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PREFACE 


the  present  volume  originally  appeared  in  1903,  it 
was  not  intended  to  form  more  than  an  Essay  or  a  Sketch, 
almost  exclusively  limited  to  new  facts  or  new  arguments. 
The  reduction  of  the  nmtter  to  type  shewed  D)e  what  I  had 
been  able  to  accomplish,  and  what  I  had  left  undone ;  and 
during  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  favourite 
employ mentii  to  develop  the  original  effort  into  Boniething 
more  nearly  resembling  a  Biography*  I  had  a  most  imper- 
fect idea,  when  I  started,  of  tlie  state  of  information  and 
knowledge  on  the  subject ;  but,  independently  of  a  succes- 
sion of  new  lights,  for  an  ignorance  of  which  earlier  workers 
were  obviously  not  responsible,  the  long  familiar  incidents 
of  the  life  of  the  poet,  sparing  as  they  were,  have  mai*e 
frequently  than  not  been  misrepresented.  In  other  words, 
the  personal  history  of  Shakespear  was  rendered  even  less 
clear  than  it  might  have  been,  and  I  now  attempt  to  put 
on  a  better  footing  the  new  treatment  of  the  question, 
which  came  from  my  |>en  in  the  first  instance. 

I  have  as  far  as  possible  refrained  from  noticing  points 
not  immediately  affecting  Shakespear,  which  have  been 
itlready  adduced  by  otheiTr. 

Every  strong  mind  more  or  leas  unconsciously  and  in- 
voluntarily fulfils  the  mission  of  enlarging  and  raising  the 
standard  of  thought,  of  becoming  the  benefactor  of  the 
age  and  community  to  which  it  immediately  belongs,  and 
so  of  permanently  and  universally  befriending  humanity. 
There  have  been  those,  whose  gifts  and  whose  achievements 
have  from  century  to  century  impressed  and  fascinated  their 
L'Otxtemporaries^  and  Imye  laid  under  obligations  millions  of 
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after-comers.  But  the  genius  of  Shakespear  was  purely  intel- 
lectual^  and  it  was  hampered  in  his  own  day  by  professional 
sub^rv-ience  tu  the  demaods  of  the  stage;  and  we  sec^ 
how  long  it  was,  before  it  was  fully  and  accurately  recog- 
nized. In  the  eyes  of  generations  of  Englishmen,  comprising 
&ucb  as  stood  at  his  side^  he  was  the  gentle  Shakespear,  the 
comic  writer,  the  uneducated  aspirant  to  an  equalitv  with 
Jonson^  and  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  the  playwright  in 
whose  work  the  superior  intellects  of  the  Restoration  and 
of  the  Augustan  epoch  of  Anne  saw  little  more  than  the 
occasional  source  of  a  plot  or  a  situation  for  their  own 
dramatic  compositions. 

After  all,  the  fittest  and  most  eloquent  homage  of  his 
native  country  to  Shakespear  is  one,  which  England  is 
capable  of  offering  single-handed,  DanieCy,  a  text  of  his  writ- 
ings as  pure  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  produce,  accompanied 
by  such  hiographica!  and  literary  illustrations  as  may  be  col- 
lected froni  them  and  from  collateral  sources.  The  latter 
part  of  the  task  I  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish.  ITie 
former  I  think  that  I  mu&t  leave  to  others;  it  is  almost  a 
labour  commending  itself  to  a  limited  company.  The  text 
is  at  present  m  a  more  satisfactory  state  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago ;  but  much  has  still  to  be  elucidated  and  rectified. 
Surely  we  do  not  want  in  this  case  an  addition  to  our  archi- 
tectural metropolitan  abortions  by  some  German  stonemason 
— Bome  latter-day  Jannseu. 

W.  C  H. 

£jlRNEa  OOMUOX,  SDBBev, 
April,  1908. 
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Th£  illuiiitration  of  the  life  and  writings  of  William 
Shakespear  has  constituted  the  earnest  and  affectionate 
!>tildv  of  <|uite  a  long  succession  of  eminent  scholari} 
and  ftntii^iiaries,  who  have  exerted  their  best  efforts  in 
nipplying  lacunae  in  the  hiography,  and  elucidating  the 
text  of  the  Plays  and  I'oems ;  and  it  consequently  becomes 
ft  matter  for  surprize  ttiat  so  much  remains  to  be  done. 
U  is  to  the  private  and  literary  history  of  ^bakespeai-j  how- 
ever, rather  than  to  the  settlement  of  debateable  textual 
points,  that  I  propose  immediately  to  address  myself. 
Shakespear  stands  alone  in  more  than  one  sense — in  his 
uaiquc  literary  power  and  in  his  singular  personal  character. 
Charles  Knight  remarked  of  him  that  he  is  *'  a  man  who 
stands,  above  all  other  individual  men,  above  all  ranks  of 
men;  in  comparison  M-ith  whom,  in  bis  permanent  influence 
u[K>n  mankind,  generations  of  nobles^  lighting  cicn,  states- 
men, princes,  are  but  as  dust;*^  and  Bulwer  Lytton  in 
18S6,  more  particularly  referring  to  Hazlitt^  declared  that 
H  «M  the  property  of  genius  to  ijivest  with  interest  every- 
thing associated  with  it,  making  it  an  honour  even  to  have 
been  the  contemporaries  of  such  persons,  and  an  hereditary 
rank  to  be  their  descendants. 

In  ihe  lifetime  of  Shakespear  Thomas  Thorpe  the 
stationer  quite  prophetically  acclaimed  him  "  our  ever- 
living  poet*""  and  Aubrey,  who  died  in  1697,  at  a  period 
when  the  fame  and  recollection  of  the  older  school  of 
dramatic  writers  were  still  under  an  eclipse,  foresaw  that 
the  durability  of  Shakespear  would   rest  on   his  dramatic 

works.     "His  comedies  will  remain  wit,"  he  says,  "as  long 
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as  the  English  tongue  is  understood,  for  that  he  handles 
vmrrs  homlmim;  now,  our  presont  writers  reflect  so  much 
upon  particular  persons  and  CQXcombitieS)  that  twenty  years 
hence  they  will  not  be  understood."'  The  Wiltshire  anti- 
quary did  little  more  than  echo  the  sentiments  of  Jonson, 
Miitan,  Davenant,  and  Dryden.  He  flourished,  however, 
within  measurable  distance  of  Rowe,  the  poet's  first  critical 
editor  (1709);  and  thenceforward  wg  tread  on  different  aud 
on  surer  and  surer  ground.  Yet  even  Pope — whilcj  accord- 
ing to  Spence,  he  pronounced  Bacon  '*  the  greatest  genius 
that  England  (or  perhaps  any  country)  ever  produced" — 
condemned  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  eras  as  "  a  bad 
age,"  and  thought  that  Rowe  had  done  ill  in  writing  a  play 
on  the  Shakespearean  model.  In  other  words,  Pope  shewed 
far  less  discernment  than  Thorpe  and  Aubreyj  yet  he 
merely  followed  the  track  of  Ravenscroft  and  others  who, 
in  their  revivals  of  Shakespear,  courageously  pronounced 
them  to  be  improved  texts;  and  similarly,  in  his  Leftres 
Phihsophi^tte^^  1734,  Voltaire  is  found  qualifying  his  admira- 
tion for  the  dramatist  by  impugning  his  taste  and  art. 
Rut  Professor  Ralegh  has  quite  lately  outshone  all  his 
predecessors,  without  being  aware  of  having  done  so,  by 
admitting  the  poet  to  the  Gild  of  Men  of  Letteks  !  He 
might  perhaps  class  him,  as  a  late  J. P.  for  Surrey  did, 
as  a  ckver  man. 

The  latest  editors  and  biographers  of  Shakesjieai-  have 
not  only  dealt  incompletely  with  some  points,  from  an 
imf>erfect  acquaintance,  I  presume,  with  the  daia  or  an 
inadequate  valuation  of  their  importance,  but  have  left 
numerous  others  absolutely  untouched.  We  are  quite 
sufficiently  ignorant  of  the  career  of  the  poet,  and  quite 

*  This  riimark  tnigtiC  lie  ^lefcoiypedr  bo  continual  add  t;us;comve  is  lt« 
applicability.  Withio  my  own  time  tow  manj  once  rc-soaaDt  Darnels  have 
dropped  cut  of  uotLce  ;  and  it  would  be  b;  no  tiicang  difllcult  to  compile  a 
list — It  would  be  a  long  one— of  those,  which  are  bound  to  fullow  in  a 
few  yea.T».  WhaC  does  MonUigne  say  1^"  De  mon  totups  je  suis  truuper 
si  \e9  pirea  cscrits  uc  uinl  aenx  qui  out  gBigoES  le  dcseus  du  vent 
popolcure." 
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A  suificiciit  proportion  of  our  sources  of  knowledge  has 
Ullerly  perished,  not  to  be  able  to  afford  to  lose  any  pro- 
tnuinjr  clue  or  miss  any  valid  suggestion ;  and  it  is  impera- 
ti\'e  that  every  circumstance  entitled  to  rank  even  as  a 
highlv  probable  fact  should  find  a  place,  more  especially  as 
it  may  prove  hei-eafter  to  be  a  iiuk  in  a  chain  or  a  point 
iu  an  argument. 

ITicre  is  the  constant  risk,  while  we  are  contemplating 
such  a  man,  of  hesitating  to  look  at  him  in  his  strictly 
human  aspect  and  day-bj-day  life,  aa  one  of  ourselves,  and, 
Agiun^  of  being  discouraged  from  entertaining  what  niisht, 
in  ui  ordinary  casCi.  be  accepted  as  reasonable  propositions ; 
and  the  extent,  to  which  we  are  forced  to  avail  ourselves 
of  collation,  analogy,  and  suggestion,  is  responsible,  on  the 
contrary,  for  some  hardihood  in  guesswork. 

Of  the  biography  of  Shakespcar,  pure  and  simple — the 
lioinestic  Fastis  the  researches  and  lipeculations  of  successive 
aged  have  gradually  collected  as  much  as  we  are,  perhap.^ 
entitled  to  expect  in  the  case  of  one  who  wa^,  aa  we  may 
put  it,  almost  wilfully  and  ostentatiously  indifferent  to  his 
own  fame,  of  whom  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  after- 
Comers  have  so  Uttle  to  say,  and  by  possibility  knew  so 
little,  and  who  had  the  fortune  to  be  connected  in  blood 
with  persona  whose  illiteracy  and  religious  prejudices  wei-e 
tlDf*vourable  to  the  preservation  of  records  of  any  kind. 
We  have  here,  where  such  information  and  li^ht  might 
have  been  superlatively  important  and  welcome,  to  face  the 
di-iastrous  consequences  of  the  phenomenal  apathy  of  the 
i[uli\'idual  himself,  succeeded  and  complemented  by  the  dis- 
taste of  certain  members  of  his  family  for  the  pursuit  and 
the  monuments  of  it,  which  they  were  incapable  of  regard- 
ing with  more  than  tolerance  while  the  poet  lived,  and 
which  they  almost  undouhteJly  did  their  part  in  com- 
mitting to  oblivion  when  he  was  no  more.  If  the  wife 
and  the  daughters,  and  the  Halls,  and  the  Quineys,  had 
tw^n  told  that  in  these  works  the  world  would  learn  to 
recognize  an  ?/wn  fiicto  title  to  the  fii-st  place  among  play- 
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wriglits,  among  literary  men,  among  English-speaking  folk 
everywhere,  and  that  from  those  pages  the  most  religious 
might  come  away  uiicoiitaminated^  these  excellent  provincial 
worthies  would  have  been  totally  incredulous.  ^^M 

It  is  tantalimi}^  and  sadu  when  ive  look  at  the  vestiges  " 
and  clues,  which  such  a  man  as  Druminond  of  Hawthornden 
has  left  us, — a  man  of  such  unspeakably  slighter  importJH 
once — to  think  and  find  that,  partly  owing  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  partly,  if  not  more,  to  his  family^  we  are 
reduced  in  the  present  case  to  the  construction  of  a  house 
of  cards,  to  piecing  tofrether  a  miisaic  of  broken  and  scat- 
tered fragments.  For  Shakespear  had  sq  much  in  common 
with  the  Scotish  writer  that,  if  the  latter  had  inherited 
a  fortune,  the  Knglish  one  was  at  no  time,  subsequently 
to  his  earliest  manhood^  a  needy  man^  and  throughout  all 
his  later  life  hi  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  affluence  and 
in  a  position  to  have  taken  measures  to  preserve  materials 
for  future  bbgraphei-s.  Thcn^  however,  there  is  much  in 
the  remark  of  BIooni6eld  in  his  Life  of  Thucydides,  that 
in  accounts  of  their  great  men  the  ancients  did  nut  study 
or  value  that  personal  detail,  which  came  into  vogue  only 
in  comparatively  modern  times,  and  judged  a  bare  outline 
of  a  career  sufficient  for  tlie  purposes  of  after-comers  as  it 
was  for  their  own.  The  writers  of  Memoirs  and  Diaries, 
even  when  they  arose,  were  of  continental  origin,  and  in 
the  earliest  examples  of  such  literature  of  native  extrac- 
tion as  we  possess  the  entries  calculated  to  be  of  service 
in  this  sort  of  way  are  notoriously  scanty  and  casual.  Of 
the  long-survjving  indiHerence  or  insensibility  to  authentic 
biographical  pai'ticulars  of  eminent  foregoers  we  Iiave  un 
illustration  in  Pepys,  who  might  have  told  us  so  much  about 
the  antecedent  literary  school,  hut  who  does  not  even  inci- 
dentally add  ft  tittle  to  our  knowledge  of  Shakespear  and 
his  contemporaries.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Evelyn, 
whose  father  was  living  side  by  side,  so  to  speak,  with^H 
the  poet,  ( 

llien,  again,  in  a  different   way,  there  was   Dugdale, 
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ulio  ill  liis  History  of  the  County  niiglit  have  Ofti'iied  our 
gratitude  by  inserting  some  biographical  facts  about  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  \Varwick!!hire''s  soiia  ami  a  view  of 
tbc  monument  in  its  origina]  puritys  such  as  it  was ;  and 
we  know  what  really  happened.  Some  at  least  of  the  plates 
to  llie  work  were  probably,  however,  contributed  by  the 
parties  immedintely  interested. 

The  critical  acumen  of  the  best  judges  of  poetry  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  a  half  has  exhausted  itself  in 
illustrating  and  emphasizing  the  intrinsic  value  and  beauty 
of  the  plavs  and  the  unique  genius  of  Shakespear ;  and, 
Muce  he  laid  down  his  pen,  others  without  number  have 
busied  themselves  M-ith  the  ambitious  endeavour  to  merit 
the  praise  of  creating  something  even  distantly  and  faintly 
resembling  these  masterpieces. 

Again,  by  a  slow  atid  tedious  course  of  patient  and 
scholarly  investigation,  the  testa  of  the  dramatic  series  {for 
the  poems  occupy  different  ground)  have  been  raised  to  a 
vtuidard  of  comparative  purity,  and  the  outcome,  consider- 
ing the  almost  desperate  condition  of  numerous  passages, 
is  apt  to  strike  us  with  astonishment,  while  it  impi-esses 
us  with  gratitude.  Shakespear  v/as  unjust  to  himself  in 
leaving  to  posterity  such  an  editorial  trust,  when  it  is 
IxnTie  in  mind  that  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  rectify  at 
a  glance  typographical  blunders  or  copyists'  niisreadings, 
which,  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  we  can 
only  hope  that  we  have  set  right.*  Yet  his  labours  have 
not  dMcended  to  posterity  in  a  much  more  corrupt  state 
than  those  of  many  inferior  writers,  who  have  demanded 
and  obtained  at  our  hands  a  similar  votive  office;  and  in 

'  The  Folio  of  162i  and  a  few  of  the  cootemporary  qnartAB  embody, 
no  doabt,  alterations  and  coirectiona  directly  emannLing  from  the  hand 
of  the  poet,  but  perhaps  so  writteu,  if  they  were  doC  copi^  under  his 
eje  by  a  »orivener,  as  to  be  miBundefstood,  wht-n  the  volume  was  sent 
to  preos,  and  to  Buch  a  cLfcumstAiice  is.  dtie  tbe  conBideiable  crap  of 
^rata.  in  the  poBtbamous  rolDiiie& ;  and,  agsin.  Dot  a  few  glips,  -whare 
the  author  himself  ia  the  «epuate  plays  chose  to  olUciate  aa  editor  or 
ooTTVctor.  arid  djd  not  see  a  ravise. 
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regard  to  his  personal  history  his  singular  eniiiieiice  deepens 
one's  sense  of  the  obscurity  enveloping  so  much  of  it.  Our 
exceptional  admiration  enhances  our  desire  to  learn  more 
than  we  care  to  learn,  if  we  could,  about  others^  who  did 
not  deem   him  at  all   events  more  than  such   another 
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themselves. 

The  school  of  critical  investigation  of  the  more  modern 
type  may  be  said  to  have  had  as  its  pioneer  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  who  brought  out  in  1839  his  Disquisition  on  the 
Tempest  and  in  1845  his  New  Ilhudratwns  of  Shakciqicare. 
One  may  appreciate,  as  I  cordially  do,  Mr-  Hunter's  work 
without  by  any  means  concurring  in  all  his  views  or 
conclusions.  ^H 

The  world  of  letters  and  culture  is,  and  will  alway^H 
remain,  under  weighty  obligations  to  Halliwell-FhilJipps, 
who  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  laying  before  us 
all,  for  our  use  and  enjoyment,  the  entire  known  cmyns  of 
documentary  matter  illustrative  of  the  great  writer,  whom 
he  made  his  life-study.  Had  it  not  been  for  bimj  in  com- 
bination with  a  few  others,  who  limited  themselves  to  the 
authentic  papers  and  particulars  extant  or  discoverable,  no 
account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Shakespear  would  at  the 
present  moment  be  practicable.  But  Halliwell-Phillipps 
was  never  quite  true  to  hiniaelf,  partly  from  the  necessity 
of  printing  his  material  as  he  accumulated  it,  and  partly 
from  the  absence  of  an  aptitude  or  taste  for  methodical 
arrangement;  and, regarded  as  a  book, ibis  volumes  repre!>ent 
little  better  than  material.  He  may  not  be  blameable  for 
letting  us  hear  what  Dr.  Johnaou  thought  about  the  poet's 
origin  and  character ;  but  he  seema  to  be  so,  where  he  fails 
to  estimate  the  relative  weight  of  authorities,  and,  still 
more,  where  on  one  page  he  tells  us  that  the  Works  are 
entirely  impersonal,  and  elsewhere  points  out  passages  trans- 
ferred to  them  from  actual  incidents  in  his  career.  I^^ 
short,  the  Otdline-t  are  little  more  than  Collectanea.  ^| 

Mr.  Fleay,  in  his  Ckronkk  History  of  the  Life  and  H'orl* 
of   WUliam  Hhakespeare^  1886,  has   performed    a  valuable 
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service  in  analyzing  and  dis^^ccting  much  of  the  drnmatic 
work  of  Sbakespear  and  his  fellow- playwrights,  even  if  he 
renders  us  rather  nervous  and  uncomfortable  by  the  dis- 
closures, which  he  makes  of  matter  transmitted  to  us  in  an 
Iperfect  shape  in  addition  to  siiL'h  as  has  been  totally 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  a  few 
MSS.  topics,  chiefly  imperfect  or  even  fragmentary,  which 
betny  th«  process,  by  which  texts  were  sacrificed  to  theatrical 
exigencies.  I  ho[ie  that  I  may  not  he  charged  \sith  undue 
presumption  if  I  express  the  opinion^  that  Mr.  Fleay,  in 
bis  attributions  of  authorsliip,  is  rather  adventurous  and 
«-ithal  positive  ;  and  some  of  his  rfWa  1  am  unable  to  accept. 
But  I  prefer  not  to  encroach  in  these  pages  on  his  ground. 
One  excellent  point  is,  that  he  explicitly  ownis  his  obliga- 
tions to  Ualliwell-Phillipps,  whom  he  does  not  spare,  never- 
theless, if  he  catches  him  tripping.  So  we  may  get  nearer 
llie  truth  by  a  new  species  of  reciprocity. 

The  conditions  involved  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  poet  during  the  greater  and  better  part  of  his  life, 
althougli  they  may  be  thought  to  possess  no  interest  so  long 
after  the  event,  can  be  shown  to  have  exerted  a  large  mea- 
sure of  infliience  on  his  literary  progress  and  history,  and 
are,  at  any  rate,  nearly  as  unique  as  himself.  We  know 
that  Stratford  friends  and  neighbours  settled  in  London 
both  before  and  about  the  time,  when  Shakespear  resided 
there,  and  that  some  of  them  valuably  contributed  to  his 
success  a^  a  dramatist  and  actor,  and  that  two  of  his  own 
brothers  were  of  the  number.  There  is  positive  testimony 
that  he  was  in  Stratford  at  irregular  intervals.  But  there  is 
absolutely  no  suggestion  that  his  father  or  mother,  wife  or 
daughters^  ever  quitted  their  native  county,  that  they  east 
eyes  on  any  of  the  distinguished  friends  whom  he  had  collected 
round  him,  save  perhaps  Jonson  and  Drayton,  and  possibly 
Hichard  Burbage  the  actor  and  artist;  that  they  were 
spectators  at  any  jjerformance  where  he  w-as  both  author 
and  actor,  or  that  they  perused  a  single  production  of  his 
mighty  pen. 
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There  are  perbap,'^  more  volumes  by  Shakespear,  cer- 
taitily  relating  to  bini,  at  tbe  present  moment  iu  one  or  two 
public  i-epositorieB  in  Stratford^  than  the  town  ever  possessed 
in  the  time  of  the  poet  and  his  immediate  desceudanta.  No 
name  of  a  book-collector  belonging  to  the  place  or  the 
vicinity,,  except  the  Lucys  and  perhaps  the  Skipwiths  of 
Newbold  Hevet,  who,  however,  were  somewhat  later  settlers 
hereabout,'  has  come  down  to  us.  In  a  literary  respect 
it  waa  with  one  signal  exception  an  absolutely  sterile  soil, 
unless  we  agree  to  couple  with  Shakespear  such  a  man  a^ 
Burbage. 

The  rather  extensive  series  recognized  as  Shakespear 
Allusion-Books  must  not  be  dismissed  as  without  their 
value,  noT  are  they  valueless.  Yet  the  majority  of  them 
are  strangely  uninforming  and  uncritical.  Of  compliment 
they  are  lavish  enough,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  praise  which  fails 
to  discriminate  ;  and  with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions  we 
find  Shakespear  grouped  with  other  writers^  between  whom 
and  himself  the  distance  has  grown  immeasurable.  It  is 
mainly  on  the  notices  of  him  and  his  works  during  his  life 
that  we  should  lay  stress,  and  Meres  in  1598,  Jonson  in  1602, 
and  Thorpe  in  1609  (avowedly  in  the  Sonywts  and  by  impli- 
cation  in  the  TroilitJf  and  Cressida)  are  the  only  panegyrists 
falling  within  that  category ;  for  Milton,  Uavenant,  and 
Dryden  did  not  give  expression  to  their  sentiments  till  the 
poet  was  no  more,  and  Davenant  and  Dryden  till  the  per- 
spective began  to  lengthen,  and  his  intellectual  relation  to 
other  authors  could  be  more  impartially  discussed.  The 
two  copies  of  jMJsthumous  lines  by  Jonson,  which  accompany 
the  folio  of  16^3,  recognized  the  mt  of  his  old  friend  and 
almost  insinuated  that  in  the  Droeshout  portrait  it  was  not 
adequately  represented,  even  if  he  bad  seen  that  portrait, 
when  he  set  down  the  sentiment;  and  he  placed  Shake- 
spear above  Lyly,  Kyd,  and  Marlowe.     Lyly  and  £yd  stood 

'  My  liotl  of  Honour,  1908,  may  be  consulted  under  Werwicfcshire  in 
Topoj^mphical  Tndax,  for  a  register  of  ^1  tbe  collector!  in  the  cout;ty  ;  but 
the  names  are  cbieflj  oE  personsgeB  of  post-Sbaienpeareau  date. 
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«t  a  lower  level  than  Marlowe,  and  neither  was  well  sus- 
ceptible of  being  compared  with  the  other,  while  the  collo- 
cation of  Marlowe  with  Shakespear  was  by  no  means  unfair 
and  improper,  if  we  look  at  the  work  executed  by  him  at 
the  time  of  his  premature  death  and  that  ostensibly  ur 
otherwise  so  far  produced  by  the  Stratford  poet.  Nor  h  it 
in  the  least  degi-ee  problematical*  when  we  observe  the 
advance  made  by  Marlowe  between  the  composition  of  I^ido 
and  that  of  Edicard  IL^  that,  had  he  been  spared,  he  would 
of  all  the  Eliz-ahetban  poets  have  most  nearly  approached 
the  author  of  Hartdct.  He  died,  like  Randolph  at  a  later 
date,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year;  he  was  Shakespears  junior 
by  a  twelvemontli ;  and  these  three,  weighing  all  the  cir- 
cumstancest  take  the  lead  among  the  writers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Stuart  eras.  'Yhz  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Jonson,  when  he  signalized  the  genius  of  Marlowe,  ap- 
parently was,  that  it  was  powerful  and  undisciplined ;  in 
otber  words,  that  he  had  great  passages,  but  was  unequal, 
•which  is  precisely  what  he  might  have  affirmed  of  Shake- 
spear*  But  the  latter  was  spared  to  give  us  better  work,  and 
Marlowe  was  not. 

The  Allusion 'Hooks  easily  and  obviously  divide  them- 
selves into  those  which  belong  to  the  life-time  of  the  poet 
and  those  which  cover  the  posthumous  period  down  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the  latter  group, 
eicceedingly  few  are  of  any  real  pertinence  or  interest ;  but 
we  have  to  except  more  or  less  emphatically  the  notices  by 
Davenant  in  1638,  by  Milton  in  1645,  and  by  Dryden  in 
1668.  The  rest  are  eulogistic  enough,  bnt  trivialj,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  neutrality.  They  have  received  far 
more  attention  than  they  merit  from  the  universal  and 
indiscreet  ardour  which  seizes  on  every  scrap  of  print  or  MS. 
bearing  the  magical  name.  The  most  essential  memorials 
of  this  class  are  to  be  read  in  the  (hitVingn  ,  and  it  is  due  to 
Davenant  ever  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  believed  to  have 
been,  partly  at  least,  to  his  inspiration  that  Dryden  owed 
his  views  about  Shakespear.     Two  other  groups  of  Shake- 
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speareana  are  works  of  reference,  to  wlikh  the  poet  owed 
certain  phrases,  and  books  of  or  about  his  own  time,  which 
^^ieldcil  him  sugge&tiaiis  on  poiiit:^  of  custom  or  belief;  and 
both  are  alike  prone  to  extravagant  or  rash  acceptance,  if 
we  reflect  that  Shakespear  probably  resorted  to  the  volume 
nearest  at  hand  at  the  moment,  and  secomlly  that  great 
allowance  has  to  be  made,  in  estimating  more  weighty  obli- 
gations, for  coincidences  of  thought,  which  occur  in  authors, 
whose  books  he  almost  unquestionably  never  beheld, 

A  class  of  parallel,  to  the  indication  of  which  there  can 
be  nothing  to  object,  is,  where  in  some  obscure  and  ancient 
foreign  work,  which  was  perhaps  unknown  even  to  Knglish 
scholars  in  the  sixteenth  century,  passages  are  found,  exactly 
corresponding  in  substance  with  passages  in  Shakespear,  and 
the  aole  solution  seems  to  be,^  that  the  sentiment  involved  is 
one,  which  might  occur  to  any  one  at  any  period. 

Sftai^e^ear's  LHyr/irf/,  which  was  re-edited  in  1875  by 
the  present  writer,  is  iisualJv  treated  as  a  sort  of  repertory, 
whence  the  dramatist  derived  in  large  measure  his  plots  and 
incidents,  if  not  his  inspiration  and  cues.  The  volumes,  are 
supposed  to  place  the  readeL'  and  student  in  the  track  of  the 
bulk  of  Shakespear's  prototypes  and  prima  stam'tjia^  and  to 
enable  tbem  to  judge  hia  varying  degrees  of  obligation 
and  his  unquestionable  triumph  over  his  originals;  and  it 
scarcely  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  lost  Editor  to  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  the  notion  from  a  critical  standpoint. 
Placing  oneself,  however,  between  Shakespear's  Library  and 
Shakespear^s  Plays,  and  exercising  a  not  very  arduous  or 
lengthened  amount  of  comparative  analysis,  one  arrives  at 
the  fairly  confident,  and  perhaps  not  unwelcome,  conclnsion, 
that  our  national  poet  was  to  the  book-case  which  we  have 
filled  on  his  behalf,  an  insignificant  debtor.  Hhakespear  was 
assuredly  by  no  means  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  sugges- 
tions, as  well  as  of  all  the  advantage  which  ati  existing  out- 
line or  skeleton  confers;  but  he  met,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion,  with  little  enough 
in  print  or  in  manuscript,  when  he  started   as   a    writer 
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fur  the  stage,  fit  for  use  in  his  estimAtion,  till  it  had 
undergone  not  merely  recension^  but  an  alaiost  thorough 
metaiDorpho^s. 

Shakes^pear  hod  before  him,  when  he  conceived  the 
design  of  adding  himself  to  an  already  numerous  circle  of 
caterers  for  the  thcntres,  several  productions,  which  had 
been  alretuly  dramatized,  and  had  met  with  success  and 
applause.  Of  these,  some  have  been  handed  down  to  us ; 
others,  such  as  the  old  Hamlet  and  the  J(*ic  of  Venire,  have 
seemingly  disappeared,  while  the  original  Lear,  licensed  in 
159iJ-4,  is  |K>s5e3sed  by  us  only  in  a  reprint  of  1605.  Uut 
Uie  ft>ming  master  hati  them  all,  and  even  more  than  we 
know  by  report,  under  his  eyes  and  at  hie  disposal^  and  was 
frujforior  to  the  aiodern  necessity  of  classifying  this  body  of 
matter  into  existing  remains  and  lost  evidence!^,  of  which 
the  Utter  have  their  provoking  side,  not  to  be  altogether 
dislodged  by  arguing  from  the  known  to  the  unknowii. 

The  estimation  of  the  poet  by  those  who  lived  in  or 
■bout  his  time  was  warped  or  straitened  by  the  absence  of 
penpective  and  the  deficiency  of  proper  facilities  for  critical 
comparison  ;  and  it  was  necessarily  disproportionate.  There 
are  still  among  us  snch  as  regard  and  describe  him  as  ackver 
man — one  of  the  most  hateful  and  ridiculous  of  misnomers; 
and  if  the  very  term  was  not  in  use,,  the  majority  enter- 
tained during  his  life-time  an  opinion  not  very  dissimilar. 
For  if  a  person  of  the  observant  and  experienced  mind  of 
Jon»on — an  intimate  friend  and  a  professed  admirer — had 
the  power  to  see  so  little  more,  is  it  remarkable  tbat  readers 
in  general  should  have  been  qualified  to  measure  him? 
Whatever  eulogy  we  find  bestowed  on  Shakespear,  we  find 
equally  bestowed  on  others ;  ami  how  newly  is  it,  that  even 
the  more  discerning  have  readjasted  old  systems  of  prece- 
dence, and  taught  us  to  distinguish  between  schools  of 
writing  and  orders  of  intellect!  The  homage  to  genius 
of  the  most  exalted  type,  the  reparation  of  humanity  fur 
well-nigh  t.Mo  centuries  of  neglect — how  modern  !  how 
tardy!     The  object  of  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  to  all 
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cultivated  men  and  women  everywhere  has  long  left  behind 
him  that  irreipassable  bounij  which  he  descrjed,  and  has 
found  the  undiscovered  country  to  which  he  pointed.  Nobi^ 
Twn  nostra.  Shakespcar  left  certain  drachmas  and  a  certain 
*' space  of  dirt""  to  his  own  by  blood;  the  rest,  the  richest, 
descended  to  unscheduled  heirs,  an  unknown  posterity,  in- 
separable contemporaries: — ■ 

"  Thou  hsat  into  the  dark  etill  country  cross' d, 
And  shaken  off  this  life-long-  dream  of  pain  ; 
And  since  thy  most  lovVl  attnbuteB  remain, 
E^t  U3  roHect  hov  little  we  have  losL" 

There  is  the  contemporary  aspect  of  the  question)  the 
vie^^'a  of  the  person  most  immediately  and  nearly  concerned 
includeti.  I  do  not  contemplate,  at  the  moment^  the  per- 
petuity of  fame  or  the  unapproached  pre-eminence  of  intel- 
lect which  it  has  asked  centuries  to  discover  and  concede; 
but,  considering  Shakespear  in  relation  to  his  time,  his  self- 
appraisement,,  and  that  practical  success,  to  which  there  was 
so  evident  a  side-look  through  all  the  later  life ;  considering 
that,  when  the  antecedent  school  of  dramatic  poetry  had 
disappeared,  he  was  without  a  rival  during  so  many  years, 
an  object  of  marked  attention  to  his  sovereign,  on  terms  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  members  of  her  Court,  in  even 
higher  favour  with  her  successor  and  the  new  Stuart  regime, 
and  the  winner  of  panegyrics  from  some  of  his  fellows,  who 
would  have  challenged  his  supremacy,  had  it  been  in  their 
power :  all  this;  was  realizable  by  the  individual  who  fixed 
himself  in  Loudon  in  15S7,  and  found  himself  a  man  of 
fortune  ten  years  after,  successful  in  all  hia  enterprises 
saving  one — his  marriage  and  its  incidence  down  to  the 
last. 
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CHAPTER   I 

The  p&nntage  aod  early  life  of  Sbakoapcar — HU  rural  expeneDces  and 
o p port!) QJ ties  —  His  visiLs  lo  Landoti  as  a  joath  —  His  marriage  anij 
tbe  circumBtanccB    connected   wiib    it  —  The   Luoj  tegead  —  The 

1563-86 

The  present  biographical  thesis  opens  abruptly,  and  is  not 
capable  of  being  carried  back  by  existing  evidences  beyond 
the  sixteenth  century*  But  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
rural  population  of  Ktigland  at  that  time,  and  both  before 
and  after,  were  so  stationary,  that  there  is  the  slightest  pos- 
•ible  risk  of  error  in  concluding  that  the  ancestry  of  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir  had  continued  during  ao  almost  in- 
definite period  to  occupy  the  same  social  rank. 

John  Shakespear,^  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Richard  Shake- 

*  We  bear  ot  other  Shakespeara,  not  DQly  in  Warwickshire,  but 
in  LotiAotx.  Bedfordshire,  Yorkshire,  CumbeTlaEd,  &c.^  Taosilj  in  a 
hoQible  EtftCioQ.  In  Waiwii?kfihire  and  Gloucestershire  tbey  appear  aa 
oaEtT  ta  the  thirteoDth  century.  Out  of  thousands  of  tliem  bow  irany  do 
■we  remember?  The  name  is  found  in  Loodoo  in  1489,  where  Thomas 
8faake«p«^r  appfftQticcA  himself  1y)  Ihe  Lea(hersell«ra'  Gild  {Black's 
UUtory  of  the  htaiktridiert,  1S71,  p.  68).  George  Shakespeoz  was 
Uaster  ol  the  Company,  1743-4.  But  contempomry  with  the  poet  were 
Bdward  SbalEespear  of  8t.  Giles,  Crippleg^te,  and  Thomaa  Sbakespear 
of  tbe  Bame  parish,  whose  name,  however,  does  nut  OcCur  till  ]61)f 
[Collier's  Mrmoin  9/  Aclort,  1846,  pp.  xr-xfi).  Foi  Doticee  of 
SkakeBpeaiv  at  CamptoD  in  Bedfordshire,  1$75']654,  io  a  hnmble  iphere 
of  life,  see  rnj^ei  nevsiiaper,  Aug.  7. 1903. 
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spear,  a  working  fftroier  on  the  estate  of  Robeii  Ardtin 
or  Ardern,  a  prosperous  yeoman  of  Great  Wilniecote,  a 
hamlet  of  Aston  Cantlow,  in  Warwickshire,  was  probably 
bom  about  1530^  and  commenced  life  under  his  father. 
Their  common  landlord,  JRobert  Airden,  was  of  the  same 
stock  as  those  of  Wyej,  subsequently  Faversham,  in  Kent ; 
and  the  family  is  traced  as  settled  in  Warwickshire  as  far 
back  as  1501 — a  date  which  has  a  certain  biographical  bear- 
ing on  the  individual  with,  whom  these  pages  are  primarily 
concerned.  We  do  not  hear  anything  of  the  motive,  which 
induced  John  Shakespear  to  quit  his  father^ji  roof;  but  he 
removed  about  1551  to  Stratfoi-d-on-Avon,  where  he  gradu- 
ally emerges  from  the  position  of  a  gmall  tradesman  dealing 
in  saleable  commodities  into  prominence  as  a  burgess  and 
holder  of  the  highest  municipal  offices.  He  had  not  dissolved 
his  connection  with  his  original  home,  and  when  his  affairs 
began  to  succeed,  he  married  Mary,  one  of  the  daugliters  of 
Arden  of  \Vilniecote.  It  was  perhaps  a  preconcertetl  union, 
on  which  the  bride's  father  may  have  fairly  looked  with 
disfavour  and  distrust,  where  the  suitor  was  of  unequal 
fitandiug  and  circumstances,  and  its  occurrence  at  a  very 
short  date  after  Arden's  death  in  1556  tends  to  conBrni 
such  a  view.  It  may  be  a  serviceable  suggestion  that  the 
yoQiig  man  hoped  in  an  urban  centre  to  establish  himself 
in  business,  and  render  the  alliance  more  acceptable.  The 
Ardensj  however,  although  in  point  of  pecuniary  means  they 
were  superior  to  the  family,  into  which  their  daughter  had 
married,  and  although  Mary  herself  was  a  woman  of  charac- 
ter, were  far  from  being  people  of  social  culture  or  even  of 
education ;  and  altogether  the  husband  and  wife  were  not 
ill-suited  to  each  other.  Of  the  latter  the  vestiges  are 
infinitesiinally  slight ;  of  the  father  of  the  poet  we  begin 
to  discover  a  few  casual  and  isolated  facts.  As  an  officer 
of  the  corporation  he  soon  appreciated  the  expediency  of 
supplying  his  shortcoming  in  calligraphy  by  procuring  a 
seal  with  t/.A'.  to  accompany  his  mark. 

He  has  been  loosely  described  aa  a  butcher;  but  it  waai 
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a  very  early  practice  on  tlie  part  of  provincial  dealers 
to  ronibine  several  branches  of  industry,  especially  where 
they  dovetailed  into  each  other.  Dr.  Simon  ForiiiELt)  in  his 
Anto^graphy  apprises  us  that  during  his  apprenticeship 
to  Matthew  Cooiins  of  Salisbury,  his  master  dealt  in  a 
multifarious  variety  of  goodsn  The  case  of  the  elder 
Shakespear  was  so  far  different  that,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  he  attempted  nothing  outside  the  direct  or  indirect 
incidence  of  his  vocation  as  a  grazier  and  butcher. 

There  is  no  justiBcatioi:!  for  ivupposing  that  the  union 
of  John  Shakespear  with  Mary  Arden  continued  during  a 
protractcHl  term  to  be  otherwise  than  a  happy  one  :  they  had 
been  man  and  wifetwo-and-twenty  years,  before  the  troubles 
begun,  and  they  were  even  then  of  a  commercial  j  not  domestic 
character.  It  is  difDcult  to  conjecture  what  might  hav^e  hap- 
pened, had  the  father  not  transferred  himself  to  Stratford, 
had  the  couple  remained  on  the  old  f^round.  We  are  left 
to  speculate,  how  far  the  aUiance  would  have  yielded  in  such 
a  case  the  unique  germ,  which  has  made  all  the  world  think 
and  talk  of  it  ever  since,  and  whether  the  pil^^'rim  would  now 
be  directing  his  stepSg  not  to  Stratford,  but  to  Wilmecote. 

Far  less  ample  information  is  forthcoming  in  regard  to 
the  functions  and  rank  of  the  butcher  of  anbecedent  eras 
than  we  possess  concerning  those  of  many  other  crafts  and 
eraft-gilds,  and  such  a  deficiency  of  material  largely  pro- 
ceeds from  the  loss  of  archives  by  fire  and  other  causes. 
The  older  muniments  of  the  Butchers'  Gild  in  London  have 
almost  without  exception,  perished  ;  one  pertinent  fact  is, 
that  a  freeman  of  it  by  patrimony,  without  being  an  opera- 
tive member  even  &o  much  as  the  father  of  the  poet,  was 
Dfltiiel,  aon  of  James  Foe.  Of  an  analogous  one  in  many 
of  our  provincial  towns,  even  in  places  of  importance,  the 
authorities  have  little  or  nothing  to  tell  iis  ;  and,  to  come 
to  the  more  immediate  point,  there  seems  to  be  no  vestige 
of  any  fraternity  of  the  kind  at  Stratford-on-Avon  or  at 
Warwick  itself.  The  explanation  may  be  sought  in  the 
restricted  call  during  the  Elizabethan  period  for  the  com- 
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niodities  normally  supplied  by  the  butcher  in  such  a  place 
as  Stratford  ;  and  the  same  reason  is  perhaps  aiisceptibte  of 
being  given  for  the  ohtensible  practice  on  the  part  of  John 
Shakeapear  of  combining  with  his  supposed  buaine^  as  a 
butcher  not  only  that  of  a  grazier,  but  that  of  a  glover  or 
even  a  shoemaker,  since,  so  far  as  the  two  latter  employ- 
ments go,  such  articles  were  commonly  inaniifactured  of 
neat's  leather^  often  not  too  skilfully  or  carefully  dressed, 
judging  from  the  great  Bacon's  reported  dislike  to  the 
snieD,  and  prohibition  of  its  use  by  his  own  bocty-seivants. 

Drayton  was  equally  a  Warwickshire  man  and  a  but(;her"'s 
son;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  lifted  at  a  very  early  age 
out  of  the  immediate  environment  of  his  birthplace,,  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  hia  fatlier  was  a  man  of  the  same  type 
as  the  elder  Shakespear,  or  a  butcher  in  the  sense  that  the 
father  of  Keats  was.  A  parallel  illustration  of  the  error 
apt  to  arise  from  failing  to  distinguish  between  ancient  and 
modern  commercial  life  exists  in  the  case  of  Jouson,  whose 
stepfather  is  described  as  a  bricklayer,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  seeking  to  induce  his  young  relative  to  carry  a 
hod  with  as  large  an  amount  of  truth  or  even  probability 
as  the  silly  tale  transmitted  to  us  by  Aubrey  of  Shakespear 
and  the  calf.  Mrs.  Jonson's  second  husband  was  doubtless 
of  the  Bricklayers''  Gild,  not  an  artizan  ;  and  Dyce  perpe- 
trates, I  conceive,  a  similar  error  in  referring  to  Anthony 
Munday  as  a  dtapa'}  It  was  John  Benson  of  Westndnster, 
described  as  a  bricklayer,  who  drew  the  plan  for  Alleyn  of 
Dulwich  College,  and  executed  the  brickwork,  that  is, 
superintended  it,'  as  Mr,  Burridge  did  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
after  the  Fire  of  ]666,^  and  such  examples  might  Ije  readily 
multiplied. 

A  yet  more  striking  disproof  of  the  common   notion 

'  Reprint  of  Etvipes  Nine  DaUt  Wonder,  1840,  p,  32.  The  letter  of 
Meoslowe  Co  Alleyn,  26tb  September,  1^3S,  referring  to  Jqqsod  s&  a  brick- 
layer, is  doobtlesB  a  forgery. 

*  Braylej  and  Brittoo's  Siirrt^t  iii.  2^, 

'  KaillLra  livery  Cmapanies,  iV&S,  p.  ESO. 
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on  tHs  subject  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  biography  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  who  has  been  almost  contemptuously 
described  as  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Canterbury,  yet 
whose  father  was  a  member  of  the  well-established  Cord- 
wainers'  and  Tanners*  Gild  there,  and  a  man  occupying 
R  good  social  position  in  the  city,  who  enjoyed  the  means 
of  sending  his  son  to  as  excellent  a  school  as  Shakeapear 
frequented  at  Stratford. 

Sir  John  Mennis,  the  admiral  and  versifier  (1598-1670), 
makes  the  father  of  the  poet  not  merely  a  glover,  but  the 
keeper  of  a  glove-shop,  actortling  to  an  eiitry  in  the  MS. 
commonplace-book  of  Arthileacon  Plume,  written  between 
1657  and  1663  in  East  Anglia.  The  shop  is  unlikely;  but 
unluckily  the  Archdeacon  makes  Mennis  speak  of  having 
seen  the  father  in  it,  which  is  impossible.  He  waa  not 
more  than  three  years  of  age,  when  John  Shakeapear  died. 

John  Shaki?spear,  in  short,  may  have  been  concurrently 
the  follower  of  several  allied  callings,  and  whatever  the 
precise  range  of  his  occupations  was,  it  was  not  unattended 
by  vicissitudes,  which  became  acute,  and  toward  the  date, 
when  his  son  William  was  just  completing  his  education  at 
the  excellent  local  gramniar-school,^  the  parents  were  under 
a  dark  cloud.  In  1578-9  they  had  already  borrowed  money 
of  friends  or  connections,  and  they  subsequently  mortgaged 
the  maternal  estate  of  Asbics  for  ^40,  and  sold  two  houses 
in  Snitterfield,  to  meet  pressing  claims  or  as  a  means  of 
raising  ready  money.  Ilie  sum  produced  by  the  mortgage 
was  equal  to  ^S50  of  modern  currency.  John  Shakespear 
became  more  and  more  an  absentee  from  the  councils  ;  his 
name  disappears  from  the  records  in  August,  1580,  when  his 
fellow-townsmen,  as  a  token  of  sympathy,  paid  eightpence  for 
a  pall  at  the  burial  of  one  of  his  daughters.  He  is  once  more 
mentioned  in  loSo,  and  was  superseded  in  15S6»  the  very  year 
in  which  his  son  is  thought  to  have  finally  settled  in  London. 

'  Shakespear's  raafitei  appears  to  have  bet-n  a  Mr,  Aoton,  wlio  T'eceivcd 
£20«s  bifl  jear'4  wages  in  1570-1.  lolSTS-SaMr.  Roche  SQCceeded  bim. 
Tbe  Uter  Dam«s  aire  oi  do  iisinediate  interest' 
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A  certain  Griffin  ap-Roberts  resided  at  Stratford  in 
those  daysj  and  belonged  to  the  same  trade,  if  not  commer- 
cial brotherhood,  as  the  poet's  father.  Aubrey  alleges  that 
Nicholas  ap-Roberts,  son  of  Griffin,  was  a  youthful  acquaint- 
ance of  Shalcespear.  The  question  has  been  mooted,  whether 
there  was  a  scheme  which  failed^  for  bringing  up  the  latter 
to  the  paternal  business  by  appreiiticing  hira  to  Roberts; 
and  while  the  statements  of  Aubrey  are  not  iinfrequently 
loQite  and  inexact,  there  is  such  a  form  of  danger  as 
unreasoning  and  misplaced  scepticism.  For  the  years^ 
which  would  be  represented  and  covered  by  a  trial  of  this 
Fort,  even  by  more  than  one,  are  enveloped  in  absolute 
darkness. 

That  he  should  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  father  in 
the  first  instance,  and  have  taken  articles  under  Roberts,  is 
therefore  plau;^ible  enough.  It  is  abundantly  probable  that 
the  elder  Shakespear  entertained,  as  so  many  parents  do,  the 
idea  and  the  prospect  that  his  eldest  son  would  join  hitn  in  his 
business  ;  and  had  such  been  the  case,  the  result  might  have 
been  more  favourable.  Nor  was  John  Shakespear  perhaps 
more  easily  converted  than  other  fathers  to  the  belief  that 
his  heir,  in  making  a  temporary  motive  for  leaving  Stratford 
the  turning-point  of  his  life  and  of  a  different  career,  was 
not  gwilty  of  a  very  rash  and  headstrong  act.  The  Queen's 
players,  and  those  of  Lord  Worcester,  I-ord  Warwick,  Lord 
Leicester,  and  others,  who  presumably  visited  the  Warwick- 
shire town  in  their  provincial  tours,  had  exercised,  it  is 
extremely  reasonable  to  infer,  a  strong  fascination  on  the 
mind  of  ft  youth  so  constituted,  more  particularly,  where  the 
father  hod  some  bias  in  a  similar  direction;  and  when,  not 
the  deer-stealing  trouble,  but  financial  embarrassment  at 
home,  came,,  to  London  Shakespear  at  once  proceeded,  as  to 
a  eetitre,  which  he  already  knew,  and  where  there  was  scope 
for  energy  and  talent. 

Shakespear  presumably  passed  the  whole  of  his  unmarried 
career  under  the  paternal  roof,  of  which  every  pilgrim  to 
Stratfoi-d  has  the  opportunity  of  realizing  for  himself,  within 
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some  points  at  least,  the  contemporary  aspect  and  capacity  ;  ^ 
it  i*  apt  to  impress  one  with  the  notion  of  being  humble  and 
contracted  for  such  a  family  as  that  of  the  father,  especially 
where  the  OMner  or  tenant  was  a  person  of  some  local 
.eminence.  There,  however,  we  are  to  conclude  that  nearly 
'  Ivi-enty  vears  of  the  poet's  life  were  spent  with  his  parents  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  with  au  amount  of  accommodation 
and  amenity  not  less  scanty  and  cramped  than  is  incidental 
to  manv  rural  households  of  later  days ;  there  is  no  precise 
^account,  no  domes^tic  clues  even  of  the  slenderest  kind  tu 
ri»t  ua,  save  the  warrantable  inference  that  once,  or 
tibly  more  than  otice,  Aa  a  lad  he  visited  London,  where 
he  was  able  to  rely  on  his  fellow- townsmen,  who  had  alreaily 
nii^jnted  to  the  metropolis,  and  where  he  became  (probably 
[through  them)  acquainted  with  the  Barbages  and  Tarlton 
actor,  and  that  such  journeys  by  road  with  their  ever 
rjfing:  incidence  could  not  do  otherwise  than  enlarge  and 
irich  bis  experience.  Those  journevs,  where  any  appreciable 
distance  was  to  be  traversed,  yielded  far  more  in  the  way  of 
adventure  and  observation  than  the  hurried  travelling  of 
our  time,  for  they  were  accomplished  only  by  stages, 

A  brief  excursus  may  be  of  some  value  as  contributing  to 
''*  knowledge  of  the  ideas,  which  prevailed,  when  Shakeapear 
plighted  his  faith  to  Agnes  or  Anne  Hathaway,  supposed 
have  belonged  to  Shottery.  Whether  the  poet  carried 
"ifjto  practice  his  own  apparent  views  as  a  writer  in  his 
private  capacity  and  in  his  youthj  it  is  hard  to  determine; 
but  in  the  IVinter's  Tuk  through  Leontes  he  likens  (Act  i. 
Scene  S)  a  wlfcj  who  admits  familiarity  before  her  troth- 
plight,  to  a  flax-wencli;  but  then  lie  allows  the  validity  of 
troth-plight  without  formal  matrimony.  A  second  curious 
point  i^,  that  in  the  same  play  (Act  ii.  Scene  1)  Antigonua 
TOWS,  that  he  will  geld  his  three  daughters  before  they 
:h  their  fourteenth  year,  lest  they  should  breed  bastards. 
A  legal   treatise,  of  which    the   contents  are  dry  and 

'  An  C3(qellenb  engraving  of  ib  hj  B.  Cole  after  R.  Graeao  is  to  be  found 
iu  tlie  GtMtltBtttnt  A/agaziiu  for  1TG9. 
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technical  enough,  wag  published  in  lfi32  under  the  title  of 
"The  Laws'  Resolution  of  WomGii'^s  Rights."  The  sole 
interest  of  the  book  for  my  inimetliate  purpose  centres  in 
the  sections  on  Sponsion  or  Hand-fastening,  namely,  1.  Of 
Sponsion  or  first  promising;  2.  Of  publike  Sponsion  ;  3.  Of 
secret  Sponsion  :  and  there  are  two  other  clauses  bearing  on 
the  subject,  which  is  of  some  considerable  moment  in  relation 
to  the  pie-matrimonial  contract  in  1582  between  the  poet 
and  his  future  or  destined  wife. 

The  first  section  cited  commences  thus:  "The  first 
promising  and  inception  of  Marriage  is  in  two  parts»  either 
it  is  plaine,  simple  and  naked,  or  confirmed  and  borne  by 
giving  of  something;  the  first  is,  when  ft  man  and  woman 
binde  themselves  simply  by  their  word  only  to  Contract 
Matrinionie  hereafter:  the  second,  when  there  ia  an  oath 
made,  or  somewhat  taken  as  an  earnest  or  pledge  betwixt 
them  on  both  parts,  or  on  one  part,  to  be  married  here- 
after.*' The  writer  proceeds  to  descril}e  Public  Sponsion : 
"This  Sponsion  (in  which  as  it  stands,  is  no  full  Contract 
of  Matrimony,  nor  any  more,  saue  only  an  obligation,  or 
being  bound  in  a  sort  to  marry  hereafter)  may  be  publjque 
or  secret :  publique,  either  by  the  parties  themselves,  present 
together,  or  by  message  or  Letters  when  they  be  distant 
one  from  another:  .  ,  .""  Rut  perliaps  the  most  pertinent 
part  is  the  definition  of  secret  sponsion  : — "Those  Sponsals 
which  are  made  when  a  man  is  without  witnesse,  Sohcs  cum 
sola,  are  called  secret  promising  or  desponsation,  which 
though  it  be  tolerable,  when  by  liquid  &  plaine  probation 
it  may  apjiear  to  the  Judge,  and  there  is  not  any  lawfiill 
impeiiiment  to  hinder  the  Contract,  yet  it  is  so  little 
esteemed  of,  (vnlesse  it  be  very  manifest)  that  another 
promise  pnblique  made  after  it,  shall  be  preferred  and 
preyaile  against  it.  .  .  .^  It  is  added  that  the  promise 
must  be  unconditional,  and  two  or  three  years^  grace  was 
allowable,  according  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  pro- 
posed husbandj  before  the  woman  was  at  liberty  to  seek 
another  unioni     We  find  nothing  here  about  rush  rings  and 
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auch  abuftcs  of  coiitidence,  nor  is  the  earnest  indicated  in  the 
tent  defined.  Females  might  not  Iwtroth  themselves  under 
Mcven  years  of  age;  at  fourteen  u  woman  was  hors  du  garde 
for  her  body,  not  for  her  hand.^ 

There  is  a  tolerably  circumstantial  account  of  the  journev 
of  the  pcwt  in  1583,  aeconipftnied  by  hk  two  sureties,  Fulk 
SnadelU  and  John  Uichardson  of  Shottery,  in  the  parish  of 
Slrntfnni,  who  are  dest-ribed  as  kusdandnim  or  farmers,  friends 
of  the  Hathaways,  and  evidently  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
their  confidence,  and  for  what  they  undertook  here — suffi- 
cient, a»  Shylock  said  of  Antonio^-to  AVorcester  to  arrange 
with  the  episcopal  ordinary  respecting  the  ante-nuptial  bond. 
'ITie  coniing  master  and  his  fellow-travellers  walked  or  rode 
thither,  all  alike  unconscious  of  what  was  gning  to  happen 
by-and-by,  as  Bourrienne  and  Bonaparte  were,  M-hen  they 
threaded  the  streets,  and  Imunted  the  cqfSsj  of  Paris  together. 
Unluckily  Shakespear^s  friende  did  not  prove  so  communi- 
cative as  the  Frenchman. 

Sunday  was,  as  it  yet  remains,  from  economical  or  other 
motires,  a  common  day  for  the  humbler  sort  of  marriages, 
and  was  so  in  the  country.     The  Hne  in  Shakespear  : — 

"  And  kiss  me^  Kate,  we  will  be  married  d'  Sundayj," 

is  admissible  as  applied  to  a  rural  or  even  ordinary  celebra- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  he  followed  the  foundation-play 
here.  Master  Roister  Doister  had  fiied  that  time  for  his 
nuptials  long  before,  and  there  is  the  remark  of  Benedick 
upon  the  proposed  marriage  of  Claudio:  "Go  to,  i'  faith: 

In  maDj  parts  of  England,  Walrsi  nnc!  ScDtIa.tid]  even  to  th&  Hebrides, 
wns  weU  ffithin  living  mcmorj,  and  ia  In  fact  i^till,  a  piicciple  of 
bet^ailud  or  uoptlal  pre-eugagenniiiti  fthicii  saSeTj  variant  denrreee  of  is- 
tioiAO?  before  actual  marriage,  accorciiug  to  the  8>a>cial  rank  of  Cbi?  parties^ 
bgt  admits  Lo  much  too  bifg«  an  esCent  a  licenC'e,  which  ia  a^it  to  be  pio- 
dactire  of  disaster  thrDcg'b  intliscretiou  on  either  side ;  aud  Bocoetliiiig 
ot  tlllf  BOTt,  no  doabt,  occnrred  in  the  cane  before  ue.  An  nnwi-itten 
law  preceded  aoy  on  this  subject  committed  to  rc(;ord,  aud  the  rule  uf 
cbofiCity  Beeio£  to  have  been  ob£«rred  with  tolerable  Etrictneeic.  It  vas  a 
nstbod  of  obviating  one  of  E.be  drawbacks  of  a  oloCbed  state  and  a  ratber 
diiDgerOii£  and  uowi^e  one. 
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an''  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the 
print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays,"  Had  the  poet  Hs  O'wn 
mournful  experience  before  his  eyes  ?  But  it  is  hardly  so 
appropriate,  where,  in  the  Famous  Vkioriea^  of  Henry  V.y 
159S  (but  written  earlier),  the  anonymous  writer  makes  the 
English  prince  fix  his  union  with  the  French  monarch's 
daughter  for  the  sabbath — a  passage,  which  does  not  recur 
in  the  Shakespear  play.  Were  the  poet  and  Anne  Hathaway 
united  on  a  Sunday  i'  llie  ceremony  did  not  take  place,  of 
coune,  at  Stratford,  nor  were  the  Shakespears  apparently 
parties  to  the  arrangement,  and  no  entry  of  the  event  has 
been  discovered.  We  observe  that  in  the  closing  scene  of 
the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  I'etruchio  says :  **  Come  on,  and 
kiss  me,  Kate" — as  a  prelude  to  the  consummation  of 
marriage;  but  the  old  ritual  provided  only  for  a  ceremonial 
kiss  in  the  church.^ 

There  can  be  slight  hesitation  in  concluding  that  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway  was  her  lover's  senior,  that 
Bome  degree  of  undue  foiestalinent  occurred,^  owing  at  all 
events  in  some  measure  to  the  mistress's  sufferance,  and 
that,  as  years  elapsed,  the  retrospect  became  to  the  poet, 
in  spite  of  legal  euphemism,  something  of  the  judgment, 
which  he  has  depicted  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of 
the  TeJitpest,  when  the  end  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  cup 
of  bitterness,  which  had  become  only  too  familiar  to  his  lips, 
when  in  jfs  You  Like  It  Jaques  apostrophises  '*a  naiser- 
ablc  world,"  and  in  Harnki  there  is  that  despondent  view  of 
posthumous  fame,  had  been  drunk  almost  to  the  dregs.  1)ut 
in  the  latter  drama,  where  Polonius  says  to  Ophelia: 

"  IVTieu  the  blood  burns,  how  prniiigal  t!ic  soul 
Gives  the  tongue  vowa  ! — " 

the  writer  of  the  passage  perhaps  recollected  his  own  ardour 
and  its  fruits.^ 

'   Haalitl'fi  Faiiht  attd  Polfdori,  1906,  p.  35{j. 

■  Mucli  laxity,  uo  doaiit^  prevaileil.  has  always  don«  bo,  in  this  direc- 
tion in  rural  di»Lricts,  where  greater  Facilities  exist  for  irregular  relatious 
between  Ibe  sexes,  and  did  so  ici  Sliakespear'H  da;  to  a  far  larger  extent. 
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Anne  Hathaway *s  father  died  in  1581^*^  just  prior  to  her 
marringT*,  leaving  to  her  upon  that  event  J?6,  13s.  4d.  or 
about  J?&}  of  our  present  money.  There  was  another 
daughter  CAthcnnev  &  nftme  which  seems  to  have  lingered 
unfavourably  in  Shakespe&r'^a  mind  on  some  ground,  Mhich 
lias  ceased  to  he  traceable.  But  the  <^;otta[^e  at  Shottery  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  family  rather  than  of  the 
poet'a  future  wife^  and  nmy  or  may  not  have  beeji  Anne's 
birthpliu'e,  as  she  was  probably  born  about  IdGO.  If  the 
latter  retained  her  fathers  legacy, it  was  a  not  unimportant 
aid  to  the  voung  couple,  when  they  became  mtin  and  wife  in 
IS&t,  and  we  seem  to  have  a  warrant  for  inferring  that 
Ihe  engagement  was  known  to  the  bride^  father,  when  he 
executed  his  will  more  than  a  twelvemonth  prior. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  contemporary  Hathaway  residence 
is  impracticable  save  by  guesswork.  The  Hathaways  and 
Shakespears  may  have  been  approximately  of  the  same 
social  »>tanding,  and  the  Ardens  of  Great  Wilmecote  or 
■  Wincote  may  be  treated  as  occupying  a  co-ordinate  posi- 
tion  to  their  Kentish  namesakes  and  connections.  The 
nuh-bcd,  of  which  one  end  was  usually  turned  back  to 
serve  as  a  pillow,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  article  of 
furniture  in  the  cottage,  and  was  common  at  that  periotl, 
tk»  it  had  been  long  before,  to  dwellings  and  ]>ersonages  of 
all  ranks. 

llie  biographers  do  not  throw  the  least  light  on  his 
nioieuients  from  1583,  when  he  was  formally  united  to 
Anne  Hathaway,  to  1586,  when  he  proceeded  to  London 
alone,  to  return  only  at  intervals.  Within  those  years, 
while  a  family  was  growing  up,  the  young  couple  must  have 
occupied  theii*  own  premises  in  Stratford,  where  the  muni- 
cipal records  amply  shew  that  apartments  wei"e  available 
for  such  as  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  aftbrd  a  separate 
bouse;  but  their  whereabouts  and  the  entire  domiciliary 
question  are  irretrievable;  and  all  that  we  distinguish  of 

>  Precicelf  ]»  the  same  way  the  marriage  o£  John  Shake^pear  ctosdy 
niccecded  the  death  ot  the  taLber-jc-Law. 
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the  early  mamed  days  is  a  speculative  glimpse  in  the 
143rd  Sonnet  and  a  reference  by  Ophelia  in  Hojnlei  to  the 
tune,  which  suited  the  spinning-wheel,  unless  the  poet  pre- 
served the  recollection  in  later  days  of  a  sheep's  heart 
washed  for  his  dinner  by  his  wife,  and  made  Rosalind,  a 
duke's  daughter)  faiiiilifii:  with  the  process,  when  he  was 
writing  As  You  Like  It.  It  may  just  as  soon  have  hap- 
pened in  Henley  Street  days.  Nor  do  we  know  whether 
that  odd  feature  in  the  Two  Gentlenieji  nf  Vermui — Launce 
and  his  dog — has  a  retrospective  personal  significance.  Of 
the  poet's  resources  in  those  four  or  five  years  we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  Hathaway  dowry  of  i'G,  13s.  4d. 
But  during  a  portion  of  that  time  John  Shakespear  etill 
continued  to  maintain  his  position  and  his  power  of  render- 
ing help. 

There  was  an  ample  interval  between  1563i*  the  date  of 
birth,  and  1586-7,  that  of  removal  to  London,  for  much  in 
the  way  of  adventure  and  misadventure  for  &  youth  in  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  heiilth  and  energy,  discharging  com- 
missions for  his  father  in  different  directions,  or  bent  on 
sport  and  pleasure.  He  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
his  comrades  at  and  round  Stratford,  and  could  have  told  us 
not  a  little,  that  we  are  never  to  know.  How  far  may  we 
follow  home  that  sentence  addressed  by  Hamlet  to  Ophelia: 
"I  am  myself  indi^erent  honest,  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me 
of  Buch  things,  that  it  were  lietter  ray  mother  had  not  borne 
me.  ..."  It  is  thus  with  most  of  us ;  bnt  few  live  to  store 
up  such  incidents,  and  to  render  them  part  of  the  national 
property  by  selection  and  refinement,  as  Shakespear  did  in 
certain  passages  of  his  Sonnets  and  other  i'oems,  and  in  the 
comic  parts  of  j^  Micltuitaner  NighCs  Dream^  The  I'mnhig  of 
a  ShreiCy  and  other  pieces.  He  gave  the  audience  all  that 
he  deemed  it  likely  that  it  would  care  to  hear.     He  has 

'  In  a  copy  of  Beta's  Nete  Tnlament,  15&8,  tliere  is  &  coeval  autograph 
of  Julm  Smitti,  whoni  we  Bod  described  as  "  an  Author  and  Linguist," 
and  who  was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  IS63  and  died  there  in  LGm,  He 
was  tharefore  in  tbc  absoliitei&b  aenee  Shak(9spaar''ii  coiitetDjiornrj. 
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permitted  us  to  witness  bucolic  scenes,  which  were  fftmUiar 
to  him,  cjrceptvt  excipictidis. 

The  years  inmietliiitely  antet'edent  to  the  settlement  in 
London  enabled  one  so  keenly  observant  aiid  so  retentive  of 
what  be  saw  and  heard  to  aecuniulate  countless  points  out- 
sidt  the  immediate  theatrical  range  at  a  time,  when  he  had 
yet  to  fix  his  choice  of  a  calliiig,  before  he  went  up  tu  the 
XDeti'upclis,  iincertrtin  what  might  happen;  and  two  of  the 
ntfMt  conspicuous  illustrations  of  this  instinctive  and  fruitful 
drift  manifest  themselves  in  the  exceptionally  ample  space 
allotted  in  A  Wmiefa  Tah  to  a  sheep-shearing;  doubt- 
less, n  transfer  from  real  life,  and  in  the  Induction  to  the 
Tomhtgof  a  f>hreu',  which  was  pi-oiiiiiately  suggested  by  a 
very  slight  hint  in  the  foundation-play  of  1594.  By  birth 
uid  bv  instinct  both  on  his  father's  and  uiother^s  side  his 
training  was  rural^  and  he  enjoyed  a  conversance  &om 
earliest  adolescence  with  the  costume  of  the  countryside; 
but,  unlike  a  uiodern  poefs  Tetcr  liell,  he  soon  learned  to 
see  in  everything  about  him  beauty  and  wisdom  hidden  from 
the  less  privileged  eyes  of  the  agriculturists  and  mechanics 
uound  him.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  testimony  that  he 
occBsdooally,  on  business  or  otherwise^  passed  over  into  the 
bordering  counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucester.  In  one  of 
his  historical  plays  he  may  have  remembered  a  visit  to  the 
Cotswoldsand  the  view  of  Berkeley  Castle  from  Stinchcombe 
Hill ;  and  indeed  in  the  Merry  Wives  Slender  is  made  to 
ask  Fage^  whether  bis  fallow  greyhound  was  not  outrun  on 
Cotaol ?  and  these  local  tninut'uE  abound  in  certain  of  the 
dnmos. 

Aubrey  thought  tliat  the  poet  might  have  received  a 
sugg»tion  of  Dogberry  from  a  constable  at  Crendon  in 
Buckinghamshire,  who  was  still  living  in  164S,  when  Aubrey 
first  went  to  Oxford. 

Whence  he  drew  the  inimitable  FalstalF,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  decide.  He  impresses  one  as  an  ideal  creation  or  &ome 
model,  encountered  by  the  poet  in  his  travels  or  rambles, 
enlarged  and  enriched  to  produce  the  masterly  and  over- 
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beft 


and    which  the 


coming  presentment,  whk*!: 
actual  original  might  have  barely  recognized.  For  there 
was  of  course  a  germ,  on  which  this  superstructure  was 
erected,  as  a  tattooed  skull  is  said  to  have  been  the  basis  of 
the  Gothic  architecture. 

The  luxuriant  comic  scenes  in  some  of  the  earlier  plays, 
and  the  presence  of  a  vein,  almost  descending  to  farce,  though 
refinement  itself  in  comparison  with  the  source  whence  it  was 
borrowed,  in  the  induction  to  the  Tamhig  of  a  Shreu\  and 
the  interlude  dropped  into  the  Midsamnwr  Night*s  Dream, 
where  it  divides  with  the  fairies  the  attention  of  the  audience 
and  the  reader,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  ill-dated  interval 
between  1574  and  1586.  From  independent  sources  and 
quarters  —  Gloucestershire,  OKfordshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Suflblk  ' — we  gather  that  there  was  a  practice^  as  early 
as  1511,  of  performing  stage  plays  in  the  country,  either  in 
market -tow  us  or  elsewhere,  by  subscription  among  all  the 
adjacent  villages,  and  that  these  spectacles  were  of  a  varied 
character — allegorical,  moral,  and  hnmorous.  Companies 
from  the  metropolis  sometimes  exhibited  them  ;  sometimes 
they  were  arranged  on  the  spot  with  properties  borroweil 
from  the  nearest  urban  centre;  but  at  first,  while  they  were 
limited  to  religious  subjects — and  the  poet  may  well  have 
been  an  edified  s.pectatoi',  just  when  such  a  type  was  growing 
out  of  fashion — they  occupied  a  considerable  time  in  the 
representation,  and  already  in  1511  we  hear  of  minstrels, 
refreshment,  and  playbooks,  and  of  a  handsome  balance  of 
profit  on  the  expenses.  Lyndsays  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates 
is  said  to  have  been  publitTly  performed  at  Cupar  in  1540i," 
at  Linlithgow  in  the  same  ycar»  and  in  1544  near  Edinburgh, 
whore  Henry  Cbarteris,  the  printer  of  the  edition  of  1S68, 
tells  us  that  he  witnessed  the  exhibition,  sitting  nine  hours 

I  My  Marma/.  of  OU  English  Play*.  1892,  pp.  B3.  161,  £01  :  A  €.  Mtrtj 
Talyt,  152(1,  rcpr.  Ia87.  fol.  1  ;  Hailitt'a  W'arltm,  it  233.  The  cuatom  is 
BliJi  obeerved  in  fiOm>e  foreign  localities.  A  quite  recent  English  traveller 
in  the  Basque  proviDccs  found,  on  crossiDgr  the  froDtier,  a  comiuaj  of 
pcasantB  performing  a,  religious  drama  in  a  booth. 

"  KUia,  Orf'jiiiul  ItUrrt,  3rd  Series,  iii,  28a. 
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on  the  hank  at  Grecnside.'  Tn  1^40  the  so-called  Comedy 
of  Dkyttt/arlu*  the  Tyrant^  by  Janies  Wedderborn,  was  repre- 
sented at  Dundee.'  Curiously  enough,  Witney  itself  was 
alnuwt,  if  not  quite  down  to  the  age  of  Shakespear,  the 
scene  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  a  pl^y  on  the  Hesurr&ction^ 
of  which  Lanibards  has  left  hia  youthful  reminiscences.  It 
waa  mainly  a  puppet-show,  but  a  man,  popularly  known  as 
Jack  SnackfT  of  IVitmi/t  took  the  part  of  the  watchman.* 
Considering  that  biographera  have  to  account  for  a  full 
dozen  years  of  Shakes [j^ir's  youth,  during  which  his  intervals 
of  leisure  were  considerable,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
tl&at  he  was  an  ocia^ional  spectator  at  these  entertainments, 
when  they  had  begun  to  assume  a  secular  and  even  humoroui 
character,  and  that^  while  they  tended  to  form  his  taste, 
they  lingered  in  a  tenacious  memory,  till  the  unforeseen 
I  opportunity  presented  itself  of  turning  such  recollections  to 
substantial  and  advantageous  account.  If  a  boy  like  Willis 
of  Gloucester  could  recall  at  seventy-five  the  Cradh  of 
Sentritt/t  which  he  had  seen  so  long  before,  and  which  is 
quoted  in  the  play  of  Sir  Thnnms  More^  1560,  and  in 
Greene's  Arbmto^  1584,  as  if  it  had  been  a  perfectly  recent 
occurrence,  Shakespear  is  far  likelier  to  have  treasured  up 
these  juvenile  experiences.  He  clang;  to  them  only  too 
fondly*  and  forsooth  there  are  cases,  where  even  in  his  ripe 
dnunatic  work  his  Brst  schooling,  as  I  take  it  to  have  been, 
has  exerted  a  pernicious  influence.  He  carried  throughout 
his  professional  roiirse  too  pronounced  a  leaning  to  farce 
aod  fun — those  of  the  rustics,  whom  he  had  had  under  his 
eves,  whom  he  may  have  helped  to  learn  their  part-s,  of 
whom  he  may  have  perchance  now  and  again  made  one,  as 
jfiscfaylus  may  have  mixed  in  the  coarse  dramatic  spectacles 
of  his  boyhood,  and  have  been  thus  inspired  to  attempt 
higher  things.  There  long  survived  the  persuasion  that  the 
leading  characteristic  and  merit  of  the  |ioet  was  low  comedy, 

»  DkLsoD  and  Bdmond.  Anrnii  a/ Scottish  Printinff,  18P0,  p,  ZiB, 

*  See  mj  Manual  a/  Old  Play»,  WJ2,  p.  Ii4. 

*  Se«  my  Kamn.  rol.  U.  p.  221. 
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For  the  unnamed  author  of  Ai>glont,m  Spcculumt  16S4, 
observed  that  "although  his  genius  was  jocular,  he  could 
he  solemn  and  serious  when  occasion  required,  aa  appears  in 
his  tragedies.**  The  advance  in  aUnost  three-quarters  of 
a  century  from  1616  toward  a  true  gaug^  of  the  man  was 
only  just  so  much  as  this.  I  must  return  to  the  point 
hereafter ;  but  I  will  add  that  the  sole  audible  remark  of 
John  Shakespear  seems  to  have  been  much  to  the  same 
effect — that  his  son  was  prone  to  playing  jokes. 

The  purely  rural  presentations  were  almost  necessarily 
selections  or  abridgments,  which  would  deniand  a  certain 
amount  of  judgment.  In  the  Oxfordshire  example,  some 
countrymen  from  Stanton-Harcourt  had  rehearsed  their 
parts  during  some  time,  and  travelled  to  Witney^  where  the 
play  (MmedorJta)  was  to  be  performed.  There  was  an 
accident,  which  the  writer  of  the  account  evidently  ascribed 
to  divine  wrath.  Here  was  the  case,  however,  where  a 
lengthened  coaching  was  undertaken,  doubtless  under  the 
eye  of  a  comparative  expert.  The  disposition  to  connect 
this  drama  to  a  limited  extent  with  Shakespear  prompts 
the  suggestion,  that  at  a  place,  only  twelve  miles  from 
Oxford,  some  adaptation  of  a  piece  thus  associated  with  the 
poet  may  have  been  exhibited  on  prior  occasions  under  his 
eye  and  with  his  assistance.  There  is  a  fortuitous  indication 
of  the  practice  of  calling  on  a  playwright  or  even  a  per- 
former of  experience  to  write  a  prologue  for  rural  theatricals. 
There  is  among  the  Ashniole  MSS.  one  composed  for  such 
s  purpose  by  William  Barkstead — probably  Darkstead  the 
actor  and  poet. 

We  gain  only  a  casual  idea  of  the  class  of  piece  pre- 
sented in  rural  di:^tricts  in  those  days.  The  Life  ajid 
JiepeiUaTice  of  Mary  Magdalen^  1566,  is  said  in  the  pro- 
logue  to  have  been  exhibited  on  the  boards  at  a  charge 
of  a  halfjienny  or  a  penny,  which  reads  like  a  provincial 
taritf.  Afulta  renascentur.  In  January,  1904,  a  play  was 
rehearsed  and  performed  in  a  Kentish  village  near  Tou- 
bridge  by  the  villagers  themselves. 
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Broad  and  coarse  as  the  early  English  farce,  no  doubt, 
WftA,  it  never  reached  the  outrageous  groasness  of  the  popular 
pieces  composed  for  French  audiences,  which  a  recent  editor  of 
these^Ktfj  justly  BtigmatizeBas"orduriereg,'"nor  did  Shake- 
ftpeu*  judge  desirable,  when  he  set  about  such  matters,  even 
the  very  modified  licence  of  the  native  productions  of  this 
dut,  which  had  been  in  vogue  just  before  bia  day. 

This  local  preparation  for  what  was  to  come,  reasonably 
as  it  uiny  be  allowed  by  analogy,  assists  in  elucidating  that 
otherwise  rather  unintelligible  and  rather  incongruous 
elcoieut  Id  some  of  the  j>lays,  to  which  I  have  called  atteni- 
tioD^  And  which  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  more 
Appreciable  humour  of  Falstaff.  In  his  latest  productions, 
the  earlv  influence  of  the  country  grows  less  perceptible,  yet 
it  does  not  entirely  disappear. 

I  ascribe  with  Bonie  warrant  and  confidence  to  the 
perioil,  antecedent  to  a  final  settlement  in  London  in  or 
about  1586,  that  practical  and  exact  knowledge  of  country 
life  and  character,  of  which  the  fruit  is  alike  visible  in  the 
Poems  and  Playi;.  His  attendance  on  his  father  in  his 
Taried  daily  employments  alone  familiarized  him  with  an 
immense  store  and  diversity  of  rural  experience;  there  was, 
t)eside4,  the  incidental  intercourse  with  agricultural  relatives 
and  neighbour!^ ;  and  the  periodical  journeys  to  and  from 
London  must  have  been  helpful.  Aubrey  ia  of  opinion  that 
Shakespear  and  Jonson  were  equally  indebted  to  this  sort 
of  study  from  the  life;  and  one  acquires  the  notion,  that 
direct  and  ocular  sug^stion  formed  no  insignificant  part 
of  the  Stratford  writer's  library — human  documents  more 
veracious  than  books.  Yet  outside  the  route  between  his 
home  and  the  theatre  of  his  labours,  and  the  environs  of 
London,  I  fail  to  trace  the  poet,  as  regards  his  travelling 
range,  beyond  Windsor,  Kent,^  Sussex,  and  Somersetshire, 

>  Qonuu  a  nidation  »ith  Eest  at  bat  bad  been  facilitated  by  the 
etftabluhmeDfc  of  a  poetttl  sen-ii^e  uDder  officiat  auspicas^  yet  m  l&Ul 
it  occupied  a  measenger  with  d^patcbea  for  Sir  Robert  Cecil  Ltrcnty- 
oac  boors  to  proceed  from  Dover  to  Partford  by  rcfad. 
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Within  such  limits,  however^  what  an  abuntlance  of  types 
and  models ! 

That  some  potent  motive  actuated  the  poet  in  leaving 
his  native  town,  where  he  had  serious  personal  respoiiai" 
hihties  and  intimate  ties,  is  undeniable ;  and  it  ia  not  less 
likely  that  he  may  have  at  times  been  implicated  singly  or 
with  others  in  certain  irregularities  in  the  direction  of 
poaching.  Nevertheless  I  apprehend  thut  the  traditionat 
accoant  of  his  flight  from  Stratford  to  avoid  the  resent- 
ment of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  is  very  far  from  a  statement  of 
the  real  circunistatices^,  is  in  fact  totally  erroneous^  and  that, 
if  there  was  a  juvenile  indiscretion,  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  when  he  was  sent  up  to  London  to  be  out  of  the  way 
for  a  season,  several  years  prior  to  J5S6, 

I  gather  from  unniijitakable  allu^ion^,  that  when  he 
made  his  way  to  London  on  this  as  well  as  on  former 
occasions,  he  rode  on  horseback,  as  I'eele  the  dramatist 
did,  when  he  visited  Oxford,  Bristol,  and  other  places, 
bi^aking  the  journey  at  some  intermediate  stage;  hut  he 
may  have  also  made  use  of  the  waggons  or  the  carts,  which 
traversed  the  intermediate  space,  and  carried  boUi  passengers 
and  goods.  What  a  different  spectacle  Stratford  presented 
ivhen  he  left  or  reached  it]  Yet  not  more  so  than  London. 
We  have  in  the  Stratford  records  of  the  time  even  the  cost 
of  horse-hire  thence  to  London,  namely,  iive  shillings,  of 
course  money  of  the  time ;  but  when  Adrian  Quiney  pro- 
ceeded thither  on  public  business  in  1577  he  had  an  allow- 
ance of  thirty  shillings.  When  Sadler  of  Stratford,  a  member 
of  a  family  very  intimate  with  the  Shakcspears,  instead  of 
riilhig  on  hoi'seback  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  lady  in  the 
country,  as  his  father  hail  desired  and  expected,  resolved  to 
.seek  his  fortune  in  London,  as  the  Burbages  and  others  had 
done,  he  rode  beside  the  carrier  (as  he  did  not  ktiow  the 
way).  On  his  aiTival  at  tlie  metropolis  he  sold  hia  horse  in 
Siiiithfield  to  furnish  himself  with  means.  Even  in  1769, 
when  the  Garricks  went  down  for  the  Jubilee,  tliey  left 
Hampton  at  7  p.m.  on  June  18,  and  did  not  reach  Stratford 
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til)  5  F.M.  on  the  fcUon  ing  day,  &o  that  the  meanR  of  transit 
had  not  been  much  accelerated  in  all  those  years.' 

That  he  employed  a  horse  appears— if  we  ai'e  justified 
id  drawing  any  delitiite  conclusioti  from  that  mysterious 
work — from  more  than  one  passage  in  the  SonnetJtt  Take 
the  SCnh  :— 

"  How  he&v^  do  1  jonniey  on  the  way, 

AVTien  what  1  seek  — my  weary  travel'a  end — 
Dotb  teacli  tliat  eaae  and  that  rejiose  to  say, 
'Thui  far  the  miles  are  mea.«ur'd  from  thy  friend.' 
TAe  bea4it  that  Amr*  irif,  tired  with  my  vi'oe, 
Plodfl  dully  on,  to  bear  llmt  weight  in  me, 
A»  if  liy  flome  instinct  the  wretch  dirl  kuow, 
liU  rider  tov'd  not  speed,  beiug  made  from  thee — " 

lb  Ihc  next  quatorzaiii  we  similarly  have  -.-^ 

"  O,  wliat  exctiae  will  my  poor  heaet  then  jiiid, 
Wlien  swift  pxtromity  can  seem  hut  elow? 
Hiein  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  Uie  wind ; 
III  wiuged  speed  no  motion  shall  1  know — " 

and»  turniDg  back  to  Sonnet  27,  the  writer  says :— 

"  Weary  with  toil,  1  hastQ  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repoea  for  limbs  with  travel  tir'd — " 

which  seems  to  bespeak  the  result  of  a  journeyj  not  on  foot, 
bnt  by  the  same  medium,  which  is  go  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  preceding  quotations.  One  of  the  numberless  cobwebs 
woven  by  the  students  of  the  Smutett  brings  the  poet 
before  us  &s  afflicted  with  lameness.  It  may  not  be  too 
adventurous,  corsideriug  the  constant  use  of  horses  for 
travelling  purposes,  to  ascribe  the  allusion  to  a  temporary 

■  Ib  the  %ime  of  Charles  II.  &ir  Atidrew  Halfoar,  a  SootJeb  physlclai], 
tellj  lu  that  the  Rye  carrier  waft  to  be  found  at  the  King's  Head,  South- 
wvk,  tlist  be  charged  (this  wils  aboat  16G8)  twelve  &hillmg«  a  bead  ioi 
■■ddle-hoisee,  and  that  it  took  two  dajs  to  ride  from  Loodon  to  Bye. 
LMerr  to  a  Frtrfui.  1700,  t^-  7.  In  a  printed  Ta^t  of  Duianers  about 
161Q,  Bye  U  iDade  to  be  4S  miles  from  LoELdon  and  Dover  SC.  But  tbey 
remgaiHd  two  soalflE  of  meadarement,  the  toeasdred  aod  ibe^  computed 
■lie. 
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accident,  of  which  the  inconvenience  was  still  sensible,  when 
the  particular  stanza  was  committed  to  writing.  A  man 
ia  not  usuaII^  viewed  as  lame,  who  is  merely  bo  during  an 
interval  under  special  circumstances.  But  it  is  curious  that 
St.  Giles  has  been  similarly  described  as  lame,  while  it  is 
ftdmitted  to  be  dubious,  whether  he  was  so  horn,  or  it  was 
an  infirmity  contracted  by  accident. 

In  As  Vou  Like  It,  the  poet  refers  to  the  ftUse  gallop  of 
veraes  aa  a  piece  of  actmd  experience  collected  and  stored 
up  against  use,  and  if  we  dared  to  go  farther,  we  might 
be  so  hardy  as  to  imagine  that  the  treacherous  step  of  his 
horse  on  some  occasion  led  to  a  serious  casualty-  On  the 
contrary,  hod  the  lameness  been  a  natural  and  chronic 
feature,  it  was  one  which  might  have  served  the  turn  of 
Iluhcrt  Greene,  when  he  launched  bis  diatribe  in  159^  and 
could  find  nothinf^  worse  to  say,  than  that  Shakespear  aspired 
to  shew  elder  dmmatists  how  their  work  should  have  been 
done,  &nd  in  future  to  do  it  himself. 

Uf  the  two  classes  of  allusion  in  the  Works,  those  of 
a  general  and  those  of  a  particular  tenor,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  place  in  the  latter  category  the  snatch  iti 
A  Winter's  Tale  :— 


'  Jog^  on,  jog  an,  the  footpath  way — " 


treating  it  as  a  reminiscence,  chastened  by  time,  of  many 
expeditions  performed  in  earlier  life,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, not  necessarily  to  London,  hut  from  one  part  of  the 
native  county  or  region  to  another. 

'i'he  Lucy  of  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV,  and  of  the 
Merry  Wlve^  is  evidently  the  same  pei-son,  though  drawn 
in  the  two  dramas  under  different  impressions  and  aspects. 
This  gentleman,  so  fortuitously  celebrated,  was  born  in 
\h%%  and  was  educated  at  home,  it  seems,  by  Fox  the 
inartyrologist,  from  whom  he  imbibed  certain  puritanical 
tendencies.  Sir  Thomas  spent  part  of  the  year  in  Warwick- 
shire at  Charlecote  and  part  in  Gloucestershire.  When  we 
^t  encounter  him  in  the  earlier  drama,  he  is  introduced  as 
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in  Gloucestershire.  He  lost  his  wife  ill  1595-6^  and  he 
tiim$elf  died  in  1600.  Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  between 
his  death  and  the  generally  received  date  of  the  removal  of 
Sh&kespear  to  London  to  evadle  the  consequences  of  his 
reputed  transgression.  1  scarcely  know  what  credence  is 
due  to  the  anecdote  about  the  pasquil,  and  the  reference  in 
one  of  the  plays,  alike  derogatory  to  the  Lucys,  but  it 
ouTKft  on  its  face  a  strong  consanguinity  with  the  Combe 
canard.  The  coat  was  not  peculiar  to  Lucy;  it  was  also 
l>onie  by  the  Percys.  The  Shakespear  Lucy  appeared  to 
have  been  tolerably  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  Bench, 
and  to  have  been  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Corporation 
of  Stratford  just  about  1dS6.  He  interested  himself  Jd 
IocaI  a^irs^  as  a  perusal  of  the  Borough  records  suffices  to 
establish.  Judging  from  an  entry  under  1580-1,  the  Cor- 
poration occasionally  received  a  buck  as  a  compliment  from 
Cbarlecote,  and  paid  the  keeper  of  the  park  a  gratuity  of 
five  shillings  for  bringing  it. 

In  Henri/  IV.  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Shallow 
leaves  on  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  slightly  eccentric, 
yet  genial  country  squire  of  at  least  average  parts.  I'liii 
piece  ia  supposed  to  have  been  exhibited  in  1597-8,  during 
the  life  of  Lucy;  and  it  is  surely  a  transfer  to  the  boards 
and  paper,  which  neither  the  Knight  himself  (for  he  had 
worn  spurs  since  156o-6]  nor  his  friends  could  have  failed 
to  identify.  But  there  is  not  the  contemptuous  reference  to 
the  family  coat  of  arms,  which  appears  in  the  Merry  Wir^s, 
when  Lucy  was  no  more.  At  the  same  time,  the  personal 
traits  of  Shallow  are  reproduced  by  the  latter,  where  we 
again  meet  with  his  trick  of  iteration,  and  iu  his  pleasant 
natural  vein  he  says  to  Tage ; — 

"  For  though  we  !»  juitices  and  doctorSr 
And  Churchmen,  yet  we  are  i 
The  80RB  of  women,  Master  Page." 

I'ur  those  who  ore  inclined  (as  I  am)  to  challenge  the 
theory  that  Shakespear  was  tlriven  from  his  home  by  the 
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agency  of  Lucy,  there  are  the  considerations  that  John 
Shakespear  himself  had  a  bent  toward  the  statue,  and  in  his 
official  capadty  favoured  the  players,  ■who  visited  the 
Borough,  that  the  young  Stratfordian  had  then  already 
acquired  some  relish  and  capacity  for  theatrical  exhibitions 
on  a  humble  scale  among  his  fellows,  as  well  as  ft'om  the 
companies  which  visited  the  neighbourhood)  and  that,  as  I 
have  tried  for  the  fiist  time  to  establish,  he  went  up  to  the 
Metropolis  in  or  about  1586,  not  friendless^  but  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  sympathy  and  support. 
I  am  simply  dealing  with  the  original  motive  for  settlement 
in  London,  which  experienced  farther  developments — took 
a  turn  and  shape  perhaps  scarcely  anticipated  by  the  adven- 
turer* There  is  also  the  collateral  possibility,  if  it  ia  nothing 
more,  that  the  abandonment  of  Stratford,  and  of  the 
prospect  of  continuing  his  father's  employments,  arose,  not 
from  any  transient  motive,  such  as  the  Lucy  traditionj  but 
from  Q,  crisis  in  the  parental  affairs,  which  rendered  some 
new  departure  urgent. 

The  deer-stealing  business,'  whether  it  occurred  or  not, 
and  whether,  being  a  fact,  it  came  under  the  magisterial 
cognizance  of  Lucy,  cxjuld  not  have  exerted  a  paramount 
inflaence  over  the  career  of  Shakeepear.  The  sitter  for  the 
portrait  of  Shallow,  at  so  considerable  a  distance  of  time 
from  the  momentous  crisis  in  the  poet's  life,  is  not  depicted 
vith  such  marked  severity  as  the  puritan  faction  in  Twelfth 
A'lffhij  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  looking  at  Sir  Thonias 
Lucy^s  religious  views.  Landowners  and  game-preservers, 
and  those  who  own  no  land  and  ha%*e  no  game  to  preserve, 
have  been  immeiuorially  on  opposite  sides.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  instructive  and  even  amusing  to  note  the 
way  in  which  the  great  mind  became  a  storehouse  for  every 

•  Poacbrng  of  various  Iciuds  was  naturally  a  very  ancient.,  facoiirite. 
■ni3  widely  difEqsed  pursuit  ami  offcace,  Dr.  Slmoii  Focman  in  his  Auta- 
bio^rapky  speaks  of  it  as  ods  of  the  r^creatiutis  af  bis  youth,  and  cotiplcs 
U  with  dsQcipg -school a,  vooiag  of  weochea,  and  bunting  the  hare,  almost 
as  if  the  last  were  in  adLffercnt  categoi^  ffou  deer  and  rabbit  Btealiog. 
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■ort  of  serricieable  nmlermi,  even  Uie  most  trivial,  laid  up 
Aj^iiist  the  opportunity  for  use,  as  where,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Mtny  Wh'(9,  in  the  scene  between  Shallow  and 
FdsbLfl^,  the  poet  recollects  something  which,  by  more  than 
possibility,  hiid  occurred  years  before  to  himself  down  in 
Warwickshire ; — 

"Shalloie:  Kiuglil,Fou  have  beaten  my  menj,  killed  my  (!ccr,  atid 
bnkan  flpen  my  li>dge. 

•*  Falttaf:  But  not  ki4KU  jfour  keeper's  daughter" 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  irrelevant  to  the  Lucy  episode, 
let  tlie  pret^ise  circumstances  have  been  what  tbey  may,  to 
invite  Attention  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  offence  ascribed 
to  the  poet  in  trespassing  on  preserves  of  any  kind  with  & 
felonious  intent;  mure  especially  as  modilied  legislation  on 
thi»  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  commenced  very  long 
before  his  time.  The  I7th  chapter  of  the  Act  3  and  4 
Edward  VI.  (ISiQ)  first  expressly  deals  with  unlawful  hunt- 
ing in  &ny  park,  forest,  chase,  or  other  enclosed  ground. 
Ilii*  statute  was  to  a  certain  extent  declaratory  of  earlier 
ones,  but  with  some  relaxation.  The  consequences  to 
Sluikespear,  assuming  the  tradition  to  be  well  founded, 
would  have  been  far  graver  than  may  be  generally  supposed, 
however,  as  many  of  the  drastic  provisions  of  the  ancient 
Charter  of  the  Forest  yet  remained  in  full  force.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  till  7  James  I.,  1610,  that  pecuniary 
penalties  were  substituted. 

An  introduction  to  a  more  rational  appreciation  of 
Shakcspear''9  life  in  London,  when  he  Knally  relinquished 
Stratford  as  a  home,  and  denied  himself  the  dght  of  a 
yoong  wife  and  three  children  of  tender  age,  to  enter  on  a 
meteoric  course  of  thirty  years  unparalleled  in  human  history, 
is  a  study  of  the  poet's  London,  a  consideration  of  what 
London  was  in  1587,  of  what  its  institutions  were,  and  what 
its  topographical  costume  was.  Much  of  this  sort  of  learn- 
ing is  to  be  gathered  fi-om  Stow,  Harrison's  Description  of 
UngUmd^  and   other  works  of  reference.      But  the  early 
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training  of  the  young  Warwickshire  settler  was  primarily 
rural.  He  was  at  home  in  all  the  amusements  and  pursuits 
of  the  country,  and  his  experience  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away.  He  utilised  his  &mi]iarity  with  horses  in  his  first 
published  literary  essay — Venus  and  Adonis;  but  it  was 
a  doss  of  acquirement,  whidi  was  mainly  calculated  for 
subsidiary  purposes  or  incidental  illustration.  Upon  this 
young  man  was  laid  the  obligation  of  proving  that  he  had 
within  him  resources  to  whidi  the  hoards  of  provincial  lore 
would  stand  in  the  relation  of  secondary  accessories. 


CHAPl'EB  H 

Tbc  BoTlwges  and  Blobard  Tarlton — StiaVespear  the  fler\'Dnt  dF  James 
Barb«ge — Bhorodilch,  SmithficliS,  and  Boob  ester— Robin  Ofitler  pte- 
sDTped  to  have  been  Shakespeor's  predeccisor  nndor  Earbage — Richard 
Tu Iton  the  Yorick  of  Hatrdtt — The  poet's  obildi^h  aad  later  kocnledge 
of  bini— Other  settleTa  froni  StrBtford  in  LotidoD — His  caT^er  t^  an 
actajr — J3arbage  the  aotor— His  Intimac;  with  the  poet. 

1586-92 

Thk  period  between  1574-  and  1586  hud  been  one  of  fertile 
intellectual  incubation,  when  cognizance  was  consciously 
or  otherwise  in  steady  course  of  being  taken  of  whatever 
and  whomever  fell  in  his  way,  juat  as  the  interval  from 
1586  to  15d6,  was  on^.,  when  his  experience  was  prepar- 
ing to  mature  and  fructify  in  an  opulence  of  ideas  and  a 
happiness  of  diction,  which  we  have  still  some  diHicuIty  In 
surpassing  \ 

I  urge  the  premises  that  lie  already  in  1587  knew  not 
only  the  Stratford  Burbages — a  matter  almost  of  course— but 
Kichard  Tarlton,  James  Burbage,  who  was  of  a  Stratford 
•tockj  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  feci  an  interest  in 
£hake.spear  as  a  beginner,  had  presumably  quitted  his  native 
town,  where  we  6nd  John  Burbage  a  burgess  as  early  as  1555, 
mnd  a  contemporary  of  the  poet's  father^  to  try  his  fortune  in 
le  metropolis;  James,  who  was  destined,  uncon-sclously,  as  it 
were,  to  exercise  a  most  potential  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  his  young  countryman,  had  originally  been  a  joiner,  as 
then  understood  ;  but  he  became  a  tavern-keeper  as  well  as 
a  theatrical  proprietor.  In  other  words  he  wasj  in  fact, 
what  was  recognized  as  a  hasteler.  Anyone  wishful  to  learn 
the  precise  rank  and  functions  of  this  large  body  of  traders 
can  do  so  by  reference  to  the  account  in  print  of  the  Gilds 
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of  London.^  The  hosteler  of  the  Elizabethan  era  was  the 
landlord,  possibly  the  owner,  of  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment,  and  parallel  to  the  mudcrn  hotel-keeper ;  and  it  was 
his  pi-actice  to  delegate  to  an  assistant  the  superintendence 
of  the  stahles  and  hayloft,  which  formed,  as  thev  often  at 
present  do,  an  independent  department.  In  days  vhen 
posting  was  the  sole  and  universal  method  of  locotnotion  by 
land,  the  hosteler  was  therefore  a  far  from  unimportant 
jiersonage,  and  the  elder  Burbage  added  to  his  income  not 
inconsiderably  from  this  collateral  Boarce.  Few  things 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  resort  of  Shakespear  on  his 
arrival  in  London  to  Burbage,  or  than  the  willingness  of  the 
latter  to  avail  himself  of  the  Kbrvices  of  the  son  of  a  Stratford 
neighbour  who  was  able  to  prove  his  practical  efficiency  for 
taking  over  duties  scarc-ely  less  onetous  and  responsible  than 
those  of  the  master.  On  this  ground,  and  in  such  au  em- 
ployment— a  highly  respectable  one,  demanding  very  special 
knowledge — the  process  of  serious  professional  study  com- 
menced,  and  a  thoroughly  new  class  of  experiences  was 
thrown  open  to  Shakespear,  comprising  the  run  of  hia 
employer's  theatre  at  vacant  intervals.  ITie  purchase  and 
sale  of  horses  ^vere  among  his  occupations,  and  Smithfield 
was  not  very  distant  from  Shoreditch.  He  must  have 
frequently  trodden  or  ridden  the  intermediate  distance,  and 
made  himself  conversant  with  Smithfield  bargains  and 
Smithtield  sharpers. 

There  is  more  than  offers  itself  on  the  surface  in  the 
transfer  of  himself  to  the  metropolis.  About  this  time 
there  appears  to  have  arisen  not  merely  at  Stratford,  but 
throughout  the  provinces,  among  a  fe»v  more  energetic  and 
ambitious  spirits  a  yearning  for  a  wider  scope  and  enlarged 
opportunities,  and  we  accordingly  find,  if  we  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  a  biographical  dictionary,  that  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  distinguished  names  are  the  names,  not  of  Londoners, 
but  of  men  from  almost  every  rural  district  in  Kngland. 
The  countryside  was  already  beginning  to  overflow;  the 
'  HazliU'B  Livery  CtHnpania  ef  London,  X802,  pp.  117-20. 
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estAblishnient  of  schools,  the  freer  difTusion  of  literature, 
and  the  greater  facilities  for  intei'coaree  at  a  dislimcCj  were 
a$$i$ting  to  make  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  London 
and  the  provinces. 

It  is  more  than  slightly  important  to  recollett  that  in 
coming  up  to  London  Shakespear  is  not  ascertained  to 
have  had  any  plan  before  him,  or  to  have  formed  a  deBnite 
conception  of  after-realised  contingencies.  There  were  ex- 
ceedingly few  passages  in  liis  life  from  first  adoleycence, 
which  did  not  fructify  in  his  pCaya  and  sonnets  in  some 
»fty  or  degree;  and  the  experiences  in  Shorectitcli  seem  to 
have  been  recollected,  when  he  held  hi»  pen  in  hi.s  hand, 
writing  the  First  Part  of  Henry  /K,  where,  in  the  first 
si'ene  of  the  second  act>  there  is  that  diafogue  in  the  inn- 
yard  at  Rochester  between  the  carriers,  the  ostler,  Gadshill, 
and  others.  It  is  precisely  on  the  lines  of  what  nxuiA  have 
been  matter  of  daily  discourse  within  the  hearing  of  the 
young  \Varwick8hiTe  beginner,  while  he  had  to  be  content 
with  set'ondary  employment ;  and  the  feature  of  niakii>g  such 
.1  house  the  haunt  of  footpads,  who  thus  gained  intelligence, 
as  we  perceive  in  the  text,  of  travellers  on  the  road  with 
money  or  valuables*  was  not  only  true  enough  at  that  date, 
but  «)ntinued  to  be  so  down  to  our  own  time.  Tlie  in- 
cidence rendered  all  the  environs  of  London  itself  un$afe 
after  dark ;  and  probably  what  was  true  of  Rochester  was 
once  and  long  just  as  much  so  of  Shorediteh.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  however,  the  dramatist  might  have  well 
had  in  his  recent  recollection  the  aspect  of  an  inn  at 
Rochester  itself,  since  he  in  1597,  not  so  long  before  the 
play  was  written,  accompanied  his  fellows  in  a  professional 
tour  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  subsetjuently  crossing  the  country 
lUid  passing  into  Somersetshire,  the  special  destination  being 
Iristol,  where  the  travelling  companies  were  generally  able 
to  rely  on  drawing  good  houi^es.  Seaport  towns  were  much 
cultivated  on  such  an  account  We  find  Tarlton  at  an 
anterior  date  taking  in  his  tours  at  different  times  Bristol, 
Southampton,  mid  Sandwich,  and  on  this  occasion  Shake- 
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spear's  troop  gave  a  performance  at  Dover;  while  he  may 
well  have  seen  Gad's  Hill,  Hocheaterjand  the  Cliffs  of  Dover, 
which  have  one  and  all  contributed  to  illustrate  his  dramas ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhaod  of  Dover  he,  perhaps,  watched  a 
samphire-gatherer,  half-way  down  the  steep  cliff,  pursuing 
hia  "dreadful  tnide"  (Lear^  Act  iv.  Scene  6).  It  is  quite 
pertinent  to  the  scene  to  bear  in  mind  thatj  three  hundred 
years  ago^  that  which  we  have  christened  Shakespears  Ciiff' 
was  niuch  more  perfect  and  much  more  precipitous  than  at 
present*     It  has  since  eEiormously  suffered  from  erosion. 

A  glance  at  the  place  in  Shakespear  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  he  uses  the  term  ostler  incidentally  in  a  vague 
aort  of  way,  &cid  makeii  Prince  Hal  ask  FalstatF  if  be 
takes  him  for  one,  when  he  proposes  that  he  should  assist 
the  Knight  to  mount.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  diff'erence  in  rank  between  the  Shakespearean  hosteler 
or  ostler  and  the  niore  modern  ostler  or  stable-man ;  &vtd 
a  coiitiniiation  of  such  a  view  lies  in  the  remark  of  one 
of  the  carriers:  **Thia  house  is  turned  upside  down,  since 
Hobiu  Ostler  died."  Still  more  curiously,  Robin^  on  whom 
the  management  of  the  baiting  is  here  described  as  having 
depended,  was  the  servant  of  James  Burbage,  whose  place 
I  apprehend  that  the  poet  was  appointed  to  supply*  So 
we  have  in  the  scene  before  us  an  actual  leaf  of  Shake- 
spearean biography.  The  ostler  of  the  play  was  a  re- 
sponsible officer,  whoae  death  had  occasioned  a  disturbance 
of  the  an-angements  connected  with  the  stables ;  and  the 
poet  stood  on  the  ground,  which  it  had  once  been  his 
own  fortune  to  occupy. 

Oatkr  was  recognized  as  a  proper  name — one  derived 
from  the  oflice  in  the  Elizabethan  times,  and  there  was 
a  distinguished  actor  in  Shakespear''8  day,  William  Ostler, 
who  snstained  important  parts  in  contemporary  plays,  and 
who  is  characteri^'^ed  in  Daviea^s  Scourge  of  Folly  as  the 
Hoscius  of  \ns  time.  Is  it  possible  that  he  was  related 
to  Robiti  Ostler,  for  he  survived  till  1623?  A  John  Ostler 
was  buried  at  St.  Hotolph's,  IJishopsgate,  in  1574.     It  is 
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ret  the  practice  in  some  p&rts  of  the  country  to  refer  to 
penoQs  iu  trade  in  this  way,  and  so  the  vacation  in  course 
of  time  became  the  patronymic. 

Shakespear,  a^in,  recollected  the  sharpers  of  Smith- 
fields  when  he  [>enned  the  weti-known  dialogue  between 
Falstaff  and  Page  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Bardolph;  and  I  have  sunnised  hia 
acquaintance  with  Mite-end  Green  and  some  doings  thei'e 
in  15ST-8.  Robson^  in  his  Ckmce  of  Chaitge,  1585,  before 
the  poet  set  foot  in  London  as  a  permanence,  hnd  already 
waroed  his  readers  against  Smithfield  as  a  mart  for  horse- 
flesh ;  but  perhaps  the  country-bred  representative  of  Bur- 
bage  was  equal  to  most  occasions.  In  A  Decree  of  Star 
■Chamber  toiu-hing  various  matters  of  municipal  government 
in  163^,  the  Innkeeper  and  Ostler  are  more  than  once  cited 
as  co-ordinate  functionaries  or  as  identical. 

The  dual  calling  of  James  Burbage  serves  us  rather 
materially  in  two  ways,  for  while  it  discloses  the  facilities 
which  his  auxiliary  enjoyed  for  seeing  the  theatre,  observing 
the  machinerv  and  costume  of  the  stage,  and  forming  the 
Bfquaintance  of  the  actors,  playwrights,  and  more  or  less 
h&bitual  visitors,  it  <KjualIy  disposes  of  the  fable  about 
Shakespear  having  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  linkman  ;  for 
not  only  did  the  frequenters  of  the  Shoreditch  theatre,  who 
resided  at  any  distance,  necessarily  come  on  horseback,  but, 
owing  to  the  dark  stftte  of  the  thoroughfares,  links  and 
lanterns  were  indispensable  to  enable  the  spectators  to  reach 
Iheir  home  even  on  foot,  especially  in  the  winter;  and  the 
boya  who  discharged  this  duty  probably  belonged  to  Shake- 
spear's  department  at  the  Burbage  hostelry,  But  that  the 
poet  himself  carried  a  link  is  as  seriously  unlikely  as  that 
he  held  gentlemen's  horses.  The  entire  error  arises  from  a 
fundiunental  misconception  of  the  former  station  of  the 
hosteler,  and  of  the  relationship  to  him  of  the  controller  of 
the  stables  and  their  appurtenances.  The  theory  as  to  the 
arrangement  between  Burbage  and  ^hakespear  rests  on 
the  already  existing  acquaintance  of  the  two  AVarwickshire 
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neighbours,  on  the  clear  tradition  that  the  latter  discharged 
certain  functions  belonging  to  an  inn  in  the  first  instance, 
and  on  the  peculiar  circumstance  that  Burbage  united  in  his 
own  person  the  hosteler  and  the  tbeatncal  proprietor.  The 
very  wide  distance  between  the  ancient  hosteler  and  the 
modern  ostler  seems  to  have  demanded  an  extraordinarily 
long  time  for  its  appreciation  and  (in  this  case)  its  moral. 

The  identity  of  Tarlton  the  actor  with  the  Yorick  of 
Hamlet  was  surmised  by  the  present  writer  more  than  forty 
years  since,  and  more  than  once  mentioned  by  him  incident- 
ally in  print.  Let  me  first  transcribe  the  passage  from  the 
play,  premising  that,  where  it  refers  to  the  comedian  "set- 
ting the  table  on  a  roar,"  we  get  exactly  what  in  Tarlton  s 
Jests  is  said  of  his  electrical  influence  on  the  spectators,  if 
merely  his  face  appeared  at  the  wings,  like  Edward  Wright 
in  modern  days  at  the  old  Adelphi ; — 


"1  Clo.  :  Here's  a  skull  now;  this  skull  has  Iain  in  thp  earth 
three-and-twenty  years. 

"  Hum. :  "VVhose  was  it  ? 

"  1  Cla. :  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was ;  wkose  do  you  thinlc 
it  was  P 

" Ilfim. :  Nay,  I  know  not. 

"  1  CUt.  :  A  j>estilciica  on  him  fur  a  mad  ro^ue  !  a'poiired  a  flAgou 
of  Rlienish  on  my  heEul  once.  11119  sheoq  akull,  air — tins  same  skuU,, 
sir,  wtts  Yonck'a  skull,  the  King's  jei^ter. 

"ffam.  :  This? 

"  Civ, :  E'en  that 

"Ham.:  Let  me  see  [it]  Alas  i  poorYorlck!  I  kaew  him,  Horatio 
— H  felluw  of  infinite  jeat,  of  most  excellent  fancy  ;  he  kath  borne  me  on 
hifbacfta  thoimand  limea  ;  and  uuw  Low  nbhorreil  my  imeiginaticm  ist  ! 
ray  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  Jiunp  those  lip  th'it  J  havt  kitted  I  know 
not  hoio  tfl.  Where  he  your  ffiUv  nnv*^  yaiir  smniol-t,  your  vongx,  your 
fiuhes  nf  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  tahle  on  a  roar  ? — " 

Nowj  it  is  not  only  the  perfect  conforniity  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Yorick  with  those  of  Tarlton,  wltich  merits 
attention,  the  single  word  iabk  being  read  theatre;  this 
valuable  passage  sheds,  unless  I  err,  a  most  important  light 
on  the  biography  of  Shakespear.     Let  us  consider.    Tarlton 
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died  in  1688;  in  that  jcar  the  dramatist  was  a  man   of 
five-an  J -twenty*     Docs  it  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
cither  VoriL'k  or  ativonc   else  would  tvirrv  such  :i]i  one  on 
his  back,  or  c.-outiiiually  kiss  him?     "What  is  the  deduction? 
Surelv   there  can    be  only  one — namely,  that,  when  Shake- 
spear  ranic  up  to  I^mlon  about  1587  to  seek  his  fortune, 
[he  did  not  come  for  the  first  time,  and  he  came  to  a  place, 
(■*hcrc  he  was   known,  and   hn>d   friends,  and  where  a  man 
[like  Tarlton  might  have  played  the  prank  described  in  the 
I^Uy  with  one  so  much  his  junior — Turlton,  who  did  not 
i\iarc  far  older  and  greater  fulks.     If  this  piece  of  tcsti- 
'■nunv  l»e  woith  ujiy thing,  he  had  no  oecasioii  to  hold  horiies 
and  Jinks  or  run  errands.     An  otdinary  lad,  in  one  of  the 
old  jest  books,  is  made  to  reply  to  a  person  begging  him 
to  hold  his  horse,  that,  if  it  needs  only  one  to  do  so^  he 
can  attend  to  the  matter  himself,  as  if  this  s.ort  of  employ- 
ment w-fts   not   much   relished.      Once   more,  in  the  saiije 
pli»y,  the  dramatist  makes  the  death  of  Yorick  take  plat-e 
three-and-twcfuty  years  before;    Tarlton  had  been  thirtoun 
in  the  grave,  when  Hamlet  was  in  course  of  composition; 
but  was  this  discrepaijcy  more  than  poetical  licence?     In 
1587,    then,    Sbakespear    was    already  fivc-and- twenty,  and 
Afarlowe  dic-d  at  twenty-nine.     I  conceive  myself  j>erfectly 
justified  in  inferring  that  the  original  introduction  of  the 
poet  to  London  took  jilace  about  1574,  when  he  was  a  bov 
of  ten,  but   between    that   date  and  15SG-7  there   is   the 
fullest   likelihood    that    he   repeated   his   visit,   as   1   have 
suggested,    under    temporary    stress   arisinjj    out    of    some 
possible  frolic  at  Charlecote. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  to 
ascertain,  if  in  the  Hamlet^  which  is  construably  indicated 
by  Nash  in  the  l*reface  to  Greene's  Menapkon,  1589,  the 
passa^  about  Yofick  already  occurred.  In  1602-^,  when 
the  earliest  text  known  to  us  of  the  Sbakespear  play  was 
committed  to  type,  the  death  of  Tarlton  had  happened 
fourteen  or  fifteen  veal's.  But  in  1589  it  was  a  mxlte  ret-ont 
occurrence.     Vet  15H9  is  our  earliest  point  of  time  lixablc 
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for  the  existence  of  a  draina  on  the  subject  of  Ilamlct — 
a  draiTiai^  which  had  ostensibly  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
uotice.  Tarltan  having  died  in  the  autumn  of  1588,  such 
an  allusion  to  him  as  prej^ents  itself  in  the  play  would  be 
graceful,  timely,  and  clear;  and  the  terms,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  strike  us  as  being  perfectly  Shakespearean. 
Is  it  permissible  to  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  fuller  proof, 
that  the  first  Hamhft  belongs  to  the  interval  between  Sep- 
tember, 158S,  and  the  publication  of  Menapkunf  In  the 
first  cast  of  the  drama,  which  he  was  not  too  young  to 
have  composed,  he  might  have  recalled  an  incident  of  his 
boyhood — of  earlier  visits  to  London. 

Having,  as  is  generally  believed  and  admitted,  then, 
taken  employment  of  a  provisional,  yet  by  no  means 
derogatory,  clasa  in  1587,  and  in  1592  having  attained 
fiuflicicnt  note  to  awaken  the  hostile  aniniadversiona  of  a 
dramatist  of  such  standing  and  repute  as  Kobcrt  Greene, 
it  is  an  almost  peremptory  inference  that  Shakespear  did 
not  long  continue  in  the  exeitise  of  such  mechanicfU  duties 
as  were  involved  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Bm-bagc 
mewa.  Anyhow,  in  less  than  five  years  from  his  arrival 
on  horseback  in  Shoreditch,  Shakespear  had  manifestly 
risen  to  an  enviable  rank  as  a  playwright,  or  at  legist  as 
a  corrector  of  other  men's  MSS.  It  was  wonderfully  rapid 
progress^  and  denotes  a  faculty  which  boi-e  down  all  opposi- 
tion and  detraction, 

Edward  Alleyn  is  our  autliority  for  believing  that  in 
1596  Shakespear  had  quarters  near  the  Bear  Garden  in 
Southwark.  It  was  in  this  year  that  his  old  friend  Burbage 
built  the  Ulackfi'iars  Theatre,  and  involved  himself  in 
financial  embarrassments  of  long  duration,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bear  Garden  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  might  have  proved  fairly  convenient.  All  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  then  pleasantly  open,  with  rural  surround- 
ings reminiscent  of  home.  But  a  person  of  the  poet's 
names,  but  not  the  poet,  was  assessed  in  1598  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
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The  antecedent  vocation  of  Burbagc  as  a  master-joiner 
quolilkfj  him  to  undertake,  acTording  to  the  practice  of 
thotie  dajs,'  au  appreciable  portion  of  the  skiiii^d  labour 
connected  with  the  stiiicturc  of  a  bkiiltling;  he  did  not 
(wrsonally  execute  the  joiner's  work ;  but  he  was  in  a 
pa!)itii>u  to  dirwt  it,  not  improbably  retainiiig  his  niembev- 
ship  of  the  Joiner's^  Gild,  and  was  perhaps  induced  by  his  ex- 
pt'rience  to  embark  in  the  new  enterprize.  He  even  apj>eaTs 
to  have  built  certain  houses  adjacent  to  the  playhouse;  and 
these  and  the  hostelry  and  stables,  also  contiguous,  were  pi-e- 
sumably  planned  under  his  eye.  In  such  matters  we  have 
always  to  allow  for  the  difference  between  the  Elizabethan 
cntflARmn  and  hi-s  modern  namesake. 

The  Curtain  Theatre  in  Shoreditch,  where  Sliakespear  un- 
doubted ly  started  on  hiJj  great  career,  dated  from  1516:  that 
ia  to  say,  it  had  been  ten  years  or  thereabout  in  existence 
when  the  Stratford  adventurer  arrived  in  London  to  seek  a 
livelihoml.  It  was  specifically  known  as  the  Thfittre^  being 
the  earliest  regular  edifice  of  the  kind  seen  in  London, 
During  hia  entire  professional  life  he  remained  steadfast  to 
the  Burbages,  and  when  Jamea  Ilurbage  died  in  1597,  he 
aiutuciated  himself  with  the  sons,  particularly  Kichard,  the 
foremost  actor  of  his  clay,  and  the  poeVs  life-long  friend ;  and 
in  1598-9,  as  a  climax  to  a  dit^pute  respecting  the  lea.se  of 
the  fihoreditch  property,  part  of  the  materials  was  trans- 
ported to  the  Bank»ide  by  Richard  and  Cuthbert  Burbage 
for  utilization  in  their  new  venture,  which  became  known 
as  the  Globe,  and  was  tile  scene  of  most  of  Shakespear's 
later  achievements  as  a  maker  of  plavs  and  an  actor  in 
them.  The  transfer  of  portiona  of  the  actual  Sboreditch 
house  elsewhere  again  points  to  the  technical  training  of 
the  liurbages. 

Alone  in  London,  a  husband  and  a  father,  without  the 
consolation  and  stimulus^  which  the  sympathy  of  the  home 

*  HAKlitt'fl  til-cry  Cifmpnnitt,  1S93,  p.  SIS.  Stepben  Hturison, designer 
ot  the  Archf  of  Trwinph.  erected  to  celebrate  the  p&sAage  of  JameB  L 
tfaraag^h  Losdoa  ia  1604,  ia  d«crit>cd  as  a  Joiuer  and  Architeot. 
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fields:  sLuiong  those  who  were  in  adequately  sensible  or 
iniHioderately  jealous  of  liis  rising  fame  and  earnings: 
Shakespear,  beyond  a  question,  must  have  exjjcrienced  Kta 
of  despondeiK-y,  which  he  isufi'ered  to  Knd  reflection  in  tho&e 
Sonnets,  with  which  he  began  to  beguile  his  leisure  moments 
about  the  same  period,  whieh  wituessed  the  issue  of  the  tM'o 
volumes  of  vei-se  in  1593  and  159-i.  It  lends  something  to 
his  aneestrnl  pretensions,  that,  whatever  suwess  might 
attend  his  cai'eer  as  a  professional  performer  in  any  pieto 
accepted  by  his  theatre,  he  had  at  first,  at  any  rate,  an 
instinctive  repu^ance  to  the  call ;  and  such  a  prejudice  was 
more  likely  to  exist,  so  long  as  his  practical  experience  dis- 
qualified him  from  filling  promiueiit  parts.  The  distaste 
lessened,  perhaps,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  decreasing  need 
for  any  work  of  the  kind;  and  when  the  sonnets,  bewailing 
his  lot,  appeared  in  1609,  they  had  surviveil  their  original 
significance  as  a  more  or  less  sincere  profession  at  least 
fifteen  years. 

How  long  it  was,  before  Shakespear  attniiied  any  sort  of 
competence  and  self-possession  as  a  performer,  and  the  exact 
estitiiation  of  him  in  that  capacity,  our  knowledge  i^  limited 
to  two  or  three  casual  anecdotes,  which  do  not  point  to  the 
display  of  first-rale  powers  in  this  direction.  Nor  do  we 
learn,  when  the  commencement  of  the  attempt  to  fill  parts 
in  his  own  and  other  men's  plays  occurred.  The  twenty- 
third  sonnet  opens  with  a  simile  borrowed,  perhaps,  from 
painful  recollection: — 

"  As  an  imperfect  iLctor  on  the  Bbi^e, 
^VhD  with  his  fear  la  put  beside  his  part — " 

And  the  110th  is  redolent  of  discontent  at  having  dero- 
gated from  his  social  position  by  adopting  the  vocation  of  a 

player : — 

"Alas,  "tfa  true,  I  have  gotie  here  and  there, 
And  nia.dc  myself  a  motley  to  the  view — " 


Which  argues  a  regular,  if  not  a  prolonged,  practical  exjM^ri- 
ence   of  the   stage,  which   qualified   success  might  render 
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ac]<li(Jonal]y  unwelcome,  when  thei'e  was  perhaps  no  one, 
who  would  Ixjcome  so  ftcutety  sen&ible  of  any  grave  disparity 
between  hiuii^eif  and  other  members  of  the  profesiion. 

We  have  the  contemporary  and  respectable  authority 
of  Henry  Chettle  for  the  view,  that  the  drainatist  was 
"excellent  hi  the  tjQftlity  he  professed.""  In  ltI0!3,  however, 
Davies  of  Hereford,  in  hia  Alicrocosmn^y  and  in  1605  in  his 
IIumntiTS  HeavcJi  on  Earthy  brackets  him  with  the  younger 
Burbage  as  one  of  the  best  at  that  time;  the  sante  fluent 
scribbler  speaks  of  him  about  1611  in  his  Scourge  of  Folly 
as  ha\'iiig  played  kingly  parts;  he  addresJies  liini  as  '^^  good 
WiKj**  as  if  they  were  tolerably  intimate ;  and  Davies  does 
not  name  or  indicate  Alleyn,  although  the  latter  had  sup- 
ported the  priuL-tpal  |iart  in  Marlowe^s  Fauntus  on  the 
stage;  and  it  is  a  certaintj'  that  Shakespear  took  the  part 
of  Knowcll  ill  Jon-^on^s  Efi-ry  Man  in  his  Humour,  his  name 
occupying  the  fir&t  place  in  the  list  of  Dramatis  Persotar^ 
and  of  Sejanus  in  Jousoirs  drama  of  that  name,  produced 
in  1G03.'  In  IG05  be  umy  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  been 
cast  for  one  of  the  parts  at  least  in  the  special  performance 
of  Ltn^t'^a  Lfibitrx  ImsI  at  Southampton  House.  Aubrey 
iofarms  u$  that  Gilbert  Shakespear  referred  in  later  life 
to  having  seen  the  dramatist  play  the  part  of  Adam  in 
A.t  You  Like  li^  and  he  states  that  the  poet's  last  sur- 
viving brother  often  visited  London,  and  that  the  anec- 
dote was  ro|>catcd  by  him,  whe?n  he  was  an  ok!  uian,  Hut 
Gilbert  could  M.arcc!y  have  been  lifty,  when  he  died  prior 
to  lfil6. 

In  Hamlri,  iil.  %  the  Prince  refers  to  Polonius  as 
having  played  onic  in  the  University,  to  which  the  latter 
replies  in  the  atliruiative,  and  adds  that  he  t^as  accoujited 
u  good  axiot.  The  title-page  of  the  HarnU-t  of  1603 
infoniis  U6  tliat  the  play  hail  then  been  exhibited  at  both 

'  It  i«  thoagbt,  that  tlie  pcifo nuance,  as  w^  pmy^e&s  it,  omits  certaia 
political  alltittiouK,  nltUoti^ti  otticrrs  sliU  r^Faaic  Jbcson  tils  aubiiuoDeiJ 
bcloru  Ihe  Catmcil  for  tlie  iDHttet  at  the  icfilaiice  of  Lord  NortLainptciiu 
It  aeeou  bo  have  bvuu  a  fna^  ^xif'^f^'  tu  UmL  of  EaMwtrd  Uat, 
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the  Universities,  which  may  sei-ve  to  indicate  that  the 
author  was  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  anterior  to  that  year» 
and  very  prohahly  puts  Polouius  in  his  own  room  in  speak- 
ing of  having  appeared  at  Oxford,  at  all  events,  even  prior 
to  the  presentation  of  Hamlet  on  any  stage.  This,  if  the 
dramatist  baa  made  Folonius  his  mouthpiece,  j&  new  ground, 
as  we  are  not  otherwise  aware  that  he  filled  parts  at  either 
of  the  Universities  at  so  parlj  a  date.  But  the  surviving  or 
available  evidence  tends  to  the  impression,  that  Shakespear 
seldom  aspired  to  a  leading  rank  in  the  cast. 

The  cardinal  point,  however,  on  which  Shakespear  in- 
sisted, and  in  respect  to  which,  outside  his  private  concerns^ 
he  has  shown  himself  willing  to  depart  from  that  strange 
neutral  or  passive  attitude  towaj-d  his  undoubted  rights  and 
interests,  centred  in  his  position  as  a  part-proprietor;  and 
here  accurdingl}/  we  find  hie  name  mure  than  once  in  a  list 
of  memorialists  to  the  authorities  for  indulgence  or  redress. 

The  theory  that  1586-7  mark  the  final,  not  first,  visit, 
and  any  deductions  formed  from  it,  do  not  rest  exclusively 
on  the  assumed  identity  of  Tarlton  with  Vorick,  hut  derive 
a  considerable  accession  of  support  from  the  suspicious 
brevity  of  the  interval  left  under  the  usually  credited  cir* 
cumBtanceK  to  enable  a  financially  resourceiess  settler  in 
LotidoD,  however  capable  and  fortunate,  to  lift  himself  tu 
less  than  five  years  to  an  eminence,  rendering  him  an  object 
of  envy  and  animosity  to  playwrights  of  long  and  high 
standing.  For  1592  must  be  regai-ded,  not  as  the  date 
when  Shakespear  had  established  a  reputation,,  but  that 
when  the  resentment  of  Greene  at  length  vented  itself  in 
print;  and  the  pica  for  loTi  would  be  yet  stronger  if  the 
hand  of  the  poet  in  the  Hamlet  of  li5S8-9  w  ere  by  any  means 
traceable.  But  Mr.  Fleay  gives  tlie  play  noticed  by  Nash 
in  1589,  without  doubt  or  reserve,  to  Kvd.  No  eye,  I 
think,  has  so  far  beheld  it  in  more  than  two  or  three 
accidental  fragments. 


CHAPl'ER  III 

Conjugal  leUtioDi  —  Shakeepear  alone  io  London  —  FroFoand  attaoh- 
meiii  to  hla  birttiplziiia — CJther  emigrants  from  Stratford  to  LondoQ 
— New  Flaca — Spens&r'B  esUmate  of  Shakespear  In  bia  Coiin  CZout, 


It  strikes  us  all  as  a  most  signally  remarkable  circ  am  stance, 
that  a  voting  couple  with  a  family  bediming  to  grow  up 
rmuDd  theni,  within  three  or  four  years  of  their  uiiiun^  should 
agree  to  part,  not  while  the  husband  and  father  left  his 
home  for  some  special  reason  in  search  of  employment  else- 
where, but  virtually  for  ever;  for  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
questionable,  whether  Shakespear,  in  his  visits  to  Warwick- 
shire at  intervals  between  1587  and  1611  or  thereabout,  saw 
his  wife  or  at  all  events  slept  under  the  same  roof  subse- 
<iuent]y  to  1596;  and  we  find  the  poet,  even  where  important 
matters  of  business  nntrht  have  seemed  to  call  for  his  presence 
on  the  spot,  delegating  to  others  the  management  of  the 
details  on  his  behalf. 

There  was  no  second  example  of  an  Elizabethan  author, 
both  during  and  at  the  close  of  a  highly  successful  career, 
returning  to  his  own  county  and  natal  place — in  fact  divid- 
ing his  time  after  a  certain  period  of  life  between  London 
and  the  country.  'I'he  case  of  Samuel  Daniel  was  essentially 
diRcreiit. 

But  there  was  an  infinitely  earlier  instance  of  a  man, 
fho  eventually  won  a  high  rank  as  a  playwright)  and  who, 
tfter  certain  youthful  vicissitudes,  hired  himself  to  a  Iheati'e, 
where  he  assisted  in  the  mechanical  department — worked  in 
fact  as  an  artisan ;  and  it  was  that  of  Plautus,  who  unqucs- 
tionablv  thus  acquired,  as  Shakespear  didj  a  knowledge  of 
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the  wants  uf  the  stage  aud  the  taste  of  auclieiiccs.  The 
English  master  unconsciously  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
Koman  prototype,  syme  of  whose  works  were  acetssible  to 
him  in  our  vernacular,  but  of  whose  personal  career  he  was 
more  than  possibly  ignorant.  A  second  respect,  in  which 
the  two  writers  approached  each  other,  was  the  attribution 
to  both  of  works,  for  which  they  were  not  responsible,  either 
from  error  or  from  a  less  pardonable  motive. 

It  is  greatly  regrettable  that  there  are  no  surer  aids 
to  following  the  footprints  of  Shakespcar  Ju  his  journeys 
on  horseback  or  by  waggon  to  and  from  the  Metropolis, 
while  he  divided  his  time  between  his  home  at  Stratford 
and  hia  professional  engagemeuts  in  London,  and  more 
particularly  in  his  periodical  sojourns  at  Oxford,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  preference  to  the  Crown 
Inn,  then  in  the  Cornmarket^  near  Carfax,  as  a  stopping 
point. 

I'here  is,  however,  tlie  rather  weighty  caveat  to  be  entered 
in  respect  to  these  obscure  movements,  that  some  of  the 
excursions  on  horseback  were  either  not  to  Stratford  at  all, 
or  embraced  a  point  where  a  collateral  attraction  had  arisen; 
and  this  feature  in  the  matter  is  the  more  worthy  of  admit- 
tance, in  illuitrfttion  and  proof,  that  it  may  have  contributed 
to  the  matrimonial  trouble  which  wrought  such  miserable 
consequences  about  1596  to  the  Shakespears,  and  was  pos- 
sibly not  even  eJ7  parte.  Anyhow  the  wife  was  to  be  excused, 
if,  looking  at  the  protracted  and  systematic  absences  from 
home,  she  obeyed  her  womanly  instinct  in  drawing  con- 
clusions. 

In  considering  a  man  of  the  iutellectual  calibre  and 
temperament  of  Shakespear,  and  in  trcatin;^  the  subject  as 
a  matter  of  calm  ami  dispassionate  biographical  record,  the 
insignificant  tales  of  gallantries  and  intrigues,  which  have 
descended  to  us  under  various  auspices,  hardly  merit  serious 
discussion,  even  if  the  pieces  of  gossip  aud  scandal  are  very 
probably   founded  on  fact.     The  poi-t  passed  the  greater 
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part  of  his  middle  life  in  London  amid  Uie  gaieties  aiid 
tf*mpta.tiuus,  from  which  neither  bo  nor  his  Collows  wore 
huniftnly  likely  to  escape  without  contact  and  notice.  It 
wta  (uttecedent  to  the  green-room  and  the  women-actors, 
Atu)  Shakespear,  Burbagc,  and  the  rest  were  .spared  the 
fascinations  of  the  ballet- dan clt  ;  but  tliere  was  never  any 
deficiency  of  bonny  damsels  and  complaisant  hostesses  in 
town  and  country.  The  author  of  Venus  and  Jihnis,  who, 
we  should  not  forget,  lived  so  long  aiid  so  constantly,  as  we 
ikhould  now  colloquiallv  say,  rn  gar^rm^  was  what  the  goddess 
of  Love  wouTd,  according  to  him,  have  desired  the  object  of 
her  puHion  to  be.  Who  &hatl  say  that  he  never  proved  a 
Tan^uin  to  some  unchronicled  Lucrece  ?  There  ia  even  a 
good  deal  of  verisiniiHtudc  in  the  ^tory  of  his  forestalment 
of  hiii  early  friend  Uurbage  the  actor  in  some  assig'imtlon, 
prestrved  by  Manningham  the  Diarist.  It  was  the  opulent 
and  voluptuous  property  of  his  blood — a  perpetual  spring 
of  warm  and  deep  emotions — which  accomplished  for  us 
all  the  nobler  and  purer  things  that  we  &o  cherish^  yet 
that  was  chargeable,  too,  aa  in  the  case  of  even  a  greater 
master,  Sophoeles^  with  certain  infirmities  of  our  strange 
tromposite  nature.  Greatne^  and  its  foil  spring  from  one 
germ. 

It  has  been  thought  possible  that  Shakespear,in  picturing 
the  remarkable  change  (according  to  the  received  idea)  in 
Henry  V.  on  bis  accession  to  the  crown,  had  a  side-look  to 
Ilia  own  emergence  from  an  adventurous  and  obscure  career 
into  all  that  was  noble  and  glorious  :  into  something  which 
partook  indeed  of  the  nature  of  its  sources  and  surronndings 
while  it  so  strangely, so  vastly, and  so  enduringly  eclipsed  theui 
all.  Bat  the  reformation  of  the  piince  is  more  or  less  doubt- 
ful, nor  do  I  know  that  the  poet  on  his  side  had  greater  cause 
for  self-reproach  than  most  of  his  &et.  The  analogy,  if  there 
be  any,  was  limited  to  the  almost  electrifying  advent  from  an 
unlooked-for  tpiarter,  from  a  pen  Hrst  of  all  speculatively 
employed  in  verbal   revision,  of  a  literary  pouer  superior 
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(as  it  would  iheb  be  judged)  evcb  to  that  of  Greene  or 
Marlowe. 

The  construction  of  an  autobiography  from  detached 
passages  of  the  Works  becomes  from  the  straitened  amount 
of  more  direct  and  legitimate  material  a  venture  the  moi'e 
pardonable.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  persuasive 
clues  &Te  the  expressious  of  feeling  put  into  the  mouths 
of  such  interchangeiible  characters  as  Hamlet  and  Jaquea ; 
for,  regarding  the  former  as  historically  and  biographicaily 
fabulous,  there  is  much  of  his  philosophy,  which  might  as 
fitly  have  been  given  to  the  other  persona^  and  vLr  versa; 
and  all  these  utterances  are  more  or  less  cynical  and  atra- 
bilious. Scores  of  them  might  be  lifted  out  of  their  places 
in  the  text,  and  priuted  in  sequence;  and  they  would  tell 
one  story — that  of  a  magnificent  career  sniittcn  by  a  blight. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder,  that  Shakespear  escaped  from 
bis  incompatible  domestic  circumstances,  even  prior  to  a 
practical  sevcrauce  of  the  nuptial  tie^  and  sought  relief 
and  distraction  among  associates,  whose  company  wa:s  not 
very  beneficial.  The  precise  chronological  place  of  the  mad 
frolic,  where  the  poet  passed  the  night  under  a  hedge, 
probably  on  his  wny  home  from  a  merry  meeting^,  is  un- 
.settlcd ;  it  recalls  the  very  similar  story  of  Cowley  and 
Dean  Sprat,  which  wag  attended  by  more  seriou.^  conse- 
quences; and  when  we  hear  that  Dryden  latterly  gave  WBy» 
under  the  encouragement  of  Addison,  to  intemperate  habits, 
it  is  nut  unreasonable  to  trace  theni  to  a  private  source — 
to  connubial  discord.  Such  episodes  are  of  all  timie.  We 
can  all  recall  the  complaints  of  the  wife  of  the  author  of 
VmLV  de  Vire,  and  of  Tennyson^s  Northern  Fanner's  dis* 
consolate  bedfellow  left  "ligging  aloan." 

It  may  be  true  that  the  other  dramatic  writers  of  the 
age,  save  here  and  there  in  a  prefatory  way,  have  not  con- 
verted their  productions  in  a  similar  manner  into  vehicles 
for  covert  or  indirect  notices  of  themselves,  llut  the  obrioua 
reply  is,  that  none  of  these  was  situated,  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  as  Slmkeapear  was.    They  were  not  persons 
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of  substance  and  sucial  status;  there  was  not  the  singularity 
of  a  ilivided  household,  with  its  incidence  of  romance,  mys- 
lery,  and  sorrow ;  and  private  r^ferpnt'es  would  have  lacked 
the  interest  which  they  possess  in  on  enhanced  manner  here, 
from  the  terms  in  whlt-h  they  are  couched,  and  the  adroit 
mode  of  introducing  theni. 

Tlie  allodial  aiFection,  so  to  speak,  must  have  been 
inoxtiiiffuisbrtbly  s^trong  to  preserve  that  loyalty  to  the 
Warwitktfhire  home  in  the  face  of  sueh  meagre  induce- 
ments and  such  ni^rgard  sympathy,  for  assuredly  no  man 
even  of  more  moderate  gifts  was  less  regarded  liy  those 
At>out  luiiu  and  belonging  to  him  than  this  one  of  whom 
I  write.  Not  a  traditional  syllable  fi"om  the  lips  of  the 
father  or  the  mother  (save  the  paternal  definition  of  hia 
son  as  a  gootl  sort  of  fellow),  the  wife  or  the  children, 
ttigiiiticaiit  of  honour  or  pride;  not  a  hint  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Halls,  the  Quineys,  or  the  Barnarda,  that  their  kins- 
man was  more  than  such  another  as  themselves.  No  audible 
notes  of  praise,,  tior  ocular  signs  of  admiration  or  gratitude 
in  tbe  place  of  birth,  in  stolid,  drowsy  Stratford,  muter 
than  sphinx,  through  the  centuries,  save  when  (just  after 
the  New  Place  purchase)  it  was  thought  that  he  might 
help  his  neighbours  in  the  country  at  a  piwch,  and  the 
indirect  and  inaccurate  notice,  through  one  of  the  two 
brothers,  who  knew  London,  of  his  performatice  in  one  of 
Im  own  plays ;  once.  Duly  once,,  waking  from  an  eternal 
lethargy,  and  lifting  its  voice  by  one  of  its  own  offspring, 
to  utter  winged  words  bearable  by  all  men  for  time  ever- 
lasting. 

Where  the  scene  of  hia  tiiumphs  lay,  in  even  then 
co»tiiopolitan  London^  it  was  that  he  mingled  with  thosc^ 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  his  power  and  of  realizing 
the  advent  of  a  new  master  and  of  a  new  epoch  in  dramatic 
literature.  Greene  and  Marlowe  were  no  more;  he  was 
Jaclk  pr'tncep^;  for  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  two 
dnimatisLs  just  named,  all  in  all,  both  had  during  a  few 
years,  and  down  to  1^93,  not  only  occupied  in  the  public 
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view  a  rank  scarcely  inferior,  if  at  all  so,  to  Shakespear's, 
but  gave  a  promise,,  had  they  livetl,  of  becoming  and  re- 
maining far  more  formidabto  rivafs  than  they  were  and 
are.  Shakespear,  on  the  contrary,  manifestly  husbanded 
his  resources,  and  nursed  his  fortune,  from  the  outset; 
and  hence  he  was  spared  at  any  rate  long  enough  to  place 
at  a  distance  all  those,  among  and  even  with  whom  he  had 
once  worked,  and  to  reach,  as  it  might  seem,  the  plenitude 
of  his  aims  anti  intellect  as  a  man  of  buainess— if  not 
as  a  husband  and  a  father;  and  here  we  approach  within 
sight  of  the  unconquerable  bent  of  his  mind — one,  which 
recalls  the  fond  contemplation  by  Warren  Hastings  of  the 
English  country  home,  which  he  had  left  behind,  and 
to  wliifh  his  ultimate  return  after  a  gi*and  Indian  cai-eer 
was  probably  the  happiest  and  proudest  moment  of  his 
life. 

Not  his  unprecedented  popularity  as  a  writer  and  even 
as  an  actor,  not  the  companionship  of  bis  fellows,  not  the 
caresses  of  the  great*  not  the  immeasurably  greater  con- 
venience and  amenitv  of  the  Metropolis,  sufficed  to  overcome 
the  inborn  provincial  instinct  and  bias,  or  to  wean  him  from 
that  soil  aud  atmosphere,  where  he  first  drew  breath,  which 
was  everything  to  him,  to  which  he  was  unconsciously  to 
become  everything.  For  him  London  was  ever  mainly  the 
means  to  an  end— the  source  of  the  purchase-money  of  a 
status  and  of  independence.  That  he  originally  counted 
on  such  an  almost  life-long  stay  on  the  theatre  of  his 
exertions  and  successes  is  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
doubtful,  whether  he  could  have  had  a  full  and  distinct 
foreknowledge  of  the  domestic  complications,  which  went 
so  far  to  neutralize  and  frustrate  his  efforts.  Vet  like 
other  builders  of  their  own  fortuneSj  he  was  continually 
setting  back  the  limits  of  \ih  wants  and  his  aspirations.  In 
the  person  of  Osric  *  in  Hamlet  he  ridicules  a  man  "  spacious 

*  Tlie  name  may  have  been,  probatily  was,  boirowetl  from  Ilej-wood's 
RvycU  Kimj  attd  Loyal  S^iiijrnt,  wrltLeli  aUd  acLed  tierure  lUOO.  S'GB  \nj 
Mtnml  of  Old  J'iti^i.  1892,  iu  v. 
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in  the  possession  of  dirt," '  and  what  became  his  own 
aims? 

An  individual  of  universal  inttlleut,  of  universal  accept- 
fuice^  kept  in  his  niind'^s  eve  year  after  year,  as  an  abode  in 
an  old  Age,  which  he  was  never  to  attain,  and  a  resting  place 
for  his  bones^  a  rural  village  far  away  from  the  life  to  which 
in  his  professional  character  he  had  become  Keeniingly  wedded 
or  at  least  reconciled.  In  Stratford  he  was  amon^  his  own 
people,  and  had  no  pntron.i»  himself  a  patron  of  othei-s. 
But,  Jooking  at  tlie  other  side  of  the  question,  difliLul tics  are 
|»erocivable.  The  household  at  home  was  not  to  be  traiis- 
plaated  to  the  capital  with  ease  or  with  advantage  ;  the  wife 
n.nd  daughters  had  never  beheld  London  ;  and  down  to  1601 
John  Shakespear,  and  down  to  1608  his  widow,  were  living. 
They  were,  one  and  all,  rather  impracticable.  If  the  mem- 
ber of  the  family  whom  the  world  best  knows  hail  ever 
dream<-'d  of  removing  permanently,  like  so  many  other 
adventurers,  to  the  Metropolis,  his  domestic  tics  must  have 
helped  to  dissuade  him  from  the  step,  and  have  eventually 
brought  about  that  anomalous  distribntion  of  his  time  nnd 
presence.  Neither  the  rural  nor  the  pei-sonal  attractions  of 
I^tratford  were  calculated  to  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  turn 
the  scale,  had  there  not  existed  collateral  motives :  an  innate 
ailection  for  the  locality,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  and  a  certain 
lukewarmth  toward  London  and  its  literary  set. 

The  quest  of  a  career  in  London  Mas  an  aim  peculiar 
neither  to  Shakespear  nor  to  Stratford,  and  the  latter 
yielded  to  the  Metropolis  within  a  few  years  (besides  the 
Burbages)  an  eminent  printer  in  the  person  of  Kichard 
Field  and  a  successful  druggist  in  that  of  John  Sadler,  a 


>  In  a  ballad  by  Joto  Hejwood  (Suwj^i  from  tlie  Dramatitli,  1SE4,  p.  29 ) 
thi«  expression  alieadj  occura : — 

*'  Tbe  loss  of  wealEL  is  loss  of  dir^ 
Aa  sifisa  in  all  titnea  asBsrt ; 
Tbe  happy  man's  wilhoat  a  shirt, 
And  Dcvei  CQiutia  to  ui&im  or  trnrt. 
Bi:  matty,  fricadt." 
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kinsman  of  the  QuiJieys,  whose  granddaughter,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Anthony  ^Vulken  Rector  of  F)field  in  Essex,  left  an 
account  of  her  early  fortunes  and  trials.*  Perhaps  the  elder 
Burbage  gave  the  initiative  in  this  migratory  movement. 

1586-7  has  been  perhaps  rightly  given  as  the  date  of 
the  final  arrival  of  Shakespear  in  the  Metropolis,  not  as  a 
visitor,  but  with  a  view  to  entrance  on  the  serious  business 
of  life.  It  may  he  a  question,  whether  a  warrantable  cer- 
tainty that  BOnie  already  there,  already  known  to  him, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand  at  the 
outset  was  not  directly  instrumental  in  inHuencing;  the  poet 
to  sacrifice  local  prospecta  and  local  tiea- — at  first  perhaps 
&&  no  more  than  a  provisional  arrangement.  In  1597  New 
I'laee  became  his  property.  It  was  the  most  important 
residential  site  in  the  town,  and  although  his  father  had 
long  enjoyed  a  certain  share  of  consideration  as  a  man  of 
business  and  a  municipal  ofUcer,  the  fluctuating  state  of  his 
aflhirs  from  various  causes  had  never  enabled  him  to  assume 
a  distinguished  and  substantial  position  among  those  of  bis 
own  class  at  Stratford.  The  successful  career  of  his  son 
could  not  be  a  secret,  as  inhahitanti  of  the  town  periodi- 
cally visited  London,  while  theatrical  companies  and  other 
Londoners  took  Stratford  at  intervals  in  their  professional 
or  business  tours.  Yet  tVom  a  local  and  domestic  point  of 
view  the  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Shakespears  must 
have  seemed  sarprizingly  rapid,  and  must  have  awakened  a 
mixed  feeling  cognate  in  some  respects  to  that  excited  in  the 
English  capital  by  the  rise  of  a  dramatic  and  theatrical  con- 
stellation, which  threatened  to  eclipse  all  others,  and  to 
transform  an  obscure  Warwickshire  village  into  the  must 
famous  literary  suburb  of  London. 

In  1596  Shakespear  was  thirty-three.     In  a  decade  he  had 


•  Uimter's  Mev  lUuitratiojia  of  SAuienpear,  1845,  i.  <;3.  Anfbotiy 
Walker  -was  probably  akio  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Gai  Cer  King  of  Arma, 
TCboae  Ilistorieal  DUcourxa  wert:  pulilisLcd  la  1T05  ucder  tbo  auspices  of 
Hagb  Clopton,  Eeq.,  High  Steward  of  Stratford- on- Avon,  occupier  of 
New  FIacb^  and  afterward  knighliMl. 
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more  than  laid  the  foundiLtiona  of  hia  fortune.  He  had  yet 
to  crown  tht*  edilicc!  of  his  literary  fame  by  the  successive 
proiluclion  of  his  master picci(?s.  But  it  was  iTin.iveIlously 
swift  progreas,  tax  uuiijue  rcLord.  Was  it  not  the  happy 
union  of  genius  and  professional  aptitude,  whic-h  accounted 
for  Mich  a  result?  Peculiar  circumstances  confc^rred  on  him 
as  ft  writer  the  immense  advantage  of  completing  nnd  ex- 
tending in  London  the  practical  education  of  which  the 
groundwork  and  rural  side  had  been  gained  at  home.  It 
waa  DO  smaH  matter,  after  mastering  the  whole  costume  of 
E(^g^i^h  provincial  life,  for  such  an  one  to  have  had  the 
opportunity,  so  to  speak,  foi-ced  upon  him  of  sjKndiiig  the 
best  part  of  bis  career  within  reach  of  all  that  the  metro- 
jiolis  of  England  pos^saed  of  knowledge^  learning,  and 
culture. 

Unquestioned  facts^  not  only  in  regard  to  the  significant 
jealousv  of  feUow-pIavwrights,  hut  to  the  possession  in  1597 
of  the  means  of  ac(|uiring  New  Place  for  J^60,^  and  having 
the  credit  of  being  able  to  find  X^30  more  for  another  pur- 
pose almost  concurrently  (a  total  in  modern  money  of  about 
J^00\  oblige  us  to  accept  for  grauttd  that  between,  let  us 
say,  1590  and  the  later  date  Shakespear  was  incessantly  at 
work  on  dramatic  f.'omixtsition  and  recension  of  a  more  or  less 
highly  remunerative  character;  for  the  Sonnets  and  other 
lyrics  ran  be  scarcely  supposed  to  have  brought  much  more 
than  literary  celebrity.  It  was  in  these  years  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  there  is,  subject  to 
the  proviso  that  he  is  Action^  a  rather  weighty  testimony 
to  his  approach  to  eminence  and  fame  in  the  reference 
of  Spenser  to  him  in  1595  in  his  Colin  Chut  after  that 
protracted  visit  to  England  and  ample  opportunities  of 
acqnainting  himself  with  the  literary  life  of  London. 
Spenser  introduces  Action  almost  as  an  afterthought  in  his 
rital  of  some  of  the  writers  of  his  time,  although  Alabaster 
mentions  by  name,  and  although  Veniu  arid  Jdmiis  ^ad 
Lutrrccc  were  both  before  the  world.  The  already  tele- 
^  Tbc  dcote,  however,  were  not  transfi^rreHl  till  1002- 
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brated  author  of  the  Shcphcrd''s  Calendar^  Faciy  Queen  atid 
other  works,  probably  judged  that  ho  was  awarding  an 
adequate  meed  to  the  young  iimn.^  who  had  begun  to  make 
a  stir  by  altering  and,  as  some  thought,  improving  other 
folk^',  his  seniors',  perform  antes.  Whatever  he  might  have 
achieved,  he  had  yet  a  name  to  make.  Speiiaer  did  uot 
guess  how  great  an  one  it  would  be,  bow  far  greater  an  one, 
as  time  advanced,  it  would  grow — bow  far  greater  even  than 
his  own.  He  thought  move  highly  of  Daniel.  Yet  Shake- 
spear  had  given  nothing  thus  far  to  the  theatres  beyond 
the  amended  and  developed  work  of  others;  some  of  the 
historical  series  in  their  second  state,  previously  to  their 
final  completion,  as  we  read  them  in  the  first  folio,  and 
certain  otiier  pieces  of  editorship,  including  TUiut  Avdronicns^ 
which  was  a  moat  popular  performance,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  stage  down  to  the  time  of  James  I.  Chris- 
topher Marlowe  had  died  iu  the  summer  of  1593;  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  an  unfinished  production  of  his 
unequal  pen  than  of  Kyd.  Mr.  Fleay  seems  to  think 
that  it  is  Kyd's,  except  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act, 
which  Shakespear  possibly  added.  It  was  sent  to  tlie 
presa  in  1594".  But  I  crave  leave,  in  the  face  of  elaborate 
efforts  to  claim  the  authorship  of  certain  anonymous  plays 
for  a  given  individual^  to  suggest  that  among  a  pre- 
Shakespearean  circle  there  prevailed  a  rough  similarity  of 
style  and  treatment,  which  renders  eonfideut  attribution 
dangerotjs  and  futile. 

The  pen  and  ndnd  of  Sliakespear  must  Imve  been  intent 
on  an  unbroken  succession  of  kindre^i  v^entureSj  all  con- 
verging to  a  single  issue — the  attainment  of  worldly  in- 
dependence, while  each  approached  a  step  nearer  to  those 
masterpieces,  which  have  so  dwarfed  their  predecessors,  and 
reduced  tbom  in  our  appreciation  to  material  for  filling  up 
a  biographical  void,  which,  when  Shakespear  had  left  behind 
him  his  initial  functions  at  the  liurbage  hostelry,  whatever 
they  may  have  precisely  been,  is  not  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion in  any  manner  couducive  to  the  acoumulatiuu  of  estate. 
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not  even  by  presuming  his  engagement  in  the  SumictK^  which 
did  not  probably  t'omment-e  till  IS'Ji,  or  in  the  Veriu^  and 
Adonic  and  Liutecc,  which,  as  we  know,  were  not  undertaken 
much  before  that  date. 

In  the  Return  from  Pama^ittii,  a  drama^  of  which  the 
composition  is  referred  to  the  winter  of  1601,  when  our  poet 
bad  almost  reached  the  height  of  his  prafessianal  and  Anandal 
eminence,  there  is  a  reference  by  Studioso,  one  of  the  char- 
acters, to  adventurers, 

''' that  carried  erst  their  fardles  on  their  backs, — " 

who  ride  on  horseback  through  the  streets  with  pages  to 
attend  their  masterships,  and  the  speaker  is  made  to  add : 

"TTiey  purchase  liinds,  and  now  estjuirea  are  mada — " 

Some  have  thought  that  Shakespear  was  here  indicated. 
It  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  more  likely  that  the  author  had 
£dward  Alleyn  in  view,  although  Alleyn,  the  son  of  a 
London  innholder,  was  probably  never  a  needy  nmti.  In 
1601  he  had  probably  acquired  property,  and  in  Marston's 
tfatk  Drum's  Entertainment,  published  in  that  year,  one  of 
the  characters,  Sir  Edward  Fortune,  has  been  taken  to  point 
to  him.  Mr^  Fleay  even  thinks  that  Alleyn  was  then  build- 
ing the  Fortune  theatre.  The  description  in  the  Return 
Jrcrm  FamtMniut  would  certainly  not  suit  Shakespear.  He  is 
Dowhere  described  as  an  esquire.  He  never  proceeds  beyond 
Master  and  Gaterosiis,  and  the  latter  was  broadly  distin- 
guished from  Armiger. 

A  second  illustration,  M-hich  strikes  one  &s  less  fanciful 
and  eiajrgerated,  presents  itself,  however,  in  a  nearly  con- 
temporary publication,  where  the  writer  chafes  at  the 
purchase  of  lands  by  "adulterous  plays,"  and  this  allusion 
might  well  apply  to  Shakespear,  since  in  the  May  of 
1603,  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  volume  in  ques- 
tura,^  he  had  bought  from  the  Combes  107  acres,  his  largest 

*  Vtrtutt  Cemvumwtalth,  b;  Heor?  Crosoe,  1603. 
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acquisition  in  real  property.  'The  estimate  of  the  dramas 
by  the  author  may  not  be  very  weighty,  for  he  announces 
himself  to  be  a  beginner.  It  was  a  piece  of  novel  in- 
telligence, which  he  had  picked  up,  which  was  a  matter 
of  current  gossip. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Eoooreiy  of  the  ShakeHpears'  Eortoaes— Tlie  poet  as  a.  proGt-sharer— 
ApplicBtipn  of  Jolin  Shaltespear  for  a  gjant  ot  &Tmj — FailuTB  to 
r^Lin  the  m&tertiiU  eaUte  of  Asbiea — Dc&th  of  Hamoet  Shakeapear— 
PTMtUUed  reparation  of  Sliakespear  and  bU  wife — the  Blackfriars.' 
prftpertj— The  poet  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland — His  deolining  health — 
OocupKEicy  ol  New  Place— Litigation  audi  other  troublca— Visit  of 
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1597-161<> 

The  worldly  prosperity  of  Shakcspear,  when  it  g&ve  the 
earliest  promise  of  fulfilment,  became  attributable  to  his 
dual  position  as  a  playwright  and  a  profit-sharer  in  the  house 
or  houses,  where  his  works  were  presented.  In  1S9S  he  had 
become  an  object  of  envy  and  satire,  which  told!  their  own 
tale,  and  at  which  he  could  afford  to  smile;  in  1597  he  wa:3 
the  owner  of  New  Place  and  &  man  of  TGcogniz^  substance. 
The  gardens,  orchards,  and  stables,  recited  in  a  document  of 
later  date  can  surely  refer  only  to  this  part  of  the  Shakespear 
etftte.  When  it  was  noised  abroad^  that  Master  William 
StiAJLespear,  poet  and  playwright^  had  become  the  successor 
of  the  Cloptons  and  others  in  the  Great  House^  what  a  sen- 
■ation  there  must  have  been  in  Stratford,  where  the  family, 
not  60  long  since,  when  the  father  failed,  and  some  of  the 
Arden  inheritance  was  alienated,  seemed  as  if  it  was  likely  to 
Bufier  a  decline,  if  not  an  eclipse,  and  now,  in  Master  Shake- 
spear  Senior^s  own  lifetime,  this  wondrous  change!  Setting- 
OD  one  side  the  published  poems  and  the  unpublished  sonueUj 
which  did  not  perhaps  altogether  yield  much,  his  editorial 
wid  professional  labours  during  ten  years  (1587-97)  were  not 
1*4^17  lucrative,  though  involving  considerable  attention  to 
technical  and  mechanical  details,  but  prepared  the  wav  for 
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the  success  of  those  more  important  and  original  effbrtsj 
which  were  to  oinrk  and  cover  the  remainder  of  hia  active 
career,  and  which  render  his  personality  what  we  see  it  to- 
day. Under  the  auspices  of  the  elder  Burbage  his  practical 
trflining  in  Shoreditch  yielded  a  man  of  his  observant  temper 
an  invaluable  insight  into  the  requirements  and  humours  of 
audiencea,  and  enabled  him,  to  a  far  larger  extent  than 
other  contemporary  dramatic  authors,  to  accommodate  hia 
treatment  of  theniesj  aa  far  as  possible,  to  his  clients;  there 
were  <aises,no  doubt,  where  he  hesitated  to  raise  the  standard 
of  bis  work  too  abruptly,  and  had  to  consider  the  prejudices 
of  the  playgoer  in  favour  of  the  older  school.  In  estimating 
his  conduct,  it  is  always  to  be  recollected,  that  he  was 
primarily  a  maker  of  plays,  secondly  an  actor  in  them, 
thirdly  (and  concurrently)  a  part -proprietor,  and,  last  of  all, 
a  poet  in  the  sense  that  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  others  were 
poets,  or,  in  other  words,  the  author  of  f>niw  and  Adonify 
Liicrece^  the  Sumiets^  and  a  few  other  misceiianeous  lyrics 
of  medium  quality.  We  collect  from  a  passage  in  Bishop 
Earless  MicTOcasmograph^,  probably  written  about  162G,  that 
it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice  for  performers  to 
take  their  earnings  according  to  the  receipts;  but  the  pro- 
portion necessarily  depended  on  personal  eminence  or 
popularity. 

The  years  1596-9  were  more  than  usually  eventful,  lliey 
witnessed  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  his  earliest  origi- 
nal or  independent  work  :  a  two  years*  suit  against  the 
Lamberts  for  the  recovery  of  the  materna]  estate  of  Asbiea: 
a  project  for  obtaining  from  Heralds'  College  a  grant  of  arms ; 
the  death,  not  only  of  his  son  and  the  loss  of  all  immediate 
prospect  of  a  direct  succession  to  any  property,  but  of  that 
valuable  old  friend  James  Hurbage;  the  purchase  of  New 
Place:  and  the  theatrical  tour  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  and  in  Somersetshire,  which  supplied 
perhaps  a  welcome  distraction  from  domestic  mibliaps. 

Tlie  Warwickshire  Shakespears  apjjear  to  have  been 
almost   without   an   exception   agi'icidturists.      They    «erc 
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sompwhat  prone  to  litigation;  and  one  of  them,  a  Thomas 
of  1575,  is  represented  as  "a  common  forestaller  and  en- 
grosser of  barley,  wheat  and  rye  contrary  to  the  statute,  and 
an  evil  example  of  other  subjects."  This  is  a  sort  of  side- 
light for  our  use  and  consideration j  when  we  look  at  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  character  of  the  poet^s  father,  a 
Snitterfield  nmn,  transniitted  to  that  son^  tn  whose  absence 
such  anecdotes  would  htivc  had  no  permanent  sig'uiHcance. 
There  are  those  othei*  bearings  on  the  individual  here  most 
immediately  concerned,  that  his  traditional  Snitterfield 
aKSOciations  visibly  influenced  him  in  two  different  ways; 
when  he  became  an  investor,  in  putting  his  money  into  Jand 
and  tithes,  and  in  modelling  certain  features  in  hia  hand- 
writing, so  far  as  we  can  test  it  from  his  signature.  JExtant 
specimens  shew  the  family  likeness  in  the  form  of  some  of 
the  letters  of  the  name,  and  I  elsewhere  point  out  that  the 
type  of  handwriting  was  common  to  persons  of  edQcation  at 
a  much  later  date.  We  hear  adverse  criticism  on  the  calli- 
graphy of  the  poet;  but  hia  style  strikes  one  as  an  advance 
on  that  of  his  predecessors.  It  was,  however,  a  clear  evolu- 
tion from  it;  and,  in  his  last  efforts  to  transfer  his  name 
to  paper  we  detect  a  relapse  from  physical  weakness  to  the 
paternal  model.  The  Shakcspears  sprang  on  the  maternal 
aide  from  the  yeomanryj  and  had  had  originally  among  them 
At  SnitterficM  and  the  vicinity  a  good  estate  in  land. 

John  Shakespear  not  improbably  imbibed  through  his 
wife  certain  gentilitious  instincts,  which,  had  his  jicrsonai 
fortunes  continued  to  be  prosperous,  might  have  prompted 
him,  independently  of  his  son,  to  solicit  coat-armour.  But 
the  signal  success  of  his  son  and  the  contemplated  treaty  for 
an  important  residential  property  in  their  native  place  and 
neighbourhood,  coupled  with  reputed  facilities  for  obtaining 
tJie  distinction,  encouraged  the  ijhakospearsjoven  before  New 
Place  had  become  theirs,  yet  when  its  acquisition  was  iti  view, 
to  Apply  for  an  official  cognizance.  Characteristically  the 
poet  himself  nowhere  appears  in  the  matter;  the  negocia- 
tion  was  in  his  father's  name;    he  was  arguably  neutral 
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on  BUch  a  eubject;  but  in  1596  and  1S99  the  heraJdu 
(Dethick  and  Camden)  drafted  grants  to  John  Shakespear, 
and  based  their  action  on  the  alleged  services  of  ancestors  to 
Henry  VII,  Nothing  definite  was  ever  accomplished,  and  it 
was  then,  as  it  yet  is,  the  prevailing  view,  that  these  historical 
pretensions,  which  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  derived, 
if  they  existed  at  all,  than  from  the  earlier  Ardens,  were 
unfounded,  I  acquit  Shakespear  of  having  advanced  them, 
and  of  greatly  caring  which  way  the  case  ended;  but  the 
authorities,  who  lent  their  countenance  to  this  and  quite  a 
number  of  similar  applications,  did  not  escape  censure  from 
one  of  their  own  body  (York  Herald),  who  in  no  measured 
terms  condemned  the  growing  tendency  to  find  heraldic 
honours  for  a  crowd  of  aspirants,  especially  where  a  mere 
dramatic  writer  and  performer  on  the  stage  (as  these  gentle- 
men might  have  put  it)  was  in  question.  My  own  feehng  is 
that  the  mother — a  woman  of  a  certain  personality  and  of 
separate  estate — took  the  initiative,  and  prevailed  on  their 
aon  to  defray  the  preliminary  charges. 

There  is  more  than  one  copy  of  Brooke's  List  of  Arms 
granted  by  Dethick  and  others,  as  York  Herald  judged 
improperly,  and  the  coat  proposed  foi-  the  Shakespears  has 
beneath  it*  in  a  transcript,  probably  by  Peter  le  Neve : 
Arms  of  Shakespear  the  Player,  Brooke  ignoring  not  only 
the  dramatist,  but  the  landed  proprietor  and  master  of  New 
Place,  and  a  poet,  whom  noble  personages  had  recognized  and 
befriended.  The  motto  was  to  be  No7i  sans  Drowt.  There 
was  a  surprizing  degree  of  unprofessional  levity,  combined 
with  ignorance  or  greed,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  staffat 
Heralds'  College.  As  late  as  1617  York  Herald  forwarded 
to  Garter  King  of  Arms  a  coat  for  Gregory  Brandon  (the 
hangman),  whom  he  described  as  a  merchant  of  London  of 
good  family,  and  both  Brooke  and  Dethick  were  committed 
to  the  Mars^hal&ea  for  the  misdemeanour  and  contempt. 

A  question,  which  more  nearly  touched  him,  and  which 
illustrated  the  leas  commercial — almost  sentimental — side  of 
his  nature  was  one,  which  was  ei^ually  productive  of  trouble 
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and  outlay,  and  equally  destitute  of  result.  In  1597 
two  successive  bills  were  filed  in  Chancery  by  John  and 
Mary  Shakespear,  and  by  John  ShaJcespear  individually,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  the  estate  of  A&bies,  which  had 
passed  to  their  relations  the  Lamberts  by  foreclosure  of 
mortgage ;  but  the  euit  lasted  two  years,  and  seeniii  to  have 
been  eventually  abandoned  by  the  plaintifTa,  who  described 
themselves  in  the  pleas  as  persons  of  slender  means  and 
Lambert  as  a  gentleman  of  wealth  aud  ability.  But  it  is 
KDore  than  likely  that  all  the  charges  were  t>ome,  as  in  the 
other  case,  by  the  dramatist,  and  Ms  action  cannot  be 
■riewed  as  otherwise  than  dutiful  and  chivalrous.  The  loss 
of  the  Asbies  estate  evidently  hurt  him.  Randolph  the 
poet,  who  was  bom  in  1605,  and  within  whose  circle  there 
were  many  personal  acquaintances  of  Shakespear,  in  his 
pftnphrose  of  the  Plutjn  of  Aristophanes,  was  inclined  to 
deny  him  credit  for  such  Quixotic  enthusiasm.^  But  he 
had  a  verj'  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  cii-cum stances  and 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Shakespear  wag 
confronted  almost  throughout  his  life. 

In  1596  the  first  blow  to  his  hopes  arrived  in  the  death 
of  bia  only  son  Hamnet,  so  named  after  one  of  the  Sadlers 
of  Stratford,'  even  before  his  first  acquisition  was  more 
than  contemplated;  and  it  must  have  been  about  the  same 
time^  that  there  was  an  informal  separation,  by  which  the  wife 
became  dependent  on  some  personal  interest  in  her  paternal 
e^itate.  There  ia  the  choice  of  probabilities  of  mere  in- 
compatibility, of  an  intrigue  dtiring  bis  fi-equent  arid  long 
absences  on  the  wife^s  side^a  woman  still  not  bevoud  the 
prime  of  life,  of  one  or  more  on  her  husband^s.  In  his 
I5Sod  Soonet  he  had  before  him  the  idea  of  a  woman's 
"bed-vow  broke,"  which  bespeaks  the  nuptial  etate  and  a 

'  ApostFQphiziDig  the  go4  of  w«flltl),  RsQi^olpb  nttber  fogUsblj  sa.js  :— 

"  Did  not  Will  SncimerB  break  bie  wiad  for  tliw, 
And  Shakupcaxe  therefore  write  Lis  comedy  t  " 

■  Tli«  Dame  ia  foand  amoog'  the  Haringtons  io  tbe  earl;  part  of  the 
ceDlQTjr. — IHvmptim  Carrapen^eiKe,  p.  307i^ 
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husband's,  rather  than  a  lover's,  reproach;  and  his  wife  wag 
evidently  in  touch  with  a  man  —  forineriy  her  father's 
shepherd,  who  had  advanced  her  4:0a.,  the  equivalent  of 
^10  or  £1^  of  onr  money,  as  a  loan,  which  the  poet  for 
some  time  at  least  repudiated.  In  fact,  the  Shakespears 
might  in  1596  have  probably  renewed  the  male  inherit- 
ance, had  not  cohabitation  previously  determined  through 
a  motive  or  agency,  which  one  can  only  surmise.  This 
uncomfoiiable  view  is  not  disproved  by  the  later  visits  to 
Stratford  and  ultimate  settlement  of  Shakespear  there. 

It  is  shown  by  three  official  documents,  dated  between 
April  2G  and  May  22,  1615,  that  proceedings  in  Chancery 
were  taken  to  compel  William  Blackwell  and  others  to 
surrender  to  Sir  ITiomas  Bendish,  Haronet,  and  others 
certain  papers  or  documents  relevant  to  premises,  messa- 
ages,  &c.,  which  had  remained  at  her  death  in  the  hands  of 
the  late  Ann  Bacon  previous  to  her  marriage  into  the  family 
of  Blackwell,  and  which  it  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  that 
she  hod  only  held  in  trust,  the  defendants  contending  that 
she  held  them  in  fee.  The  Court  disposed  of  the  case  in  a 
little  over  a  fortnight  from  the  delivery  of  the  defendants' 
answer  on  May  S,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
ordered  the  papers  to  he  brought  into  Chancery. 

When  the  Bill  of  Complaint  had  been  prepared,  it  waa 
found  that  two  parties'  names  had  been  overlooked,  those 
of  Mary  Dormer  and  William  Shakespear,  and  they  were 
accordingly  interlined.  The  bearing  of  these  fresh  evi- 
dences upon  the  last  days  of  the  poet  is  extremely  slight ; 
he  was  evidently  a  subordinate  factor  in  the  suit;  and  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  his  broken  state  of  health  any 
additional  complication  was  calculated  to  prove  injurious. 
The  whole  point  involved  here  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
house  and  appurtenances  bought  by  Shakespear  in  1613  from 
Henry  Walker  abutted  on  the  premises  owned  by  the  other 
plaintiffs,  and  that  there  were  some  peculiar  easements  aud 
privileges  set  foith  in  the  records  detained. 

We  gain  a  casual  insight  into  the  private  life  of  the 
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poet,  at  A  time  when  active  professional  work  had  become 
less  necessary  and  less  constant^  and  when  he  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  incidental  aHiiirs  outside  the  theatre.  I  elsewhere 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  in  1611  he  sat  to  Richard  Burbage 
for  the  portrait  executed  in  that  year,  while  he  remained 
convalescent,  nnd  it  appears  that  among  the  Belvoir  Castle 
records  there  is  an  entry  of  a  payment  to  the  poet  of  44s. 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland  for  arranging 
the  details  of  a  historic  device  for  his  house  after  the  manner 
of  tlie  Italian  Imprese^  and  an  equal  sum  to  Burbage  for 
paintinw  and  making  the  same.  The  Earl  had  at  this  time 
a  nian^iun  at  the  upper  end  of  Aldersgate  Street ;  he  v,as  a 
very  young  man,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  brother  in  the 
title,  and  who  at  once  emulated  the  prevailing  taste  for 
splendour.  It  happened  not  long  after  his  more  or  less 
unexpected  inheritance  of  the  family  honours,  that  London 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  joyous  and  giddy  ferment  by  the 
marriage  of  tite  King's  only  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Hhine,.  and  the  thought  and  the  talk. 
might  have  naturally  run  among  the  folks  connected  with 
the  Court^guests  at  the  ceremony  and  festivities — on  auch 
a  topic  as  these  devices.  The  Earl  was  extremely  apt  to 
feel  a  Harm  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  wa.s  no  doubt, 
in  XiOndoD}  when  the  magnificent  celebration  of  the  union 
took  place,  and  when  not  only  Othello  and  J  iVinter's  Tait 
were  commanded  as  .specitd  performances,  but  for  which 
occasion  in  the  view  of  Tieck  (to  which  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  far  one  should  subscribe)  the  Tempest  wa» 
originally  written. 

Still  of  the  exact  circumstances,  which  brought  the  Earl 
of  Rutland  and  Shakespear  together,  although  we  may 
jnrmise,  we  positively  know  nothing.  But  as  there  were 
Baiaeroua  persons  always  available  for  the  performance  of 
such  functions,  it  becomes  a  permissible  supposition,  that 
an  interview  had  occurred  or  been  arranged,  and  that  the 
poet  recommended  Burbage  as  an  individual  qualified  to 
atUud  to  a  part  of  the  commission,  he  undertaking  to 
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be  answerable  for  the  rest.  He  perfecyy  well  knew  what 
Imprese  were,  and  he  had  had  an  earlier  experience  of  going 
in  quest  of  these  specialists,  when  his  father  or  mother,  or 
both^  were  urging  him  to  procure  cuat-armour.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  business  in  London  explains  the  ostensible 
absence  of  letters  on  the  subject  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  identity  of  the  atuounta  received  by  the  two  frienda 
— the  Earl's  secretary  discriminates  in  his  accounts  between 
Richard  Burbage  and  Master  Shakespear,  however — may  be 
explainable  by  the  generous  employer  having  taken  four 
gold  jacobuses  from  his  pocket*  and  presented  two  to  each, 
to  cover  all  expenses,  and  welJ  they  might,  for  they  repre- 
sented about  £20  of  OUT  money.  These  statistics  leas 
resemble  the  Arabian-  N'tghtn  than  the  childish  tale  of 
Southampton  having  in  or  about  1597  given  the  poet 
■f^lOOO  toward  a  purchase,  which  cost  ^60,  and  of  which 
the  completion  spread  over  five  years. 

We  seem  to  have  no  precise  note  of  time,  as  regards 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  declining  health.  The  general 
strength  waa  impaired  in  IGH,  as  we  collect  from  cousin 
Greene,  and  whatever  convivial  indiscretion  there  actually 
was  in  1613-16,  when  Jonaon  and  Drayton  were  at  Strat- 
ford, operated  on  an  already  debilitated  constitution.  But 
it  is  scarcely  safe  to  presume,  that  four  years  before,  when 
the  premises  in  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  became  his,  he  had 
any  presentiment  that  the  end  was  so  near,  since  he  would, 
one  imagines,  have  he&itated  to  put  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  into  a  venture,  where  no  male  heir — no  one  at  all  on 
the  spot — existed  to  attend  to  it  at  his  death — merely  female 
beneficiaries  in  a  remote  country  town.  Trobably  there- 
fore even  in  161S-13  his  physical  state  afforded  no  ground 
for  anxiety,  and  the  mischief,  which  was  to  have  so  grave 
a  development,  had  not  yet  betrayed  itself.  What  it  was 
neither  Dr.  Hall  not  any  one  else  has  apprised  us;  but 
it  was  constructively  some  malady — possibly  a  combina- 
tion of  maladies — which  had  spread  over  at  least  a  couple 
of  years. 
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His  evident  that  New  Place,  or  the  Great  Houae,^  was  nt 
the  time  of  acquisition  In  a  very  bad  state  of  repair;  and 
we  shalJ  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  perhaps,  in  surmising 
that  no  complete  restoration  took  place  in  \}ie  lifetime  of 
the  poet,  even  if  the  Halls  and  others^  who  resided  there 
after  bis  death,  accomplished  milch  Jn  such  a  direction,  ot 
did  more  than  use  the  habitable  rooms.  A  man,  ivhoEe 
whole  career  had  been  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of 
property  by  the  eiercise  of  the  superlative  faculties  unex- 
pectedly i-cvcaled  in  him,  ntid  vrho  bad  hardened  himself  to 
rough  and  casual  modes  of  subsistence  in  London,  may  have' 
vrell  failed  to  appreciate  or  study  the  elegant  or  even  genteel 
refinements  of  domestic  life,  and  he  would  have  eyed  it  as  a 
very  doubtful  investment,  particularly  under  the  circum- 
stances which  we  spem  to  be  obliged  to  admit,  to  have 
converted  a  dilapidated  residence  into  an  abode  suitable  for 
a  gentleman  of  substance  and  position,  nay,  of  some  sort  of 
literary  repute  among  those  of  the  Court  and  the  great 
city,  llie  wonder,  perhaps,  should  be,  why  he  originally 
made  the  acquisition. 

A  perusal  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  precise 
period  tends  to  exculpate  the  new  owner  of  the  Great  House 
from  exceptional  neglect  or  disregard  even  from  other  causes 
than  indifference  of  the  state  of  his  property,  and  it  is 
possible  to  seJect  as  a  sample  the  case  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Southampton,  who,  in  a  letter  from  his  lodging  in  the 
Strand,  H6  June,  1592,^  is  found  appealing  to  Mr.  Hicks 
to  intercede  with  his  guardian  Lord  Lurleigh  to  have  his 
decayed  manor-house  of  Beauliou  in  Hampshii'e  put  in 
repair.  His  lordship  was  then  in  his !  twentieth  year,  and 
perhaps  contemplated  going  into  residence  at  Beaulieu  on 
the  attainment  of  his  majority.  Burleigh  was  Master  of 
the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 

1  This  expression  for  a  capital  messuage  was  not  peculiar  to  Stratford, 
or  •ven  to  Sbakespear's  timet  f*>r  1^  '^^  about  1820  the  more  modfira  strno- 
tqre  «KCt«d  by  the  CoxweU-Ro^en  family  at  Dowdeawell,  Dear  Ohelt(si- 
baiD,  is  plikoe  of  ibe  oM  DowdtifiHell  Hotiec,  wu  eimilarly  oamcd. 

•  I«n»doffne  US.  71.  fol.  IStX 
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While,  however^  the  poet  might  not  have  aspired,  under 
changed  domestic  condition.^,  to  make  the  mansion  an  abode 
such  as  it  had  heen,  and  such  as  it  subsequently  became  in 
other  hands,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  lost  no  time  in 
executing  repairs  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  premises,  since  he  is  reported  as  obtaining  stone  for  the 
purpose  in  1593,  while,  in  consequence  of  some  Haw  in  the 
conveyance,  he  was  not  yet  in  legal  possession;  and  in  1603, 
when  the  title-deeds  were  at  last  delivered,  he  planted  two 
apple  orchards — whether  on  any  portion  of  the  existing 
f^arden  or  not,  is  uncei-tftin,  and  subsequently — it  is  thought 
in  1609 — the  historical  mulberry. 

There  \s  reason  to  believe  that  he  went  down  to  Stratford 
in  1608  to  sec  his  mother  in  her  last  moments,  or  at  least 
to  attend  the  funeral,  and  ho  was  there  down  to  the  16th 
October,  when  he  stood  sponsor  to  the  child  of  William 
Walker  of  the  Stratford  family  of  that  name,  or  possibly 
later*  But  whether  he  stayed  at  New  Place  or  elsewhere,  is 
not  ascertained.  Could  he  have  put  up  at  the  house  in 
Henlev  Street,  which  he  subsequently  left  to  his  sister  Joan 
Hart  for  life,  and  where  she  might  have  heen  then  re$iding 
with  hci*  family,  or  did  he  become  the  giuest  of  Greene,  with 
whom  there  were  legal  points  to  discuss?  For  the  Adden- 
broke  suit  was  opened  in  the  August  of  this  year,  and 
necessitated  a  visit  by  the  cousin  to  London,  arguably  while 
Shakespear  remained  in  Warwickshire. 

New  Place  must  be  taken  to  have  been  more  or  less  in 
the  tenancy  of  the  owner's  family  from  159T-8  to  1607,  the 
date  of  tlie  marriage  of  Susanna  Shakespear.  From  1608 
to  1610  or  1611,  Thomas  Greene  was  the  lessee.  At 
Michaelmas,  1610,  he  was  preparing  to  quit,  and  at  Mid- 
summer, 1611,  he  was  domesticated  elsewhere;  but  in  1614 
a  preacher,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  corporation,  was 
apparently  lodged  here,  and  received  at  the  public  expense 
a  quart  of  sack  and  one  of  claret,  which  argaes  a  two  or 
three  days'  stay  and  the  absence  of  the  owner.  The 
Btranger    is  concluded  to  have   been  a  puritan,  of  whom 
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the  Halls  were  apter  to  be  tolerant  than  the  master  of 
the  house ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  no  enemy  to  good 
]u|Uor.  Stttitford  merely  followed  the  customary  practice 
in  those  days  of  bringing  out  the  sack  and  sugar,  or  some- 
thiDg  of  that  kind,  at  the  coming  of  every  distinguished 
visitor. 

Greene  had  paid  anothei'  profesaional  visit  to  London  on 
business  probably  connected  with  the  Welcombe  difficulty, 
if  not  with  a  second  question  at  i^^sue,  to  which  the  poet  was 
^ually  unable  to  attend  in  person,  in  respect  to  his  property 
in  Blackfriars,  and  he  was  still  there  on  November  15^  1614; 
but  he  returned  to  Warwickshire  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  or  next  morning,  and  on  the  17th  he  and  Shakespcnr 
met  in  Stratford.  There  is  the  entry  in  the  Diary  of 
Greene  under  date  of  November  17,  where  he  mentions  that 
''tny  cousia  t>hakespearj  coming  yesterday  to  town,  I  went 
to  see  him,  how  he  did."  Greene  plainly  Intended  to  convey 
that  the  poet  was  staying  somewhere  in  the  viciciity  of 
Stratford,  and  that  in  one  of  his  visits  to  the  town  his 
relative  called  on  hini  to  inquire  after  his  health,  which  was 
ahv^ady  indifferent^  and  to  report  what  had  taken  place  in 
London.  It  may  have  been  an  appointment,  as  the  circum- 
stances were  growing  more  acutCn  It  is  sufficiently  well 
known  that  it  is  the  customary  parlance  to  this  day  in 
relation  to  the  outskirts  or  suburbs  of  any  place,  to  refer 
to  the  latter  as  "  town,"  In  the  correspondence  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Bristol  the  terni  is  applied  to  Bury  St,  Edmunds— 
hia  lordship's  town.  Where  Greene  refers  to  London  in  one 
pl&ce,  he  specifically  names  it.  He  speaks  of  passing 
Whitehall,  and  of  being  in  Westminster.  His  visit  was 
almost  certainly  due,  first  of  nil,  to  the  wish  of  the  Stratfonl 
corporation  to  obtain  judicial  advice  and  assistance  in  bring- 
ing to  a  climax  the  business,  in  which  Shakespear  had  so 
important  &  stake^  and  which  threatened,  as  we  hear,  to 
involve  serious  local  commotions. 

I  am  more  than  afraid,  thi\t  the  last  days  were  darkened 
and  saddened  by  domestic  estrangement.     In  what  I  believe 
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to  have  been  almost  his  latest  dramatic  effort,  as  it  was  the 
most  finished  one,  the  T'tnnpgst^  he  has  betjueathcd  to  us 
something  like  authority  for  the  view  that  marital  disunion 
and  unhappiness  still  haunted  him  in  1611  or  thereabout, 
while  the  Welcombe  enclosure  episode  of  161 4-15  reveak  to 
us  a  state  of  mental  susceptibility  and  harass  for  which  such  ^j 
&  circumstance  does  not  seem  per  se  answerable.  ^^| 

As  the  exact  date  of  the  ultimate  withdrawal  to  Strat-  ^i 
ford — it  was  between  February  and  Juire  of  the  twelvemonth, 
when  it  occurred — is  not  ascertainable,  we  cannot  Ik  sure 
whether  that  event  preceded  or  followed  the  destruction  of 
the  theatre,  where  so  many  of  his  plays  had  been  presented, 
and  where  some  of  his  papei^  may  have  perished;  but  in 
any  case  the  catastrophe  must  have  come  as  a  heavy  blow- 
to  long  and  intimate  associations,  and  operated  as  a  factor 
in  tmhinging  his  mind,  and  shaking  his  health  of  body.' 
That  disaster  must  have  also  involved  in  financial  loss  his 
friends  Burbage,  Coiidell,  and  Hemiiigs,  even  if  the  first 
named  had  a  far  smaller  stake  as  an  actor  and  proprietor 
than  ho  had  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre. 

An  infinitely  worse  and  nearer  shock,  however,  was  an 
action  for  slander  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  Worcester 
brought  by  John  Hall  on  his  wife's  behalf,  perhaps  at  her 
instigation,  against  John  Lane,  more  than  possibly  related 
to  Nicholas  Lane,  with  whom  John  Shakespear  had  had  a 
lawsuit  in  1587,  for  defamatory  words  spoken  by  Lane  con- 
ceniing  the  alleged  misconduct  of  Mrs.  Hall  with  a  third 
party,  with  the  result,  that  Lane  was  excommunicated  ;  and 
looking  at  Shakespear's.  sensitive  and  precarious  conditioa 
the  favourable  judgment  scarcely  lessened  the  mortilrcation. 

The  visit  of  Jonson  and  Drayton  to  Stratford  in  1615-16 
is  a  well-aired  tale;  but  its  latent  significance  and  speciality 
of  interest  .seem  to  have  been  overlooked ;  in  common  with 
the  extreme  probability,  that  the  latter  merely  made  the 
call  in  connection  with  his  periodical  excursion  to  Gloucester- 

^  What  appaarfl  to  be  a  viaw  of  the  New  G^lobe  occurs  aa  part  of  the 
Angmred  Cltlo  Co  Jonson'o  Works,  16Lt>. 
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shire  and  to  Hartshill,  his  natal  place  on  the  Coventry  side 
of  Warwickshire,  and  perhaps  prevailed  on  Jonson  to  ac- 
company hinrj  on  this  occasion.  I  augur  that  the  tidings  of 
the  serious  CDudition  of  their  lifelong  friend  had  reached 
the  ears  of  his  two  eminent  contemporaries  and  fellow -poets, 
not  improbably  throuc;h  a  common  friend  at  least  of  Dray- 
ton," Thomas  Greene,  ShakespeaT''9  relative,  and  had  inispircd 
them  with  an  anxiety  to  meet  him  once  more.  It  was 
precisely  about  the  time,  when  domestic  circumstances,  not 
immediately  touching  the  wife,  were  tending  to  aggravate 
mental  and  physical  disorders,  and  to  qualify  the  gratifica- 
tion at  an  interview,  for  which  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped. 
Jonson  and  his  fellow-traveller  were  not  improbably  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  scandal,  nor  did  they  see  the  main  incident 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  should  have  possessed  particulars  of 
a  pilgrimage  so  famous  and  so  sad*  Where  in  Stratford 
the  momentary  reunion  took  placE^  we  are  left  uninformed. 
The  Falcon  feeing  the  site  of  New  Place  was  not  then  an 
inn,  although  the  cellarage,  which  I  have  personally  examined, 
is  quite  of  that  time.  The  two  principal  houses  were  the 
Bear  and  the  Swan. 

ITiere  must  have  been  more  or  less  frequent  meetings  in 
later  dayft  both  in  London  and  Stratford,  apart  from  occa- 
sional entertainments  at  the  Mermftid  and  other  London 
inns,  where  there  were  agreeable  retrospections  of  eai'Iy 
scenes  and  experiences,  of  pleasures  and  triumphs,  sometimes 
not  uocheckered  by  disappointments.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  unaware,  as  soon  as  we  have  studied  the 
personal  bent  and  temper  of  the  author  with  any  consider- 
able amount  of  attention,  that  he  was,  of  all  those  connected 
with  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  when  he  gained  eminence, 
almost  the  least  likely  to  bestow  much  time  in  common 
festive  enjoyment,  and  was,  moreover,  when  he  stayed  in 
London,  too  busily  engrossed  by  his  professional  and  private 

'■  DnTtoD,  Greeoe.  and  Shakespear  were  all  ol  Warwickshire.  Hall 
ielU  us  that  he  diired  Dra;toD  of  tertiaji  ague  hy  the  arimitiistntiDD  of  a 
spocmlal  of  rjjvp  of  vlalets,  &d.— £r/ec<  Obiervaiioni,  1657,  p,  26. 
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concerns  to  have  leisure  for  the  attractions  of  the  tavern 
and  the  social  club,  Edward  Alleyn,  Philip  Henslowej  and 
himself  resienibled  each  other  in  looking  at  the  practical  side. 
That  there  were  nioments  alike  in  town  and  country,  when 
even  he  relaxed,  is  less  than  doubtful ;  but  the  legend  of  the 
farewell  carouse  is  a  legend  and  nothing  more. 

The  former  place  of  the  ina  or  hostelry  in  relation  to 
the  private  house,  when  gathering  or  interviews  were  to 
be  arranged  for  purposes  of  busineifs  or  pleasure,  forms  a 
rather  important  element  in  considering  and  comprehending 
the  movements  of  Sbatespear,  more  especially  as  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  that,  even  when  a  man  possessed  such  an 
unusual  facility  for  receiving  guests  at  his  own  house,  he 
was  accustomed  to  repair  with  them  to  a  tavern.  The 
meetings  of  the  poet  and  his  literary  friends  in  the  Metro- 
polis at  SQch  establishments  are  intelligible  enough ;  there, 
down  to  1613,  he  had  no  independent  residence,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  he  ever  inhabited  the  house  in  Blackfriars; 
but  at  Stratford  there  was  New  Place,  and  still  he  appears 
to  have  resorted  elsewhere  to  sit  with  friends  from  London 
or  with  neighbours.  It  was  a  widely  diffused  practice  which 
he  pursued,  and  one  which  has  not  become  obsolete,  especi- 
ally abroad,  where  at  one  time  political  and  municipal  cott' 
ferences  were  held  at  restaurants,  each  person  bringiug  or 
paying  for  his  own  wine.  The  solution  of  this  strange  habit 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  insufficiency  of  domestic  resources  for 
entertaining  strangers;  and  the  Shakespears  were  perhaps 
no  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  rule,  if  we  keep  out  of  view 
any  peculiar  repugnance  in  that  case  on  the  part  of  the 
Women  of  the  family  to  theatrical  society,  and  what  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  term  Itohemianism.  The  relations 
under  such  circumstances  were  apt  to  be  between  man  and 
man;  and  the  professional  acquaintances  of  the  poet  did  not 
necessarily  know  the  other  inmates  of  his  household.  We 
collect  that  he  saw  comparatively  little  of  them  himself. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  present 
subject  18  the  occupancy  of  New  Place  by  strangers,  more 
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particularly  after  the  marriage  of  Susanna  Shakespear  in 
1607.  The  practice  of  entertaining  acquaiTitances  at  taverns 
long  survived  in  England,  and  under  Anne  and  the  Georges 
men  met  each  other  in  this  fashion  by  necessity  or  from 
preference,  tn  170j>  a  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  writes 
to  his  brother  in  London  to  invite  Consul  Ray,  jtiat  re- 
turned from  Smyrna,  to  share  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him 
at  a  tavern. 

Although  he  had  barely  passed  middle  life,  there  appears 
to  be  toostrong  a  ground  for  the  view  that  Shakespear  deferred 
his  retirement  too  long,  and  that  when  he  ultimately  arranged 
to  spend  at  all  events  the  bulk  of  hi^  time  at  home,  having 
parted  with  his  theatrical  interests,  his  strength  was  seriously 
affected,  not  so  much  by  his  former  professional  work  in 
Lx>ndon,  as  by  trouble  at  home,  even  of  a  nature  to  be 
peculiarly  trying  to  one,  who  had  so  strenuously  laboured 
to  elevate  his  social  standing.  In  addition  to  the  mental 
strain  involved  in  the  provision  of  a  constant  series  of 
novelties  for  the  stage  during  several  yearsj  and  the  un- 
avoidable worry  snd  labour  attendant  on  his  duties  as  a 
manager  and  actor,  he  had  suffered  much  annoyance  from, 
local  disputes,  complications,  and  disasters,  which  in  more 
than  one  case  threatened  to  touch  him  nearly  as  a  land  and 
tithe  owner;  and  he  returned  home  to  Hnd  his  birthplace  a 
hot-bed  of  disease,  as  it  had  been  in  his  father's  day,  from 
the  total  absence  of  due  measures  of  prevention  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  notwithstanding  the  most  stringent 
orders  by  the  Council  so  far  back  as  1563.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that,  as  he  was  situated  in  London,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  household,  the  tenor  of  his  life  was  conducive 
to  physical  welfare,  far  less  longevity.  The  true  history  of 
his  personal  association  with  Stratford  amounts  to  Uttle 
more  than  occasional  visits  during  the  busier  years,  and  a 
nearly  uninterrupted  residence  there  from  1614  to  1616,  in 
a  state  of  declining  strength  of  body,  if  not  of  mind. 

The  years,  in  which  there  is  clear  evidence,  or  a  substantial 
iadication^  that  he  revisited  Warwickshire  after  1586-7  and 
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prior  to  his  final  retirement,  were  1596»  when  he  lost  his 
son  :  1601,  when  his  father  died:  1603,  160(5,  when  he  may 
have  extended  his  journey  to  Oxford  as  far  as  Stratford: 
1607j  when  his  elder  daughter  was  married  on  June  5: 
160S,  when  he  wag  deprived  of  his  remaining  parent,  lle- 
tween  1586-7  and  1596  it  is  scarcely  too  hazardous  to  con- 
clude that  he  went  down  at  shorter  intervals,  as  Urayton, 
whose  native  place  in  the  county  was  even  farther  from 
London*  made  it  an  nnnual  event. 

The  postponement  of  the  definite  departure  from  London^ 
which  I  confidently  place  not  earlier  than  1613,  and  concur- 
rent severance  of  his  ties  with  the  theatre  and  the  literary 
world,  were  not  unnaturally  influenced  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  ungenial  home  and  the  poorer  companionship  in  store 
for  him,  with  the  absolute  improbability  of  return.  But 
there  was  the  reassurance  of  the  medical  care  of  his  son-in- 
lawj  the  presence  of  his  favourite  daughter^  and  the  prospect, 
which  was  realized  to  our  knowledge  in  one  instance,  of  a 
visit  from  old  London  intimates.  There  was.  repose  ;  there 
was  more  than  competence ;  there  was  the  respect,  perhaps 
the  homage, of  his  townsmen;  but  it  was  not  the  consuunna- 
tion  which  so  f^eat  a  man  might  have  expected,  and  ha%'e 
been  entitled  to  expect. 

The  evidence  that  the  poet  expired  at  New  IMace  appears 
to  be  only  pre.suinptive.  He  had  been  tpiartered  somewhere 
in  the  outskirts  of  Stratford  not  long,  at  all  events,  prior  to 
his  last  sickness,  and  was,  judging  from  information,  which 
we  derive  from  his  cousin,  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  coming 
into  town  (that  is,  into  Stratford),  when  something  required 
his  presence. 

Of  the  complainb  which  proved  fatal  on  tiie  23rd  April, 
1616  (0,S.),  there  are  conflicting  opinions.  It  is  ntost 
likely  that  it  was  a  putrid  fever,  arising  from  the  sur- 
rounding insanitary  conditions,  which  we  actually  know  to 
have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Shake- 
spears  in  the  town,  and  not  impossibly  aggravated  by 
secondary  causes;  and  such  a  view  is  supported  by  the  hasty 
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interment  on  the  third  day.  Yet  the  occasion  cannot  po»- 
aihly  have  been  unattended  by  some  hDma;rye,  some  tribute — 
even  in  Stratford,  «"here,  not  very  long  after  the  loss  of  its 
sole  ^oui'conf  distinction,  the  local  sage^i;,  looking  round  them 
for  the  means  of  obviating  a  temporary  financial  embarrass- 
ineut»  could  not  hit  on  a  happier  idea  than  the  sale  for 
timber  of  the  old  trees  in  Stratford  churchyard,  and  that  in 
the  winter  of  1617  the  authorities  were  cited  before  the 
Consistory  Court  at  Worcester  for  permitting  the  fabric  and 
bells  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  full  out  of  repair, 
'lliere  i$,  as  usual,  no  record  in  the  Stratford  re^if^ter  of  the 
death,  merely  an  entry  in  the  briefest  terms  of  the  funeral, 
which  might  have  been  under  the  suspected  circumstances 
still  mor«  expeditious,  had  not  the  claiin  to  a  place  in  the 
chancel  for  the  remains  bv  virtue  of  the  part- leasehold  of  the 
great  tithes  occasioned  some  delay. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  M-hether  the  wife  was  present  to 
witness  the  last  moments,  and  hear  the  last  accents,  of  the 
poet,  after  so  brief  a  career,  embittered  by  so  inordinate  a 
share  of  private  unhappinea^.  But  the  daughters  were  perhaps 
there,  perhaps  Dr.  Hall.  lu  his  will,  as  it  was  originally 
written,  no  mention  of  the  wife  occurred,  and  the  concession 
of  a  bed  and  its  furniture  arose  perhaps  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  was  an  article  of  use  removed  to  the  place 
where  she  was  separately  domiciled ;  but  HalliweU-Phillipps 
has  amply  shown  that  the  bequest  of  a  second-best  bed  in 
such  A  case  was  habitual*  the  best  piece  of  furniture  of  thia 
deicriptioo  being  reserved  for  special  guests,  and  passing 
as  an  heirloom^  The  gift  was  an  interlineation  and  an 
after-thought.  I  have  suggested  that  if  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  at  the  Great  House  or  elsewhere  at  the  time 
of  executing  the  will,  the  wife  was  almost  certainly  not 
so,  and  the  piece  of  furniture  may  have  accompanied 
Mrs.  Shakespear  to  the  residence  where  she  was  living 
apart  perhaps  with  friends.  In  the  infirm  state  of  the 
testator's  health  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  he  overlooked 
the  circumstance  of  the  bed  being  eUenhere.     At  any  rate 
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we  cannot  &void  seeing  that  the  wife  was  not  foremost  in 
the  dying  man's  thoughts. 

Not  only  did  the  Halls  receive  the  bulk  of  the  estate, 
but  the  entire  executorship  was  vested  in  them  jointly;  the 
second  daughter  Judith,  who  was  not  married  till  February, 
1616,  is  an  actaal  beneficiary  to  some  extent,  and  &  dis- 
tantly contingent  one  to  a  much  larger ;  but  the  dominant 
object  of  the  testator  was  most  manifestly  to  preserve  the 
hardly  won  property  in  his  posterity;  and  he  not  only 
followed  a  v<?ry  usual  course,  where  there  was  no  male  issue, 
of  letting  the  eldest  female  succeedj  but  evinced,  on  the 
whole,  a  preference  for  the  Halts,  in  apibe  of  the  Doctor's 
distasteful  religious  views,  over  Judith  and  the  Quineys, 
into  whose  family  he  just  lived  to  sec  her  married,  under 
circumstances  which  added  a  6nal  sorrow  to  her  father^a 
heart,  as  the  ceremony  was  performed  without  licence, 
and  the  parties  were  not  only  fined  by  the  Consistory 
Court  at  Worcester,  but  threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion. Susanna  nkore  closely  resembled  her  father,  and 
might  be  expected  to  nurse  the  estate,  while,  whatever 
Judith  might  be  or  do,  her  intended  husband's  people 
were  not  thought  to  be  financially  sound  ;  and  at  all  events 
Shakespear  virtually  let  the  main  property  devolve  on  the 
Halls. 

The  explicit  declaration  in  the  mIII,  that  in  January, 
1616,  he  was  dwelling  at  New  Place,  is  capable  of  more  than 
one  construction.  The  theory,  that  he  had  become  pro- 
visionally or  temporarily  domiciled  elsewhere  by  no  means 
supersedes  the  house  at  Stratford  as  his  legal  headquarters ; 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  possibility  that  for  some  un- 
known reason  he  may  have  been  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
and  at  the  time  of  his  more  or  le^s  sudden  death,  as  he 
evidently  was  in  1614-15,  in  residence  at  a  point  near  enough 
to  Stratford  "  to  come  to  town  "  at  intervals.  The  state  of 
the  draft  will,  which  unexpectedly  became  the  ultimate  and 
sole  one,  is  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
what  was  true  as  to  New  Place  in  January  of  the  year  con- 
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tinued  to  be  so  in  the  last  week  of  March.  One  of  the 
testamentary  forms  in  West's  SyitAoleography^  1590,  where 
there  is  the  expression  and  passage :  "  .  . .  the  occupation  of 
this  house  and  fermeholdes  wherein  I  now  dwell  at  H.  with 
thappurtenances  " — leads  me  to  sug^st  that  a  person  might 
be  understood  to  dwell  at  an  address,  yet  not  be  uninter- 
ruptedly resident  there. 


CHAPTER  V 

Testamentary  arnicgemeiite — Remarks  on  the  poet'e  will — Hie  recollec- 
tion of  hia  "folJowa"— Somewhat  patuHBl  oase  of  Richard  B&mSeld 
[lEi^?) — New  Flace — FgibddbI  cbaiaoter  of  the  poet — His  political 
opinione- — Antipachy  Co  Puritanism — Welcombe  eacloaure  question — 
Survival  of  coDverB&ticinAl  fmgmontB—ShalEes pear's  peculiar  loticence 
— Latat  rolalions  with  the  Lncjs. 


Tke  history  of  the  will  and  the  true  facts  as  to  its  first 
appearance  in  any  shape  are*  and  are  likely  to  remain, 
mysteries  and  problems ;  there  is  a  vague  tradition  that 
the  step  had  been  projected  as  early  as  160S,  when  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  West^a  book  for  the  use  of  layfolk 
had  ju»t  appearedt 

The  poet,  just  about  the  time — in  1614-15 — when  he 
was  permanently  settled,  if  not  at  Stratford,  at  all  events 
in  the  viciiiitv,  was  clearly  ia.  habitual  coEnniLinicatioD  with 
hia  kinsman  Greene,  and  he  had  availed  himself  of  his 
services  as  a  person  of  practical  experience  in  1608-9  in 
the  Addenbroke  business,  fur  which  Gi'eene  then  paid  a 
visit  to  London.  The  aspect  of  the  document,  whieh  has 
alone  descended  tO'  us,  might  tempt  us  to  conclude,  that» 
although  it  may  not  represent  all  that  was  ever  drawn  up 
of  such  a  nature,  it  is  the  sole  effort  of  the  testator  to  secure 
his  property  posterior  to  the  loss  of  his  son  in  1596,  and  the 
shortly  subsequent  presumed  withdrawal  from  coverture; 
we  observe  that  he  declares  toward  the  end  of  the  testament, 
that  he  revokes  all  firmer  wUls;  this  is  a  common  covering 
phrase ;  but  the  existence  and  even  survival  of  one  prior  one, 
at  all  events,  executed   during  the  life-time  of  liamnet 

tihakespcar,  are   nut   merely   likely,    but   the   adoption  of 
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biich  a.  precaution firv  measuru  i&  a»  almost  beyoud  a  doubt) 
45  it  is  eminently  charai-teristic.  The  disappointment  at 
the  frustration  of  his  prospect  of  a  direct  heir  not  un- 
nnturnUy  relaxed  his  interest  in  the  sut'cession,  whei-e  the 
choiiee  lay  between  the  Halls  and  the  Quiiieys,  both  of  whom 
presented  objections  and  drawbacks— the  former  in  their 
Puritanism  and  the  latter  in  their  thriftlessncss.  It  is 
extremely  noteworthy  that  iti  an  early  passage  Shukespear 
had  evidently  intended  to  leave  a  sum  of  i?150  to  lliomas 
Quiney  himself^  but  on  rejection  caused  his  partly  written 
description  to  be  struck  out  and  that  of  Judith  to  lie 
subs^tituted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Secret  SponsUm  was  dis- 
countenanced by  the  law  and  by  the  Church,  and  so  far 
irom  being  final,  as  Mr.  Ilalliwell-Phillipps  inftra,  was 
ttable  on  any  reasonable  ground  to  be  set  aside  and  super- 
seded. The  more  than  equivocal  circumstances  of  Susannahs 
birth,  about  six  months  after  the  marriage,'^  tended  to  make 
the  execution  of  a  will  by  her  father  all  the  more  peremptory, 
as,  had  there  l>een  any  legal  bar,  the  Halls  might  have  been 
disinherited  in  favour  of  Judith  and  the  Quineys.  What- 
ever prejudice  and  distaste,  however*  may  have  arisen  toward 
the  wife,  the  affection  for  the  elder  daughter,  and  the 
confidence  in  her,  remained,  it  is  well  to  be  concluded, 
unimpaired  ;  her  character  in  some  ways  so  nearly  resenibleii 
that  of  her  father. 

The  author  of  the  Ovllmes  did  his  best  to  vindicate  the 
poet  from  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  dishonourable  act,  by 
citing  parallel  examples  belonging  to  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  period,  where  a  precontract  appears  to  have  been 
viewed  by  the  parties  concerned  and  their  friends  as  morally 
tantAmount  to  a  solenui  process  uf  matrimony,  and  where 
the  actual  nuptials  were  not  celebrated  till  three  months 
subsequently.     The  bond  lodged  in  the  Consistory  Court 

*  SomewhaC  more  tbao    serea   moQtbs'  g(:'$tH.tiaii  is  conr^iclGrGd  llie 
mumimtm.. 
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of  Worcester  is  dated  November  28,  1582,  and  the  first 
jruit  of  the  union,  Susanna  Shakespear,  was  baptized 
May  26,  1583. 

The  haste,  with  which  the  testamentary  dispositions  were 
eventually  completed,  is  familiar  enough.  What,  if  any, 
share  Greene  had  in  the  matter,  we  do  not  know;  but  be 
woa  on  the  spot,  if  alterations  were  needed  at  short  notice, 
whereas  Francis  Collins  the  attorneys  usually  credited  with 
the  manipulation  of  the  business,  lived  at  War^vit'k — a 
serious  distance  in  those  days  on  an  emergency.^  I  should 
ftugur  that  the  apparent  addition  of  the  first  and  second 
subscriptions  to  the  will  bespeak  the  absence  of  Collins, 
when  the  signature  at  the  end  was  appended,  and  his  arrival 
at  Stratford  only  in  time  to  indicate  the  legal  essentiality  of 
the  others;  the  witnesses,  Collins  and  three  others,  are  said 
to  attest  the  publication  or  probate,  not  the  signature.  But 
it  appears  rather  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  sense  tfien 
attachable  to  the  word  publish.  A  will  is  at  present 
understood  to  be  published  only,  when  it  has  been  proved. 
The  question  liesj  so  far  as  one  can  see,  between  Greene 
and  Collins.  But  a  point  which  merits  attention  is  that 
the  first  notion  was  to  employ  the  seal  of  the  testator  in 
lieu  of  his  signature,  as  if  bis  ability  to  execute  the 
instrument  v/as  open  to  doubt,  and  when  Shakespear  was 
found  just  capable  of  subscribing  with  hia  own  hand,  seal 
was  erased  and  h&tid  interlined.  A  second  detail  turns  on 
the  name  of  Hairdet  Sadler,  to  whom  (another  name  being 
probably  at  the  last  moment  struck  out)  a  legacy  is  pay- 
able. It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  testator  dictated  the 
change,  and  that  his  legal  adviser  misunderstood  him, 
and  supposed  him  to  mean  the  hero  of  the  play,  whereas 
he  construably  intended  Hantiiet,  that  of  his  own  god, 
who  was  christened  in  1585  after  Hamnet  Sadler,  a  baker 

^  He  ultimately  hii€Ag£i33i3l  Greene  aa  ToWQ  Clerk,  and  remov^  to 
Btiatfoird.  Greene,  who  retired  in  lOlT,  had  ae  Town  Clerk  lived  in  a 
hoQBe  OB  the  Avon  on  a  site,  wfaicb  Etil)  piesarves  the  Qam6  of  AvDDbank, 
aod  has  Icifigbseu  a  ladies'  scbooL 
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of  Stratford  (as  his  sister  had  been  after  Judith  Sadler, 
the  baker's  wife),  although  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  form  Hamnet  was  originally  a  provincial  corruption. 
The  orthography  of  names  was  formerly,  of  course,  very 
rardess.  We  find  Hamki  indifferently  spelled  Jntli'th  and 
Hamblei. 

West  furnishes  a  model  for  this,  among;  other  fiimilar 
purposes^  so  that  Shakespear  and  his  relntive  might  have 
ensWy  contrived  to  draw  up  what  we  see  mutaiU  imdandvf,  the 
exordium  in  the  volume  being  the  identical  one  used  in  the 
document,  and  all  the  requisite  technicalities  being  ready 
to  hand,  even  if  Greene,  as  a  notary,  had  not  been  familiar 
with  them.  For  the  volume  in  question,  which  passed 
through  successive  editions  between  1590  and  1633»  was 
equally  designed  for  the  use  of  notaries  and  scriveners, 
and  Greene  can  scarcely  have  been  without  a  copy  in  his 
ofRce. 

The  form  of  will  in  West  most  nearly  approaching  the 
terms  found  in  Sbakespear^a  commences :  "  In  the  name 
of  God  Amen,  the  second  day  of  January,  1590,  .  ,  .  Sicke 
in  body,  but  of  good  and  perfect  memorie  (God  be  praised) 
do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  wil  &  testamet.  .  .  .  First 
I  commend  my  soule  into  the  handes  of  God  my  maker,, 
hoping  assuredly  through  the  onely  meiites  of  lesua  Christ 
my  Sauiour  to  bee  made  partaker  .  .  7*  and  so  forth — 
almost  the  very  words  of  the  document  which  I  am  con- 
sidering. The  object  of  directing  attention  to  theee 
minuiia  is  partly  to  demonstrate  that  the  testator  suffered 
Greene  or  Collins  to  obey  the  set  phraseology  in  vogue,  and 
that  the  language  is  by  no  means  construable  into  an 
intimation  of  pei-sonal  sentiment,  aud  partly  to  support 
the  view,  that  the  document  before  us  was  more  probably 
drftvn  up  by  Greene,  then  laid  asid^  and  ultimately 
employed  on  the  feared  approach  of  a  crisis,  the  finishing 
touches  in  the  way  of  signature  being  put  when  the  poet 
was  very  near  his  end. 

The  two  leading  authorities  on  te&tamentary  matters 
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in  Shakespear^s  day  were  the  work  by  West  and  a  fecund 
by  Henry  Swinburne,  and  both  first  saw  the  light  in  1590. 
It  is  not  a  very  extrfl.vai»a3it  hypotlicf^is  that  the  poet  had 
the  opportutiity  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  both  in  his 
cousin's  ofiice ;  but  there  was  the  difference  that  West 
yielded  only  practical  directions,  while  in  Swinburne  such 
a  rapid  student  gathered  a  few  poitits,  which  setved  him 
in  hiii  playa.  The  alleged  legal  culture  of  Shakespear 
may  be  taken  to  have  amounted  to  a  dexterous  assimila- 
tion of  the  legal  culture  of  others. 

Of  the  three  autograph  attestations  accompanying  the 
AvjUj  the  iastj  which  I  am  surely  correct  in  apprehending 
to  have  been  the  first  one  executed,  offers  these  three 
cardinal  points  of  interest:  1.  It  gives  the  name  in  full; 
^.  It  has  the  preliminary  ivords  By  me,,  which  truly  aeem 
to  be  regardable  as  the  only  written  characters  outside 
the  mere  signature  anywhere  extant ;  3.  It  presents  a 
strong  affinity  with  the  Bodleian  example  in  one  way  and 
with  the  Montaigne  one  in  another.  I  at  first  speculated, 
whether  the  testator,  having  signed  his  name  in  an  un- 
usually elaborate  manner,  became  fatigued,  and  could  only 
j>erform  the  remainder  of  the  operation  iu  the  lamentably 
imperfect  fashion  which  we  see.  But  I  afterward  came 
to  a  difl'erent  conclusion,  which  was  that  a  short  interval 
elapsed  between  the  attachment  of  the  third,  aud  the  first 
and  second,  inscriptions.  Wa  cannot  avoid  being  struck 
by  the  much  firmer  grasp  of  the  pen  in  the  words  first 
traced — By  mc  WiUJam  Shakspere-,  as  if  he  had  exerted 
all  his  strength  in  tracing  them ;  and  I  submit,  following 
here  the  apparent  opinion  of  Hailiwcll-rhillipps,  that  the 
two  scrawls  at  the  foot  of  folio  2  and  in  the  margin  of 
folio  1  were  added  when  the  poet  had  become  bedridden, 
and  was  barely  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  letters  of 
his  name.  The  foregoing  observations  may  be  illustrated 
by  facsimiles  of  the  three  entries  in  what  I  take  to  be 
their  true  sequence;  the  first  and  second  follow  the  third 
method  of  spelling  the  name  consistently  adopted  by  the 
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poet  himself  since  IGO^  or  therealjout;  the  remaimng  ouc» 
forming  two  lines,  is  barely  determinable: — 


M^v*'     /(('/V-ftWlV'       Q> 


p:r*S/-*iin' 


i'-.    Cf-^r^J?  "^^^I 


i::^ 


y^  <•.- 


Beyond  the  enumeration  of  a  few  items  of  Inconsiderable 
importance  there  is  no  clue  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
household  effects  at  iNew  Place  in  1616*  But  this  historical 
aA;hive  is  of  strong  and  vivid  interest  in  our  eyes  as  a  proof, 
bow  affectionately  reminiscent  the  departed  man  was,  not 
.only  of  all  tho$e,  by  whom  be  had  been  locally  surrounded, 
but  of  his  "fellows,"  John  Hemings,  Richard  liurbage, 
and  Henry  Condell,  to  each  and  all  of  whom  he  left  a 
memoriaE,  nor  did  he  overlook  his  godson  William  Walker. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Davenants  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
any  literary  friends  on  the  other.  A  payment  of  J?13,  6s.  8d. 
to  Francis  Collins  his  attorney,  has  the  air  of  an  outstanding 
professional  account,  which  hod  run  down  to  the  last.  John 
Hall  was  residuary  legatee :  but  the  wearing  apparel  of 
the  testator,  with  a  legacy  of  .£'20  to  herself,  i.^15  to  her 
three  children  (with  othei-  contingencies),  and  the  house 
in  Henley  Street  at  a  nominal  rent,  were  left  to  his  sister 
Joan,  for  whom  be  seems  to  have  entertained  a  special 
liking  and  resjwct.  It  is  extremely  noticeable  that  New 
Ilace  and  the  remainder  of  the  property  are  explicitly 
devised  to  Susanna  Hall  for  better  enabling  her  to  carry 
out  her  father^s   testamentary  instructions;    and   that   no 
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reference  is  made  to  the  largest  purchase  ever  effected  by 
the  poet,  that  in  1605  of  a.  moiety  of  the  lease  of  the 
great  tithes  of  Stratford  and  acijoining  places  for  £440^ 
The  Shakespear  estate,  then,  mainly  consisted  of  New 
Place  and  other  houses  with  their  appurtenances,^  the  in- 
terest in  the  great  tithes,  and  the  property  in  Black  friars.^ 
The  whole  bespeaks  a  respectable  rental,  regarding  con- 
temporary prices. 

We  have  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Rirhard 
Sarnfield  the  poet,  taken  afler  his  death  in  1627, 
and  amounting  altogether  to  £G6,  5s.  lid.,  of  which 
wearing  apparel  is  answerable  for  ^10»  a  gilt  salt  and 
apoon  for  i?5,  and  books  for  Un  skUlings,  The  normal 
middle-class  or  bourgeois  library  in  thet^e  days  appears, 
with  the  fewest  exceptions,  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
capacity  of  a  shelf  or  twoj  or  a  cupboard;  and  in  fact 
of  many  of  our  higher  families  much  the  same  is  to  be 
said,  till  the  seventeenth  century  was  well  advanced.  A 
catalogue  might  be  readily  drawn  up  of  names,  which 
should  be  those  of  owners  of  libraries  of  some  sort  in 
former  times,  yet  cannot  be  aflSrmed  to  have  any  such 
proved  associationn  There  is  no  trace,  for  instance,  of 
any  important  or  permanent  assemblage  of  books  at 
Gorhambury  in  the  time  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  or  his 
koa  The  latter  had  collected  a  certain  number  for  a 
special  purpose,  but  destroyed  them  on  finding  them  useless. 
His  father  caused  a  bookplate  to  be  engraved  in  1574',  but 
Apparently  for  insertion  in  volumes  presented  by  him  to 
institutions.  Shakespear  is  reputed  to  have  left,  in  strict 
personalty,  about  i?400 ;  he  was  consequently  a  richer  man 
than  the  author  of  the  AJf'ectionate  Shepherd  on  that  score 
alone,  apart  from   his  real   estate,  in   spite   of  inevitable 

>  JobD  Hall  parted  witb  tLis  iatereEt  in  August,  1621,  to  tbe  Corpora. 
tioD  at  8brattord  for  £4O0. 

*■  In  tbe  will  we  have  a  recital  of  "  barties,  stabloa,  orcbaides,  gardeoA, 
landes,  teDemenbes  and  bereditamonteQ  whaLsoeuier." 

■  Still  mortgaged  !□  1616. 
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yearly  charges  in  support  or  in  aicJ  of  hia  relatives  at  home 
during  his  long  residence  in  London ;  and  New  Place  was  a 
residence  of  exceptional  re<iuireinents,  even  if  it  was  not  at 
ail  Gumptuousty  furnished.  It  is  true  that  ao  far  back  as 
159S,  when  he  had  completed  the  purchase  of  New  Place, 

»be  was  judged  by  the  (juinep,  already  involved  in  pecuniary 
straits,  likely  to  have  JP30  (  =  i^500  or  thereabout  of  our 
currency)  available  by  way  of  loan,  if  no  one  else  could  be 
found,  and  llicbard  l^uiney,  dating  from  a  London  address 
his  application  to  the  poet,  may  have  approached  him  only, 
when  others  had  failed  to  respond;  but  between  1598  and 
1616,  or  rather  1613,  much  of  the  ready  caah  or  savings, 
partly  swollen  perhaps  by  some  gift  from  Southaropton  in 
1597^  had   been   invested   in   different   kinds   of  property. 

»The  point  which  renders  the  Barnfleld  inventory  most 
senriceable,  however,  is  the  entry  under  Books ,-  ten  shillings 
of  1627  were  equivalent  to  sixty  or  so  of  our  money  i  the 
uuinber  of  volumes  purchaseable  for  such  a  sum  was 
excessively  small  at  a  groat  each;  and  if  Bamfield  con- 
tented himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  London  with 
such  a  handful,  probably  Shakespear,  considering  his 
temperament  and  surroundings,  had  no  nioi'e.  The  par- 
ticulars of  sale  relative  to  an  auction  at  the  birthplace 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  have  no  actual 
Shakes peaiean  bearing ;  but  a  few  lots  were  subsequently 
recovered,  and  are  visible  in  .ntu.  Our  whole  clue  to  a 
Shakespear  Library  is  limited,  apart  from  the  Ovid  and 
Montaigne,  to  the  circumstance  that  Hall  left  his  own 
books  to  his  son-in-law  Nash,  and  among  these  there 
were  more  than  possibly  some  once  betongiug  to  the  poet, 
accruing  to  Hall  as  residuary  legatee. 

It  becomes  almost  imperative  to  bring  Into  one  focus  in 
succinct  terms  the  facts  connected  with  the  disappearance  of 
New  Place,  so  far  as  they  are  within  knowledge.  Every 
pilgrim  to  Stratford  beholds  on  the  site  of  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  poet  certain  vestiges  or  remains  of  early 
foundations,  and   discovers  that  these  are  all  that  survive 
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of  the  Shakespcar  residence.  He  is  correctly  informed ; 
but  many  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  rest  was  as  wantonly 
destroyed  aa  the  imd  berry -tree  itself  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  an  inilividual  insensible  to  their  common 
hi&todcal  atid  personal  interest,  or  in  spite  of  it.  This 
was  uot  so.  The  house  of  the  poet  had  long  been  super- 
seded by  the  Clopton  building,  which  did  not  even  occupy 
the  same  area  as  its  predecessor,  vWHg  the  link  between 
the  mulberry  and  the  poet  was  not  invested  with  publicity, 
till  portions  of  the  felled  tree  were  modelled  into  objects 
of  remembrance.  I  must  even  be  permitted  to  mention 
that  a  copy  of  Liber  Preciim  PubUcaTtimy  printed  a  year 
or  two  prior,  bears  the  signature  of  Huba-t  Chpioun^  1562. 
In  1705  Hugh  CJopton,  Esq,»  of  Stratford,  published  and 
dedicated  to  Queen  Anne  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hiiioricai 
Discourses — Walker,  of  course,  of  New  Place, 

It  is  in  such  a  philosophical  poem  as  Hamlet  that  Shake- 
spear  diacoYei-s  and  uses  opportunities  for  shadowing,  in  the 
person  of  a  characte'r  regarded  as  eccentric  and  peculiar,  bis 
own  feelings,  whether  aa  a  thinker  or  as  a  politician.  Tlie 
dramatist  was  naturally  cautious  how  he  committed  himself 
by  any  criticism  susceptible  of  being  interpreted  as  a  reflec- 
tion or  Rfttire  on  the  governnient,  and  when  he  penned  the 
subjoined  passage,  he  merely  recorded  a  fact  within  the 
observation  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  : — 

"  Ham. :  By  tbe  Lord,  Horatio,  theee  three  years  I  have  taken  note 
of  it ;  tbe  a^e  i^  fifrutru  ao  picked,*  that  tbe  toe  of  the  pensaot  comes  so 
near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  hef^ls  his  kibe — " 

ITie  writer  already  discerned  the  approach  of  a  demo* 
cratic  wave,  which  was  in  not  so  many  years  to  sweep  away 
both  courtier  and  court;  and  on  which  side  his  sympathy 
lay  it  was  not  for  him  to  disctosc — it  is  for  ua  only  to  guess. 
He  would  have  scarcely  deemed  it  safe  to  pronounce  in  so 

^  That  18  picked,  in  plluaion  to  the  painted  ehoes  in  uee,  I  suppose 
that  tbe  word  bear^i  the  same  imporC  art  Lbe  tit1«  oF  St.  Aiigustinc's  Pii;(d 
MediUttionn,    Ferbaps  th«?y  were  selct!t.  perlmps  pointed. 
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many  wonts  in  convereatioTi  the  sentiment,  which  he  a^tibcs 
to  Kichard  II.,  where  the  King  says: — 

*'  .  .  .  For  witliiu  tlic  IidIIdw  crown, 
That  roumis  the  hollow  tcnipIeB  of  a  kiiiff, 
Keeps  dcfitl)  lia  cotirt,  mid  there  the  untie  sits, 
Sco^OK  Tiia  statej  aiiil  g^riniiiog  »t  Hib  ptmip"': 

«  notion  derived  from  the  Dame  of  Death,     Id  the  lOTlh 
Sonnet  we  read  : — 

"And  tliou  tn  this  ^liaU  fiiiil  tliy  monument, 
^V'bun  tyranU'  crests  and  tombs  of  brussare  Bpent," 

Five  years  only  after  hia  death  the  Parliament  of  1621 
metf  and  sounded  the  first  official  note  of  the  coming  storm, 
which  Slathered  in  that  of  lfi28,  and  burst  in  that  of  1640. 
ShAkes|)ear  was  his  own  HamEet.  If  he  truly  acted  tbc 
Ghost  on  the  boards,  he  acted  the  philosophizing  and  specu- 
lative Prince  himself  in  the  book  and  in  the  closet.  There 
woa  more  than  a  hint  for  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
Antecedent  play  and  in  the  prose  narratives.  UTie  dramatic 
creation  is  a  lay  tigure. 

"ITie  poet  sinnedt  in  the  opinion  of  his  fnend  Chettle,  in 
not  having  added  himself  to  the  phalanx  of  lo}nl  bards,  who 
broke  into  elegiac  verse  on  the  death  of  the  queen.  But  he 
neither  mourned  the  pai'ting  ruler^  nor  acclaimed  her  suc- 
cessor. Do  we  blame  him  ?  He  had  his  own  views  of  the 
Great  in  name,  and  contented  himself  perforce  with  giving 
to  them  a  guarded  exj>ression. 

But  I  look  upon  him  as  broadly,,  except  where  as  in  the 
case  of  Puritanism  his  particular  calling  was  nffectedi^  a  man 
of  repuhlicaQ  sentiment^as  a  member  of  that  political  party, 
which  in  his  time  was  an  insignificant  and  ahiicst  inaudible 
minority,  and  had  to  wait  many  years,  before  its  turn 
arrived.  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakcspear  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Shylocb  a  strong  plea  fur  human  equality  and 
general  religious  tolerance,  just  as  in  the  same  drama  he 
makes  the  dusky  suitor  of  Portia,  the  Prince  of  Morocco, 
vindicate  himself  from  the  common  prejudice  against  his 
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colour.  The  words  of  Shjiock  seem  to  justify  us  in  hesi- 
tating  to  thiok  thatj  even  if  freer  Institutions  had  been 
granted,  while  Shakespeaf  lived,  he  would  have  gone  so  far 
as  those  men,  who  overthrew  monarchy  in  England,  and 
established  a  despotism  of  another  Jkind  in  America,  He 
was  Bimpl^',  I  apprehend^an  advocate  for  individual  freedom; 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  in  as  large  a  measure  as 
Montaigne^  the  holder  of  unusually  liberal  notions  on  the 
subject  of  human  equality.  The  Jew  argues  that  the 
Christian  and  himself  are  endowed  with  similar  faculties 
and  prone  to  similar  infirmities.  Those  of  his  race,  he  puta 
it}  have  'eyes^  hands,  organs,  dimensions^  senses,  affections, 
passions.  They  are  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the 
same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer^  as  the  rest  of  humanity.  This  was  tolerably  plain 
speech  for  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  was  not  till  Cromwell 
came  into  absolute  power  for  a  season  (too  brief  an  one),  that 
the  Jews  obtained  in  England  any  indulgence^  while  there 
had  been  no  country,  where  they  were  in  former  times  more 
mercilessly  persecuted,  and  they  had  to  wait,  till  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  far  advanced,  before  they  acquired  here 
as  full  political  rights  as  they  had  long  enjoyed  at  Venice, 
where  the  local  costume  is  so  sadly  travestied  in  the  Shake- 
spearean and  every  other  play  which  lays  the  scene  there. 

The  poet  was  in  fact  a  subtle  exponent  in  the  third  person 
of  abuse  and  injustice^  and  played,  yet  in  a  different  way, 
agreeably  to  the  difference  of  circumstances,  the  same  part, 
which  his  contemporary  Montaigne  played  in  France.  Both 
were  political  championa  and  liberators  without  being  con- 
scious, perhaps,  of  this  part  of  their  missions,  as  much  as 
Voltaire  in  France  and  Cobbett  in  England  at  a  much  later 
period  became^  when  indirectness  of  allusion  had  grown  less 
imperative.  Yet  Shakespear  observed  exemplary  caution  in 
introducing  references,  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
personal  bearing  on  those  in  power,  and  he  never  committed 
himself,  as  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Chapman  did  in  the  case  of 
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Kuitcard  Ifoe,  mid  Middleton,  at  a  later  date,  in  the  case 
of  ^  Game  at  Chvss.  We  perceive  how  thrifty  he  Mas  even  of 
the  casual  conipllmeiit,  which  couhl  not  wound,  and  might 
bcDcficially  operate,  and  in  immediate  connection  with  this 
point  there  is  the  doubtful  passage — to  say  no  more — in 
Henry  Vlll.i  where  Criiiimer,  at  the  baptism  of  Kiizabeth, 
is  maile  to  prognosticate  her  fature  glory  as  queen,  and 
Henry  intimates  that  the  primate  had  now  mnde  him  a  man. 
A  bistorJcal  play  is  ^ot  necessarily  true  to  history,  and  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  dramatist  sclcL-ting  the  moment, 
when  it  seemed  that  Elizabeth  might,  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  Boleyn  party,  succeed  her  father ;  but  Cranmer's  fore- 
knowledge of  the  length  and  character  of  her  reign  is  suffi- 
ciently exatt  to  be  o|)en  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
interpolated  by  another  writer,  whose  comic  vein  is  of  an 
etfuolly  thin  qu&lity  with  his  serious  and  heroic  one.  At 
the  sftme  time,  if  we  are  to  f^o  with  Mr.  Fleay  and  others 
anything  like  the  whole  way,  the  Shakespearean  series  of 
pUys  in  its  different  stages  of  evolution  contains  countless 
hits  at  the  men  and  literature  of  the  day,  yet  stopping 
short  of  any  political  animadversion  or  innuendo.  Well, 
those,  who  were  prompt  enough  at  the  time  to  detect  such 
matters,  failed  to  discern  so  much  as  some  later  gentlemen 
with  inferior  facilities  for  assurance. 

The  revolt  against  Episcop>acy,  which  had  commenced 
during  the  youth  of  Shakespear,  and  which  developed  into 
what  was  known  as  Puritanism,  constituted  an  influential 
secession  from  the  established  Protestant  communion,  which 
was  perhaps  of  no  strong  personal  significance  to  the  poet, 
but  which  happened  to  affect  or  impress  him  indirectly  in  a 
two-fold  way.  'Hie  tenets*  language,  and  dress  of  the  new 
party  suggested  material  for  ridicule  or  censore ;  and  the 
spirit  of  nonconformity  spread  over  the  whole  countryj 
more  or  less,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  took  posses- 
fiion  of  the  household  at  Stratford,  rendering  the  atmosphere 
of  the  residence  less  cheerful,  and  the  Bymj>athy  with  the 
theatrical  associations  and  bias  of  the  master  less  cordial 
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even  than  before.  I  insist  on  this  view  ibe  more  strongly 
and  trustingly^  inasmuch  as  the  distaste  of  Shakespear  for 
Puritanism  was  deep  and  uncontrollable  enough  to  lead  bim 
in  one  of  his  plays  to  cnnphasize  the  sentiment  more  pun- 
gently  than  we  can  find  him  doing  in  respect  of  any  other 
matter  of  real  life  or  history  incidentally  interpolated.  The 
passage  is  in  Twelfth  Night : — 

"Maria  :  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

"  Sir  Andrew:  O,  if  I  thought  tliat,  I'd  beat  him  like  n  dog. 

"Sir  Toittj:  What,  for  being  a  Purita.ui'  Thy  exquiuttc  reason, 
dear  KiLi§:ht. 

"  Sir  Andreu: :  I  have  no  exquis^ite  rcasou  for  't,  but  1  hnve  reason 
^tid  euDugb." 

This,  with  the  remark,  of  the  clown  in  the  Winters  TaU^ 
that  the  only  Puritan  in  a  (■ompany  sings  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes, and  other  analogous  utterances,  must  be  taken  to  re- 
flect the  per&onal  sentiments  of  the  author,  naturally  adverse 
to  the  aiQveinent^  and  intensified  by  its  already  commencing 
interference  with  his  literary  and  commeiTial  interests. 

He  would  have  witnessed  the  production  of  the  play  of 
the  Puritan  in  1607  with  satisfactiouj  and  (although  he  had 
then  quitted  London)  he  was  doubtless  on  similar  grounds 
not  displeased  by  the  succesisful  reception  in  1614  of  Jonaon's 
Barthalvmew  Fair. 

The  poet  was  averse  from  the  new  sectarianism  as  a 
spirit  and  a  movement  hostile  to  him  as  a  dramatist  and 
theatrical  proprietor,  and  he  mui^t  have  been  aware  that  in 
levelling  ridicule  or  satire  at  it,  he  ti-od  on  tolerably  safe 
ground,  since  the  new  Stuart  dvnasty,  glad  to  shake  oil' the 
old  gloomy  traiiitions  of  their  birthland,  manifested  an 
equal  distsiate  for  the  Puritans,  with  an  even  sti^nj^er  bias 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  toward  the  stage  and  itx 
environments;  and  we  know  that  Anne  of  Denmark  dis- 
played a  warm  interest  in  all  the  entertuinnietits  at  Court 
and  in  the  principal  playhouses.  Hut  in  Stratford,  in 
common  with  other  provincial  centres,  the  prejudice  against 
the  stage,  so  far  from  being  corrected  and  modified  by  the 
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attitude  nnd  temper  of  the  Court,  seem.%  just  at  the  moment, 
when  Shakespear  had  come  down  into  Wdrwickshire  to 
spend  his  reuiainiiig  years  among  those,  on  whom  his 
successes  had  shed  an  indirect  lustre^  to  have  grown  more 
virulent,  and  the  penal  fine  of  lOa.  for  breaking  the  muni- 
cipal order  in  respect  to  theatrical  performances  was  raised 
to  ^*10,  and  suth  things  pronounced  "  inconvenient  and 
unlawful."  It  is  more  surprising  to  find  such  a  man  aa 
Sir  Edward  Coke  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  to  theatrical 
exliibitions  in  spite  of  their  populjirity  fliid  sanction  at 
Court.  In  his  Speech  and  Chnrge  at  Xoiickk  J.uh>t\f,  160T, 
he  explicitly  says:  "The  abuse  of  Stage  players,  wherewith 
1  find  the  Countrey  much  troubled,  may  easily  be  reformed. 
'ITiey  having  no  Commission  to  play  in  any  place  without 
leave  ;  and  therefore,  if  by  your  willingnesse  they  be  not 
entertained  yon  may  soone  be  rid  of  them." 

The  sole  descents  to  us  of  any  conversational  fragments, 
where  Shake-spear  occurs  as  a  party,  are  the  record  left  by 
'lliomas  Heywood  the  poet  of  Shakespear'a  dissatisfaction 
with  Jaggard  the  publisher  for  having  in  a  reprint  of  the 
Piusionate  PU^rbtL,  1613,  improperly  inserted  two  transla- 
tions from  Ovid  by  Heywood  as  his  work,  and  certain  not 
very  ludd  entries  in  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Greene  relative 
to  a  proposed  enclosure  of  some  of  the  common  fields  within 
the  manor  of  Welconibe,  the  property  of  the  Combes,  in 
1614-15,  as  to  which  nmtter  opinion  in  the  borough  was 
divided.  It  has  been  deemed  that  the  poet  felt  a  profound, 
if  mainly  a  sentimental^  objection  to  the  step  contemplated 
by  the  municipal  authorities;  on  the  17th  November,  1614, 
Greene  informs  us  that  his  cousin  told  him  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  extent  of  the  scheme,  but  that  both  Mr. 
Hall  and  himself  doubted  if  anything  would  be  actually 
done ;  the  Corporation  was  opposed  to  the  measure*  and 
bad  through  Greene  and  otherwise  tried  to  win  over  Shake- 
spear  to  the  same  view,  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Combes 
instructed  their  agent  to  offer  the  poet  a  guarantee  against 
any  personal  loss  as  tithe  owner  since  1605  and  nko  as  a 
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freeholder  of  long  standing.'  The  matter  was  still  in  abey- 
ance in  March,  1615,  when  at  the  Warwick  Assizes  Lortl 
Chief  Justice  Coke  stayed  farther  proceedings,  and  affairs 
were  Matu  gito  in  1616.  in  September,  IC15,  Shakespear 
Was  still  haunted  by  the  idea,  and  according  to  Greene 
declared  "  that  he  could  not  bear  the  enclosing  of  Wei- 
combe,*'  ITiis  was  about  s\-k  months  before  his  death,  and 
long  prior  to  that  his  health  in  every  sense  had  begun  to 
give  way.  There  was  the  normal  symptom  of  mental  over- 
taxation— ^the  nervous  irritability.  There  had  been  during  a 
long  succession  of  years  acute  and  incessant  intellectual  tension 
and  a.  store  of  private  sorrow,^  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
that  his  feeling  on  the  subject  was  prone  to  fluctuation. 

The  intimation  to  Greene  has  been  variously  interpreted, 
and  it  has  been  judged  more  probable,,  on  the  whole,  that 
Shakespear  at  least  acquiesced  in  the  measure.  After  all,  we 
have  less  to  regard  the  words  spoken  than  the  rescue  of  a 
few  syllables  out  of  all  those,  which  those  lips  pronounced, 
I  personally  collect,  however,  from  the  tenor  of  Greene''s 
account  that  he  was  equally  averse  from  the  enclosure,  aisd 
was  also  materially  concerned  as  an  owner,  but  that  Shake- 
Bpearj  owing  to  his  bad  state  of  healthy  took  no  active  part 
in  the  controversy  and  ncgociation.  His  own  immediate 
interests  were  secured,,  whichever  way  the  matter  went.  'ITie 
municipal  authorities  were  perhaps  guided  by  their  legal 
adviser  Greene. 

>  ■'  Sbabeepeaf  acd,  the  Fuclofiure  of  Common  Fields  at  Welcambe," 
Being  a  Fra^meDt  of  tte  Private  Diary  of  Tbomoa  Greene,  Tcwtt  Clerk 
of  Btratlord  on  Avon,  1611-17.  Edited  fry  C.  M.  Ingleby.  i-',  188B. 
The  eatriea  ffiforriag  to  Lhe  poet  are  betwyen  Navember,  1G14,  and 
September,  1615. 

'  There  had  been  fires  at  Stratford  In  I5&i  and  l&9n,  and  one  still  more 
BArioca  in  the  ayturon  of  UiU.  when  54  bcuaea  were  destrojed.  A  fourtb 
DccuTred  m  ll^lfi,  wbich  it  is  poasible  that  the  poet  lived  to  witncsEi.  as  a 
public  procIamaWoo  respecting  it,  dated  May  11.  was  probably  some  time 
posterior  to  the  event.  While  the  Welcombe  difticulty  wilb  yet  ncfiettlieJ, 
and  certain  nf  the  iijhabitantis  feared  a  loss  of  their  cammoii  rights,  the 
towD  itBeir  is  deeoribed  aa  "  lying  in  the  aahes  of  desolation  "  from  tbe 
oataatropbe  of  1314.    Comp.  p.  $5, 
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The  enclosure  of  cotnnioR  fields  was  a  source  of  trouble 
ftiiH  (Ijs^nsion  all  over  England;  it  was  by  no  means  speci- 
ally a  Icjcal  grievance.  We  find  it  aruuititig  iiidlgimtion  and 
resistance  in  the  fifteenth  ceutury.*^  The  proceedings  at 
,  Warwick  in  1613-16  have  the  air  of  having  been  the  issue 
"^of  that  visit  uf  Greene  to  London  in  the  winter  of  the 
previoiut  year. 

Tbo  pair  of  utterances,  transmitted  at  second -band, 
unless  the  fauiiliar  tradition  of  Jonson  and  the  lattcn  spoons 
may  be  acceptedj'  is  all  that  the  world  possesses  of  the  kind 
outside  the  allusions,  more  or  less  dii'ect  and  more  or  less 
trustwoithy,  in  the  Works,  to  assist  it  in  realizing  the 
speaker  in  his  tangible  personality.  The  singular  exalta- 
tion of  Shakespear  within  the  last  century  helps  to  shut 
out  from  our  view  and  recollection  the  fact,  that  the  same 
conditions  apply  to  the  majority  of  Kis  contemporaries  and 
even  of  writers  of  more  recent  date,  whose  productions  offer 
no  autobiographical  clues,  and  whose  families  have  preserved 
no  documentary  elucidations^ 

Hevwood  was  unfortunate  just  about  the  same  time  in 
having  some  of  his  work  appropriated,  not  by  a  publisher, 
bat  by  a  private  individual  othemfse  unknown  as  a  writer, 
Henry  Au.stin,  a  schoolmaster  at  Haoi,  Surrey,  who  brought 
out  as  his  own  a  metrical  Ovidian  narrative,  called  the 
Scourge  of  Venus^  in  1613,  for  which  the  true  author  severely 
(and  appropriately),  took  him  to  task  in  the  preface  to  his 
Brazen  Age.  Those  were  days  when  literary  brigandage 
woi  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition.  Bacon,  Drayton, 
Daniel,  BamBeld,  and  many  more,  suffered  the  eame  wrong 

'  Curiouaij  enough  id  a  fTagment  of  a  commODplaoe-bock  of  Gabriel 
Horvejr,  15S4,  tbere  \a  matter  on  ibis  topic.  See  a  note  in  my  Shaiki- 
apeayt  Library,  1^75,  part  2^  ii.  3&0. 

'  It  is  saul  tbat  be  agreod  Lo  be  g-odfalhcr  to  DD6  of  Jonaon'i  cbildres, 
an']  proposed  a  set  of  apostle  spooQS  id  latten  (or  mixctl  idcIaI),  adding, 
that  JujisbD  might  translate  them.  Tboms'  A-nccilatt»  and  Tradiiiont, 
1M3,  p.  2.  Thfi  slQTj  appears  to  bave  h^u  repeattnl  to  Six  Micbolas 
XjeFtraDge  of  Uunslanloa  (1^S-£j4)  by  "Ui.  Dun,"  presamablj  Dr. 
Douse. 
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ITie  three  Jaggards,  WilHani,  John,''  and  Isaac^  prodi]< 
Altogether  a  fair  store  of  good  work,  and  were  in  com- 
munication with  many  of  the  authors  of  the  day.  Shake- 
spear  was  true  to  his  habitual  reserve,  when  he  limited  hia 
Action  to  a  remark  to  a  third  party,  at  least,  so  far  as  we 
can  hear,  since  the  actual  offender  was  equally  within  reach, 
if  he  had  chosen  to  address  him  directly.  Where  the  echoes 
of  the  vocal  aceentB  are  so  wonderfully  few  and  faint,  it 
seems  natural  to  linger,  as  it  were,  on  the  ground,  and 
try  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have.  Jonson,  Marston, 
and  one  ot  two  others  have  been  brought  home  to  us 
— perhaps  a  little  too  much — by  Drummond.  In  the 
long  course  of  years  spent  in  London  among  theatrical 
and  literary  people  Shakespear  must  have  uttered  much 
eminently  deserving  of  record ;  but  he  had  no  Drummond 
at  hia  sitle,  no  seer  into  the  future — save  Thorpe,  the 
publisiher  of  the  Sonnets.  The  wonder  isj  that  we  have 
thoie  two  likenesses. 

The  poet  lived  through  the  whole  of  that  striking  period, 
which  witnessed  the  acrimonious,  foolish,  and  rather  vulgar 
literary  controvei-sies  of  Greene,  Harvejj  and  Nash,  and  of 
Jonson,  Marston,  and  Dekker,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of 
Greene  on  other  writers  for  the  stage,  notably  Shakespear 
himself,  and  preserved  an  immovable  silence  and  neutrality 
— an  advised  one,  I  apprehend,  since  in  matters  where  bis 
substantial  interesta  were  involved  he  was  never  remiss  in 
vindicating  himself.  But  he  there  employed  the  pen  of  his 
lawyer;  and  this  attitude  proceeded  in  some  degree  from 
temper ;  for  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  he  was  lam- 
pooned by  Greene,  he  refrained  even  from  any  expression  of 
feeling  audible  to  us.     Where,  again,  his  name  had  been 

1  John  Jftg'gard  iM^ed  ill  1697  a  yalaoie  entitled  The  Shfjiherdt  Oarland, 
not  impiabab] J  that  it  might  he  taiataken  for  a  new  odiUoD  of  Drajto&'s 
JdisUi  The  Shepheardt  Oartandi  1593,  witb  wbicb  it  bas  Dotbiag  to  do. 
All  the  Jaggarda  wsie  uDscnipuloua  pifates. 
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improperly  used  by  Jaggard,  he  broke  sileiioe  only  when 
Heywootl  approached  him,  and  then  went  no  farther  than 
to  intimate  his  displeasure  at  an  injustice^  in  which  another 
was  involved. 

As  Thirds  the  remark  to  Heywood,  the  very  words  are 
stilted  by  him  to  have  been,  that  "  he  [Shakespear]  was  much 
offended  with  Master  Jaggard,  that  (altogether  unknown  to 
him)  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name,"  We  are  not 
told  that  he  resented  Jaggnrd's  equally  dishonest  attributions 
to  him  in  the  Brst  edition  of  that  small  miscellany  of  poems  by 
llarnfield  and  others.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  no  copy  of 
the  volume  had  reached  hini.  I'robably  Heywood  brought 
one  with  him,  when  he  saw  the  poet  at  his  lodging.  'iTie 
niis&ppropriation  casts  a  side-light  on  Shakcspear's  want  of 
touch  with  current  books^  even  with  his  own.  Heywood 
took  the  matter  more  seriously  than  his  friend,  and  fiercely 
a^isaijifd  Jaggard  in  a  postscript  to  the  Apdlogij  for  AciwSy 
published  the  same  year.  It  is  thoroughly  diaractemtic 
that  SKakespeax  was  more  deeply  affected  by  the  local 
enclosures  than  by  the  literary  piracy.  It  is  true  that  the 
end  wa.s  then  nearer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  title-page  to  the  volume  docs  not 
explicitly  state  that  the  supplementary  matter  is  by  Shake- 
speor;  the  sagacious  Jaggard  left  it  to  be  inferred,  I3ut  in 
the  Malone  copy  a  cancel  title  occurs,  as  if  in  response  to  a 
complaint  by  Heywood,  omittirg  Shakespcar*s  name  allo- 
>;cther.  Heywood  does  not  appri&e  us  that  his  friend  signl- 
Hed  any  personal  intention  of  moving  \\\  the  matter. 

He  did  not  even  signify  his  philosophiciU  indifference  to 
detraction,  as  Marston  dues^  with  dubious  sincerity,  in  the 
preface  to  P/irmta^ter,  ar  the  Fawiif  1606.  He  observed  an 
inflexible  silence,  to  which  the  world  was  at  liberty  to  give  its 
own  interpretation.  How  often  was  his  ear  importuned  by 
pfeans  pronounced  on  themselves  and  on  each  other  by  excel- 
lent gentlemen  his  friends,  and  was  he  not  entitled  now  and 
again  to  remember,  if  not  to  retort,  that  he,  too,  was  a  poet, 
and  to  entertain  a  sort  of  hope,  in  spite  of  his  hypochondriacal 
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apprehension  of  speedy  oblivion,  that  generations  unborn 
would  set  a  truer  value  upon  him.  Even  Montaigne  gave 
himself  fifty  years  of  survival  after  death.  The  lapse  of 
three  centuries  has  stimnlated  the  vitality  of  both,  while 
millions,  who  stood  at  their  side,  and  perhaps  atSjudicated 
upon  them,  are  Dumb  Deadnesses. 

What  man,  before  or  since,  accomplished  a  gi-eat  mission 
with  such  vast  gain  to  others,  with  so  little  in  ceftaia  ways 
to  himself?  Yet  he  had  compressed  into  that  narrow  span 
of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  of  luiuriant  activity  all 
perhaps  that  he  had  to  say  to  us  and  of  us. 

If  he  had  been  a  leas  egregious  personage,  if  he  had  ap- 
proached hia  dramatic  contemporaries  at  a  more  equal  level, 
we  might  have  listened  to  louder  encomiums  on  his  genius,  less 
qualified  criticisms  on  his  culture  and  art.  His  exceeding 
greatness  hindered  his  free  association  with  others.  The  com- 
mendation of  a  mediocre  author  is  a  less  hazardous  enterprise, 
and,  costs  less  self-sacritice  to  his  friends,  than  that  of  a  Shake- 
Bpear.  The  poet,  apart  from  the  play-going  public,  stood 
uncomfortably  enough  between  such  as  imperfectly  under- 
stood him  and  such  as,  Jonson  for  eitainple,  understood 
him  perfectly  well.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  constitutional 
reticence  of  Shakespear,  and  his  studied  abstention  from 
criticism  on  his  contemporaries,  it  is  amazing  that  a  modern 
biographer  should  have  discredited  himself  by  offering,  even 
fts  a  suggestion,  that  the  "envious  windsucker,"  exposed  bv 
Chapman  in  the  preface  to  his  complete  Homer,  was  Shake- 
spear.  Of  all  unlikely  thitigs  and  unhappy  guesses  this  ia 
the  unlikeliest  and  the  unhappiest. 

Shftkespear,  by  virtue  of  his  profession,  spoke,  as  it  were, 
with  many  tongues,  almost  with  a  greater  number  than  have 
been  assigned  to  Rumour,  and  to  each  of  his  per^otue  it  was 
his  function  to  allot  his  part.  Uut  even  the  greatest  artists 
have  their  preferences,  and  throw  into  certain  characters  a 
preironderant  measure  of  private  sentiment  and  bias;  and  I 
think  it  was  so  here.  Shakespear  was  most  himself  either  in 
those  lofty  flights  where,  in  the  conscious  pride  of  intellect^ 
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ho  has  made  Hamlet  or  Jaques  reflect  hia  own  deep  and 
cxftltcd  philosophy,  or  in  the  humbler  scenes,  where  he  has 
shown  his  kindly  and  humorous  eye  for  those  aspects  of  life, 
which  were  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood, 
and  which  he  happily  dui  not  suffer  to  pass  away  with  him. 
Perhaps  in  those  passages  and  directions,  where  he  was  led  to 
follow  certain  fugitive  conceits,  the  poet  presents  himseEf  to 
least  a»lviintage,  and  m'C  are  apt  to  regret  that  he  surrendered 
himself  to  such  models  or  patterns;  here  and  there,  too,  a 
bit  from  a  First  Sketch  was  suffered  to  creep  in  unrevised ;  and 
these  very  occasional  lapses  are  as  readily  distinguished  from 
tbe  prevailing  naturalness  and  modernncss  as  if  they  had 
be«n  printed  in  ink  of  a  different  colour. 

A  regrettable  lacuna  in  the  biographical  sequence  is  the 
by  no  means  improbable  relations  in  later  life  betM'een 
Sbakespear  and  the  family  at  Charlecote,  That  any  youth-* 
ful  prank  of  the  poet  should  have  rankled  in  the  mind,  or 
lingered  in  the  remembrance,  of  the  Lucys,  when  tbe  offender, 
to  whatever  his  misdemeanour  might  ha"e  actually  amounted, 
had  become  so  conspicuous  as  a  writer  and  so  affluent  in  his 
circuni-stances,  is  singularly  unlikely,  more  particularly  look- 
ing at  the  bookish  and  artistic  tendencies  of  Sir  Thomas 
him.seif.  But  there  is  nothing,  it  appears,  but  conjecture  to 
assist  us,  unless  we  estimate  at  a  higher  rate  the  symptoms 
of  kindliness  on  the  part  of  the  justice  introduced  into  th« 
scx-ne  between  Shallow  and  Page,  which  £  have  cited. 

It  is  perliapa  to  be  remembered,  that  Lucy,  dying  in 
1600,  did  not  witness  the  more  liberal  feeling  toward  the 
stage  and  the  player  which  set  in  with  the  Stuarts.  Yet  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Southampton  and  the  favourable  senti- 
ments of  SouthamptoQa  sovereign  must  have  reached  hia 
ears;  and  we  are  not  too  lightly  to  abandon  or  dismiss  the 
idea,  that  he  and  Shakesf>ear  met  in  London  or  elsewhere 
under  more  agreeable  conditions. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PBiBonal  character  of  Shake&pear — Sonrces  of  bii  success  as  a  draToatist — ■ 
Tbe  mad  of  geniufi  AHil  fit  basiness^ Traces  of  Belf-appraiBement  m 
carij  writings — Indirect  autobiograpliical  alluEions  in  tbe  Plays^His 
private  Borrows  refle'Oled  in  eotne  oE  them — Anto^raphic  remaias — 
Forg^eries — New  key  to  the  aigimturea — Lost  letttic  fiom  James  I. 
Ut  tbe  poet — E^iplattaliun  ot  the  lOM  of  Sbatceepear  HS$. — Th« 
Boriweners"  Crild. 


I  RECOGNIZE  in  Shakespear  the  painter  of  all  men  in  all 
their  fortunes  and  all  their  moods,  the  writer  who  could 
sympathize  with  our  frail  and  composite  nature  in  every 
aspect,  him,  whose  mighty  and  pla^tic  intellect  had  the  poner 
beyond  all  others  of  coining  into  language  each  varying, 
fluctuating,  and  graduated  feeling  or  pulsion  of  our  race, 
and  of  finding  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
every  imaginable  phase  of  setitiuient  and  line  of  conduct — a 
mouthpiece  for  all  throughout  the  whole  range  of  nature, 
art,  and  thought  in  the  individual,  whom  the  part  or  speech 
beat  fitted.  This  great  gift  was  due  to  his  concurrent 
training  and  experience  as  an  actor  and  a  writer  for  the 
stage;  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  his  dramatic  works,  on 
which  his  fame  rests,  he  presents  and  marshals  before  us  in 
turn  an  infinite  diversity  of  characters  with  masterly  dis- 
crimination. He  was  emphatically  the  actor  turned  author; 
and  there  is  a  passage  in  a  book,  apparently  written  by  an 
Oxonian  long  after  the  poefs  decease,^  in  which,  after 
speaking  of  the  story  of  Lucrccc  as  one,  which  had  been 
Ireatedj  the  writer  proceeds  to  refer  to  Actorides  as  dead, 
as  if  he  had  in  his  mind  a  peraoa,  who  combined,  like  Shake- 

1  Ovid't  Qhoit,  by  Bdwardoa  Foscqb,  1627. 
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sjjear,  the  literary  with  the  pitwlical  or  pt'ofessioiial  side- 
Above  all,  perhaps,  there  Is  thiit  subtlctjy  and  fecundity  of 
imaginatiou,  that  soaring  Eight  nf  thought,  manifested  in 
»OTQe  of  the  later  eeriea  of  dramas,  commencing  with 
Hamlet^  where  he  has  presented  ideas  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed hy  others  a  thousand  times,  yet  never  hefore  or 
since  with  such  startling  novelty  or  force,  evolving  from 
f&mllmr  incidents  strange  probkins  aiul  weittl  possibilities. 

We  have  in  him  a  man  of  pre-eminent  genius,  who  added 
to  his  natural  faculty  as  a  writer  a  complete  grasp  of  the 
tcchnieal  business  and  wants  of  a  theatre;  and  before  him,  as 
the  prompter- in-chief,  the  whole  world  paxsed  in  course  of 
time.  He  made  it  his  function  to  embody  deep  and  fiiie 
tboughta  in  simple  language;  not  to  clothe  commonplaces  in 
academical  phraseology.  But  that,  as  a  general  proposition, 
we  are  to  interpret  the  test  of  the  plays  in  a  personal  aense, 
I  am  as  far  indeed  from  believing  or  granting,  aa  I  am,  on 
the  contrary^  from  refusing  to  admit  that  certain  passages 
play  a  double  part. 

Nor  am  1  a  convert  to  the  theory  that  Shakeapear  was  a 
philanthropist  or  a  humanitarian.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
delusive  and  improper,  Shakespear  was  in  himself  the  most 
extraordinan,'  union  of  the  man  of  genius  with  the  man  of 
business;  the  records  of  his  friendly  intercourse  arc  of  the 
scantiest  nature;  his  relations  during  his  many  years'" 
residence  in  London  with  his  wife  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
parents  and  other  kinsfolk  on  the  other,  all  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  his  support  or  assistance,  have  to  be  divined  from 
indirect  glimpses ;  nearly  all  the  few  casual  notices  of  him 
present  hira  in  the  light  of  a  peremptory  stickler  for  his  legal 
dues;  and  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  a  book  from  hia 
pen  having  lieen  offered  as  a  gift  to  a  relative,  an  acquaint- 
ance, or  a  piitron.  A  copy  of  the  SontKts,  uhich  once 
belonged  to  Dr.  Farmer,  bears  an  early  inscription  el^where 
given;  and  the  Huth  copy  of  Hamkt^  l6n»  has  on  the 
title:  "For  Mark  Stapfer"";  but  neither  of  these  memoranda 
\s  of  direct  significaitce. 
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Such  an  absence  of  direcb  self-assertion,  accompanied  by 
such  a  mysterious  apathy  in  the  fate  alike  of  his  printetl  and 
manuscript  work,  renders  it  the  less  surprizinf^  that  Lliere 
should  be  a  coterie  prepared  to  dispute  the  existence  of 
Shakespear  as  an  author,  and  it  is  diHicult  to  say  how  far 
this  cult  might  have  gono,  had  not,  in  addition  to  the 
documentary  proof  of  his  social  and  profession  a  I  rank,  the 
Authorship  of  the  plays  and  poeina  by  him  alone  been  so 
incontrovertibly  established  and,  as  it  were,  bound  up 
together. 

Many  Englishmen  of  former,  and  indeed  of  all,  times 
might  be  named,  whose  personality  aa  individuals  strikes  us 
more  impressively  than  in  their  liberary  or  other  professional 
capacity.  On  the  contrary,  we  seem  to  feel  that,  in  the  case 
of  Shakespear,  his  peculiarly  lofty  rank  a.s  an  author  con- 
sidered, the  personal  distinction  is  inBnile!y  less  conspicuous 
than  it  t>hoi]ld  by  right  be — less  so,  in  fact,  than  that  of 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  who,  measured  by  their  iu- 
tellectual  products,  were,  and  are,  not  for  a  moment  compar- 
able with  him  ;  and  this  injustice  must  be  said  to  have 
largely  arisen  from  his  own  self-centred  iiidilference  and  his 
ostensible  IncompatLbility,  alike  social  and  domestic.  Who 
else  would  have  left  us  in  absolute  ignorance  of  his  contact 
with  Elizabeth,  with  James  I.,  with  Southampton,  with  the 
Herljerts  of  Wilton  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  insomuch  that 
we  have  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  tradition  and  hear- 
say ;  and  he  was  not  only  silent  himself;  he  was  surrounded 
by  unappreciative  relatives  and  apathetic,  perhaps  jealous, 
literary  acquaintances,  conspiring  to  let  all  such  preciou.s 
memorials  perish. 

There  is,  however,  in  some  of  the  Sonnets  a  vein  of  self- 
glorification,  which  is  not  perceptible  in  the  riper  work  of 
the  author,  and  which  seems  to  betray  or  conlirui  their  early 
oi-igin.  The  poet  tells  the  object  addressed  that  he  will  live 
in  his  "powerful  rhyme,"  which  is  to  survive  monunients  of 
princes  and  other  iuiposing  mundane  thiiigs^-is,  in  fact,  to 
be  a-re  perennius.     In  the  17th  of  the  :ieries  there  is  in  the 
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o[>ening  line  a  suggestion  of  a  privately  harboured  prospect 
of  posthumous  fame  : — 

*'  Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  fiiVd  with  yuur  nrnst  high  deserts — " 

In  the  aSrd  the  writer  says  : — 


"  O,  let  mji  liookt  be  tlifn  the  elaqileuce 
And  ilumb  prt'sagers  of  my  speaking  breast- 


^^Hftif  at  that  ]>oint  of  time  hi^  works  were  to  a  sensible  extent 
^^piefore  th<?  worIcK  and  at  any  rate  familiar  to  playgoers  and 

»  readers.  But  unfortunately  the  books  in  tlie  writer^s  mind 
were  almost  beyond  duubt  tlie  two  lyrical  productions  of 
1593-4.     This  perilous  form  of  conceit  Shakespear  outgrew, 

tuid  it  is  scarcely  discernible  even  by  infei-cnce  in  the  plays^ 
where  there  would  not  t>e,  of  cour^,  the  same  licence  for 
that  sort  of  direct  personal  allusion.  Yet  in  Hamk%  iii.  % 
in  Teference  to  the  king  having  died  a  short  time  before,  the 
Prince  exclaims :  "  O  heavens  !  die  two  months  ago,  and  not 
fargottcn  yet !  Then  thereY  hope  a  great  man's  memory 
xaa.j  outlive  his  life  half  a  year.  But^  by  our  Lady,  he  most 
■  boild  churches,  then — *"  It  was  just  about  the  same  time, 
thftt,  in  professing  reference  to  Voritk,  where  he  apostrophizes 
hint  a.s  one  '*  who,  tukc  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  never 
look  on  hi^  like  again,'"  there  may  be  a  suspicion,  that  he 
had  a  side  view  to  himself,  to  the  undervalued  writer,  whom 
at  the  mo^t  those  about  him  ranked  with  many  a  clever 
fellow  at  his  elbow. 

IJeyond  those  scattered  passages  in  the  Plays,  where  he 
appears  to  me  to  refer  more  or  less  indirectly  to  his  domestic 
concerns,  to  the  loss  of  his  father  and  mother,  of  his  son, 
to  the  survival  of  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  and  more 
clearly,  yet  outside  his  own  circle,  to  the  death  of  Marlowe, 
the  poet  propria  motu^  so  far  a&  one  can  see,  published  no- 
thing either  of  a  biograpliical  or  of  a  self-appre dative  nature, 
and  the  Sonnets,  on  their  appearance  under  other  auspices, 
afforded,  uot  so  much  to  such  as  bought  or  read  them  in 
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1609,  as  to  generations  to  come,  indications  of  a  sense  on 
the  writer^s  part  of  a  reputation  likely  to  increase  and  to 
endure.  At  the  same  time,  there  must  have  been  assuredly 
many,  who  scanned  these  strange  pradiictiotiis  with  a  wistful 
eye,  who  discerned  in  them  far  less  than  we  do,  and  who  cast 
them  aside  after  a  cursory  perusal  as  of  dubious  merit,  if  not 
of  dubious  authenticity,  since  they  bare  very  slender  resem* 
blance  to  the  other  lyrics  on  the  one  hand  or  to  the  playa 
on  the  other*  We  may  not  doubt  that  a  few  of  his  trusted 
London  intimates,  and  perhaps  his  legal  kitisnianf  Greene  of 
Stratford,  could  have  made  some  atartlin^r  additions  to  our 
biographical  stores.  He  must  have  imparted  his  confidences 
here  and  there  ;  but  the  guardians  of  any  secrets  kept  their 
counsel — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  was  as  welL 

Amid  his  astonishing  worldly  successes  he  lost  in  tijm  his 
only  sou  Hamnet  (1 596 X  his  father  (1601)  and  his  mother 
(1608),  of  who]n  he  had  had  it  ici  his  power  to  see  so  little  in 
later  years,  his  two  brothers,  Edmnind  (1607)  and  lljchard 
(1613), both  under  thirty,and  the  former  the  sole  relative,  who 
displayed  any  congenial  talent;  and  beyond  this  series  of 
bereavements  there  was  the  unsympathetic  attitude  —  or 
more — of  those^  who  remained.  We  are  not  to  hasten  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  poet  looked  on  such  private  inci- 
dents without  eoiotion  ;  yet  his  mind  was  of  a  CAst*  which 
was:  eminently  capable  of  fortifying  itself  against  personal 
soiTow  by  iiiimersion  in  professional  engagements  at  a 
distance.  It  might  be  unwise  to  pronounce  his  life  an 
unhappy  one  without  pausing  to  consider  his  moral  and 
intellectual  tem[>erament  and  his  autonomous  facultv. 

Even  seated  in  his  chair  in  London,  with  his  manuscript 
before  him,  he  could  not  refrain  now  and  then  from  interpo- 
lating sentences  of  autobiographical  import,  from  making 
his  sentiments  audible  and  visible  on  the  boards  and  on 
paper,  if  only  to  himself  alone,  and  why  should  he  ?  I  have 
elsewhere  called  attention  to  the  presumptive  record  of  his 
father's  latest  moments  in  Henry  V.  and  to  the  curious  and 
hitherto  unaurmised  obligation  of  the  poet  to  a  book  of  the 
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day  for  the  notion  of  the  sharp  nose  and  the  fumbling 
with  the  sheets.  There  are,  however,  two  other  analogous 
testimDnies  in  respect  to  the  loss  of  his  son  in  1596  and  that 
of  his  mother  in  1608,  which,  if  they  are  really  what  they 
seem  to  be,  reflections  of  personal  f<;elingt  must  be  pro- 
nounced extremely  pathetic  and  equally  interesting.  The 
first  is  from  A'rjtgr  John^  iti.  4,  where  Constance  is  made 
to  say : — 

''Orief  fills  the  room  np  of  my  absent  cliili^, 
LEes  in  )ilh  bed,  walks  up  itiid  tinwn  vitli  me  ; 
PuIm  on  hia  pretty  looks,  repeatji  hla  Troi-daj 
l(«m«Tnl>er8  me  In  bII  his  groijioUH  piirta, 
Stnffii  out  Lis  racatit  garnieQts  witli  his  fdrm — " 

The  place  ici  Coriolnnusy  v.  3,  is  loss  directly  sif^iiificant,  yet 
it  breathes  the  air  of  having  been  committed  to  writing  at 
a  juncture,  when  the  loss  of  his  parent  was  passionately 
present  to  Shakespeare  and  the  exeniplitication  of  maternal 
influence  and  filial  duty  acquired  a  special  opportuneness  and 
charm.  These  refei-ences,  and  perhaps  that  to  Marlowe,  co- 
operate in  each  other^s  support,  and  in  favour  of  the  writer 
[lennitting  himself  on  occa-sion  an  outlet  for  Ids  private 
impressions  in  the  actual  scene  and  in  the  printed  page. 

The  autographic  reniains  are  scanty  and  unsatisfying 
enough,  aijd  are  familiar  as  they  are  scanty.  They  are 
limited  to  the  three  signatures  to  the  will,  the  two  to  the 
Blackfriars  deed  and  counterpart,  the  inscriptions  in  the 
Aldine  Ox-tda  Metamorphoses  of  1502  and  in  the  English 
MoTtiaign^  of  IGOS,  and  an  eighth  inserted  in  a  copy  of  the 
second  folio  of  the  Plays.  Of  the  oflicial  examples,  tive  in 
number,,  the  genuineness  is  unimpeachable.  Of  the  remain- 
ing three  the  history  is  more  or  less  known.  The  Or'td  was 
acquired  for  the  Bodleian  about  forty  years  since  at  a 
London  auction;  and  it  carries  absolutely  all  it»  known 
antecedenU  and  credentials  on  its  face.  Its  value  is  peculiar, 
for  it  is  a  copy  of  a  classic,  of  which  Shakespear  was  evidently 
fond,  and  with  which  lie   was  as  evidently  acquainted  in 
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oomjiaratively  early  days,  since  a  quotation  from  the  Amorcs 
is  on  the  title  of  the  Venus  mid  Adontu^  1595;  anJ  the 
writing  is,  I  judge,  earlier  than  that  in  the  Montaigne,  and 
oon.4equenily  firmer — m  fact,  the  firmest  of  all  that  we  have. 
Its  identiBcation  is  scarcely  in  want  of  support  from  the 
memoraiiduin  at  the  foot  uf  the  title-page^  of  which  I 
annex  a  facBimile,  since  in  1G82  no  one  would  have  taken 
the  pains  to  fabricate  an  actual  signature — much  less  an 

•  abridged  one. 
The  autograph  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  copy  of  Fiorio's  Man- 
taigTVt  1603,  fusuniing  it  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  pubiica- 
_  tion,  is  nine  yeara  prior  to  the  Blacltfriara  conveyance  and 
P  thirteen  prior  to  the  tcstamentaiy  subscriptions ;  ami  the 
faintne&s  of  the  Bnal  letter  of  the  surname^  as  if  the  ink.  had 
fail^,  or  the  writer  had  hesitated,  whether  he  should  add 
the  terminal,  is  a  circumstance  to  lie  noted.  The  characters 
are  traced!  with  greater  decision  than  those  of  1613  and 
IGIG,  but  are  more  tremuJoua  than  the  lines  of  the  Ovid. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  a  pedigree,  even  of  a 
fairly  respectable  one.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  before 
1780  the  volume  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Hev.  Edward 
Patteson  of  Smethwick,  near  Birniingham,  a  book-coUector ; 
the  representatives  of  the  poet  may  have  lost  interest  in 
such  matters,  even  before  they  became  extinct  about  1806; 
and  there  is  a  probabiHty  that  any  would  drift  to  the 
nearest  targe  centre,  if  it  should  be  the  case*  that  the  original 
owner  brought  it  down  to  Stratford,  or  that  the  Halls 
obtained  it  and  other  books  from  his  quarters  in  London 
after  his  death.  Although  Mr.  Fatteson  was  accuatonied 
to  *hew  his  prize  to  hla  private  circle  as  a  curiosity,  it 
awakened  no  public  attention,  till  it  passed  into  the  bands 
of  a  son,  who  resided  at  Sheen,  near  London,  and  fell  under 
the  notice  of  experts.  The  place  of  original  recovery — so 
near  to  Stratford — the  existence  of  the  signatuie  from  the 
outset,  and  the  insufficiency  of  motive,  when  the  unique 
value  was  still  to  be  appreciated,  are  |}oints  not  readily 
combated;   but  beyond  that  a  peculiar  and   unmistakable 
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iiiHicatioiij  which  I  fii-st  detected  some  years  ago,  and  to 
which  I  shall  presently  revert,  Beems  to  set  the  matter 
at  rest. 

The  relic  first  brought  to  Itglit  by  Ward  the  actor,* 
father-in-law  of  Roger  Keinble,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  there  was  no  keen  fteling  on  such  a  subjeft  distantly 
approaching  that  at  present  entertained,  and  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Montaigne^  no  one  surmised  the  immense 
riirity  of  such  &n  autograph,  may  be  taken  by  a  comparifion 
with  the  second  signature  to  the  will  as  belonging  to  the 
same  dute  and  phv^ieal  conditions^  and  my  faith  in  it  is 
farther  fortified  by  the  circumstance  that  it  hoa  been  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  Georg-e  I. 

The  written  characters  accompanying  the  Museum  copy  of 
Florio's  Montaigne  stanil  on  difi'erent  ground  from  the  Ward 
example,  while  neither,  as  it  seems  to  mie,  belongs  to  any 
known  school  or  style  of  counterfeit.  I  give  faoiiniitcs  of 
the  two  in  immediate  juxtaposition  for  compari&on  : 


Bignaturo  Tjelonging  U)  F3orio*f  Mtnxiaignt,  1603. 

Si^natarc  utitacbeii  to  thg  Waird  necDfid  folio,  1G3S!. 

A  certain  correlation  is  traceable  between  the  extant  sig- 
natures in  documents  and  books,  tending  to  some  extent  to 

'  Wardaiedin  lT7:i. 
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establish  tlieir  camnian  authenticity,  and,  uhich  U  not  less 
important,  to  identify  them  all  with  one  and  the  same  indi- 
viduftL  1  am  looking  at  the  forms  of  a  few  of  the  letters, 
and  1  remark  more  especially  the  downgtroke  in  the  W  of 
the  Bodleian  Oi'id  and  in  the  H'  and  m  of  the  subscription 
on  the  third  folio  of  the  will  (William  aiid  rrur),  no  less  than 
the  full  point  equally  present  in  the  IV  of  the  christian 
name  in  the  Oi-UJ,  m  the  MonfaignCf  both  written  in  pre- 
sumed good  hcalt}i  in  or  before  ItiOtf,  in  the  two  Blackfriars 
deeds  pf  1613,  which  already  betray  a  weaker  grasp  of  the 
|>eti*  ia  the  Ward  specimenj  and  in  the  signature  at  the  end 


St^^l 


f^ 


^r^i^Uci^D 
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of  the  will,  written  in  sickness  in  1616.  The  scrawl  on  the 
first  folio  of  the  will  is  almost  destitute  of  significance  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned  ;  and  the  1613  signatures  are  also 
somewhat  cramped  and  defeclive,  in  large  njeasure  perhaps 
from  the  limited  space  reserved  for  the  purpose  on  the  folds 
of  the  documents,  somewhat  for  the  same  reason  that  in  the 
case  of  the  will  two  of  the  aubscnptions  were  by  no  means 
iQiprobably  added  in  bed.  The  distance  and  disparity  in 
the  writing  in  the  Ovid  and  Montaigne,  in  the  Blackfriars 
deeds,  and  in  the  will,  constitute  a  history  in  little  of  the 
writer.  The  whole  body  of  remains,  however^  is  classifiable 
into  two  sections  :  those  executed — tlic  Ovid  and  Mon- 
taigne— in  earlier  life,  and  those  belonging  to  the  period  of 
declining  health — the  six  others;  and  I  Aubmit  that  they 
are  all  authenticated  by  the  peculiar  full  point  within  the 
fV.^      There  is  a  certain  heredity  in  handwriting;  and  I 

1  Id  th«  Jfylaijdg  library  at  ]>Ia.Dcheflt«r  tbere  is  a  cop;  of  Foulka 
Robarteft  oa  Tithes,  151$,  witb  a  Qctitious  signature  of  ShakQBpe&r  on 
ttlle^  ]□  1352  SQ  imperfect  Copy  of  the  Slaiuttt^  1598,  came  into  the 
poueasioo  of  a  Thon»«  £ngge,  who  ia  ^opposed  to  bare  been  a  member  of 
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would  call  attentiun  to  the  subscription  of  Mrs.  Ilall 
(Susanna  Shakespear)  to  a  deed,  whic-h  occurs  in  the  Oiti- 
iiues  (i.  ^St),  as  if  the  witness  had  studied  example:^  of  her 
father^s  hand  to  s^rve  the  very  Jimited  atid  occasional  pur^ 
poses,  to  which  she  probably  applied  the  art. 

While  we  may  ap^ec  in  characterizing  the  scanty  calli- 
g;raphic  footprints  of  Shakespear  and  his  father  as  uncouth 
and  illiterate,  a  collation  of  theui  with  the  signature  of  the 
poet^s  uncle,  Henry  Shakespear  of  Snitterfield  (Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  ii.  Sll)  on  the  one  hand,  and  tliat  of  the  poet  on 
the  other,  establishes  to  my  satisfaction  more  than  a  pedi- 
gree and  kindred,  naiiiely,  ati  advance.  On  the  flyleaf  of  a 
copy  of  Ferdinando  Pulton's  Abstract  of  the  Penal  Statutes, 
15S1,  are  some  MSS.  memoranda  of  the  time,  presenting  the 
peculiar  S,  which  might  otherwise  seem  a  special  mark  of  tlie 
poet's  imperfect  formation  of  letters,  and  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  in  examples  of  Elizabethan  writing  similar  analo- 
gies ivith  Shakespear's  k  and  /),  as  uell  as  his  j.  We  have 
been  accustotned  to  see  a  charge  preferred  against  the  poet 
of  fipellitig  his  name  in  an  arbitrary  manner  or  with  an 
indifFei-ence  to  the  true  orthography.  But  the  fact  seems 
to  be  quite  different.  He  personally  adopted  at  three 
successive  dates  or  stages  three  varying  forms:  Sltakexpeare 
(l593)j  Shakespere  (159SJ,  and  Slm^kypcre  (about  160^);  and 
to  the  last  he  adhered.  The  first  departure  from  the  name, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  Epistle  before  Vcmt9  and  AdoiiU,  was  when 
he  inserted  a  niodilied  type  on  the  title  of  Love's  Liihurs 
IjMtf  when  he  prepared  it  for  the  press,  as  I  l>elieve,  in  1593^ 
and  Jaggard,  in  the  FassioiiaU  Pilgrim,  159D,  followetl  this 

a  famit}'  setLlad  at  Bciatford  id  the  eixteenth  century ;  anul  on  tbo  fiftb 
leaf  of  the  Table  oocurrbd,  ivrlttcn  leugthwisc  m  tbe  outer  guargin,  a  si^na- 
tnre  of  Tt'"*.  Shakapert.  Tha  inscription  was  a  clamey  counterfeit  of  tlint 
in  tlis  Mf>ntai^t\e.  Tbe  forgery  was  probably  fixecated  about  1.840.  or  at 
any  race  between  1^3,  wtien  the  Mwvtiti'jfit  was  bought  for  the  Musftum, 
and  1^52.  Tbe  author  of  tlia  deaeption,  no  c!oubt,  sought  to  cxteod  tho 
local  proi'cjwijww.  Another  attempt  oonaiated  m  eadeavoiiiiDK'  to  praviile 
tbe  poet  with  a  Bible ;  and  ^anic  years  since  a  copy  of  tbe  &uthorif«rl 
verflion  with  his  HJiinc.  similarly  mwleJled  an  tliB  lljOM  volume,  was  offered 
fct  salu. 
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spelling  by  design  or  accident^  as  in  the  third  edition,  161S, 
vrc  have  Shakespeare — the  reading  of  most  of  the  quartos. 
But  ii:  the  local  register,  ai]d  in  documents,  the  form 
Shaksperc  prevails.  There  was  an  ostensible  forward  move- 
ment even  at  Stratford,  among  men  of  business  and  more  or 
]e*5  culture,  in  the  present  direction  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the  other  sex  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  advantage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ladies  at 
New  Place.  Such  persons  as  the  Quineys  and  Greene,  the 
liotary  and  town  clerk,  rose  above  the  normal  bucolic 
standard,  and  Greene,  as  we  perceive,  went  so  far  as  to 
launch  a  volume  of  verse.  We  are  enabled  to  judge  to  some 
eltent  by  what  method  boys  were  initiated  at  schools,  such 
as  that  at  Stratford,  into  the  art  of  calligraphy;  for  copy- 
books eiist  of  the  poet's  time,  containing  examples  for  the 
use  of  pupiU.  I'he  earliest  which  has  fallen  under  my  per- 
sonal notice  is  dated  1591 ;  and  some  of  its  illustrations 
tempt  us  to  susftect  where  a  certain  Stratford  scholar  learned 
to  form  his  hand. 

Of  letters  written  by  the  poet  there  is  not  a  vestige. 
Those  addre^^sed  to  htm  are  represented  by  an  unit — the 
note  from  Kichard  Quiney.  But  of  course  he  mni  or  re- 
ceived hundreds  in  the  course  of  his  busy  and  many-sided 
life,  and  there  is  even  a  disposition  to  credit  the  tradition 
that  James  I,  expressed  in  writing  certain  gj-acious  senti- 
ments  toward  one,  whose  creatious  must  have  s,q  often  de- 
lighted him  and  his  consort.  Lintot,  who  republished  the 
Poems  in  1710  as  an  appendix  to  Howe's  edition  of  the  Plays, 
deecribes  it,  however,  as  then  lost,  although  from  a  com- 
rannication  from  Oldys  to  Lintot^  noticed  by  Mr.  Fleay,  it 
appears  that  the  letter,  subsequently  to  Davenant's  time,  came 
into  the  bandit  of  John  Shcifield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
who  survived  till  ITSO.  O,  to  have  seen  James  committing 
the  lines  to  paper,  and  the  recipient  scanning  them,  when  he 
had  broken  the  seal  \  *''  I  cannot,"  Lintot  says,  "  omit  insert- 
ing a  passage  of  Mr.  Shakespeare's  Life,  very  much  to  his 
Ilouotir,  and  very  remarkable,  which  was  either  unkooMD  or 
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forgotten  by  the  Writer  of  it  [prefixed  to  Howe's  edition]. 
That  most  learnM  Prince  ami  great  Patron  of  Learning, 
King  James  the  First,  was  pleas'ti  with  his  own  Hand  ^  to 
write  an  amicable  Letter  to  Mr.  Shakespeare ;  which  Letter, 
tho^  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  as  a  credible  Person  now  living  can  testify."  The 
loss  of  such  a  letter  seems  not  only  to  bespeak  an  absence  of 
appreciation  and  senijibility  on  the  part  of  the  family  in  the 
first  inabance,  yet  in  complete  unison  with  what  we  otherwise 
know,  but  a  still  more  culpable  and  amazing  stupidity  and 
negligence  in  those,  into  whose  hands  it  is  described  as  having 
subsequently  fallen.  There  was  the  double  and  conimon 
interest  of  the  writer  and  the  recipient.  Of  the  date  and 
precise  tenor  we  learn  nothing.  I  place  it  between  1605  and 
1612.  On  the  other  hand,  since  we  hold  the  flimsy  morsel 
of  paper,  on  which  the  Quiney  note  of  1598  was  written,  and 
the  royal  commanication  long  survived  the  man,  to  whom 
it  had  been  addressed,  are  we  to  conclude  that  both  were 
sent  to  Shakespear  at  his  London  residence,  and  were  never 
seen  by  the  folks  at  home?  During  more  than  a  century 
after  the  poet's  death  they  were  lying  somewhere  in  the 
metropolis:^  find  the  letter  of  James  eventually  became  the 
property  of  Davenant. 

When  James  Cook  the  surgeon,  who  is  described  In  1679 
as  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  was  at  Stratfi>rd  in  1643,  in 
medical  attendance  on  the  troops  temporarily  quartered 
there,  he  saw  Mrs,  Hall,  who  shewed  him  MSS.,  not  of  her 
father,  but  of  her  husband,  M^ter  Doctor  Hall,  "medicos 
peritissimus.^  Whether  there  were  any  papers  of  Shakespear 
at  New  Place  then,  no  one  can  say.  The  original  copies  of 
the  plays  may  not  have  survived  their  writer  for  a  i-eason 
elsewhere  offered ;  the  folio  of  16S3  was  not  published  till 


'  There  is  that  other  h:ghly  curLons  cuse,  ffberc  in  lifiOS  the  King 
titailarly  seat  from  Wiltoo  an  autograph  warrant  to  ihe  High  Sheriff  ol 
Hampshire  to  suspend,  tii!  bi&  fartbeT  pleasii;>e  wan  Icnown,  the  execution 
of  three  political  oSeaders  on  the  groaod,  that  it  was  the  first  year  ol  h'vt 
reign.    Thb  doqument  is  of  uniqae  character  and  interestt 
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after  the  widows  death;  nor  is  it  easj  to  tell,  whether  such 
printed  books  as  the  poet  possessed  were  kept  in  London  or 
ill  the  country'.  Belterton  the  actor  {1635-1710),  who  paid 
a  visit  to  Stratford  not  Jong  after  Cook,  m  search  of  informa- 
tion, appears  to  have  come  away  equally  eiiipty-h&nd^d^ 
Tlie  advanceil  Shakespearean  student  of  the  twentieth 
century  h  fox  better  versed  in  these  matters  than  the 
atAJority  of  those,  who  had  stood,  as  it  ^vere,  at  Shake- 
spear*!  side. 

'ITie  more  than  presumable  ignorance  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions— more  especially  his  early  lyrics,  so  redolent  of 
passion  and  so  suggestive  of  disloyalty^-on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  if  not  of  his  private  circle  generally,  raises  the  larger 
question  whether  the  immetliate  connections  of  distinguished 
writers  have  not,  as  a  rule,  failed  to  sympathize  with  works, 
which  to  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  an  object  of  the 
deepest,  even  of  idolatrous;,  admiration.  It  is  likely  to  have 
been  the  case  with  such  authors  as  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
llabeUi%  Montaigne,  no  less  than  with  our  poet.  There  was 
of  necessity  the  vague  knowledge  that  they  had  done  certain 
things^  and  there  wa^  the  clearer  feeling  that  those  tilings 
had  rendered  them  famous;  but  as  the  wife  of  Shakespear 
prolmbly  never  read  a  line  of  anv  poem  or  play  penned  by 
her  husband^  it  is  almost  more  certain  that  the  contents  of 
the  Kssays  were  a  sealed  book  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montaigne^ 
Both  alike  took  for  granted  the  world's  verdict  i  and  in  the 
latter  instance,  certainK>  it  was  as  we^ll  that  it  was  so,  looking 
at  some  of  the  confidential  altusiona  which  meet  the  eye 
here  and  there.  Yet  had  Mistress  Shakespear  been  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  Sonnets  and  tlieir  story,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  that  lady  would  have  had  any  information 
to  offer.  Did  Chaucer  shew  the  Csnt^yhurif  Tahs  to  his 
wife  ?  Did  the  eyes  of  Laura  fall  on  any  of  the  Sonnets 
of  Petrarch  ? 

Ill  strict  trutli  the  parallel  with  Montaigne  is  an  im- 
perfect and  unjust  one;  fur  although  his  wife  and  daughter 
might  have  been  unaware  of  the  exact  value  and  interest  of 
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his  writings,  Ihey  wei'e  conscious  of  hU  distinguished  rank 
as  a  scholar,  and  cordially  seconded  the  editorial  labours  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  More  even  than  thatj  for  the 
widow  deposited  one  of  the  annotated,  copies  of  the  edition 
nfl5SSin  the  public  library  at  Bordeaux,  to  be  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  departed. 

So  far  &s  Shakes|?ear  is  concerned,  we  have  ever  to  keep 
before  us  his  constitutional  indifference  to  his  work  and  his 
fame,  and,  so  far  as  gift-copies  of  his  Poems  or  Plays  go,  a 
ditHdence  of  the  appreciation  of  his  genius  by  his  coutempo- 
rariea,  or  an  unconsciousness  by  them  of  the  supreme  value 
to  be  set  hereafter  on  such  memorials.  Whether  the  poet 
ever  presented  any  of  his  books  to  those  about  him,  or  the 
latter  theirs  to  him,  we  know  not.  It  might  at  least  have 
been  expected  that  the  copies  of  I'enti^  and  Adonis  and 
Lucrece  dedicated  to  Lord  Southampton  ^  would  have  been 
]ireserved  in  the  handij  of  descendants. 

The  almost  total  disappearance  of  Shakespear  MSS.  of 
any  kind  is  traceable  to  several  agencies,  of  which  the  fore- 
most were  fues,  accident,  neglect.  The  Globe  was  consmned 
in  1613,  when  a  large  accumulation  of  documents,  corre- 
spondence, playSj  and  other  archives  had  had  ample  time  to 

1  Thotaag  WrEothealeT,  last  EutI  oE  Soutbamptoii.  vbo  died  in  1607 
witlioDt  iesue,  is  deacribeii  by  Andrew  PeSdiculcke  tlie  actor  in  a  dedi- 
cation to  bini  of  the  Sun'^n  Darling,  1B5G,  as  a  persopage  who  appreciated 
litemture.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  after  hifi  deatb  the  family  effecte  were 
BcaUered,  and  any  bookK  and  papers  (including  perhaps  letters  of  the 
poet  ofid  the  GopicE  of  Veu.ua  and  Adonit  and  Auci'iue  dedicated  to  his 
father!  lost  I  am  consequently  led  to  annex  the  signature  of  the  Earl, 
whom  Shakospeor  knew  and  addressed,  to  the  letter  from  bioi  to  Hicka  of 
June.  1692,  already  cited,  a«  the  handwriting  probablj-  reBembled  that 
wbicb  we  migbt  expect  to  find  attached  to  one  tb&nkiiig  Che  poeC  for  a. 
Dopy  of  the  VenKt  and  AdonU  lo  the  Bu^jceeding  year. 
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furm.  There  were  periodical  conflngrattonsat  Slralfonl — of 
some  of  which  we  do  not  hear,  others  sui!icieiit]y  destructive 
And  ruinous  to  attract  official  notice.  Accident  and  neglect 
are  capable,  where  no  importance  is  attached  to  property, 
of  accomplishing  any  prodigies.  The  poet  himself  is  figured 
by  me  as  a  man,  who  discerned  in  a.  book  nothing  beyond 
literary  materia],  thrown  aside,  if  it  was  barren  of  fruit,  or 
when  it  had  yielded  suth  fruit  as  it  might  have ;  and  so  it 
fared  a  fvrtiori  with  lettei-s,  when  the  anbject-matter  had 
Ijeen  dismi&seJ,  and  with  plays,  which  proved  impracticable, 
and  for  which  the  writers  failed  to  apply,  A  solution  of  the 
c^'oncscence  of  all  the  dramatic  work  of  Shakespear  himself 
in  an  autograph  shape  seems  to  lie  in  the  simple  fact,  that 
it  was  delivered  to  scriveners  for  transcription,  and  then 
deliberately  destroyed. 

ITie  failure  to  recover  such  now  priceless  treasures  aa 
MSS.t  letters  and  presentation-copiesj  is  so  far  from  being 
restricted  to  Shakespear,  that  it  is  a  genera!  incidence,  and 
the  occasional  exceptions  really  prove  the  rule^  Of  how  few 
of  our  literary  glories  have  we  heirlooms  in  the  shape  of 
papers  on  which  their  very  eye  and  hand  have  once  rested! 
There  is  the  posaihility,  that  the  poet  entertained  a  dislike 
to  epis-tolary  con-espondence*  When  he  made  a  complaint  to 
a  friend  about  a  lit>erty  taken  with  his  name,  it  was  a  verbal 
one,  and  Greene,  who  transacted  a  good  deal  of  business 
on  his  behalf,  seems  always  to  have  received  his  oral 
instructions. 

Yet,  so  long  aa  we  at  present  have  under  our  eyes  a 
miraculous,  albeit  distorted,  glimpRe  of  John  Shakespear  in 
a  MS.  common  place- book  J  tlie  copy  of  Gascoigne,  which 
belonged  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  those  of  Spenaer  which 
belonged  to  Drayton  and  Dryden,  with  their  MSS.  notes, 
need  we  despair  ? — more  especially  regarding  such  unhoped- 
for recoveries  as  the  Lettersof  Harvey,  Joiison,  and  Chapman, 
however  in  themselves  in$)gnil]cant,  the  revolutionary  bio- 
graphical  particulars,  tlirowitig  on  entirely  fresh  light  on 
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Spenser*s  early  lifcj*  and  the  Poems  of  James  I.,  which  lay 
two  or  three  centuries  at  Oxford  unrecognized.  It  may  be 
the  lot  of  literary  mineralogists  to  achieve  yet  greater  thin^, 
and  how  often  the  ore  has  been  found  to  lie  only  a  apade 
deep,  awaiting  the  supreme  moment^  M-hen  it  is  to  be 
transformed  by  alcbemii^al  eyes  from  inarticulate  lumber 
in  ioft  or  charter-chest  into  solid  and  proud  docunjentary 
vouchers ! 

Of  other  William  Shakespears  of  or  about  the  time  of 
the  poet  tio  calligraphic  monuments  appear  to  have  been 
produced.'  They  might  have  been  esteemed  of  slight  worth  ; 
their  absence  renders  that  of  efforts  in  penmantihip  by  their 
greater  namesake  less  unintelligible,  while  the  omission  to 
preserve  even  such  correspondence  as  may  or  must  have 
passed  between  Shakespear  and  some  of  his  more  distant 
connections  and  friends  U  easily  imputable  to  an  un- 
consciousness of  its  ulterior  estimation. 

The  corruptions  in  the  early  impressions  of  the  plays 
may  on  the  present  supposition  be  carried  farther  back  than 
the  original  typographer.  The  fault  lay  with  the  unuitelli- 
gible  MSS.  and  the  failure  even  of  an  experienced  copyist 
to  decipher  certain  words  or  sentences.  Let  us  reflect  on 
the  uncertainty  as  to  mere  signatures  of  the  j>oet  and  on 
the  different  concluaiona  upon  the  exact  letters  traced  by 
his  hand,  and  then  let  us  imagine  a  quire  or  two  of  paper 
occupied  by  writing  of  the  same  type,  with  the  added 
features  of  correction  and  interlineation.  The  inference 
can  only  be^  that  no  holograph  MSS.  survived  Shakespear, 
or  even  survived  the  date  of  their  conversion  by  a  member 

'  This  precious  information  was  first  derJweiJ  by  me  from  a  volufne  of 
tracts,  formBTly  the  property  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  of  which  one  was  a  gilt 
from  Spenser,  at  that  time  (157S),  as  Harvey  tells  us  on  the  title,  Becretat7 
to  Dr,  Young,  Bifihop  of  RocheBter.  bis  old  principal  at  Pembroke  Hail. 
A  portion  of  the  MS.  common  place -book  o£  H&rvey  lias  aJao  passed 
through  my  hands,  and  from  it  I  printed  a  poem  called  A  Vitrw  or  SpeclaeU 
vf  Vanity,  16S4,  in  mj  laedited  Poetical  Miscellanies,  1870. 

■  Gomp.  pp.  4  and  100. 
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of  the  Scriveuers'  Gild  into  legible  characters,  of  which  the 
actors  couid  make  use.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
Poem*  and  Sonnets,  produced  in  the  decade  1593-1603,  were 
derived,  on  the  contrary^  from  the  autographs;  but  it  is 
eciually  so  that  they  were  not  preserved ;  and  the  fire  at 
the  Globe  in  1613,  after  the  retirement  to  Stratford,  or 
the  indifference  of  the  family,  when  he  died,  to  pei^onal 
memorials,  may  be  accountable  for  the  absence  of  letters,  in 
the  present  case,  as  one  may  fancy,  more  likely  to  have 
accumulated  from  the  long  and  systematic  abode  of  the 
poet  at  a  distant*  from  relations  and  neighbours. 

Shakespear  used  the  Court,  itot  the  Italian,  style,  and 
hia  manuscript  copy  must  have  so  much  the  more  demanded 
the  Hssistaitce  of  the  scrivener,  whose  special  aptitude  was 
the  conversion  of  papers  in  the  former  character  into  fair 
copv  for  official  or  other  practical  purpo^s.  An  experienced 
member  of  tlie  Scriveners'  Gild  would  have  succeeded,  as  a 
rule,  in  deciphering  the  holograph  of  the  poet,  which  more 
or  leas  resembled  the  characters  habitually  committed  to 
him  for  transliteration,  and  would  have  carried  it  from  the 
theatre  or  lodging  to  his  office  for  treatment ;  and  it  is 
tolerably  easy  to  see,  on  the  one  hand,  how  unless  to  the 
actors  and  prompter  the  original  was  likely  to  be,  and  how 
its  destruction,  if  not  instantaneous,  was  merely  a  question 
of  time. 

Tlie  dramatist  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
vince and  place  of  the  scrivener^  his  wide  range  of  duties, 
and  his  corporate  responsibility.  In  liichard  III.^  iii.  6,  he 
makes  one  enter  with  a  fair  copy  of  the  indictment  of  Lord 
Hastings : — 

"  Here  le  the  iiidictinent  of  the  good  lord  HjiatingB^ 
WhU'h  in  a  set  hand  fairly  \%  eiigross'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-da^  read  u'er  in  Paul's ; 
And  mark  bow  well  the  sequel  hangs  together: 
Elereii  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over. 
For  yesternight  by  Cateaby  wm  it  sent  me  ; 
The  precedent  was  full  at;  Jon^  a  doing  ; 
Aod  yet  wilbiu  these  five  hours  Hutingi  Ur"d — " 
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Such  a  character  as  is  here  portmyecl,  who  had  his  proto- 
t^'pe  in  Adam  the  scrivener  uf  Chaucerian  fame,  ma^  have 
had  hundreds  of  folios  of  ShakespearV  own  writing  to  copy 
**  in  ft  set  hand  fairly  engross'd  " ;  and  when  the  original  was 
thus  sujierseded,  it  was,  it  may  be  more  than  feared,  cast 
away  as  useless.  Edward  Alleyn  is  shown  to  have  employed 
in  this  capacity  Henry  Underwood,  whom  Collier  plausibly 
suggests  to  have  been  related  to  John  Underwood  the  actor. 
The  scarcity  of  Bacon  holograph  matter  admits  a  similar 
solution.  He  had  a  staflP  of  copyists.  In  his  case  rough 
drafts  were  possibly  used  in  dictating  to  a  proBcient 
amanuensis  the  fair  copy. 

At  the  end  of  the  Three  Ladies  of  London,  by  R.  W., 
15S-ls  occurs  the  name  of  an  actor,  Paul  Buck,  as  if  he 
had  undertaken  the  transcription  of  the  original  MS.  for 
the  purpose  of  performance,  as  a  v^oucher  of  accuracy  to  the 
printer.  This  is  a  fsolitary  record,  hut  it  may  have  been 
the  course  pursued  in  other  casea.  The  foot  of  Hercules  ha& 
so  often  to  answer  for  himself  in  obscure  researches. 

In  ft  note  in  an  early  MS.  copy  of  Fletcher's  Bonduca,  to 
account  for  an  imperfection  iu  the  text,  it  is  said  that  "  the 
occasion  why  these  [scenes]  are  wanting  here,  the  booke 
whereby  it  was  first  Acted  from  is  lost :  and  this  hath  been 
transcribed  from  the  fowle  papers  of  the  Authors  wh.  were 
found."  The  sole  regret  may  be  deemed  to  be,  that  we 
have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  such  of  Shakespear.  In  my 
Afajiual  of  Old  Phiys^  189S,  a  piece  called  the  FmiT  Sons 
of  Jymon  is  cited  under  1624"  as  not  being  in  a  legible 
hand.  The  author  liad  not  taken  the  useful  precaution  to 
have  it  engrossed.  As  late  sa  1688  at  all  events  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  MSS.  to  the  scrivener  for  transcription  con- 
tinued, as  we  see  ham  the  Advertisement  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Ladifs  Nere  Vear's  Gifi ;  and  we  also  find 
that  even  the  scrivener  was  liable  to  eiTor.  This  lost  point 
carries  i  ts  Shakeispearcan  moral* 


CHAPTER  VII 

Sk&kMpear's  relotlrcs,  fficuds  and  profOMioDBl  acH^uaiiitances — The 
circle  at  Btntford,  in  Bhoreditch.  tbe  Lorougb,  and  BiBckfrfam— 
Sttbarbkii  ftMociatioiiA — Pc«ii1ifir  inLerast  of  the  ouUkirtA  of  Lueidan 
to  Ibofledaje — THk  FaWIly — John  Sb+ifceflpear— Some  pfliUculaja  of 
Anna  Sb&kespear,  the  poet's  wife— -UnhK.pp7  cooanhial  ruUitiona^ — 
A  lost  likoQGss  of  b6r — Liue:^  J<!5DGiii}utiU  uf  the  puot — JoLn  HbIL — 
JoOD  ShokcspeAr — Tbomas  GreeJie — The  FniENHS— The  Barbageii— 
Bicbird  Burboge  the  orlglniil  Hitmlot— KIctiBrd  Torlton,  the  Yorlck 
ef  ffamlet-^The  Combes — Henr;  Fi«ld  tlie  taoDer — Juliua  Shs.v — 
Eobeil  Karvard— Henry  Chotlle — DavaitanliB  oE  OxforJ — Inleresliii^ 
circunuftaxices  coEn&ct<)d  with  them — Likene&ses  of  the  poet— Hia 
p^noiiaJ  'Qfleots — ComtidcTBtiODB  OQ  tbe  slate  of  the  biogrBphy. 

When  we  proceed  to  rehabilitate  Shakespear^s  London  anJ 
almost  hia  Ktigland,  and  to  rcassembic  the  men  and  women, 
whu  v'cre  akin  to  htm  in  rariuua  degrees  anil  ways,  or 
whom  he  more  or  less  intiniate),v  knew,  It  is  no  inconsider- 
■Ible  cii'clC}  which  we  have  the  need  and  the  power  of  sum- 
moning. Apart  from  the  parents,  the  brothers  nnd  si^tei's 
and  other  immecliate  relatives,  and  the  wife  and  children, 
there  were  the  Hathaways,  the  xVrdens,  the  Uilrbagea  of 
Shoreditcht  Blatrkfriars  and  Fulham,  the  Halls,  the  Qulneys 
who  intermarried  ivith  the  Shakespears,  the  Sadilera,  who 
intermarried  with  the  Quineya,  the  Lambert*,  the  Walkers, 
who  had  connections  at  Fylicld  in  Esisex,  and  to  whose 
son  '  Shakespear  was  goilfather,  the  Harts  who,  ngain,  inter- 
married with  the  Shakcspcrtrs,  the  Naahes,  the  Conibc-s, 
the  Fields,  the  Shaws,  and  the  Greeiie^,^  to  whom  we  have 
to  add  tbe  Uavcnants  of  Oxford.  These  folks  oH'ered  a 
powerful  contrast,  on  the  whole,  to  the  friends  and  ac(|uaint- 
aneeA,  whom  the  poet  had  gathered  round  him  in  I-rfindon, 
atid  of ''\hom  jonie  M'crc  associated  with  him  in  a  purely  pro- 
*  He  flurviTcd  at  StratfgnJ  tUI  IGSO. 
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fessionat  capatity^  while  there  wero,  occupying;  special  ground, 
the  Warwickshire  fellow-settlers,  who  had  made  the  metro- 
polis their  permanent  and  exclusive  home  :  the  twoBurhages, 
Hichard  Field  the  printer,  and  John  Sadler  the  druggist, 
of  whose  family  one  had  stood  sponsor  to  the  poefs  son. 
Outride  all  these  were  the  early  Shoreditch  and  Borough, 
and  even  Blackfriars,  comrades  and  fellows,  among  whom 
for  a  brief  term  was  Hichard  Tarltoii,  who  (as  well  as 
Richard  Burbage)  resided  and  died  in  Shoreditch,  as  did 
George  Wilkins,  author  of  many  dramatic  and  other  writings 
of  merit  and  interest ;  I'eele  the  dramatist,  whom  we  find  in 
earlier  life  a  lodger  on  Bankside,^  the  elder  Harvard,  Augus- 
tine Phillips  the  playwright^  nay,  down  to  1607,  the  poet's 
own  younger  brother  Ednnmd. 

ShQreditch,Blttckfriars,Wapping,and  the  Borough  consti- 
tuted the  theatrical  headquarters  iuElizabethan  and  Jacobean 
times.  In  those  districts,  which  at  present  exhibit  few  and 
faijit  traces  of  their  former  condition  and  importance,  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  members  of  the  pro- 
fession lived  and  died.  Shoreditch^  and  Southwark.  alike 
were  in  those  days  by  no  means  unpleasant  places  of  abode; 
they  were  still  fairly  open,  and  beyond  lay  an  unbroken  view 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  here  and  hereabout  that  Shake- 
spear  spent  much  of  his  time  in  labour  so  fruitful  for  him 
and  more  so  perchance  for  us,  or  among  the  friends^  the 
Burbages,  Tarlton,  and  others,  whom  he  met  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  great  city.  But  the  Borough  was  in  those  days 
a  favourite  resort  of  other  than  theatrical  residents  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  a  haunt  in  general  vogne»  perhaps  for 
quiet,  perhaps  for  cheapness.  John  Florio  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  Shoe  Lane,  and  Joshua  Sylvester,  the  merchant' 
adventurer,  poet,and  translator,  in  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less. 

>  Old£ngluh  Jett  Booki,  1SS4.  ii.  28S. 

■  The  34-B  lienryVIlI.G.  12,  cOQOlasiTelj  eeLablisheB  fcliut  in  1543evea 
HUD;  of  the  streets  and  laces  between  Sboreditcb  od  the  East  and  the 
Btnud  were  almost  impassable.  }A&iiaa\B.j,  \a  his  Hixtory  of  England.,  dmwfi 
a  picture  of  the  state  of  (he  tboroughlare  cveu  between  London  and 
Kecsin^ton  in  thedaj-aof  WiUiam  aod  Mary. 
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picture  of  the  Blackfriars,  «hich  daily  during  several  vears 
passed  under  Shakespear's  observation,  aiid  which  he  trod, 
we  have  to  restore  that  ancient  and  historical  area,  with  the 
result  that  we  find  the  poet  moving  In  a  rich  residential 
locality,  where  personages  of  rank  and  fortune  had  their 
houses  and  grounds.  There  were  the  Hunsdons,  the 
Aussells,  at  whose  house  Queen  Eliztibeth  attended  a  mar- 
riage in  160()j  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Lord  Cobhani,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Somerset,  Lord  Aubi^Vi  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  Edward  Bani-iter  of  Idivorth  in  Hampshire 
(the  great  collector  of  antiquities).  From  1607  to  1G15, 
Benjamin  Jonson  had  quarters  somewhere  hereabout^  and 
at  a  rather  earlier  dale  Geffrey  Fenton,  translator  of  Guic- 
riarJini,  had  hiii  chamber  here  :  he  had  removed  a  little  later 
to  a  lotlgiTig  near  the  Tower.  It  was,  in  short,  alike  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  the  poet,  and  subsequently,  the  resort 
and  home  of  a  succession  of  distinguished  names  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  and  Shakespear  was  therefore  in  excellent 
company.  Then  in  the  Inner  Temple,  close  by,  there  was 
Sclden*  who  counted  among  his  intimates  Jonson,  Dravton 
and  Browne,  and  Hevwood,  of  whose  relations  with  him  we 
•ibould  have  had  no  knowledge  in  the  absence  of  a  fortuitous 
incident,  so  that,  had  he  elected  to  settle  here,  he  would  have 
found  himself  in  fairly  appreciative  society,  while  in  the 
City  proper  noblemen  had  their  mansion-houses  and  men  of 
letters  their  apartments. 

Even  without  retaining  the  Walker  premises  in  their 
entirety  it  would  have  been  in  perfect  accord  with  contem- 
porar}'  usage  alike  in  town  and  country,  had  Shakespcar 
arranged  to  reserve  an  apartment  for  his  occasional  occupa- 
tion, when  he  visited  London,  nor  do  we  aetually  know  that 
toward  the  end  of  his  profwsional  life,  after  his  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Llaekfriars  property,  either  that  he  did  not 
lodge  there,  or  that  he  did  not  pay  one  or  two  temporary 
risits  to  the  metropolis  after  his  removal  to  Stratford. 
He   was   possibly    there    under   such   circumstances,    when 
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the  Rutland   episode  and  the  ro^*al  marmge  occurred  in 

iei3. 

The  property  is  described  in  the  eictaiit  conveyance  a.s 
Abutting  on  A  street  (Puddle  Dock  Hill)  leading  to  Puddle 
Sock  or  Wharf,  add  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
large  area.  A  part  of  the  more  or  less  shallow  tenement  was 
over  a  gateway  opening  into  preniisea  belonging  to  others. 

A  practice  had  arisen  in  the  Elizabethan  time  of  ro- 
sorting  temporarily  or  otherwise  to  certain  outskirts  be- 
yond the  urban  precincts  and  the  bilk  of  mortality;  am.1 
one  of  the  motives  for  this  new  departure  was  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  the  plague,  as  the  population 
increased,  and  no  adequate  sanitary  precautions  existed. 
An  usage,  at  first  provisional,  gradually  deveioped  into 
the  hire  of  country  lodgings,  or  even  houses,  and  the 
villages  round  London  furnished  occasional,  nay,  eveti  sonie- 
times  pernmuent,  resideiieeft  for  a  large  number  of  literary 
and  theatrical  celebrities  belonging  to  the  set  which  Shakc- 
spear  actually  knew,  or  to  their  iiiniiiedtate  successors  under 
the  earlier  Stuarts.  Tliere  certainly  appeals  to  have  been 
a  predilection  for  the  western  side  of  the  metropolis  in 
former  time^^  as  there  has  been  in  our  own,  even  vrhere 
original  residents  iu  the  city  itself  might  have  been  supposed 
to  tind  places  of  agreeable  retirement  in  other  itirections. 

We  are  able  to  trace  literary  men,  actors,  managers, 
and  unprofessional  personsj  at  Dulwicb,  Fulham,  North- End, 
Walhani  Green,  l'arson''s  Green,  and  Mortlake,  and  we  are  at 
liberty  to  surmise  that  the  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  finding  his 
way  hither  at  intervals  of  leisure  or  on  emergencies;  but  we 
have,  with  contemporary  recoids  at  our  elbow,  to  remember 
that  the  opposite  extremities  of  London  were  pnictic^y 
far  more  remote  from  each  other  than  they  became  in  course 
of  time  by  favour  of  good  roads  aiid  better  means  of  transit 
As  we  con  over  the  list  of  names,  which  occur  as  those  of 
residents  or  lodgers  in  these  delightful  retreats  in  the  old 
days,  we  are  almost  precluded  from  refusing  to  believe,  thai 
the  ground  within  those  limits  was  often  pressed!  by  the 
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feet  of  Shakespear — pressed  too,  when  he  was  at  tHe  height 
of  bis  reputation  as  a  man  of  geiiiua  and  substance.  Some 
of  his  acquaintances  settled  in  those  parts  at  a  later  date ; 
othet^  remained  only  fora  season,  havinf^  quitted  the  town  lo 
avoid  the  ravages  of  the  plague  at  successive  intervals;  and 
the  latter  contin^ncy  brings  to  the  front  in  a  rather  new 
light  an  episode  connected  with  the  earlier  cai-cev  of  the 
poet  to  l»e  hereafter  noticetl.  There  was  Rohcrt  liurbage' 
At  North-End,  where*  moreover,  muster  ^VilIianl  Phindie, 
Esquire,  must  have  received  his  nephew  Joshua  Sylvester  in 
or  about  1592,  wlicn  he  dedicated  to  him  one  of  his  transla- 
tions from  Dn  Boi'tfw  :^  John  Florio  and  Henry  Condell  at 
Fulhiin) :  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  at  Parson's  Green  (from  1605 
to  1613,  when  he  died  there) :  John  Nonlen  thi;  topographer, 
at  Walhain  Gi"ecn  (in  1596),  and  at  Mortlake,  Augustine 
l*hillips,  Shakespear's  fellow-actoi".^  Fulham  from  1594  to 
1506  offered  the  additional  interest  of  having  at  the  Palace 
Dr.  Richard  Pletcher,  father  of  the  better-recollected  play- 
wright and  meiiiber  of  a  faniilj-  remarkable  for  culture. 
Certain  among  these  arrived  at  a  point  of  time  too  ad- 
vanced to  allow  us  to  associate  them  with  any  cii'cle,  in 
which  Shakespear  might  have  mixed  as  an  occaaional  visitor  ; 
but  the  particulars  vouchsafed  to  us  by  accident  are  neces- 
liarily  imperfect,  and  here  we  are  clearly  at  any  rate  ou 
c1aji»ic  ground.  I  am  personatlv  di^poj^cd,  so  far  as  Phillijis 
the  actor  is  concerned,  to  think  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  poet  and  him  was  jirincipally  in  Southwark^  where  Phillips 

*  Vidt  tupm. 

*  A  boase  ooce  tieloagin^  to  the  Humbes  formerly  existed  in  Fulbain 
Kielcis.     CrokCr,  Wt^i  from  London  to  Fulham.  1860,  p.  197. 

'  Letter  to  the  writfr  Trotii  Mr.  EuiiUice  AnderaoD,  Cleric  to  tba  Barnea 
and  Moftlake  District  CoqqclI,  27  Nor.  189*J.  Tli<e  bourse  ol  FbilUp-i, 
with  six  90TKn  of  laud,  was  on  the  north  side  of  Moitlake  Greeti  on  ths  stle 
uf  LdQci&g'  Terrace  and  the  buildings  ia  the  rear,  as  w«U  as  the  house 
Ifttelj  occupied  by  Charles  Phillips  the  brewei'.  The  ground  had  ona^ 
been  putl>  or  wholly  occupied  bj  the  moated  paLice  of  the  An^bbiebups 
ol  Catnterbaff .  In  1809  KoberC  Amiin  the  actor  printed  bis  plaj,  the  Tv.-o 
Uaid*  of  Uorcddekt,  a  localizutioQ  which  bis  knowledge  of  the  suburb 
tbrODgb  Augustine  Phillips  may  bar«  prcmpted, 
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was  living  in  1602,  ajid  was  tliua  Shttkespear"'s  neighbour. 
For  when  he  settled  at  Mortlalte,  his  health  appears  to  have 
declined,  and  if  his  friend  visited  him  there^  it  was  a  con- 
siderable distani:c  in  those  days,  and  mu&t  have  been,  when 
the  actor  could  not  move  far  from  home. 

Besides  its  cottages  and  lodgings  adapted  to  tiie  wants  of 
residents,  Fulhann  had  its  innsj  of  M-hich  the  Golden  Lion 
was  the  most  famous  and  splendid ;  but  in  the  days  of  the 
poet  this  was  probably  a  private  niansioii,  which  was  eub- 
sequentl)"  converted  to  another  purpose,  as  Holcrufts,  within 
living  memory  a  private  house,  had  been,  on  the  contrary, 
a  place  of  public  entertainment — not  impossibly  the  leading 
ojie  in  the  village,  and  the  most  probable  resurt  of  Shake- 
spear  in  1593,  wiien  the  Borough  may  have  become  unsafe 
during  the  prevailing  plague,  miless  he  availed  himself  of  the 
friendly  lonf  of  the  Burbages  at  North-End.  Of  those 
persons  of  note,  who  once  inhabited  the  place,  both  Florio 
and  Condell  were  later  comers,  neither  seeming  to  have 
retired  hither  before  1619,  when  Shakeapear  had  been  long 
dead,  and  indeed  Condell  almost  iciferribly  did  not  reside 
there  till  1625j'  and  perhap*  took  refuge  in  the  place  from  the 
ravages  of  the  plagae,  which  had  Ihen  broken  out  in  London, 
as  Hhakespear,  I  apprehend,  had  dune  years  before.  Yet 
the  great  dramatist  nndoabtedly  knew  both  at  an  ante- 
rior period — Florio,  when  he  lived  in  Shoe  Lane  or  in  St, 
Clement  Danes.  We  are  not  entitled  to  suppose  that  we 
enjoy  nmcli  conversance  with  the  personal  relations  between 
Shakespear  ami  Florio;  but  the  latter  was  a  man  likety  to 
have  been  drawn  into  service  by  the  poet,  where  Italian 
cujitoms  and  phraseology  entered  into  the  business  of  a 
piece  before  him.  He  is  thought  to  ha^'e  caricatured  the 
lexicographer  and  teacher  in  Holofemes ;  ^  the  lexicographer 

^  A  tract  entitled :  The  Run-nwut/en  Anjncer  to  a  li'xrke  called  A  Roddefiir 
tiwnne-amays^A'R'ia,  ia  dedicated  '"  To  our  Much  Respected,  and  very  Wurtliy 
friend  Mr.  H.  Coodell  at  his  Countrej-houRe  in  Fullliam." 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  unlikely  or  abbiird  than  the  old  hypothesis, 
that  Shakfifpcar  m&asA  to  pcrsconte  Aacham  Jo  this  chftiautcr.  As  La 
t  luritf  and  his  lastday^  in  Eeac  Street,  Kulhaiti',  beS  Furet,  i.  IIU. 
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Rnd  teacher  certainly  inclutleJ  some  of  Slmkgspeaf's  per- 
furinftnccs  in  his  general  censure  of  English  plays  as  "  per- 
verted histories  without  tiecoruin;""  if  Florio  sat  for  Holo- 
femes,  we  caii  he  at  no  loss  to  guesa  which,  the  Italian  or 
the  EtigHshniatij  dealt  the  more  telling  stroke.  So  far  as 
the  name  goes,  it  is  found  as  a  dramatu  persona  and  the 
Lille  of  a  play,  hefore  Sliakespear  was  boro,^  and  it  had 
been  familiaiized  bv  its  use  in  Kabelai^;  who  &o  denuniinates 
the  pedaiitif  tutor  of  Gargantua.  Probably  the  illustrious 
cure  of  Meudon  was  unaware  that  it  had  been  borne  lung 
before  by  the  legendary  spouse  of  St.  Ursula  of  Britain. 

John  Shakespear,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  farther  in  a 
strictly  iininicipal  sense  after  his  apparent  withdrawal  from 
public  life  iu  1586,  but  who,  down  to  the  very  end,  was  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits  as  a  wool-stapler  and  glover  and 
in  local  transactions,  including  personal  litigation,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  niemher  of  a  connnittee  for  advising  the 
Corporation  on  certain  points,  died  prior  to  ^September  8, 
1601,  on  whiih  tX^y  his  interment  at  Stratford  is  regiiitered. 
How  Jong  he  had  been  ill,  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
and  tlie  place  of  burial,  appear  to  be  alike  undiscoverable, 
nor  do  we  Itear,  whetlier  bis  son  uas  a  witne&s  to  his  laat 
omments,  'Hie  poet  is  not  traced  to  Stratford  at  this  point 
of  time,  nor  was  he  there  in  the  following  autumn,  when  he 
(ihould  liave  performed  personal  suit  and  service  in  the  iiianorial 
court  at  Howington  for  the  .^mall  copyhold  in  Chapel  Lane 
acquired  in  September,  1602 ;  and  we  find  his  brother  Gilbert 
representing  hitn  in  a  matter  of  local  business— either  coni- 
miittioned  to  go  flown  from  London,  where  his  occupation 
■was,  for  the  express  purpose^  or,  which  is  likelier,  to  do  what 
was  required  during  a  call  at  Stratford  as  a  traveller  for  his 
employer  in  London,  a.s  the  dramatist  must  have  been  just 
then  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  Hamlet.  Neveiiheless 
1  am  altogether  of  opinion^  that  Shakesjiear  did  personally 
attend  the  death -bed  and  interment  in  the  autumn  of 
1601,  travelling  nearly  a  huncEred  miles  to  pay  that  final 
1  Jfuntud  of  Old  Evunth  Playt.  1892,  v,  Ilohfemn. 
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honiELge.  In  the  tliiftl  scene  of  the  seconti  act  of  Hcnrf^  V. 
there  is  the  passage,  where  Mrs.  Quickly  narrates  the  end  of 
Falstaff';  this,  it  is  quite  true,  occurs  in  the  4"  of  1600, 
licensed  on  the  14th  Auj^ust  in  that  year;  hut  there  is  a 
eingular  oniissioj],  not  supplied  till  16S3.  I  refer  to  the 
line  or  senteiite  most  corruptly  printed,  till  Thcohald  set 
it  right  in  1726,  as  it  appears,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
marginal  note,  in  a  copy  of  the  quarto  belonging  to  a  "Gentle- 
man sometime  deceas'd,"  who  proposed  "tattled  of  green 
fields."  I  prefer  tattled  to  babbled^  the  generally  accepted 
modem  reading,  because  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  misread  in  MS.,  the  original  text  being  *"&  tabic 
of  green  frieze."*  By  whom  the  idea  of  the  Knight's 
death-bed  was  suggested,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  and  it  is 
equally  uncertain  to  what  eytent  the  quartos  were  revised 
and  completed  by  the  poet  himself,  or  whether  some  more 
authentic  transcript  was  in  existence,  when  the  folio  was  in 
preparation.  But  the  added  wonls,  so  weightily  improving 
the  passage  and  picture^  have  inspired  me  m  ith  the  suspicion, 
that,  if  the  poet  introduced  them  as  an  afterthought  in  some 
MS.  copv  unseen  by  us^  he  may  have  had  an  eye  to  his 
fathefj  whose  associations  had  been  so  peculiarly  rural — 
more  so  than  those  of  the  Knight  of  the  play,  and  who  had 
died  not  long  subseiiuently  to  the  issue  of  the  printed  book. 
The  most  recent  information  supports  the  idea,  that  the 
author  applied  himself  to  the  ta:ik  of  revision  iu  some 
cases. 

There  is  a  second  matter,  which  strikes  me  as  haviiig  a 
bearing  on  the  then  quite  recent  loss  of  one  of  his  parents, 
and  it  is  the  Gravedigger's  Scene  in  Hamlii.  The  poet  un- 
questionably had  numerous  opportunititis  of  receiving  im- 
pressions of  such  a  class,  vet  his  mind  must  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  successive  deaths  within  five  yeais  of  his  own 
son  and  the  author  of  his  being,  and  the  second  bereavement 
preceded*  let  ua  recollect,  by  a  very  l)rief  term  the  point  of 
time,  when  the  composition  of  Hamlet  was  imminent,  if  the 

1  Tbiaelton  [NiAvla  Critiea;  19Q4,  p.  14).    Bee  Nmefi  to  Htmy  T. 
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great  U»k  had  not  already  taken  some  shape.  A  visit  to  the 
chiirchynrd  so  close  at  hand,  to  view  beforehand  the  spot, 
where  his  father  was  to  Me,  might  have  very  well  produced 
an  ititerlocLitiDii  of  wliic-h  we  hold  the  dramatic  essence. 

The  common  voice  of  Hterarv  opinion  has  hitherto  dis- 
missed the  claim  of  the  father  of  Shakespear  to  any  share  in 
the  credit  for  his  intellectual  development,  and  we  know  too 
little  of  the  prior  paternal  ancestors  to  lie  able  to  judge, 
whether  the  autecedeiit  j^neration  betrayed  any  germ  of  the 
rich  fruit  to  conie  to  subsequent  maturity  in  an  individual 
of  the  stock,  and  then  disappear  for  ever. 

A  recent  recovery  of  an  unexpected  character,  but  which 
tantalizes  and  vexes  us  by  its  evident  deficiency  of  precision, 
is  a  passage  in  some  commonplace-book  or  books  written 
between  1657  and  16&3  by  Dr.  Plume,  Archdeacon  of 
Hochester,  where  he  informs  us  that  Sir  John  Mennis 
(**  Little  Admiral  John^),  the  seaman  and  poet,  once  met 
John  Shakespear  in  his  shop,  where  he  sold  gloves,  and  that 
he  (John  Shakesjiear)  was  "a  merry-cheek^  old  man,^  and 
said  to  hi  til,  "  Will  was  a  g:oad  honest  felloiv,  hut  he 
daren't  have  crackt  a  jest  with  hiin  att  any  time,"  We 
have  here  something  like  a  broken  statue  of  priceless  worth; 
it  is  Uie  sole  vestige  and  survival  of  any  articulate  utterance 
on  the  part  of  the  puefs  parent,  an  unique  realization  of  his 
personality.  I>et  us  see  to  what  it  probably  amounts, 
Mennis,  when  the  elder  l^hakespear  died  in  ICOl,  was  an 
infant^  having  been  born  in  April  laSS;  John  Shakcsj>ear  had 
a  wool-shop,  where  he  doubtless  may  have  sold  gloves  ;  and 
his  remark  about  his  son  must  have  been  offered  about  1588, 
when  the  son  had  (piitted  home^  and  the  father  had  con- 
tracted hia  local  hij^iness,  to  some  one,  who  repeated  it  to 
Meuuis,  from  whom  Flume  perhaps  derived  the  anecdote. 
Nor  do  I  beheve  that  the  father  described  his  son  as  "  a  good 
honest  fellow,"  hut  rather  as  a  fellow  gifted  with  humour, 
mure  cspeciallv  as  the  rest  of'  the  sentence,  itself  a  piece  of 
unconscious  humour,  jnints  to  Shakespear's  addiction  to 
making  fun  of  people— but  "  not  of  me,"  Shakespear  Senior  is 
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made  to  say,  A  diarist  is  apt  to  misstate  facts  either  from 
Cfirekasitess  of  expressiua  or  delay  in  committal  to  wtitiii*^ 
circumatances  from  his  own  observation ;  but  where»  as  in 
the  present  inr^tance,  he  takes  down  particulars  at  third- 
hand,  the  liability  to  error  gravely  increases,  especially  since 
the  anecdote  was  then  regarded  as  of  trivia!  consequence. 
This  u'iiidfall  is  one  more  fold  of  the  veil  drawn  back,  and 
the  sole  case,  where  we  seem  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence, 
as  it  were,  of  the  man — within  earshot  of  his  voice.  How 
the  MS.  reached  Essex,  where  it  was  found,  is  uncertain ; 
but  through  the  Walkers  of  Fyliekl  and  Stratford  there  was 
an  early  link  between  East  Anglia  and  Warwickshire, 
as  there  was  through  the  Ardens,  and  jiossibly  tJirough  the 
Halls,  between  Warwickshire  and  Kent. 

The  entry  in  the  Plume  volume  not  only  elucidates  a  little 
the  early  life  of  the  poet,  but  tends,  with  other  documentary 
evidence  of  a  more  absolute  kind,  to  establish  the  view,  that 
the  father  was  a  man  of  parts  who,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  illiteracy  and  his  failure  in  business,  culminating  in  his 
relinquishment  of  hi&  seat  on  the  Borough  Council,  retained 
during  his  whole  life  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

There  would  have  been  nothinj*  strange  in  the  mani- 
festation of  abnormal  qualities  by  the  Shakespcars,  if 
Thomas  Bccon  be  correct  in  describing  the  Warwickshire 
folk  in  the  Epistle  before  his  Jewel  of  Jo^  to  the  then  Princess 
Elizabeth,  as  distinguished  by  their  intellectual  superiority  ; 
and  all  the  other  Stratford  men,  of  whom  we  hear  ns  early 
settlers  in  London,  were  remarkably  successful.  Then,  in 
the  mother,  Mary  Arden  or  Ardcrn,  connected  with  the 
Kentish  Ardenis  of  Wye  Aiid  Faver&ham,  we  indistinctly 
recognize  a  woman  of  character,  whose  family  occupied  a 
position  superior  to  that  of  the  Shake^pears,  and  who  w^as 
left  at  an  early  age  to  manage  her  own  aHairs.  Her  in- 
fluence was  discemibly  one  of  blood  and  bent  alone,  and  it  wa^, 
as  everybody  is  aware,  far  from  being  of  an  unusual  nature. 
Mrs.  Bond  told  Aubrey  that  Suckling  the  poet  derived 
vivacity  and  wit  similarly  from  his  mother,  and  that  "his 
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Either  was  but  a  dull  fellow."  Not  st>,  however,  altogetlier, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  business  and  a  .mtatesman,  nor  was  it  true 
of  the  father  of  ShakespeaTt  The  peep+  which  we  have  so 
,  Dfiwly  gained  behind  the  ciirtaiti,  suggests  that  on  both  sides 
the  dramatist  enjoyed  intellectual  potentiality,  even  ffranting 
that  on  both  sides  his  imnEediate  foregoera  were  iMilerate. 
fFor  character  and  even  genius  may  exist  in  the  absence  of 
culture  anJ  scholarship,  and  the  poefs  elder  daughter,  who 
perhaps  possessed  neither,  is  said  on  her  monument  to  have 
had  in  her  something  of  her  father.  We  seem  to  have  data 
of  a  kind  for  tracing  back  to  the  father  the  initiative  of  that 
humorous  vein,  which  permeates  the  dramas,  and  is  not 
absent^  by  way  of  interlude,  even  from  the  Tragedies. 

It  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  passing  notice  that  Shake- 
spear,  in  Jjt  You  Like  It,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
one  of  the  contem])orary  cast^  has  followed  Lodge  in  chiisten- 
iag  the  woodland  serene  the  Forest  of  Arden,  very  slight 
traces  of  which  can  have  existed  in  that  part  of  Warwick- 
shire in  his  dajj  but  which  was  a  woodland  tract  of  con- 
siderable area  in  the  time  of  the  Dritotis.  At  least  the 
tradition,  however,  remained ;  and  the  name  was,  jter  ge, 
apt  to  be  tempting,  while  the  topographical  question  was 
quite  a  secondary  one,  since  the  excellent  poet  has  placed  a 
lioness  in  it.  The  guides  to  continental  tourists  must  rely 
on  a  tolerable  measure  of  credulocs  ignorance,  when  they 
place  Shakespear's  forest  in  Luxemburg;  hut  they  have  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  for  it,  and  they  are  not 
much  farther  from  the  truth  than  Lodge,  who  placed  it  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux  !  Although  Lodge  had  visited  the 
Continent  at  least  twice,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Bordelais. 

John  Shakespear  imparted  to  his  son  one  characteristic 
feature — his  ostensible  and  perhaps  (as  I  have  pointed  out) 
inherited  partiality  for  litigation,  and  that  practical  strict- 
ness and  even  hardness  in  money  matters,  which  fructified 
in  the  case  of  the  poet  better  than  in  that  of  his  predecessor, 
and    which   was   instrumental   in  earning  for  him,  at  the 
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hands  of  Robert  Greene,  the  trenchant  sarcasm  resident  in 
the  travestied  sentence :  **  O  tigers  heart  wrapped  in  a 
plai/er's  hide !  " 

This  sort  of  general  factor  and  niunicipfll  notability  was 
the  true  father  of  his  son  in  one  or  two  other  less  question- 
able respects.  The  latter  may  be  taken  to  have  derived 
from  that  source  his  practical  temperament  as  an  econouiist 
and  a  speculator  in  remunerative  property,  as  well  aa  his 
aptitude  for  accounts,  nay,  po-ssiblyj  if  the  Mennis  anecdote 
is  construable  in  sttch  a  sense^  in  a  sort  of  shrewd  btmhoviie 
and  a  bias,  nob  widely  shared  at  Stratford,  toward  the 
stage. 

Our  seeing  faculty  in  regard  to  the  elder  Shakespear  is 
exclusively  local,  and  in  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the 
borough  he  performed  certain  duties,  and  superintended  at 
one  period — in  his  son's  infancy  and  even  down  to  his  aiTival 
at  puherty^ — the  public  accounts.  Entries  in  the  Stratford 
books  during  his  discharge  of  this  trust  are  in  the  ordinary 
court  iiand  of  the  period,  and  evidently  the  work  of  a 
ficrivener;  signatures  of  the  poet^s  father  read  S\gjiit  Johvt 
Skahespere^  and  are  attestations  of  the  accompanying  marks ; 
and  the  same  is  to  be  s^iid  of  an  inscription  by  Judith »  But 
the  rudimentary  characters  Jkon  &'hah'spcr  in  one  document 
may  be  autographic;  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
signatures  of  Gilbert  Shakespear  (who  wrote  quite  a  good 
hand),  Susanna  Hail,  and  Lady  llarnard  ^  and  I  take  the 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  writing  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Hall  bears  a  by  no  means  tEistant  resemblance  in  its  type  to 
that  of  Susanna  Evelyn,  the  Diarist^s  daughter,  who  as  a 
girl  inserted  her  name  thrice  in  a  small  volume  of  Prayers 
pi-inted  in  1659.  On  the  calligrapliy  of  the  poet  himself  I 
have  already  oH'iired  my  opinion. 

The  educational  standing  of  the  family,  so  far  as  their 
handwritings  go,  wns  not  inferior  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours— we  may  surmise,  iji  advance  of  it.  The  diti'tision  of 
the  power  of  tracing  the  name  on  paper  was  stimulated  by 
the  gFOwirg  necessity,  where  properly  existed,  of  executing 
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or  attcstinn;  deeds;  and  before  people  aspired  to  engage  in 
correspondence,  they  gaineii  sufficient  dexterity  i^'itli  their 
pens  to  render  a  document  valid  in  Uie  eje  of  the  law.  So 
far  as  John  Shakespear  was  concerned,  he  did  tiot  abandon 
the  use  of  a  mark  to  the  last,  nor  did  hi.s  wife.  An  ininieu:^ 
volume  of  business  even  of  a  njomentous  class  has  in  course 
of  ages  been  transacted  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
no  better  clerks. 

It  is  parcel  of  the  anomalous  relations,  which  subsisted 
duriug  so  many  years  lietween  the  poet  and  his  native  place, 
and  the  almost  undoubted  rupture  with  his  wife,  that  there 
is  no  hint  of  Shakespear  having  at  any  point  of  time  lieen 
even  invited  to  fill  the  position  in  the  borough,  to  which  his 
social,  literary,  and  Hnmicia)  pretensionsso  well  entitled  him. 
The  extreme  probability  is,  that,  unlike  his  father,  he  etiter- 
tAtned  no  tahte  for  niunieipnl  honours^  and  that,  when  he 
had  about  1613  permanently  settled  in  the  country,  his 
health  soon  became  precarious  and  his  movements  uncertain. 
Under  any  circumstances,  he  was  a  man  unapt  to  reli-sh 
|Arochial  bu^incss^  unEess  it  directly  concerned  him ;  and 
then  there  was  his  cousin  Greene  to  act  for  him.  I  else- 
where notice  the  probability  or  chance,  that  somewhere  about 
1608,  when  le^ral  points  were  under  discussion,  he  accom- 
panied Greene  on  a  visit  to  the  muniments,  and  that  his 
eve  met  a  phrase  there,  which  struck  him,  and  which  he 
utilized.     Yet  even  there  I  enter  a  caveat. 

It  was,  after  all,  the  home  life  la  and  after  1G13  down 
tu  the  close  of  the  scene,  whifh,  with  its  inhereiit  want  of 
brooder  sympathy,  was  bound  to  prove  irksome  and  in- 
jurious in  practical  experience,  whatever  might  have  been 
hoped  from  it;  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  arena  of  his 
labours  and  his  noble  achievements,  and  the  los5  of  nearly 
all  congenial  spirits,  had  a  strong  subsidiary  share  in  shorten- 
ing that  incomparable  career. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  tl^ace  the  origin  of 
the  imperfect  tie  between  Shakespear  and  connections  by 
marriage  of  an  almost  puritanical  turn  of  thought,  even  in 
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the  absence  of  other  contributory  agencies,  when  we  con- 
template the  Poems  arnJ  Sonnets,  so  luxurious  and  fervid  in 
their  language  and  sentiinent,  apart  from  their  mere  lite- 
rary merit  and  occasional  obscnritv — at  least  to  us.  The 
sanetimonioLis  disposition  of  his  wife,  on  whom  antenuptial 
recollections  had  operated*  perhaps^  differently  from  their 
influence  on  her  husband,  may  be  answerable  for  the 
baptismal  appcUntions  of  their  two  danghters.  The  thco- 
lof^ical  warp  at  New  Place  had  set  in,  long  before  Dr. 
Hall  appears  on  the  scene.  Evelyn  the  Diari-st  gave  his 
daughter  the  baptismal  name  of  the  scriptural  lady,  whom 
the  Klders  admired  under  the  same  circumstances  as  David 
admired  Ilathsheba.  Then  as  they  grew  up»  our  Susanna 
and  Judith  reading  about  naughty  Venus  and  wicked  King 
Tarquiu!  Such  books  could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
house ! — not  even  when  one  of  them  had  been  licensed  by 
his  Grace  the  Primate. 

Listen  to   Hamlet  as   he   addresses   Ophelia  (Act   liii 
Scene  1) : — 


",  ,  .  What  should  &uch  r^llows  as  I  do  crawling  between  heaven 
and  earth?  .  .  .  Get  thoe  to  a  nuciiiierf,  go;  farewell.  Or,  if  tlio>ii 
wjlt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  ic/ac  men  Anora  well  enough  whai 
motuters  yon  make  of  (htm." 

'I'his  is  the  sarcastic,  self-disparaging  vein,  not  deficient 
in  the  Sonn-etj:  and  elsewhere.  There  are  other  very  similar 
allu&iotis  scattered  about,  and  the  insistence  ia  too  frequent, 
too  explicit,  and  even  too  inconaetiuent,  where  it  immediately 
offers  itself,  to  permit  more  than  a  single  conclusion.  In 
A  Midsummer  N^fit^s  Dreain,  in  the  dialogue  between 
Lysander  and  Hermia  we  get  a  reference  to  the  ills  arising 
out  of  disparity  of  years,  where  occurs  that  almost  proverbial 
sentence :  "  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run.  smooth.*' 

The  wife  had  been  barely  recollected  in  the  last  disposi- 
tions of  the  poet,  and  then  merely  in  a  manner^  which  tends 
to  corroborate^  not  the  affection  of  her  husband,  but  their 
long  separationj  and  I  take  her  rupture  with  him  to  have 
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been,  as  I  state  abuve,  of  many  years'  duration,  and  to 
have  been  forcibly  present  to  the  poet,  when  he  ofTfcteil 
the  lHackfriars  purchase  in  1613,  atid  barred  her  title  to 
doner  under  tliat  head.  The  lady  was  in  fact  left  entirtrly 
dependent  on  freebench  in  the  Uowington  copyhold  and 
the  dower  on  a  part  of  the  other  property  ;  but  her  financial 
potition  hadf  even  prior  to  her  widowhood,  been  evidently 
straitened :  and  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  painful  Ktory,  that 
A  sum  of  40j.  advanced  to  her  by  an  old  servant  of  her 
father  was  not  repaid  without  legal  pressure^  The  tnio 
history  of  this  unhafipy  nttuif  is  probably  lost. 

We  are  assured  by  tradition,  that  before  her  death  in 
16S$  she  expressed  a  desire  to  lie  in  the  same  grave  with 
her  husband  ;  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  bevond  the 
allotment  to  her  remains  of  a  spot  in  the  chancel  near  those 
of  the  poet ;  and  her  aon-in-law  Hall,  who  miglit  more 
profitably  hare  occupied  himself  in  leaving  us  some  par- 
ticulars  of  Shakespeare  eonipuscd  in  her  honour  a  conven- 
tional and  dull  Latin  epitaph,  which  amounts  exactly  to 
nothing.  It  {&  notable  that  in  the  entrv  of  hei-  buvial  she 
Vi  signalized  as  Mistreiss  Shakeapcar,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  second  person  interred  on  the  same  day,  who  is  described 
as  **  Anna  uxor  Richardi  James.."  This  description  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Magier  of  her  husband. 

There  is  not  the  remotc:»t  existing  clue  to  her  personal 
appearance.  But  in  an  old  house  in  Warwickshire,  long 
frirtce  demolished,  the  staircase  i:^  said  to  have  possessed 
leriflinals  in  the  singular  shape  of  eniftll  full-length  figures 
of  the  poet  and  his  wife.  That  of  the  latter  ha<t  not  come 
dowT]  to  us;  but  the  carved  standing  rraemblance  of  Shake- 
spear^  S  feet  3  inches  high,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand,  is 
still  prcsen'ed.'  It  is  indiSerently  executed,  and  is  in  a 
tense  and  a  way  less  interesting  than  the  companion  would 
have  been.  The  idea  of  introducing  such  unusual  embetlish- 
menta  may  have  occurred  to  the  builder  of  the  mansion  or 

^  Ob  Lhe  renovml  of  tbe  prtmlscs  in  qucBtJon  it  was  acquired  by  a  late 
Tlcar  oi  WUlougbbj  Waicrlcss  in  Liec&stcrsbire. 
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his  architect,  when  the  name  of  Shakespear  be^an  to  revive  ; 
but  the  farther  question  arises^W hence  did  the  scnlptor 
obtain  even  an  approximate  notion  of  the  lady'^s  appearance  ? 
Possibly  there  was  once  a  portrait  of  her,  too. 

Judging  from  an  account  given  hy  the  parish  clerk  of 
Stratford,  in  or  about  1693,  when  all  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  the  poet  were  dead,  the  family  was  not  liked,  and 
Shakespear  was  regarded  as  the  best — not  precisely  in  the 
scuae  in  whi(]h  we  should  use  the  phrase,  tmt  as  tlie  most 
popular  and  neighbourly.  Did  the  others  stand  ofi'  on  the 
Btrength  of  the  reputiiHon  and  rank  of  the  dramatist  and 
poet,  whom  they  did  so  little  to  encourage — much  less  to 
flatter  ?  There  seems  at  that  time,  when  a  renown  so  great 
and  so  widely  diffused  should  have  yet  survived  in  un- 
diminished strength,  to  have  been  a  comparative  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  only  personage  of  note  ever  yielded  or  to  be 
yielded  hy  the  town^  if  the  reference  to  the  wife  as  **  one 
Mrs.  Shakespear  "  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  local  indifierence 
and  crassitude.  Perhaps  it  is  not ;  for  by  an  odd  soJecism 
the  ireraoranduin,  where  the  expression  is  used,  purports  to 
be  one  "  of  Persons  Ileinarkable  "  mentioned  in  the  Kegister. 

It  is  deserving  of  hope  that  she  had  her  share  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  withiii  the  narrow  lines  by  which  she  was 
bounded.  This  shadowy  character,  niore  enigmatical  than 
her  husbanid,  offei's  us  barely  any  assistance  toward  an 
elucidation  of  her  monotonous  provincial  career.  She  is  all 
but  inarticulate.  No  echoes  of  her  voice,  beyond  the  reputed 
intimation  of  her  wish  to  lie  beside  the  poet  in  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  have  reached  oiu'  ears.  Nothing  is  known  idtk 
ceHamtf/  of  her  origin  or  place  of  birth,  although  her  so- 
culled  cottage  has  been  act^uired  at  an  extravagant  price  by 
public  subscription.  The  poet  has  in  no  measured  strains 
lamented  his  lot.  He  had  inverted  the  course  taken  by  his 
father.  He- had  married  a  womant  not  above,  but  below, 
hira  in  station  and  character,  although  in  common  with  his 
father  he  received  with  her  a  respectable  portion  ;  and  he 
and  his  family  were  the  sufferers.     Of  the  lady  there  is  a 
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smaller  salvage  even  than  of  the  daughters,  who  advance  into 
the  fore^ound  and  light  a  little  here  and  there,  if  it  is  only 
to  make  a  mark  oi'  a(Hx  a  nidinientury  signature  on  some 
]>&rchii]eDt.  She,  who  could  have  told  ub  so  much  in  the 
way  of  fact  or  report,  descended  to  the  grave  v  ithout  shed- 
cling  a  ray  of  light  on  her  own  history  or  on  that  of  the 
man,  who  alone  has  made  us  reniemher  her  or  care  for  lier. 

Nevertheless,  bv  virtue  of  that  principle  of  indemnity  in 
all  human  affairs,  whnt  more  influential  factor  than  the  wife 
in  making  the  poet  what  he  hecame,  in  developing  a  genius 
which  might  have  lain  dormant,  can  be  imagined  ?  If  he 
had  not  been  sensible  of  a  potent  motive  for  making  Lotidon, 
not  Stratford,  his  virtually  permanent  centre  :  if  there  had 
not  arisen  &ome  grave  domestic  friction  by  reason  of  the 
discovery  of  an  intrigue  between  Shakespear  and  another 
woman— ;/f)r#un  the  dark  figure  of  the  Sonnets,  whom  Mr. 
Fleay,  I  am  afraid,  rashly  and  wrongly  identifies  with  the 
Avita  of  Wil)ol>ie,  or  alternatively  between  the  wife  and 
another  man — a  career  more  satisfactory  in  one  sense,  and 
far  less  so  in  another,  might  have  been  that  of  the  drama- 
tist. He  might  have  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  have 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  provincial  trader  and  an  alderman, 
and  that  sacred  spot  on  the  Avon  would  have  long  since 
lieen  buried  in  silence  and  in  oblivion. 

Shftkespear  had  originally  had  throe  brothers  and  four 
si^tci-s,  of  the  latter  of  whom  three  died  in  infancy  or  early 
life.  The  [wet  was  the  third  child,  but  the  eldest  son. 
'I'here  were  two  daughters  successively  christened  Joan,  born 
in  1558  and  1569.  The  survivor,  to  whom  the  pott  «as 
evidently  much  attached,  married  a  Hart.  Of  the  brothers, 
Edmund  died  in  1607,  in  the  December  of  the  year,  in 
which  Susanna  Shakcsjiear  had  been  married  in  the  June, 
Uichard  in  1613.  Of  the  cai-eer  of  Gilbert,  born  iu  156C, 
we  hold  the  information,  that  he  carried  on  during  the 
better  portion  of  his  life  the  business  of  a  haberdasher  iu 
London,  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  brother,  and 
that  a  namesake,  described  as  adolescrnjt^  died  at  Stratford 
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ill  161S.  Tlie  indiviJual  so  speciHcd  bos  been  taken  to  bave 
Iieen  a  natural  son.  MaJone  was  of  opinion,  that  the  father 
had  predeceased  him  ;  at  all  events  in  the  will,  where  the 
surviving  sister  Joan  is  a  considerable  beneficiary,  Gilbert 
the  Elder  is  not  luentioiieil.  Whether  or  not  the  burial 
entry  of  161S  pointed  to  some  local  scandal,  he  not  impro- 
bably passed  his  last  days  in  London  among  his  associates 
there.  It  has  been  nieiitioiied  that,  in  the  choice  of  a 
calling,  he  had  piiitiy  followed  in  his  father's  steps,  and  was 
possibly  assistant  to  him  at  l^tratford,  when  the  crisiis  arrived 
in  1586,  bein^  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  and  that  he  natur- 
ally sought  in  London  a  similar  cla.s5  of  duties.  It  i$ 
thought  that  he  did  not  open  business  on  his  own  account, 
but  acted  as  assistant  in  one  of  the  flourishing'  establishments 
of  the  kind  at  that  time  in  Chcapside  and  the  Poultry,  and 
from  the  fact,  that  he  is  occasionally  found  at  the  native 
place  in  subsequent  ye&i's,  I  should  be  disposed  to  infer,  that 
he,  as  we  now  have  it,  travelled  for  his  firm,  and  may  have 
supplied  the  shops  in  Stratford — even  his  father^s  during 
some  years — with  all  sorU  of  haberdashery. 

Edmund  Shakespear  Imd  probably  followed  his  brother 
William  to  London,  and  adopted  the  stage  as  his  profession. 
His  name  will  occur  again  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  his  career 
is  fractional. 

The  lineal  descendants  of  the  poet  embraced  the  families 
of  Hall,  Quiney,  Nash^  Barnard,  and  Hart,  of  whom  the 
last  still  remained  on  the  spot  till  1806.  Judith,  wife  of 
Thomas  Quiney  the  vintner,  survived  her  elder  sister,  her 
own  husband,  and  her  own  children,  and  died  in  1663. 
Quiney,  who  died  in  London  in  165^,  not  long  after  quitting 
Stratford  in  embarrassed  circutiistauces,  had  carried  on 
business  in  his  native  town,  where  hia  predecessors  had  long 
enjoyed  a  character  fur  respectability,  from  the  date  of  his 
marriage  in  1616  till  his  death,  at  a  bouse  called  the  Cage 
in  Stratford  High  Street^  and  had  not  quite  justified  the 
distrust  of  hi^  father-in-law  evinced  in  the  poct^s  last  dis- 
positions.    The  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs  under  the 
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Commonwealth  naturally  affected  such  a  trade  as  his;  but 
ID  his  brother  RtL-harJ,  &  surt-essful  Loiututi  grocer,  he  found 
a  friend,  and  presumably  resided  with  him  to  the  end. 

Suunna  had  died  in  1649,  leaving;  her  rather  extensive 
possessions  to  her  only  cKild  Elizabeth,  who  married  twice  : 
first,  TbomoJi  Nash  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  gentleman  of 
some  literary  acquirements  and  a  native  of  Stratford,  whom 
she  lost  in  April,  1647-8,  and  set-ondly  John  Marnard  of 
Abington,  Northamptonshire,  who  was  kni^lited  in  1661. 
I^y  Hamard  was  buried  at  Abington  in  1670.  In  her  will 
she  slightly  remembered  the  Hathaway:? ;  but  the  Shakei^pear 
estate  ultimately  devolved  on  the  representatives'  of  John 
Hart.  'Hie  testatrix  ordered  the  Stratfoi'd  real  estate  and 
New  Place  to  be  sold ;  the  house  in  Blackfrkrs  she  had 
either  given  or  ^d  to  a  relative  in  her  life-time;  and  the 
preniiites  perished  in  the  Fire  of  1666.  She  left  no  direct 
issue  by  either  husband.  In  her  will^  1669-70,  she  omits 
to  name  the  man,  to  whom  she  owed  nil  that  she  had  to 
leave. 

Of  John  Hall  some  particulars  have  already  occnn'ed. 
He  is  traced  to  Acton  in  Middlesex,  where  he  rehiined  a 
^mall  property  after  his  removal  elsewhere;  but  he  must 
have  settled  at  Stratford  very  early  in  the  seveuteentli  cen- 
tury. Acton  was,  at  all  events,  Kocncwhat  later  a  stronghold 
of  puritanism  ;  and  Hall  carried  with  him  to  his  Warwick- 
shire home  a  powerful  bias  in  that  dii'ection.  There  was  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  a  surgeon  of  the  same  name,  a  member 
of  the  fiarber-Surgeons*  Gild,  and  in  1565  a  resident  in 
Coleman  Street,  in  the  Citv  of  London.  He  was  also  a  man 
of  religious  character,  and  wrote  several  small  hooks  of  a 
devout  complexion,  bc^iides  one  of  a  professional  doss.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  suggestion,  in  the  absence  of  any  sort  of 
more  distinct  clue,  that  the  earlier  Hall  may  have  been  the 
father  of  5hakes])ear''s  son-in-law.  He  has  been  described 
as  of  Maidstone;  but  the  local  histories  omit  to  mention  his 
name.  He  was  a  medical  man  ;  but  in  the  Stratford  register, 
where  his  marriage  to  5iihakes|>ear's  daughter  is  entered,  he 
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U  termed  John  Hall  gentleman.  The  resciitblancQ  in  two 
or  three  points  might  render  farther  inquiry'  desirable,  since 
the  interest  of  Hall  of  Stratford  in  the  New  Place  estate 
became  so  prominent,  and  it  was  probably  from  him  that 
Susanna  Shakespear  imbibed  her  reputed  piety,  if  he  did  not 
go  so  far  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  female  niembcrs  both 
before  and  after  his  marriage  as  to  communicate  to  them  his 
own  religious  tenets  and  prejudices.  At  the  same  time,  he 
may  be  another  of  the  rather  numerous  instances  of  families 
migrating  from  one  part  of  England  to  another,  or  of 
branches  establishing  themselves  in  different  and  remote 
counties. 

This  man,  who  saw  and  knew  so  much,  tliis  dull  profes- 
sional expert  and  bigoted  nont-onforniist,  who  is  explicitly 
stated  to  have  been  most  famous  at  Stratford,  kept  a  note- 
book of  eases  in  Latin,  even  including  that  of  Drayton,  and. 
stopped  (jhort  at  entering  his  relative's;^  reducing  his  work 
thereby  to  the  vicinity  of  waste  paper. 

There  can  have  been  no  sympathy  between  the  two  men ; 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  physician  entertained  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  genius  of  his  fathei-iu-law*  Men» 
who  were  infinitely  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  even  such  an  one  as  Dugdale  the  historian  of  the 
county,  formed  a  very  imperfect  one  ;  and  where  this  famous 
gentleman — Hall)  not  Shakespear — has  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  poera  daughter,  slie  is  only  "Mrs.  Hall  of  Stratford  mv 
WIFE.''"'  There  is  not  a  hint  of  her  relationship  to  somebody 
else.  To  think,  when  we  contemplate  the  professional  gib' 
berish  and  jargon,  with  wliich  he  filJs  his  volume  —  am! 
Cook  his  translator  did  not  give  us  the  whole — that  he 
did  not  set  down  a  few  lines,  which  would  have  been  woilh 
ail  the  rest  a  million-fold  !  There  is  the  faintest  possibilitv 
that  of  Hall's  MSS.  memoranda,  or  of  Cook's,  other  yrnr- 
tions  may  yet  come  to  light.  There  is  this  to  be  pleaded 
for  the  Halts,  that,  if  Shakespear  proiimately  succumbed  as 
the  result  of  some  hospitable  excess,  they  may  have  judged  it 
best  to  hush  up  Ihe  matter.    Of  course  they  could  not  foresee 
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that  posterity  would  take  a  diflTerent  view,  and  not  thank 
theiit. 

The  marriage  of  Joan  Shakespear,  the  poet's  sister*  to  a 
Hart  of  Stratford,  and  the  failure  of  the  biographers  to 
trace  the  Harts,  leads  me  to  mention  that  a  sinall  liturgical 
Mri.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  sold  by  auction  in  1903,  pre- 
sented marks  of  its  ownei-ship  by  William,  son  of  Thomas 
Hart,  of  Gloucester,  at  a  moi-e  or  ieas  posterior  date.  Did 
one  of  the  family  migrate  thence  ?  There  were  Harts  at 
Tewkesbury  down  to  the  twentieth  centur}^  but  some  time 
IP  the  eighteenth  we  find  them  at  High  Wycombe  in  Buck- 
ingham^hire,  although  the  old  Glout-eatershire  tie  was  not 
broken,  for  George  Shakespear  Hart,  who  died  at  High 
Wycombe  in  190%  was  born  at  Tewkesbury,  and,  which  is 
more  noteworthy,  educfited  at  the  same  grammar  school 
Aa  the  poet' — a  tribute  to  the  one  and  a  testimony  to  the 
other. 

Coming  in  contact  with  the  poet  in  a  different  manner,  was 
that  Thomas  Greene,  who  claimed  the  poet  as  a  connection, 
while  he  refers  to  one  or  two  other  persons  at  Stratford  in 
a  aimilar  way.  The  term  was  loosely  applied,  and  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  kinsman.  In  1571  we  find  a  nephew 
calling  his  uncle  his  cousin, ^  At  the  same  time  there  was 
not  improbabiy  some  consanguinity,  for  in  the  Stratford 
register,  under  March  6,  1589-90,  the  interment  is  entered 
of  "Thomas  Green  alias  Shakspere,*"  perhaps  his  father. 
Philip  Greene  was  one  of  the  chamberlains  in  15SS,  and  was 
living  in  1594.  Greene,  who  was  a  brother  of  John  Greene 
the  i>opular  actor,  was  a  councillor  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
a  notary  public,  and  when  he  first  occm^s  to  notice  in  con- 
nection with   Shake»pear,  held  the  appointment  of  town- 

*  Had  SbakcspeaT  been  consulted,  lie  migbt  pcrliaps  have  neferred  to 
him,  BB  Addison  did  to  EubUlc«  B^udgell.  as  "the  man  whci  calla  blmself 
way  coaain."  Tb«  rragraontary  aurrival  of  information  may  be  Csomplified 
bj  tb«  accideutaJ  occiirrsiice  of  the  name  of  Greene  m  il303  na  aforesaid, 
his  reappeai^nce  in  1608-9,  by  thg  coxupleit?  loss  of  ti^ce  of  bim  till 
IfilO-U,  aiid  o;ir  inabilit;  to  detercuiue  wbat  his  precise  c&usacgHinity 
«tth  the  {H>et  vas. 

I 
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clerk  of  Stratford*  In  1614  he  was  Steward  of  the  borough. 
The  poet,  as  we  perceive,  generally  secm-ed  his  services,  when 
anything  had.  to  be  done  in  his  frequent  and  long  ab^iences 
from  Stratford ;  but  his  cousinhooJ  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  to  intellectual  resemblance.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  insuperable  repugnance  of  Shakespear  himself 
to  the  composition  of  occasional  or  panej^yrical  tributes 
arising  out  of  temporary  and  special  circumstances,  and  of 
this  being  imputed  to  him  almost  as  a  trait  of  disloyalty. 
But  as  if  it  were  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  some  voice  out 
of  Stratford  should  be  lifted  up  to  hail  the  new  Coesar,  when 
James  I.  succeeded  Elizabeth  in  1C03,  cousin  Greene  stepped 
forwavd,  and  framed  a  preaUj  which  he  not  too  unassumingly 
christened  A  Poefs  Vitioit  and  a  Prince's  Gloj-y.  The  ad- 
venturous author  was  naturally  led  to  place  his  MS.  in  the 
hands  of  William  Leake  the  printer,  who  had  ushered  into  the 
world  ten  years  before  the  Veiitis  mul  Adonin  ;  he  signalizes 
himself  ou  the  title  as  Thomas  Greene  Gentleman,  a  preten- 
sion neglected  by  his  relative ;  but  the  publisher  gives  no 
address,  and  the  excessive  rarity  of  the  volume  favours  the 
surmisei,  that  it  was  printed  at  Greene's  ex]>en$e.  It  is  not 
more  foolish  than  other  contemporary  trifles  of  the  kind, 
and  is  in  rhyming  hexametei-s.  As  very  few  eyes  have 
beheld  a  copy,  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  transcribe  the 
opening  lines: — - 

"  Wlifiii  HeftporuSj  the  Harliingor  of  ijipht. 
Hart  iustly  ordred  eu'rie  buruiiig  liyht. 
My  snliUry  cliaiiiber  I  tbraooke. 
And  musing  went  viito  a  plKaSant  brnoke  ; 
Where,  sittiiifi:  ilowti  vpon  n  hillocke  by, 
To  steale  delight  with  a  mnre  quiet  eye, 
Soft  drizlin^  droppes  vpnn  my  face  did  fall, 
l\Tiich  Bweeter  were  then  tliat  wee  Nuctnr  csX\ — " 


What  did  cousin  Shakespear  think  of  this  glorious  effusion? 
One  would  have  liked  to  have  his  private  valuation.  Did 
it  stir  his  risible  muscles?      Or  did  he   commend  cousin 
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Greene  as  a  bard  of  pranjise,  who  might  at  last  slied  a  lustre 
on  the  fftniily  ?  Of  one  point  one  may  be  sure  :  the  title  was 
the  nuthor"'s  own  inspiration.  Anyhow  cousin  tireene  was 
not  discouragetl  from  sacriticing  a  second  time  to  the  Muses; 
for,  two  years  later,  we  see  him  sit  down  to  indite  a  copy  of 
verses  to  accompany  their  common  frleud  Drayton's  I'oems 
on  their  first  appearance  in  a  collective  shape. 

Greene,  however,,  independent! v  of  hia  poetical  leaning,, 
imbibed  from  intercourse  with  Shakespear,  Drayton,  and 
others,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  been  of  essential 
service  to  the  poet  in  a  practical  way,  and  their  friendship 
was,  no  doubt,  of  life-long  duration.  He  is  the  sole  Indi- 
vidual, resident  ftt  Stratford  itself*  of  whom  we  hear  as 
possessing  quatifications  for  representing  anyone  in  the 
nature  of  a  client.  In  160S,  in  the  absence  of  Shakespear, 
the  conveyance  of  the  purchase  from  the  Combes  was  de- 
Itv-ered  to  his  brother  Gilbert  to  his  use,  almost  as  if  Greene 
had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene. 

Almost  in  the  first  rank  of  those  outside  the  actual  family 
circle*  whom  the  dramftti^t  had  reason  to  regard  with  affec- 
tion and  respect,  were  the  IJurbages,'  similarly  emigrants  from 
Str*tford  to  the  metropolis  in  the  person  of  James  Burbage, 
<if  whose  local  or  provJncJul  antecedents  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  and  who  first  presents  himself  to  our  notice  in 
1676  M  a  man  in  prosperous  circumstances,  who  had  more 

'  In  ft  6ibl«  (Baikor.  4^  13SB),  now  eadly  mutilated,  tbere  arc  a  few 
iiSS,  memoranda  referring  to  Burbapes  of  the  fiiiteecilh  ceuturj,  but 
apporeDtljr  riot  ot  the  Stratford  Inincli.  There  arc  on  tbe  title  ol  tha  New 
Testunent  smi  on  the  baok  of  the  leaf:  "  A^gnea  Hurba^e  the  wjfe  of 
Tboaiu  Barbage  waa  buried  the  vidaj  of  febmary  1532-  Tiiomas  Burbage 
the  Boonn  of  William  Burbafje  was  baptised  (.he  ^^Xxvii  \inye  of  ffoveinber 
iutbeyeareof  ODr  lord  ^od  1594.  Agues  Bm'bage  the  dau^liteiof  Williain 
Borbage  wat  Baptised  the 'l^xxTda^  of  Aprill  ]j98.  Daratbie  wub  Bap- 
iJMd  the  i^£Eix  daye  of  August  1€02.  John  Burbagfi  the  sonn  of  William 
Baihsge  was  Baptised  the  '^xvi  daye  of  JaQe  in  thi3  yeare  of  our  lord  g^od 

Blnk^Bpear's  Bnrbagea  remained  in  tho  neighbonrhood  of  Fatbam  till 
the  eighteenth  centoiy.  Iq  1727  Milliceot  Bmbage  was  married  to  John 
Dwight.  .son  of  (be  vicat  of  that  village.     FAret,  Fufham,  IWO,  it  315. 
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than  reached  middle  life.  One  hesitates  to  associate  with 
this  Warwickshire  branch  any  provincial  records  of  the  same 
period,  since  there  appear  to  have  been  Burbages  in  several 
parts  of  England  about  this  time,  except  that  the  identity 
of  the  arraoiiul  bearings  of  those,  whoin  the  poet  so  Avell 
kiieWj  and  those  of  Noi"th-Hiid,  near  Folham,  seems  to 
establish  a  kindred.  It  is  just  worth  mentioning  thnt  a  very 
fine  copy  of  the  Spider  ami  the  Fit/,  by  John  IleywooJ,  1556* 
is  before  me^  bearing  on  the  title,  in  a  firm  and  ivell-formed 
hand,  the  coeval  autograph  of  an  otherwise  unrecorded 
Ninia7i  BurhagCi  and  the  ostensible  residence  of  the  family 
of  the  hosteler  in  Londonj  taken  with  his  leaning  to 
theatrical,  if  not  Hterary  matters,  makes  it  at  least  more 
probable  that  this  book  belonged  to  the  same  stock  than  to 
any  settled  in  the  provinces, 

liichard  BurbagCj  who  died  {of  paralysis,  as  it  is  fairly 
supposed)  on  Saturday,  March  IB,  1618-19,  in  Lent,  pro- 
bably in  easy  circumstances,  unless  he  had  been  a  serious  loser 
from  the  Globe  fire  in  I6l3j  was,  no  doubt,  a  greater  actor 
than  the  man  whose  work  he  so  importantly  contributed  to 
illustrate  by  his  histrionic  gifts ;  and  his  co-o]>eration,  as 
Collier  long  since  suggested,  may  have  beneficially  operated 
on  the  draniati&t.  Collier  farther  believed,  that  the  actor'a 
son  William,  bom  about  sis  months  after  Shakes])ear's  death, 
was  not  improbably  named  after  his  fttther''3  life-long  friendi. 
Burbage  took  the  leadership  in  JiichwU  II L^  Ilatnkt^ 
Lear^  and  Othdlo,  and  playetl  Hieronimo  in  Kyd's  piece  of 
that  name.  He  was  the  original  Hamlet,  while  his  great 
friend  the  author^  according  to  tradition,  contented  himself 
by  playing  the  Ghost.  But  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
belief,  that  the  dramatist,  though,  maybe,  less  capable  of 
the  actual  impersonation,  directly  instructed  Burbage  in  the 
way  in  which  he  desired  the  leading  part  to  be  interpreted. 
As  a  bare  possibility  he  may  at  first  have  made  an  essay 
toward  taking  it  himself.  From  the  pen  of  a  contemporary 
play-goer  we  obtain  an  almost  unique  glimpse  of  Burbage, 
as  he  trod  the  boards  at  the  Globe.     After  reciting  some 
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of  the  characters  which  he  portrayed,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  say: — 

"  Oil  have  I  seen  htm  leap  into  the  grave;. 
Suiting  the  person  which  he  secm'tl  to  have 
Of  a  sail  lover,  with  so  true  an  eye, 
I'hat  there  I  vrould  have  bwdfti  be  meant  to  die  ; 
on  have  I  seen,  him  phiy  this  part  ■□  jest 
So  lively,  that  epecbttore  and  the  rest 
Ofhi^  Fud  crew,  whilst  he  but  seemed  to  bluer], 
Aiuaz'd,  thoug'ht  oven  then  he  died  iudc-ed! — " 

A  very  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  the  Burbnge  fainllv, 
and  to  this  member  of  it  in  particular,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
during  so  longa  course  of  years  face  to  face  with  Shakespear, 
and  was  his  first  great  interpreter.  His  father,  his  brother 
Cutbbert  and  himself,  laid  the  dramatist  under  weightier 
obligations  than  we  are  ever  perhaps  to  reaUze  in  lending 
faiui  aid  and  encoiirn^ment  on  his  first  experience  of  metro- 
politan and  theatrical  hfe.  There  is  no  evidence  that  between 
hiui  and  Alleyn  or  Hensluwe  the  reEations  were  ever  dose 
or  considerable.  The  author  of  the  above-quoted  lines  had 
po&sibly  not  seen  Lim  in  Jikhard  III.,  which  is  so  fur  re- 
markable, that  it  was  one  of  his  most  striking  studies — one, 
with  which  he,  according  to  the  story,  thoroughly  imbued 
himsolf.  He  was  collaterally  a  painter — probably  as  an 
occasional  recreation.  He  executed  a  bold  and  fine  head  of 
himself  and  one  (as  I  surmise)  of  his  fellow-actor  William 
Sly,  both  at  present  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery;  and  I  shall 
have  farthor  occasion  to  introduce  him  in  this  capacity. 

At  the  period  of  the  decease  of  the  younger  Burbage^ 
Richard  Corbet,  afterward  a  bishop,  but  better  and  more 
deservedly  known  as  a  writer  of  some  creditable  verse  and 
as  a  roan  of  amiable  character,  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  near  London  in  1582 ;  and  it  is  a  valuable 
corroboration  of  the  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  actor, 
especially  in  RicJuird  III.^  which  Corbet  may  very  well  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  personally  testing,  that  in  one  of  his 
poems  he  tells  us  that  an  innkeeper,  referring  to  Richard  in 
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the  play,  spoke  of  him  &s  Burhige.  So  thorough  were  the 
identification  and  illusion. 

There  is  far  more  than  a  possibility,  as  will  he  hereafter 
mentioned,  that  Burhage  nniC  Shak&jpear  met  at  Stratford 
in  1616  just  prior  to  the  death  of  the  poet. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Burbages,  and  influendtig  Shake- 
spcar  in  a  different  manner  and  direction,  was  a  man,  of 
who^  biief  association  with  the  dramatist  eome  account  has 
already"  been  afforded-  Richard  Tarlton^  whose  name  we 
lind  indifferently  s^ielled  Tarrelton  and  Torrelton,  and  of 
whose  impressive  personal  character  and  unexampled  popu- 
larity the  most  abundant  and  varied  evidence  from  in- 
dividuals in  manifold  hnes  of  experience  and  taste  remains 
to  ns,^  is  held  by  Fuller  to  have  been  horn  at  Condover  in 
Shropshire,  and  to  have  been  originally  a  swineherd.  He 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Uudley^  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  one  of  the  Earl's  dependents,  who  was  struck  by  his 
idiosyncrasy,  and  Leicester  was  inmiediiite!y  instrumental  in 
his  introduction  to  London  life.  Hjs  earliest  occupation  is 
stated  to  have  been  fi&  a  water-bearer;  but  his  comic  faculty 
drew  him  toMard  the  theatre,  and  he  took  the  part  of  the 
clown  in  the  Famous  Victorm  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  a  drama, 
whiclt  may  be  suspected  of  having  been  placed  on  the  nta.^a 
prior  to  the  usually  assigned  date — about  1.585,  since  in 
15S3  Tarlton  was  sworn  one  of  the  Queen's  players.  The 
precise  date  of  his  fir^t  arrival  in  London  is  wholly  uncertain  ; 
but  it  cannot  well  have  been  later  than  lo65,  because  in 
1570  his  name  appears  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  ballads 
on  temporary  topics,  and  in  1576  and  1578  he  produced  his 
Tot/.i  and  his  Trn^cal  Trcailtes.  But  nuich  of  his  fugitive 
literary  work  bas  perished,  while  much,  which  bears  his 
naiite^  was  from  concealed  pens.  His  JesU  were  not  published 
in  his  lifetime,  nor  did  they  conhiin  all  the  matter,  which 
might  have  been  collected  from  living  witnesses.  Yet  thev 
supply  us  with  interesting  indications  of  his  career  and  sur* 

>  See  niT  Nnfirtep  oi  TarltoQ  frDin  diScrent  sources  in  Old  Ewfiith 
Jut  Books,  ii.  2Li-G0. 
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raundingSj,  of  liis  experiences  as  a  tavern-keeper  at  ColchcKter 
and  in  lx>ncloii,  of  his  election  to  a  municipal  office  Jn  his 
ward,  an  J  of  his  extensive  provincial  tours.  He  was  a  person 
in  universal  aceepUtice  among  all  grades  from  the  Queen 
and  her  Court  down  to  the  lowest  and  least  reputable 
members  of  the  eommuiiity,  and  toleration  of  his  "happy- 
unhappy  sayings  "  seems  to  have  been  an  undevstoud  matter, 
till  at  last,  as  it  k  said,  Elizabeth  forbade  his  farther  pre- 
sence before  her  at  supper. 

The  life  of  this  most  eminent  and  i-emarkable  man  was 
probably  a  brief  and  checkered  one,  and  he  died  on  the 
5th  September,  IjSS,  of  the  plugue  at  his  lodgings  in 
Shoreditoh,  and  was  interred  at  St.  I^oriards  Church  the 
same  day,  lie  had  led  a  dissipated  and  thriftless  course, 
and  died  poor.  There  has  been  a  disposition  to  regard  him 
aa  uneducated ;  but  natural  talent  or  genius  must  have  gone 
far  to  nmku  up  for  shortcomings  in  learning  and  culture; 
he  WAS  manifestly  a  man  of  versatile  acquirements  and  an 
expert  fencer;  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  to  deny  him  the 
authorship  of  several  of  the  publications,  to  whioh  his  name 
was  oltached  in  bis  lifetime,  including  the  two-pai-t  play  of 
the  iSVt'cn  ilfarf/^  iS'inJ,  attributetl  to  1585-6,  in  connection 
with  which  there  is  that  highly  significant  aneicdote  of  the 
meeting  between  the  author  and  Gabriel  Harvey  at  Oxford, 
when  Tarlton  invited  him  to  come  and  see  his  performance 
on  his  return  to  London,  and  the  distinguished  comedian, 
challenged  by  Harvey  on  an  inconsistency  between  his 
personal  and  theatrical  identity,  replied  that  he  was  "  of 
I>r.  Terne's  religion,"  ^  The  portraits,  which  have  descended 
to  uSj  istrike  one  as  mere  caricaturesj  aa  snap-shot«  caught  in 
the  act  of  grimace. 

Of  his  literary  legacy  to  us  his  Tragical  Treatises^  1578, 
of  which  only  one  part  has  so  far  been  regained,  seems  the 
most  important ;  andit  isa  volume  of  a  slender  Shakespearean 
relevance,  where  we  find  a  precedent  for  the  use  of  the 
luiusuai  phrase  *'  lliraaonical ''  which  occurs  in  Loves  Labor^t 

■  ^nnuo^  p/  Old  ^layt^  X^^l,  p,  ZOS ;  f^  Fnglifh  Jtft  BoaJa,  il.  2^. 
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Lost^  1598.  Shakespear  had  cast  his  eye  over  the  pamphlet 
of  the  acquaintance  of  his  youth,  and  had  not  hesitated  to 
borrow  what  he  found  suitable  for  one  of  his  first  independent 
dramatic  essays — in  this  particular  instance  a  mere  striking 
expression.  But  he  had  had,  toa^  under  his  eve,  Tthen  he 
penned  that  passage  in  TTvelfih  Night,  iii.  4,  the  ballad   by 

Tarlton, 

"  Tlie  crow  sits  upon  t!ie  wall. 
Plcitac  oue,  and  please  slL" 

And  there  is  in  the  same  play  a  farther  trace  of  the 
influence  of  the  famous  comedian,  where  Longueville  and 
Katharine  hold  the  dialogue  on  veal  and  calf — not  a  very 
witty  or  a  very  delicate  one  to  our  apprehension — if  the 
anecdote,  reported  of  Tarlton  in  one  of  the  Ashmole  MSS., 
be  genuine;  andl  there  i&  the  slightest  possible  rca.'ion  to 
doubt  it  in  the  face  of  others  even  of  a  more  unrestrained 
vein.  These  equivoques  pervade  not  only  the  dj-amntic  series, 
but  the  entire  range  of  our  older  literature.^ 

When  Shakespear  undertook  to  treat  the  reign  of 
Henry  V,  as  a  port  of  bis  historical  series,  he  found  a  kind 
of  groundwork  in  the  Fammis  Vicioncs^  in  M'hich  his  old 
friend  had  taken  the  part  of  the  clown  before  1585  at  the 
Bull  in  Bishopsgate  Street;  and  the  drama,  as  it  was  played 
by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Players,  came  from  the  press  in 
1598,  so  as  to  be  before  the  poet,  when  he  was  composing 
hia  own  piece.  It  is  not  perhaps  material  that  the  Victo^'ws  ' 
was  licensed  in  1594,  and  possibly  then  published.  Shake- 
spear doabtless  adopted  the  first  copy,  which  came  to  hand. 

It  may  be  that  Tarlton  was,  as  an  early  MS.  note  in  a 
copy  of  Spenser,  1611*  seems  to  suggest^  rather  than  to  state, 
the  "  pleasant  Willy  "  of  the  author  of  the  Fal'iy  Queen ;  hut 

1  Com  p.  p.  32  tvpra. 

*  As  a  play  on  LhiB  eabject — probably  the  Vtetonn — was,  it  appears. 
incQuras  cf  performance  at  Henelowo'a  tlieat-Te  as  lato  as  Nov.  2S„  1595, 
tbe  publication  may  have  been  stayed.  See  iralHwell-Phillippa,  OKtlina. 
eth  ed.,  ii.  430.  and  Old  En^iisk  Jett  Booh,  M,  2IS-19j  where  a  cotiona 
BcooGiiit  Dcsciira  at  Tarlton  playing  a  double  pa.rt<  thrrnii^h  tbe  temporal 
abaecce  of  tbe  actor,  who  shguld  have  ropreseated  tbe  chief  jufitloe. 


^ib 
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I  feel  tliat  those  who  have  urged  such  a  proposition  might 
have  considerably  fortified  their  argument  or  theory,  if  they 
had  mentioned  the  circumstance  that  in  1578  S|)enser  gave 

■  or  lent  to  Gahriel  Harvey,  his  intimate  friend^  Scoggin^s  Jests, 
LazariUo  de  Tormts,  Skelton's  Merry  Ttdes,  and  Hozcleglas^ 
on  condition  that  he  would  read  them;  for  this  is  almost 
tantftoiount  to  a  knowledge  that  such  huimorous  ephemerides 
were  appreciable  by  the  donor,  and  that  he  was  the  sort  of 
man  to  retish  Tarlton.  This  was  an  early  period  in  Spenser's 
literary  career,  before  even  the  Shepkerd'i  Caiendar  had 
appeared.  It  is  a  contributory  witness  to  the  survival  of 
Tarlton's  name,  that  in  1605  Cyril  Tourneur  cites  among 
other  popular  ballads  the  current  one  entitled:  "The  Fine 
Foole,  to  the  tune  of  Tarlton,"  and  a  second  point  seems 
to  illustrate  that  comedian "*»  method,  as  vac  are  told  :  *'^  Hero 
the  singer  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  wherein  was 
wriltea  both  the  dittye  and  the  note  [tune]."  Such  was 
|>crhaps  Tarlton's  own  way.  In  the  Stationeis'  Hegister 
under  Sept.  23,  1588,  occurs  a  ballad  called  "-Tarlton's 
Farewell"";  but  his  authorship  la  more  than  uncertain. 

The  Combe  or  Combes  (as  the  name  is  spelled  in  the 
Temple  Records)  fannly  was  connected  with  the  two  Temples 
and  with  New  Inn  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII»  William 
Combes,  late  of  New  Inn,  Gentleman,  second  son  of  John 
Combes,  late  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  Esc^uire,  deceased,  was 
admitted  to  the  Middle  Tem]>!e,  19  Oct.  1371.  Thomas 
Combes  was  admitted  in  Oct.  1602,  4^  Eliz,,and  entered  the 
chambers  of  Messrs.  Henry  Williams  and  William  Combes, 
Esq.,^  as  a  Master  of  the  Bar  in  expectancy,  paying  a  fine 
of  40s.  From  the  contact  of  the  family  with  Ix^ndon  and 
its  lengthened  professional  career,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  Shakespear  material  of  some  kind  occurring  hereafter 
indirectly  through  this  channel. 

■  There  were  three  Combes  at  Stratford  in  Shakespear's 
time  ;  John  and  his  nephews  Thomas  and  William  ;  and,  the 
uncle  having  predeceo^  the  poet,  the  latter  left  his  sword, 
which  he  had  intended  for  his  old  frieud,  to  Thomas  as  a 
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kindly  memento.  The  Combe  epitaph,  whatever  its  true 
history  nifty  be,  cbh  have  no  Shakespcareaa  releviance  beyond 
the  possibility  that  the  compositiGn  was  mentioned  or  even 
shown  to  him.  John  Combe  died  in  1614,  recollecting 
Shakespear  in  his  will  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy  of  jC'o,  a  sum 
equal  to  JOQO  at  least  of  our  currency;  their  acquaintance 
had  been  of  some  duration;  and  there  la  no  proof  either 
that  he  was  an  usurer,  or  that  the  sliglitest  difference  bad  ever 
existed  between  the  two  men.  That  the  rhyme  was  com- 
posed at  or  near  the  time  is  proved  by  its  insertion  in 
Uichard  Brathwalte's  Remains  Jjier  Death.,  printed  in  1618  ; 
and  there  is  an  indication  that  a  copy  of  it  on  a  slip  of 
paper  was  once  attached  to  the  Combe  monument  in  the 
church  by  the  rliymestev  himself  or  someone  else.  Who  less 
than  Shafcespear  would  have  taken  up  his  pen  for  such  a 
purpose  at  any  period,  more  particularly  under  the  known 
circuuistanccs  and  at  such  a  date  P 

All  the  anecdotes,  which  we  have  inherited^  are  traceable 
to  posthumous  recollection,  which  is  notoriously  fallible, 
especially  where  a  story  has  descended  through  more  than 
one  Hnk  or  line  of  succession  ;  and  they  aie  all  provokingly 
trivial,  Heywood  was  a  man,  who  might  ill  his  lost  Account 
of  the  EngHjih  Poets  have  very  well  preserved  some  really 
pertinent  and  iilluniinating  facts  about  hia  personal  friend ; 
but,  if  the  MS.  should  ever  be  recovered,  we  might  perhaps 
fit]d  that  he  stopped  short  of  Shakcapear,  as  Hall  did  in  hia 
ObM'rvafious. 

A  farther  point  of  interest  attaches  itself  to  Thomas 
Combe,  inasmuch  as  in  the  same  year,  in  which  Slmkcspear 
jmblisbed  his  Venu.f  nud  J  i  Jon  is  vf'iih  his  countryman  Richard 
Field,  a  j>erson  of  the  same  name  brought  otitj  or  at  least 
Field  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  a  little  volume  called 
7%e  Theatre  of  Fine  DeviceSt^  a  translation,  with  the  engrav- 

^  The  oldest  and  oalf  Itnown  impression  In  a  perfect  stAte  is  dated 
IGU,  and  was  found  by  ma  in  a  volume  with  other  pis<!i;a  amoDg  the 
TExaJl  or  Bar  ton-Co  ostable  books.  There  ia  a  fragment;  of  &n  eailier, 
pertapB  tlie  originaJ,  odd. 
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ings  reproduced,  of  Le  Theatre  des  bons  Eng'injf,  There  ia 
slif^fat  doubt  that  Combe  of  Stratford  was  answerable  for 
the  hook,  and  he  niaj  have  been  a  second  resource  to  the 
poet  in  the  mastery  of  any  French  passage  or  phrase.  The 
mere  sight  of  the  volume  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  before 
the  uiiiid  of  Shakespear  the  general  principle  followed  in 
iiuch  literature,  if  he  had  not  previously  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  a  specimen,  and  to  lead  hiin  to  carry 
the  moral  fai-ther  at  his  pleasure.  Here  was  a  book  of 
£nib]ef)ia  brought  to  his  very  door,  as  it  were,  by  a  young 
Stratford  friend. 

The  father  of  Field  the  printer,  Heniry  Field  the  tanner, 
had  had  commercial  relations  with  John  Shakesjwar  as  far 
back  as  1556,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  poet ; 
»nd  we  tliink  of  his  tan-yard,  when  we  i-ead  what  the  grave- 
digger  says  io  Hamlet  on  the  relative  durability  of  bodies. 
Henry  died  in  1592,  and  John  Shakespear  (he  is  termed  in 
one  passaj^  among  the  papers  John  Shak^per  Senior)  was 
one  of  the  assessors  of  his  property.  With  the  son  Shake- 
spear does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  intimate  after  159C. 
TTien  tliei*e  was  JuEitis  Shaw,  a  prosperous  man  of  business 
as  a  maltster  and  wool-striker,  and  one  of  the  « itnesses  to 
the  poet's  will.  His  house  stood  two  doors  away  from 
Shakespear's, and  is  still  substantially  extant;  some  portions 
may  date  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  identified 
with  the  personality  and  footprints  of  the  dramatist,  when 
he  crossed  the  threshold  to  see  Shaw  duiing  his  later  days, 
when  Stratford  had  become  his  home.  Another  classical 
house  in  the  town,  and  one  ako  still  preserved  ill  coui- 
panitive  integrity,  is  tliatj  which  was  occupied  by  the  parents 
of  John  Harvard,  Robert  and  Katherine  Harvard,  the  latter 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Rogers,  Alderman  of  Stratford,  and 
probably  related  to  Philip  Kogers,  with  whom  Shakespear 
had  a  suit  about  a  purchase  of  malt.  The  byilding  was 
erected  in  1596,  and  Robert  Harvard  was  married  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church  in  1605.  But  a  more  pertinent  circumstance 
is,  that  bif  son  John,  subsequently  a  settler  in  New  England, 
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was  christened,  not  at  Stratford,  bat  at  Southwark,  a  vicinity, 
with  which  Shakespear  and  his  theatrical  and  dramatic 
friends  were  so  closely  associated  ;  and  the  poet  was  not 
iinproliably  domiciled  there  about  that  particular  juncture, 
when  he  lost  his  brother  Edmund. 

Another  name  and  personalitv,  claimable  as  more  than  a 
casual  acquaintance,  is  Henry  Chettle,  son  of  Robert  Chettle, 
of  the  London  Dyers'  Gild,  an  eminent  and  successful 
dramatist  and  poet,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life — about  1590 
^a  printer.  In  159S  he  had  published  Greene's  posthumous 
GroatswoTih  of  fVit^  containing  the  attack  on  Shakespear ; 
but  almost  immediately  afterward  he  took  the  opportunity 
in  a  tract  entitled  Klndkatis  Dream  of  intimating  his  regret, 
more  especially  as  he  might  have  used  his  discretion  in 
regard  to  the  text,  and  testifying  to  the  "  civil  demeanour^ 
of  Shakespear,  his  "excellence  in  the  quality  he  professes, 
his  uprightness  of  dealing,  i>vhich  argues  liis  honestv,  and  his 
facetious  grace  in  writing,  which  approves  his  art."  This 
was  high  and  cordial  testimony  from  a  presumed  friend  of 
Greene^  and  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  question  ita  substan- 
tial sincerity.  It  formed  a  sort  of  keynote  to  the  virtual 
ecHpee  of  the  former  dramatic  school  by  the  new  author. 
It  may  be  a  perfectly  fanciful  notion  ;  but  1  am  inclined  to 
associate  with  a  highly  probable  intimacy,  perhaps  improved 
by  the  just-quoted  apology,  between  Shakespear  and  Chettle, 
the  following  passage  in  the  111th  Sonnet : — 


"llieiice  comeB  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  aLTnoat  tlieiice  my  nature  ii  subdued 
To  what  it  worka  in^  like  the  dyer's  liotid^'* 


i 


Henslowe  the  manager  was  also  collaterally  or  originally  a 
follower  of  the  same  calling.  If  Chettle  in  later  years  ever 
resoi-ted  to  the  language  of  reproof^  it  was  in  a  gentle  way, 
when  he  blamed  his  contemporary  in  1603  in  not  writing  an 
elegy  on  Elizabeth  in  requital  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
queen  toward  him — good  offices,'of  which  one  would  be  glad 
to  hear  more. 
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Between  London  and  Stratford  the  poet  most  unques- 
tionably had  numerous  acquaintances,  of  whom  we  have  no 
trace  beyond  those  very  dear  friends  the  Davenants  of 
Oxford.  The  Crown  Inn  at  Carfax,  on  or  near  the  site  of 
a  modern  house,  was  taken  m  1604-  by  Jolin  Davenaiit,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  dramatist  of  that  name  in  more  than 
one  sense,  inasmuch  as  he  possessed  a  taste  for  the  theatre, 
and  admired  the  plays  of  hia  occasional  guest.  The  acquaint- 
ance of  these  two  personages,  Shakespear  and  the  elder 
Davenant*  was  not  improbably  formed  very  shortly  after  the 
comniencement  of  the  new  proprietorship  of  the  Crown,  for 
in  1605  one  of  Shakespear^s  Plays  was  performed  before  Uie 
Corporation  of  Oxford,  and  aa  it  was  the  comparatively  new 
tragedv  of  tiamlet,  in  which  the  author  not  only  bore  a 
part,  but  may  be  taken  to  have  felt  an  unusual  interest,  and 
the  scene  of  representation  was  so  near  hiii  native  place,  his 
presence  is  almost  as  indubitable  as  at  the  commemorative 
exhibition  of  I^ivn  Labors  Lout  at  Southampton  House 
in  1605.  The  poet  did  not  know  tlie  family  till  1C04  or 
1605 — perhaps,  till  he  visited  Oxford  in  the  latter  year. 
The  character,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  u-s  of  John 
Davenant,  father  of  the  dramatiiit,  and  his  wife,  and  the 
touching  anecdote  which  Aubrey  lias  handed  down  of  the 
boyish  attachment  of  their  son  Kobeit  to  Shakespear,  unite 
in  my  judgment  to  warrant  us  in  placing  the  relations  on  a 
footing  of  the  purest  and  most  cordial  friendship.  John 
Davenant,  a  hosteler  of  the  Elizabethan  type,  was  in  the 
year  of  bis  death  (1691)  Mayor  of  Oxford,  and  the  family 
maintained  and  even  improved  their  social  standing,  and 
were  long  connected  (including  Aubrey's  '•  Parson  Roliert," 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  and  pastor  of  West  Kington, 
"Wilts),  with  the  University  and  the  Church.  Wc  find 
William  Davenant,  ]SI.A.  of  Magdaien  Hall,  fourth  son  of 
Sir  AVillianii^  a  contributor  in  1657  to  the  verses  accompany- 
ing the  funeral  sermon  of  Henry  Wilkinson,  principal  of 
that  house,  on  Margaret  Corbet,  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
Hasely   in  the  county^  a  lady  of  the  most  austere  ptety. 
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The  Davenanta  had  several  other  children,  were  highly 
respected  in  Oxford,  and  the  father  and  mother  remained 
to  the  last  on  the  aio$t  afttctionate  terms-  If  the  poet 
stood  sponsor  to  aaj  of  the  chlJdreii,  it  was  surely  to  Robert, 
rather  than  to  William.  As  late  as  1614  he  became  god- 
father to  William  Walker  of  Stratford. 

"  I  have  heard  Parson  Robert  saj,**  Aubrey  writes,  "that 
Mr.  W.  Shakespeare  has  given  him  a  hundred  kisses."  Kissing 
was  more  habitiia]  in  England  between  men  at  that  time 
than  at  pres^it ;  Era£mus  was  particuUrly  struck  by  the 
fashion,  whea  he  was  among  us  in  1499.  The  poet  knew 
Davenant  as  a  child  in  his  falher"'s  house — knew  him  about 
the  same  &ge  that  I  hold  Tarlton  to  have  known — and  even 
kissed — him.  ITie  passage  in  Hamlft,  where  the  Prince 
says,  while  he  gazes  at  the  skull  :  "  Here  hung  those  lips,  that 
I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft,***  had  of  course  been 
written  some  time,  before  Shakespear  and  the  Davenants 
became  acquainted. 

Of  all  the  likenesses  of  the  poet  which  have  descended  to 
usj  the  A&Iibounie  or  Kingdon  three-f|uarter  portrait,  dated 
1611,  the  by  no  means  iU-esecated  Droeshout  piiiiiting:  and 
a  third,  which  gives  the  head  only,  and  which  constructively 
belongs  to  1616,  represent  all  that  we  have  with  a  claim  to 
contemporary  origin  and  authority-  The  fii-st  and  secoud 
contributed,  perhaps,  to  inspire  the  posthumous  bust  at 
Stratford;  the  Droeshout  was  the  prototype  of  the  strangely, 
almost  suspiciously  inferior  engraving  from  the  same  hand, 
which  accompanied  the  first  Folio.  The  Chandos  portrait 
occupies  alto^etlier  difTerciit  ground,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a 
posterior  and  composite  work,  apparently  indebted  neither 
to  the  Droeshout  nor  the  Ashbourne.*  The  hitter  repre- 
sents Shakespear  full-faced  and  bareheaded,  in  a  rich  velvet 
dress  with  a  belt  round  the  waist,  his  right  forearm  resting 
on  a  skull,  which  lies  on  a  table,  and  his  left  hand  holding  a 
glove.     In  his  right  hand  is  a  book  with  broad  ties,  and 

1  The  tatter  was  copicrli  in  mDzzotiot  in  184'Gj  and  is  now  reproduced  in 

autoljpG  TrOm  that  BCiiirC& 
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on  hU  left  thumb  a  ring  with  a  medallion.  The  d&te  in  the 
left  tipper  corner  marks  the  junctuie,  when  the  poet  was 
mcfjitnting  retirement  from  Ijindon,  ami  when  he  may  have 
stcxxl  for  an  artist  in  habilimenta  reserved  for  spet:ial  occa- 
sions, as,  for  example,  when  he  did  personal  suit  and  service 
to  the  lady  of  the  manor  for  his  property  i"  Chapel  Lane  in 
1G02,  or  when  he  attended  the  marriage  of  his  beloved 
daughter  Susanna  at  StratfoM  Church  in  1G07.  It  would 
be  a  true  pleasure  to  be  able  to  believe,  that  it  was  his 
steadfast  and  accomplished  friend  Uichard  Buvbaj^e,  whose 
excellent  resemblance  of  himself  by  his  own  hand  (a  head 
only)  is  preserved  at  Dulwieh,  who  executed  this  memorial 
preparatory  to  the  final  farewell  of  Shakespear  to  him  and  the 
metropolis,  and  even  in  view  of  a  private  suspicion,  that  the 
health  of  the  poet  was  already  far  from  robust.  I  submit  it 
as  a  circumstance  favourable  to  such  an  opinion,  that  it 
is  anonymous,  as  if  identification  by  bis  particular  circle 
had  been  treated  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  much  as 
his  own  portrait,  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  likelier  that  the 
work  was  undei'taken  at  the  artist's  request,  and  never  saw 
Stratford,  The  presence  of  the  skull  eminently  mcritsnotice 
and  weight  on  a  twofold  account,  as  it  may  be  interpreted 
into  a  remembrance  by  Burbage  of  a  passage  in  the  play, 
)n  which  he  had  so  often  impersonated  the  hero;  while  it 
makes  something  for  the  common  authenticity  of  the  por- 
trait and  the  bust,  that  the  latter  presents  the  saute  adjunct. 
Burbage,  as  an  artist  peculiarly  familiar  with  tlie  personal 

Lppearance  of  the  poet,  doubtless  undertook,  when  the  monu- 
mental bust  for  the  church  at  home  had  been  completed  by 
Jansseii  the  stonema&on  in  London,  the  colouring'  of  the 
work  in  order  to  profluce  a  more  realistic  aspect,  and  im- 
prove the  sufficiently  feeble  and  indiSerent  piece  of  statuary ; 
but  even  in  1748  the  work  from  the  united  effect  of  neglect 
id  damp  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  colouring  must 

lave  already  become  unrecognizable.  In  1793  Malone  caused 
the  whole  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  white  paint.  As  the 
widow  of  Shakcspear  survived  till  16S3,  she  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity — possibly  the  satisfaction — of  beholding  the  tribute 
of  others  to  lier  late  husband  in  its  pristine  freshness,  M-hen 
she  went  with  the  Doctor,  and  Susanna  and  Judith,  to  church, 
no  less  than  the  place  of  inteiment,  while  the  original  slab 
covered  the  remains.' 

A  duplicate  of  the  Ashbourne  portrait  is  understood  to 
be  in  exin^tence  and  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  it 
from  his  father.  But  it  differs  in  havint^  the  inscription 
and  Shakespear  B  name  along  the  top  of  the  canvas,  which 
favours  a  surmise  that  it  is  a  copy,  llie  owner  has  equally 
an  idea,  without  having  heard  my  view,  that  Burbage  was 
the  artist.  But  a  confirmation  of  such  an  opinion  to  a 
cei-tain  extent  exisb  in  the  shape  of  a  head  of  the  dramatist, 
painted  on  board,  when  Shakespear  was  very  near  his  end, 
and  about  which  the  tradition,  in  1750  was  that  it  was 
painted  to  oblige  "a  much  valued  friend."  Than  a  jouruey 
to  Stratford  by  the  younger  Burbage  on  so  sorrowful  and 
solemn  an  occasion,  although  he  himself  was  in  failing  health, 
nothing  can  be  more  likely,  when  we  consider,  how  infinitely 
closer  and  olderhadbeen  their  friendship  than  that  subsisting 
between  Shakespear  and  Jonson  and  Drayton  ;  and  the  head, 
with  an  allowance  for  all  the  circumstance  it,  reminds  us  of  those 
of  himself  and  his  brother-actor  Sly  at  Dulwich.  He  was 
the  only  man  in  Shakespear's  circle  anywhere,  to  whom  such 
a  performance  can  be  ascribed.  The  head  has  beneath  it 
a  copy  of  verses,  which  are  said  to  have  been  originally, 
though  at  present  much  defaced,  written  in  letters  of  gold.^ 
ITiis,  in  common  with  the  Ashbourne  and  Chandos  paintings 
makes  the  hair  of  Shakespear  dark,  not  auburn.^  There 
is  that  peculiar  brilliance  in  the  eyes  premonitory  of 
deaUi.  d 

I f   the    Ashbourne    portrai t    of   1611    is,    as    I    hope? 

1  It  has  been  replaced,  probably  more  than  otiao. 

*  Aiioording  to  an  inficriptioa  on  tbe  back  dated  1760.  The  poetical 
retfitire  Greene  was  at  hand  to  compose  the  verses,  and  Burbage  was,  as 
iiiiiepenjent  evidence  geemisi  to  eatablish.perfeotly  capable  of  tninaierring 
tbem  lo  tbe  panel,  and  gilding  ihf^m. 

'  See  Malliwell-Phillippfl.  Owtfinw,  1886,  II.  238. 
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and  think  it  should  lie,  accepted,  that,  the  Droeshout,  of 
which  we  do  not  seem  to  possess  either  the  exact  historv  or 
chronology,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  reuppeared 
in  the  form  of  an  indifferent  engraving  in  16S3,'  and  the  head 
of  1616,  form  the  complement  in  the  present  direction  of 
our  Shake s]>earcan  inheritance.  A  bust,*  in  it;&  integrity 
more  or  less  characteristic  and  vivid,  in  the  chancel  of  a  Mid- 
land provincial  chuaht  and  a  portrait  attached  to  a  book 
by  no  means  in  all  hands,  long  constituted  the  only  aids  to 
a  conversance  with  the  personal  aspect  of  Shakespear,  and 
they  were  surely  unprepossessing  and  unpersuasive  enough. 

Although  the  will  in  1616  specifically  left  the  wearing 
apparel  to  Joan  Hart,  and  the  wardrobe  muat  have  compre- 
hended numerous  handsome  and  durable  objectS}  the  personal 
effects  of  the  poet  of  anything  approaching  an  authentic 
character  are  an  absolutely  negative  quantity,  unless  we 
accept  the  pair  of  gloves,  which  are  said  to  have  passed 
from  a  descendant  of  Shnkespear  to  an  actor  (?  Ward)  who 
presented  them  in  1769  to  Garrick,  Mis.  Ganick  bequeathing 
them  in  18^^  to  Mrs.  Siddous.  In  188i  they  were  In  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Furness.  The  question  is,  were  these  the 
gloves  which  are  seen  in  the  portrait  of  1611  ?  They  may 
have  immediately  descended  from  the  owner  to  his  aister, 
Joan  Hart,  with  the  rest. 

Outside  this  small  salvage  there  are  only  the  articles 
manufactured  out  of  the  New  Place  mulberry  treCj  namely, 
the  Harborae  arm-chair,  the  Garrick  cup,  and  the  Sharpe 

)  It  isqxiite  possible  Uiat  in  IG23,  when  the  idea  of  letting  a  poitraiC 
ftocompanj  the  Flajs  arose,  tbe  AALbccme  picture  was  Dot.  accessible. 
la  a  gronp  of  Leads  an  the  title-page  of  Taylor  the  triateir-fioec's  Htadt 
ufaU  FaiKiw*,  1642,  is  b  cartcatiiro  cf  tbe  nroeeliout,  wMcb  waa  perhaps 
BaperQuotis.  Jonsan  in  hie  lincB  upon  it  equivocally  eays,  that  ics  merit 
mifbb  have  been  greater  bad  the  artibt  or  engraver  been  able  to  draw  (.be 
Wit  at  well  Ju  theKigure.  Where  JonBon  speaks  of  frrtw*  be  meanii  copper- 
plate, 

■  The  Jinssens  were  bosilT-  emplojed  about  thi&  time,  bath  in  London 
moA  tbe  proviccea.  They  hnct  come  to  England  some  ttme  previous  to 
IfitS.  Fri«nd6  in  Londoa.  maybe  Duibs^c  peTaonaUy,  defrayed  the  coat 
at  ttie  bast,  Its  traQsit  and  instahni^tit. 
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inkstand,  all  nf  which  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity, 
although  the  interest  attached  to  them  is  posthumous  and 
indirect. 

The  dearth  of  particulars  dealirg  with  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  is  at  first  sight  the  more  surprizing  when 
it  is  taken  into  account  that  he  was  more  or  less  constaiitly 
mixed  up  with  affairs  Ukcly  to  involve  publicity.  He  surely 
wrote  letters  ;  not  a  fragment  of  one  has  ever  heen  beheld — 
only  five  signatures  to  documents^  one  accompanied  by  two 
monoiiyllables  in  his  hand:  two  or  tliree  autographs  in 
books:  behold  the  sum  total.  He  wrote  his  own  plays,  and 
in  several  coses  revised  them,  and  editetl  plays  by  other 
men;  no  contemporary  trace  of  either  species  of  record  has 
come  down  to  us  even  in  a  scrivener's  copy.  lie  held  con- 
versations with  friends  and  acquaintances;  only  a  scarcely 
intelligible  remark  about  certain  enclosures  in  his  native  place, 
and  a  statement  at  second  hand  about  Jaggard  the  printer, 
have  been  preserved.  He  had  more  or  less  friendly  relations 
with  noble  and  even  royal  personages,  yet  not  a  distinct  or 
positive  vestige  of  the  intercourse  has  survived.  Yet  how 
little  has  been  transmitted  about  such  important  characters 
in  a  somewhat  similar  sphere  of  activity  as  the  Burbages, 
Allcyn,  and  Henslowc,  arid  how  far  less  we  should  have,  had 
not  Henslowe  left  a  Diary,  and  had  not  AHeyn,  besides  leaving 
a  Diary,  founded  a  college,  where  his  papers  were  deposited  ? 
I  apprehend,  notwithstanding,  that  in  the  case  of  Shake- 
spear, whose  avocations  were  so  constant  and  so  manifold 
during  nearly  thirty  years,  and  who  was  a  personage  of  such 
exceptional  eminence,  a  mass  of  precious  documentary  and 
autograph  matter  was  lost  in  some  fire.  The  handful  of 
papers  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  neglect  and  acci- 
dent, must  be  the  slenderest  salvage. 

It  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that  only  a  single  manu- 
script of  Jonson  is  known — that  of  the  Mctamorphosrd 
Gypsies — and  we  hold  onlv  one  or  two  original  letters.  We 
are  indebted  to  Drumiiiond's  Notes  of  his  conversations  with 
that  writer  for  a  few  details^  and  a  volu[ne  of  early  tran- 
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scripts  of  Jonson,  Chapman  and  Harvey  correspondence, 
which  recently  came  to  Hj^ht,  served  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  even  better  things  may  reward  future  f^Ieanei-s  or 
explorers.  Of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Nash,  and  other  contem- 
poraries the  information  is  even  scantier^  although  they 
wrote  so  much,  and,  except  Marlowe,  were  before  the  world 
ao  long. 

During  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years,  with  occasional 
Loter  miss  ions,  of  his  busy  career,  Shakespcar  was  at  work  in 
London  day  by  day,  mingling  with  friends,  reading,  writing, 
concluding  agreements,  and  filling  parts  at  the  theatre;  and 
when  every  available  source  has  been  e.\haui^ted,  we  contem- 
plate the  accessions  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  or  more 
to  our  stores  with  a  pleasure  qualified  by  the  fear  that  the 
end  has  been  reached  without  enlightening  ub  on  many 
outstanding  problems. 

The  process  of  restoration  in  this  case  has  lieen  singularly 
gradual^  and  a  few  new  points  have  sufficed  to  confer  on  the 
finder  a  kind  of  celebrity.  The  effect  of  many  of  the 
fortuitous  aiMitions  to  Shakespearean  biography  has  been 
to  shew,  on  the  one  hand,  how  incomplete  our  material  yet 
remains^  and  h  probably  destined  to  remain,  and  on  the 
other,  how  close  to  the  surface  more  or  less  important  evi- 
dences have  lain  during  ages.  Our  earlier  commentators  or 
editors  woidd  have  been  immeasurably  surprized  to  learn 
that  in  the  Journtd  of  the  commander  of  an  East-India  man, 
1607,  it  is  set  down  that  for  the  sake  of  affording  the  crewa 
of  two  vessels,  sailing  in  company,  wholesome  diversion,  the 
plays  of  Hamlet  and  Bkhard  II.  were  performed  on  board.' 

How  many  men  of  letters  and  genius,  who  have  passed 
away  almost  within  our  own  time,  have  left  behind  them 
little  more  in  the  way  of  personal  record  ;  and  it  is  in  reality 
a  source  of  regret,  rather  than  a  ground  for  astonishment, 
that  Shakspear,  liviiig  and  dying  under  conditions  so  im- 
mensely more  unprojntious  to  the  survival  of  material  for  his 
hi&tory,  should  have  been  so  incompletely  disclosed  to  us. 
'  Bye,  EnQt^nd  at  Seen  hy  pgrtiyiim.  1865,  p.  cxi. 
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I  am  tempted  to  refer  to  one  or  two  somewhat  parallel 
cases — in  some  respects  more  striking — of  the  oblivion,  which 
may  overtake  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  own  day.  There  is 
the  deplorable  example  of  the  neglect  and  itidifFereiice  dis- 
placed by  his  contemporaries  and  iDmiediate  posterity 
toward  the  great  Marquis  of  Worcester,  of  whom  his  modern 
biographer  writes  :  "  So  entirely  are  his  countrymen  un- 
acquainted V  ith  the  history  of  his  life,  that  a  very  plausible 
work  might  be  written  to  disprove  both  his  authorship  of 
the  Centuri/  and  his  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  Indeed 
Scotland  has  already  contributed  materials  for  the  former, 
and  M.  Arago,  the  Astronomer  Koyal  of  France,  has  all  but 
made  out  the  latter."'  The  marquis  died  in  poverty  and 
obscurity*  "We  not  only  do  not  know  the  place  of  hia  death, 
but  the  circumstances  of  his  two  marriages.  Again,  take 
the  case  of  Hobert  Gunsley,  Parson  of  Titsey  in  Surrey,  who 
died  in  1618,  a  munificent  benefactor  to  Maidstone.  Vet 
a  ]etter  in  1722  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  information 
respecting  him,  was  met  by  an  avowal,  that  all  that  could  be 
found  was  the  record  of  his  burial,^  I  could  furnish  a  long 
list  of  distinguished  personages  of  former  times  and  of  alt 
countries,  of  whose  careers  the  particulars  are  equally  frag- 
mentary. Of  how  many  thousand  Englishmen,  M'ho  pursued 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  active  and  conspi- 
cuous caDingSj  do  vie  bold  to-day  not  a  singfe  letter,  not 
a  single  anecdote — at  most  the  dates  of  birth,  burial,  and 
possibly  marriage  !  And  how  many  of  these  corresponded  all 
over  the  country  and  the  worldj  and  could  not  carry  on  their 
affairs,  like  the  dramatist,  with  clients  and  friends  vivd  voce 
or  in  camerd!  Taking  a  nearly  contemporary  case — that  of 
Montaigne,  a  man  of  fortune  and  political  distinction,  a 
high  municipal  officer,  and  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
three  kings — one  between  whom  and  his  large  and  varied 
circle  thousands  of  letters  arguably  passed  in  the  course  of 

*  Dircks,  Life,  Tima,  and  Sei(tnti/t!  Lalourt  ef  tht  Saond  Marquit<ff 
Wareuttr,  1FJ65,  viii. 

'  Newton.  Hittoryand  Anliquiliet  cf  Ma'tditone,  IT41,  pp.  16£»^S. 
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thirty  years ;  and  what  is  the  fact  ?  Thirty-five  epistolary 
documents,  some  saved  by  having  served  as  prefatory  matter 
to  books,  some  by  having  been  bound  up  by  the  recipients 
among  family  papers,  have  by  the  unwearied  researches  of 
editors  and  antiquaries  been  recovered  in  three  centuries ; 
and  of  his  father,  also  an  eminent  public  character,  we  do 
not  possess  in  a  literary  sense  a  line. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Period  of  Neglect — Dfiralopmait  of  ParitaEism  and  Dissent — A  Shake- 
epear  la  the  United  States  iq  1784 — Collective  editions  of  the  older 
dmioatiBta  in  alight  demand — Remarks  on  the  First  Folio — State  of 
BbaVespearcgn  Isaowledge  in  1710— Original  piiccsof  the  Plays  and 
Poema—Kotable  copies  of  the  First  and  Second  Folios^PostliiitDOUH 
GBtimabe  of  Shakespear  and  adaplatioii  of  his  Flays  by  others. 

The  period  of  neglect,  so  far  as  public  representations  on 
the  stage,  and  the  voice  of  critical  opinion,  went — the  long 
night  preceding  the  break  of  a  new  day— -during  which 
thousands  of  now  priceless  editiones  pr'mcipes  must  hare 
silently  perished,  may  be  said  to  have  set  in,  when  the  circle 
or  generation  which  beheld  and  welcomed  the  first  folto,  had 
died  ftwfty,  and  when  the  Civil  War  paralysed  all  theatrical 
operationB,  and  discouraged  literary  enterprlze. 

In  a  play  called  Love  a  la  Mode,  1663,  by  a  Person  of 
HonouF)  it  is  said : 


'Were  Shake&pear^  Fletcher,  and  reiiowDed  Beu 
Aliv$j  th^d  yield  to  thiia  more  happie  pea  '' 


— which  may  be  received  as  a  piece  of  friendly  doggerel,  but  is 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  both  in  the  absolute 
and  relative  extinction  of  the  poet.  It  is  equally  character- 
istic of  the  prevalent  feeling,  that  in  1659,  Edward  Leigh, 
Esquire,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  his  England 
Destribedy  signalisea  Charlecote  as  "  the  ancient  habitation 
of  the  Lncies  Knights,"  and  immediately  below  dismisses 
Stratford  as  "  a  little  Mercate  Town,  where  there  is  a  stone 
Bridge  supported  with  fourteen  Arches."  But  there  was, 
down  to  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
undoubted  bias  of  critical  opinion  or  juJgment  adverse  to 
the  survival  of  siipiwrt  of  the  lofty  valuation  of  Shakspeur 
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as  a  dramatist,  leaving  his  noii-drnmatic  work  out  of 
Accountt  even  by  his  coiileniporarics  and  the  immediately 
fruccteding  age,  imperfect  as  we  mn.y  think  that  to  have 
been.  In  a  performance  by  one  Arrowsmilh,  entitled  TTie 
Ht^itrmatUm^  a  Cmwdt/y  1673,  the  poet  is  classed  with 
Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  Davcnant  as  a  man  who  had  scribbled 
himself  into  the  bulk  of  follies,  and  who  not  only  did  not 
know  the  laws  of  heroic  or  dramatic  poetry»  but  how  to 
irrUe  true  English.  Such  crilicisniSj  if  they  serve  no  other 
purpose,  tend  to  exonerate  those  who  lived  nearer  to  Shake- 
spear,  or  at  his  side,  from  deficiency  of  insight. 

So  shortly  after  1616  as  when  Panlkea^  a  volume  of 
poems  by  Sylvester  and  others  appeared,  Drayton  is  pro- 
nounced *'  the  Prince  of  English  Poesy  "  ;  this  is  perhapa 
interpretable  in  a  lyrical  sense,  yet  Drayton's  fellow-country- 
man had  left  behind  him  evidence  of  hit  g:ifts  in  that 
direction,  too,  Howell,  in  an  undated  letter  (about  164S)  to 
Sir  Edward  Spencer,  refers  to  the  lack  of  interest  at  that 
period  in  antecedent  authors^ 

To  a  limited  extent,  and  in  a  narrow  zone,  the  influence 
of  Davenant,  Milton  and  his  nephews,  and  Dryden  succes- 
sively tended  to  save  from  complete  obUvion  the  Shake- 
spearean tradition  and  the  remembrance  of  the  glories  of  the 
old  stage,  and  with  these  the  fame  of  the  poet  underwent  an 
almost  total  eclipse.  For  the  possession  by  his  plays  of  the 
later  theatre  was  subject  to  conditions  destructive  of  their 
integrity;  they  were  improved  and  refined,  as  the  phrase 
went,  to  suit  the  audiences  of  the  Hcstoration  and  the  era 
of  Queen  Anne ;  and  his  lyrics  were  only  to  be  found  in 
Anthologies,  side  by  side  with  those  of  writers  of  second  and 
third-rate  rank.  Even  in  the  Dictionary  of  Edward  Philips, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  by  Kersey  in  1696,  the 
pictorial  frontispiece,  with  its  ^roup  of  representative  poi^ 
traits,  does  not  include  that  of  Shakespear,  as  if  he  had  then 
ceased  to  be  viewed  as  a  master  of  our  language  and  an 
ornament  of  our  Itterature. 

In  the  Epistle  before  an  abridgment  by  James  Wright 
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of  Dngidale's  Monasi'tcon,  1693,  he  alludes  to  two  of  the 
most  famous  writers  in  England,  Uugi^ale  and  Shakespear, 
"  both  Williams;""  and  he  of  course  puts  the  poet  second  in 
order.  Then  onward,  to  the  eighteenth  century  revival — a 
very  gradual  one — what  scope  there  was  for  the  conversion 
of  every  kind  of  record  into  waste! 

Dugdale  himself  forsooth  had  not  much  to  say  about  a 
man»  of  whom  his  knowledge  "'as,  or  ought  to  have  been,  so 
considerable  asd  complete.  His  eyes  lacked  training.  He 
indulges  us  in  his  Hist&n^  of  the  County  with  particulars  of 
many  matters,  on  which  he  might  with  smaller  disadvantage 
have  been  less  communicative — even  silent. 

Not  merely  among  the  generation  or  so  which  succeeded 
him  in  order  of  time,  but  among  those  who  had  at  least  the 
opportunity  of  seeing,  if  not  of  addressing  him,  does  the 
comparative  silence,  the  inadequate  appreciation,  manifest 
itself,  and  we  find  ourselves  destitute  of  any  copies  of  the 
poems  and  plays  carrying  evidence  of  contempoi-ary  study 
and  approval,  or  the  reverse,  in  the  sense  and  way  in  which 
annotated  examples  have  descended  to  us  of  the  works  of 
others.  It  might  almost  seem  that  his  age  reciprocated  or 
resented  the  sublime,  perhaps  cynical,  indifTcrence  of  the 
poet,  so  far  as  anyone  can  judge,  to  the  censure  or  applause 
of  others;  nor  are  we  in  possession  of  the  slightest  hint, 
with  the  one  or  two  exceptions  which  have  been  noted,  what 
views  he  entertained  about  attempts  during  his  own  lifetime 
to  treat  subjects  already  handled  by  himself,  as,  for  instance, 
Christopher  Brooke's  GfioH  of  Richard  the  Tliird,  1614,  a 
metrical  composition  assuming  to  unfold  more  than  had 
been  hitherto  shown  "either in  Chronicles^  Plays,  or  Poems," 
or  the  prose  History  of  Hamlet,  1608,  or  the  novel  founded 
by  Wilkins  on  FericUs^  printed  in  the  same  year.  The 
means  of  resolving  some  of  these  secrets  may  have  perished, 
with  the  thousands  of  early  English  books  and  papers,  which 
have  returned  to  dust  unseen  and  unnoted. 

The  rise  and  development  of  Puritanism  was  not  the  only 
factor  in  achieving  almost  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the 
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extermination  of  the  more  purely  popular  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  literature.  That  movement  was  powerfully  aided 
by  the  spread  of  s&ctarjanisDi  and  dissP'nt,  anil  tho  advance 
to  the  front  of  a  narrow,  bigoted,  and  sombte  school  of 
authors  which,  throughout  the  rural  districts  at  all  events, 
and  in  all  centres  of  religious  intolerance,  lifted  up  their 
voices  against  profane  and  voluptuous  writings.  Men  and 
Women  t>egan  to  acquire  and  cherish  the  Practice  of  Piety^ 
the  Imitation  of  ChriM,  the  Tnnple^  the  Sjpia^^ie^  the 
Pilgrim's  ProgrcM,  the  Hvly  War^  the  Testtiment  of  the 
TvxJve  Patriarchs,  SuppUcatJon  of  Saints^  and  thousands  of 
other  devout  and  fanatical  effusions,  a  very  pjTaraid  of  lean 
and  windy  inanities,  which  gradually  effaced  the  workis  of 
the  playwrights  and  lyrists  all  over  the  country,  and  from 
the  pulpit  and  in  private  conference  with  members  of  their 
flocks  pastors  discouraged  the  perusal  of  all  witless  and 
unholy  devices,  into  the  number  of  which  the  amatory  works 
of  Shakespcar  indisputably  entered.  When  James  I.  mode 
his  progress  through  Lancashire  in  1617,  he  noted  and 
reproved  the  jirevalent  intolerance  of  popular  amusements. 
And  in  the  ensuing  year  appeared  the  Dedaratimi  concerning 
iMJpfiit  Sports  to  he  -used. 

When  Bagford  and  Ames  formed  their  assemblages  of 
title-pages  and  fragments,  we  perceive,  in  wading  through 
the  huge  volumes,  the  classes  of  books,  which  had  then  sur- 
lived  in  the  largest  numbers;  the  bulk  are  just  what  one  at 
the  present  time  least  seeks.  If  the  really  valuable  records 
were  withdrawn  and  bound  up  separately,  they  would  not 
occupy  a  very  large  space.  Of  fSrst  editions  of  Shakespear 
tliere  are  none,  nor  did  a  later  biblioclast.  Sir  John  Fenn, 
meet  with  any,  for  as  he  remoi-seleasly  mutilated  certain 
other  Elizabethan  remains,  now  approximately  ascertained 
to  be  unique,  he  wonld  not  have  hesitated  to  immolate  an 
rdttio  prijtceps  of  the  Pasmtmate  Pilgrim  or  Hamlet.  When 
the  long-lost  first  impression  of  Greeners  Gwatswaiih  of 
WU,  159%  was  at  last  found,  it  proved  to  have  been 
Fenii''£;  he  had  cut  out  the  device  from  the  title  to  enrich 
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his  copy  of  Herbert's  Avies,  but  considerately  spared  tbc 
rest. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  descendants  of  some 
branch  at  least  of  the  Shakespear  family,  in  cDmmon  with 
his  own  immediate  kindred,  embraced  the  tenets  of  Puri- 
tanism;  and  when  we  perceive  theostensible  tendency  of  the 
poet  himself  to  keep  aloof  from  his  contemporary  environ- 
ments, it  altogether  becomes  worth  while  to  refer  to  the 
gentleman,  "Mr.  Shakespear,"  whom  the  Hazhtts  met  at 
Perth  Amboy  in  the  United  States  in  17S4i.  What  most 
struck  them  there,  a  family  diary  says,  "  was  a  puritanical 
old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Shakespear,"  on  whom  they 
looked  with  great  reverence,  thinking  perhaps  that  with  the 
iiame  he  inherited  the  powers  of  the  great  dramatist;  and 
the  diarist  affirms,  that  his  features  reminded  her  of  the 
latter.  "  He  was  dressed  in  a  sad-coloared  suit,  was  reserved 
and  stately,  and  took  his  coffee  with  the  air  of  a  prince  in 
disguise/'' 

There  is  a  little  more  in  this  passage  and  circumstance 
than  may  at  flrst  sight  suggest  itself;  for  it  thoroughly  falls 
in  with  my  conception  of  the  self-containing  humour  of  the 
man,  whose  fame  drew  attention  to  his  namesake — this  early 
settler  in  the  States,  of  ■whose  antecedents  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  hear  nothing.  Was  he  the  representative 
of  a  pilgrim  father?  Was  he  of  the  Warwickshire  stock? 
Was  this  reserve,  this  reticence,  a  prevailing  and  inherited 
trait  ?  ^ 

But  so  far  as  Stratford,  and  its  muniments  and  re- 
collections, go,  the  very  name  appears  to  have  dropped  out 
of  mention  within  a  generation,  even  while  representatives 
of  the  poet  yet  resided  there.     Shakespear  had  kept  aloof* 


»  Fimr  Gtntraliom  of  a  LUeraiT/  Family,  by  W-  C.  Hazlitt^  1897,  I,  3li. 

'  It  may  be  of  oollAteral  interest  to  remind  the  re^er  tli^t  at  Haselej, 
near  Warwick,  the  rosideiice  of  Job  Throckmorton,  a  prominetit  actor  in 
the  Martin  Mar-prebte  controversy,  aDii  at  WhitcfriRre.  Coventry,  the 
rei^Benice  oE  Jylia  Hali^,  Es^,,  two  at  least  of  the  famous  series  of  Tracts 
were  secretly  priuted. 
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so  far  as  he  could,  from  local  afTairs,  and  his  link  with  the 
town  where  be  first  saw  the  light)  was  almost  severed  by  his 
committal  to  the  ground.  The  names  and  personalities  of 
Hall,  Quiney,  Hart,  Nash,  Barnard,  overlaid  those  of  one 
unspeakably  greater  than  them  all. 

Although  Prynne,  in  his  HuitnomoitiXi  1633)  complains 
that  then  ^  Shakespear''is  plays  were  printed  in  the  best  crown 
paper»  far  better  than  most  Bibles,  collective  editions  of 
dramatists  were  not  in  vogue  about  1616.  The  monumental 
honour  which  Jonson  saw  erected  to  his  friend,  and  helped  to 
render  somewhat  more  perfect,  had  been  raised  to  himself  in 
his  life-time,  and  to  him  alone.  A  publisher  had  been  found 
to  speculate  in  a  first  instalment  of  the  Works  in  the  very 
year  in  which  the  world  lost  Shakespcar,  but  even  in  this 
eieeptional  case  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before 
the  whole  undertaking  was  completed  (1616-41),  and  the 
author  was  not  spared  to  witness  the  conclusion.  Nor  did 
the  much-applauded  writings  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  re- 
ceive a  similar  homage  till  1647 ;  and  the  Flays  of  Marlowe, 
Peele,  Greene,  Heywood,  Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Shirley 
remained  inedited  down  to  modem  days.  Certain  favourite 
productions,  dran^atic  or  lyrical,  were  kept  in  print,  and 
passed  through  successive  impressions;  there  is  quite  a  series 
of  pos.thumous  issues  of  Venus  and  Jdunix  and  Lucrece ;  and 
we  encounter,  only  a  few  years  posterior  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  IViiwJ  and  Adonis^  in  an  early  MS.  addition  to  John 
BenneVa  Madrigals,  1599,  a  piece  of  dubious  homage  to 
the  poet  as  a  lyrist,  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  travestie, 
beginning — 

"  Venu«  \iy  A<Idnis  eid«, 
Crying  kist  and  kjBsin^  cride; 
Fa,  \a.  In  "— 

and  the  classical  legend  had  been  farther  familiarized  by 
Constable  in  his  ShcpftcrtTa  Song  of  Venvj  and  Adonis  in 
Eftghiiid's  Iltlicimy  1600.     But  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  folio 

'  ^B  EWDttd  folio  Edition  had  recsbtly  appeared. 
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format,  where  a  large  sale  was  required,  at  20*.  at  least,  to 
reimburse  the  bookiseller,  seems  in  the  case  of  the  drama  to 
have  long  deterred  the  trade,  while  edition  upon  edition  cf 
Burton*s  Analom^^  and  scores  of  theological  and  mistical 
works,  were  brought  out  without  hesitation  and  without 
danger*  With  respect  to  the  Shakespear  of  16123^  however, 
there  were  peculiar  difficulties  apart  from  the  outlay*  for 
several  of  the  Plays  had  never  been  committed  to  type,  and 
others  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  author  not  only 
revision  but  substantial  ampliiication.  The  volume,  as  we 
hold  it  in  our  hands  to-day^  is  excessively  creditable  to  tliose 
who  made  themselves  responsible  for  it,  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  editors  fulfilled  their  sacred  trust  conscientiou&ly 
and  faithfully;  and  it  is  becau&e  the  critical  superintendence 
and  selection  of  texts  were  not  points  then  adequately  apprer 
ciated,  that  the  precious  and  unique  book,  holding  within 
its  covers  matter  nowhere  else  extant  in  type  or  MS,,  can- 
not be  ti^ated  as  more  than  the  foundation  of  an  edition 
aspiring  to  completeness  and  precision,  and  that  the  original 
quartos,  little  esteemed  in  16S3,  have  to  be  enlisted  as 
prompters  and  coadjutors. 

Occasional  uncertainty  or  indecision  mav  very  naturally 
have  existed  as  to  the  sequence  of  the  plays ;  in  fact,  in  the 
Daniel  and  Coutts  copy  there  is  a  torn  leaf  indicative  of  an 
original  intention  to  let  Romeo  and  Julkt  and  Ti-oU^is  and 
CresJiida  stand  in  consecutive  order,  ami  in  a  second,  sold  in 
1855,  two  leaves  in  Js  Vim  Like  It  were  cancelled,  and 
reprinted  at  the  time,  thus  evincing  a  solicitude  to  ensure 
accuracy. 

Heming  and  Condell  are  regarded  as  the  superintendents 
of  the  folio;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  exhibits  so  far 
momentous  incdited  matter  forces  us  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  other  hand  or  hands  concerned  in  the  enterprize, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  ShakeBpenr"'3  two  friends 
claim  no  higher  distinction  than  that  of  having  colkctcd  the 
texts,  as  if  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  several  personSj  pre- 
suDiedly  like  the  Sonnets.    The  distribution  into  Comedies, 
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Histories,  and  Tragedies  seems^  again,  to  reveal  an  editor 
conversant  with  classical  prototypes,  nur  must  we  forget, 
that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  theory,  that  in  the  case  of 
certftin  plays,  notably  Henry  VIIJ,^  a  skilled  and  sympa- 
thetic hand  was  needed  to  supply  imperfections  in  the  copy, 
where  the  author  left  hia  MS.  incomplete.  Elsewhere  I  take 
occasion  to  note  that  the  production  of  the  folio,  seven  years 
after  Shakespear's  death,  was  an  enterprise  which  was  thought 
sufficiently  adventurous  to  deiuand  a  syndicate  of  four 
stationers,  of  whom  the  rather  well-known  Edward  Blount 
waA  one,  aud  Lssjelc  Ja^gard,  related  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Paationaie  Pilg-rim,  1599  and  1612,  was  another.  The 
watermarks  on  extant  copies^  of  the  book  as  lirst  iisaued 
vary,  as  if  the  partners  in  the  speculation  had  sent  in  to  the 
printer  their  respective  quota  of  paper. 

There  had  beenj  as  we  know^  impressions  in  1C23^  and 
1 63 S,  and  a  third  appeared  in  1663;  hut  it  is  presumable, 
from  a  notice  attacheil  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wild 
Gooif  Chase^  1652,  that  there  was  then  some  expectation  of 
republishing  Shakespear's  and  Jonson's  Plays  once  more.  No 
sutih  plan  was  actually  carried  out,  although  the  idea  is  again 
mooted  before  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  of  1679;  and  in 
fact  Shakespeav  passed  through  two  more  folio  issues,  before 
bis  friend  again  received  a  similar  honour  in  1692.  It  seems 
to  me  extremely  questionable,  v  hether  as  many  as  600  copies 
of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespear  were  printed. 

There  are  two  clear  and  broad  divisions,  not  merely  prac- 
ticable, but  eifjedient  for  ciitical  and  other  purposes,  in  the 
first  collective  impression  of  the  Plays :  namely,  those  dramas 
which  had  been  committed  separately  to  tyj)e  at  anterior 
dates,  and  those  which  did  not  appear  till  1633.  On  the 
whole,  the  texts  of  the  latter  group  are  far  purer  than  those 
of  the  reprints  from  the  quartos  with  or  without  castigatiou 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  uf  an  editor  unnanieil.  This 
point  raises  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

s  Tbe  Lenox  Copy  has  been  cited  iis  bearing  the  (late  IB22  ;  bat  the 
fioal  nomera)  has  buvD  sophisticated. 
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material  or  printer's  copy,  which  supplied  the  basis  for  so 
much  of  this  historical  volume.  In  their  Epistle  to  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  "  the  two  incomparable 


WUiLIAJI   nSUCBEKT,   EABL  OV   PEMBKOKK   (L(S01-30]<. 


PHILIP  HERBBBT,  EARL  OF  MDHTGOMEET  (1605-30).' 

brethren,"  Heming  and  Condell  say  :  "  We  [that  is,  immediate 
posterity]  have  aicarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers."" 
The  term  "papers"  might  signify  autographs  or  transcripts 
— oJuiost  indubitably  we  should  understand  the  latter;  and 
at  any  rate  the  reference  js  to  unprinted  texts  ivhich,  if  they 
were  scrivener's  copies,  would  naturally  be  transfers  from  lost 
originals,  bearing  the  iiiial  corrections  and  additions  of  the 
dramatist,  as  contrasted  with,  the  faulty  and  imperfect  pre- 
sentations derived  from  unauthorized  sources,  and  offered  to 
tis  in  the  quartos.  For  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  plays 
first  published  in  1623  the  world  may  therefore  be  indebted 

1  rio  sacceoded  hia  brother  aa  Bart  of  Pembroke  id  1C30,  and  lurrivod 
tit!  ISfiO. 
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to  Ihe  care  exercised  by  such  as  had  the  task  of  convertinfj 
Shakespear^s  possibly  not  too  lucid  characters  as  an  editor  or 
reviser  of  his  own  labours  into  something  which  seemed  more 
intelligible,  even  if  it  was  not  what  was  really  intended.  The 
exact  history  of  the  transition  of  the  pieces  previously  printed 
to  their  places  in  the  folio,  and  of  the  pei'emptory  need  of 
their  occasional  co-operation  in  the  process  of  forming  an 
acceptable  text,  is  a  part  of  the  subject  beset  by  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions.  We  are  plainly  reduced  to  the 
position  of  adopting  an  eclectic  principle  at  the  hazard  of 
unwittinjfly  reversing  in  places  the  ultimatum  of  the  person 
best  entitled  to  decide.  ITie  obscurity,  in  which  the  descent 
of  the  material  edited  by  Heming  and  Condell,  and  possibly 
overaeen  by  Jonson,  is  involved,  makes  It  hopeless  to  arrive  at 
*.ny  confident  solution  of  the  presence,  amid  so  much  that  is 
excellent,  of  not  a  little  that  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  the 
poet.  Editorship  by  the  author  himself  was  very  loosely 
|*erfi>rmed,  as  in  Love's  Ichor's  Losty  1598,  which  exception- 
ally underwent  revision  between  performance  and  publi- 
cation in  separate  form.  Hut  within  the  covers  of  the 
Iblio  of  I65U  there  is  proof  of  a  castigating  and  amplifying 
hand,  where  the  texts  had  been  sufTered  to  pass  unread  or 
unfinished  in  the  quartos,  and  this  is  signally  exemplified  in 
the  Merry  W\ve9  of  Windsor  of  ICOS,  On  the  whole,  my 
verdict  is  in  favour  of  the  employment  in  1633  of  printed 
and  manuscript  texts  enriched  by  the  hand  of  the  poet, 
perhaps  without  the  intervention  of  a  scrivener,  and  the 
consequent  misinterpretation  of  occasional  words  or  sentences 
by  the  printer. 

The  measure  of  editorial  attention  and  vigilance  in  the 
conduct  of  the  folio  of  16S3  through  the  press  wjw  anyhow 
sensibly  governed  and  stimulated  by  the  friendly  and  inleUi- 
gent  i!eal  of  Shakespear's  two  fellows,  whom  he  bad  kindly 
remembered  in  his  will,  and  who  stood  to  him  in  better  stead 
than  the  folks  at  Mew  Place.  But  anyhow  altogether  the 
world  is  an  everlasting  debtor  to  the  combined  effort  which 
vested  in  its  hands  the  unit|uc  inheritance,  where  so  much. 
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hftd  the  MSS.  copies  perished,  would  have  been  irreparably' 
lost,  since  no  duplicates  have  ever  been  beheld. 

The  panegyrical  matter  attached  to  the  first  and  second 
folio  edition  of  the  Flays,  as  welJ  as  that  scattered  among 
separate  publications,  partakes  of  the  same  inadeqxiate 
quality,  from  a  modem  point  of  view  and  from  our  com- 
parative critical  standard.  There  were  throughout  these 
complimentary  tributes,  with  a  willingness  and  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  departed  writer,  symptoms  that  hardly  a  single 
contributor  grasped  the  full  bearings  and  extent  of  his  thesis, 
or  the  vast  dlHerence  between  himself  and  the  man  ivhom  he 
undertook  to  commend.  Scich  a  deficiency  of  insight  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  verses  by  Jonson  and  Milton,  because  these 
two  witnesses  Mere  the  most  eminent  among  all  those  who 
united  to  transmit  their  testimony  to  ua ;  and  the  case  of 
Jonson  is  the  more  sbiking  from  his  closer  and  more  direct 
contact  with  the  object  of  his  praise.  The  metrical  and 
prose  estimates,  the  latter  in  the  Discoveries^  seem  aa  hearty 
and  genuine  as  they  are  unsatisfactory  ^  and  Jonson  screens 
himself  behind  the  immaturity  of  his  judgment.  He  was  in 
1623  fifty  years  of  age — either  a  fool  or  a  physician,  as  the 
saying  goes.  His  lines  embrace  within  their  limits  a  homage 
truly  magnificent;  but  they  scarcely  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  discriminate  or  define  the  noble  and  peculiar  gifts  of  the 
poet,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  so  many  ways. 
They  arc  too  long,  too  diffuse,  too  classical.  But  they 
enshrine  a  noble  and  unforgetable  sentiment,  where  Jonson 
pronounces  his  great  friend  "a  Monument  without  a  Tomb.'* 
In  my  view  I  am  suppoi-tEwi  by  the  words  of  Dryden,  who 
stigmatises  Jonson 's  verses  as  "  an  insolent,  sparing,  and 
invidious  panegjTic,^  and  proceeds  to  deliver  the  opinion, 
that  Shakespear  had  excelled  all  the  ancient  playwrights. 
Hut  Jonson  himself,  whose  humour  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  wayward,  elsewhere  prints  that  appreciation,  to 
which  even  Dryden  could  have  found  little  to  add.  I,  of 
course,  allude  to  the  passage  in  Fac/ajitfr,  1602,  just  when 
his  contemporary  and  friend  was  !a^ishing  on  the  woiUI  some 
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of  his  finest,  most  characteristic,  and  most  unapproachable 
compositions,  where  he  niakes  Shakci^pear^t;  natural  genius 
take  precedence  of  all  rules  of  art,  and  prognosticates  bis 
iminortftlity.  This  judgment  may  be  taken  to  have  been 
committed  to  paper,  when  Jouson  had  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  founding  an  opinion,  not  only  on  some  of  the  historical 
playa,  but  on  the  Merrij  Wives  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
Jtandet  pn  the  other.  Yet  what  are  we  to  think,  if  the 
jassa^  in  Barthoiomeis  Fatr^  1G14,  points  to  Shakespear, 
as  I  suppose  it  does,  of  Jonson  classing  the  Winter's  TaU 
And  the  Tempest  among  Drolleries  ?  And  again,  even  when 
he  rcfere  to  his  contemporary's  superiority  to  rules  of  art, 
he  appeal^  to  confound  the  thing  itself  with  the  regulations 
or  canons,  by  which  he  deemed  that  it  should  be  regulated. 
On  that  point  Shakespear  became  his  own  lawyer. 

As  I  have  said,  Jonson  may  have  had  in  certain  moods  a 
true  perception  of  the  higher  reach  of  his  friend,  and  have 
entertained  a  jealousy  of  one,  who  stood  between  him  and 
the  jii'st  place  in  dramatic  art ;  and  there  is  the  additLoual 
circumstance  to  he  taken  into  account,  that,  if  Shakespear, 
as  we  think,  received  a  gracious  letter  from  his  sovereign, 
doubtless  allusive  to  his  poetical  gifts,  such  an  unique  tribute 
could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  some  heart-burning  on  Jonson''s 
part,  seeing  that  the  tatter  had  been  in  his  Masques  so  much 
more  closely  in  touch  with  tlie  Court. 

The  mediocre  tines  by  Milton  on  Shakesjjear,  com- 
mencing : — 

"  \VTiat  needs  my  Shake&pear  for  hia  honourM  bones 
Tlie  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ?  " 

are  borrowe<I,  so  far  as  the  opening  and  cue  go,  from  a 
passage  in  the  play  of  Tancred  and  Gismunda^  1591,  where 
the  Second  Chorus  is  made  to  say  : — 

"  Que«n  Artemiiiis  thought  hii  lieap  of  stoncB 
(Although  they  were  the  wouder  of  tint  tg^e) 
A  worthless  grave,  nberein  to  rest  the  buues 
Of  her  dtiar  lord "* 

1  HrasliCt's  Ihtdilry.  viL  49. 
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The  author  oi  Lycklas  and  Comiis  had  perhaps  ffillen  io 
with  the  old  drama,  and  had  appropriated  the  image.  The 
main,  if  not  solej,  significance  of  Milton'a  testimony  lies  in 
the  expressio:!  which  he  applies  to  the  volume,  in  which  it 
was  set  down — in  the  word  unvnlued,  in  relation  to  the 
Plajs,  as  if  the  newer  writer  was  conscious  in  1632,  as  a  yount; 
man  of  four-aiKl-twenty,  of  the  inadequate  estimation  of  the 
dramatist,  who  had  prematurely  passed  away,  when  he  was  a 
cliilil  of  eight.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Shakespear, 
and  even  down  to  1630,  the  plays  continued  to  attract  large 
and  appreciative  audiences  at  the  ordinary  theatres  and  to 
be  performed  at  Court.  But  the  cases  are  suftidently  rare, 
where,  during  the  interval  between  the  closing  of  the  theatres 
and  the  Restoration,  they  were  demanded  even  in  book-form. 
The  exceptions  are  the  Merthant  of  Venice^  1652,  I^ar  and 
Othello,  1655,  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  of  which  last 
no  copy  is  known,  although  it  is  advertized  as  on  sate  in  1656 
in  quarto  with  dramas  by  Jonson,  Shirley,  and  others. 
Evelyn  the  Diarist  witnessed  the  performance  of  Hamht  in 
1661,  and  was  mainly  impressed  by  the  disgust  which  the  old 
plays  be^an  to  inspire  in  "this  refined  age.'*  Nine  yeai-a 
elapsed  between  the  output  of  the  first  and  second  folios^  and 
it  is  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself  that,  in  launching;  it,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  distribute  the  risk  amonfj  sis,  instead 
of  four,  stationers.  In  1663,  however,  Eve!yn''s  criticism  not- 
withstanding, a  single  publisher  undertook  the  book  with  the 
Bupplomejitarv  dramas  annexed,  jp'or  the  fourth  folio  the 
paper  appears  to  have  been  procured  from  Holland,  and  bears 
the  Dutch  maker's  water  mark  and  name  (Van  Duvante^ard). 

No  copy  of  any  of  Shakespear's  AVorka,  plays  or  poems, 
has  been  so  far  traced  to  Jonsoii's  possession,,  although  he 
was  the  owner  of  two  successive  libraries.  As  the  first  of 
these  was  at  least  partly  burned,  let  us  imagine  his  friend'^s 
productions  having  fallen  a  pi-ey  to  the  flames  in  the  fire  at 
Westminster,  more  especially  as  we  remain  without  vestiges 
in  his  hands  of  the  hooks  of  many  others,  in  which  or  whom 
he  tvas  likelv  to  be  interested. 


I 
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Tt  is  merely  just  to  add  to  what  lias  been  said  oii  this 
puiiit  thut  lioinagc  of  an  at  least  cc|.ually  effusive  and  Iktter- 
ijig  tenor  is  offered  by  Jonson,  in  his  lyrical  works,  to  others 
— perhaps  even  of  a  more  extravagant  character;  hut  then 
the  writer  was  Jess  constrained  ;  tliere  was  no  element  of 
lirufessional  comparison  or  contrast  where  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court,  or  to  purely 
private  individnals^  aiid  where  the  eulogy  could  scarcely 
react. 

ShakespearV  fellows  took  false  measurement  of  him,  and 
regarded  him  as  no  more  llian  one  of  themselves,  and  even  a 
man  who,  like  Milton,  was  outside  the  theatrical  ring,  did 
nothing  toward  a  readjustment  of  the  estimate.  His  de- 
ficiency of  insight  was  more  excusable,  looking  at  his  years, 
than  that  of  Jon&on  ;  and  both  judgments  were  made  public 
at  a.  short  interval.  But  in  the  present  and  a  few  similar 
cases  it  is  quite  as  much  to  the  absence  of  perspective  as  to 
any  sentiment  of  jealousy  or  failure  of  sympathy  that  we  owe 
imperfect  appreciation ;  and,  it  being  so,  the  result  nmst  be 
that  a  man  of  exceptional  gifts  rarely  hears  of  them  from  his 
friends.  In  estimating  the  thought  and  language  of  Shake- 
spear  we  should  draw  a  line  at  the  period  which  his  life  and 
labours  covered,  and  try  to  forget  all  that  has  since  been 
ailded  to  onr  stores  of  suggestion  and  illustration,  and  the 
effect  must  be  to  elevate  our  appreciation,  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  shew  the  broad  community  in  all  ages  between 
human  nature  and  genius. 

The  compiler  of  a  MS.  List  of  Plays*  about  1C90 
mentions  Timon  and  Othello  as  then  still  in  vogue  at  the 
theatres,  but  presumably  with  alterations.  So  far  as  the 
collected  productions  went,  the  issues  of  1663  and  1685 — an 
interval  of  over  twenty  years^satisGed  the  public  demand, 
till  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  nearly 
expired,  and  that  of  1GS5  can  scarcely  have  been  very  widely 
read,  as  fine  copies  are  yet  common  enough.  It  is  very  far 
froui  being  so  with  the  previous  folio. 

1  A  snutU  12*  vol.  boQglit  for  Uie  BriLlsh  Maseom  iu  lRi2. 
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The  excliKion  from  the  folio  of  16S3,  which  so  far  formed 
B.  precedent  for  those  of  1632,  1663,  and  1685,  of  the  non- 
dramatic  writings,  was  neither  an  oversight  nor  an  accident. 
It  proceeded  from  a  deliberate  and  correct  pci*3LjasiQn  on  the 
part  of  the  editors,  that  the  Plays  represented  the  true  life's 
work  of  the  author,  and  that  the  rest,  if  not  disadvantageous, 
was  at  all  events  immatcdalt  to  his  fame.  Such  an  opinion 
of  course  bv  no  means  contemplates  the  often  exquisite  and 
delicious  songs  scattered  through  the  dramatic  series,  and 
which  are  as  nnescelled  as  that  for  their  beauty  and  wisdom. 

The  state  of  Shakespearean  knowledge,  among  such  as 
ought  best  to  have  known,  was  so  low  in  or  about  1710,  that 
Ltntot  the  publisher,  in  editing  the  lyrics  to  accompany  the 
then  recent  edition  of  the  plays  by  Rowe,  informs  us  that 
"  it  is  generally  agreed  he  dy'd  about  tile  year  IGIG,"  and  he 
makes  this  circnni stance  a  ground  for  holding  that  the 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  having  been  printed  seventeen  years 
btfore  his  death,  zcas pjiblished  hy  hxmself.  But,  which  is  far 
mote  extraordinary  and  unpardonable,  Rowe  himself,  a  man 
of  literary  pretensions,  refers  in  1709  to  the  Poems  of  16'iO 
as  a  book,  which  he  had  but  lately  seen,  and  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  contents  of  which  he  could  not  conse- 
qnently  speak.  This  was  sixty  years  posterior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  volume,  and  when  Venus  mul  Adonis  and 
Lncrece  had  already  been  inserted  in  the  miscellany  entitled 
Poems  on  Jff'alrs  of  State.,  1703-7,  as  Shakcspear's.  Curi- 
ously enough^  the  forniet  took  precedence,  perhaps  as  a  piece 
modelled  on  a  historical  tradition  ;  and  the  publisher  lets  us 
know  that  he  owed  the  idea  of  reproducing  them  to  certain 
ingenious  gentlemen,  who  thought  that  such  labours  of  Sir. 
William  Sliakespear's  (the  Great  Genius  of  our  English 
Drama)^  Hape  ofLucriCs  and  his  Vemm  and  Adonis^  which  were 
never  printed  in  his  works,  might  be  preserved.  This  was  in 
1707,  two  yeanj  prior  to  the  collected  impression  by  Lintot  of 
the  Poems,  But,  again,  the  booksoller>  with  the  usual  want 
of  a  sense  of  propottion  and  propriety,  lays  nearly  equal 
stress  on  his  good  fortune  in  procuring  from  abroad  a  set  of 
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satirical  prints  relating  to  contemporary''  French  affairs,  which 

(K."cur  toward  tlie  end  of  the  volume, 

Kstriiisifally  or  bibliographically  speaking,  the  languid 
ct>ni[}ctition  for  this  species  of  literature  had  a  duration  of  a 
tttitury  and  a  half  (1600-1750),  and  within  that  period  the 
Pilgrim  was  bought  for  three  half|>ein;c  in  a  volume  with 

Vcn^ts  and  Adonis^  and  the  Sonnets  for  a  shilling.  Let  us 
not  shed  tears;  as  they  were  flct|Q]red,  so  they  were  esti- 
mated— still  the  prophecy  of  Thorpe  in  1609  as  to  the 
usurious  rise  in  the  value  of  these  productions  was  very  far 
from  being  speedily  fulfilled.  A  farther  point  seems  to  be 
that  only  two  cupies  of  the  first,  and  a  single  copy  of  the 
second,  fotio,  have  apparently  descended  to  us  with  evidences 
of  distinguished  cantemporarv  ownei"ship.  Of  these  one  of 
the  first  ^  and  one  of  the  second  ^  were  formerly  the  property, 
perhaps  at  different  times,  of  Charles  I.^  who  is  expressly 
stated  by  Mlfton  to  have  studied  the  books  in  hi:^  days  of 
trouble — whether  the  first  or  the  second  folio^  for  he  had 
both  at  diflbrcnt  times,  is  uncertain.  The  remaJnlDg  copy 
of  the  (u-st  is  that  presented  by  Isaac  Jaggard  the  publisher 
to  Augustine  Vincent  the  herald^  and  bears  the  arms  of 
Vincent  in  blind,  but  has  been  damaged  in  the  binding;  and 
the  PJuramer  of  Middlestead  H{wdH  of  1604  stands  alone  in 
having  received  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  separate  binding 
of  red  morocco.  The  plays,  and  indeed  the  poems  equally, 
were  not  among  those  literary  treasures,  on  which  the  early 
collector  lavished  bis  money,  as  he  might  do  on  a  Practice  of 
Pkty  or  a  Herbert's  Teniple,  A  sheep-jacket  or  a  stitched 
wrapper  had  to  suffice;  and  it  was  the  same  with  the  other 
playwrights.  ITiere  is,  however^a  copy  of  the  folio  of  1623, 
which  possesses  a  very  special  interest,  as  it  was  the  very 
book  forwarded  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  agreeably  to 
an  arrangement  with  Sir  Thomas  Kodley,  in  sheet<5  as  printed, 
and  committed  in  February,  1623— 4,  to  an  Oxford  binder, 
William  Wildgoose,  to  be  bound  in  its  calf  vesture.     In 

1  Said  %o  havo  been  preserved,  and  to  be  stiU,  io  a  Frcii«fi  Ubrarj. 
^  Xdw  in  tbe  British  Maseuni. 
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was  sold,  on  receipt  or  ttie  more  complete  tliird  lolio, 
to  Richard  Davis,  the  local  hooksplltr,  with  other  duplicates, 
for  £^i,  and  has  hcen  recently  ret'oveied  from  the  Turbiitt 
family,  two  of  whose  members  were  connected  with  Christ 
Church  and  Magdalen,  for  the  extravagant  sum  of  J?SOOO, 
raised  hy  public  subscription.  Since  its  departure  from  ita 
original  home,  where  it  occupied  a  place  on  the  shelves  now 
less  worthily  filled  by  vol,  i.  of  Harris's  Hlftory  of  Kfut^it 
has  experienced  very  hard  u^age  at  the  hands  of  its  holder.s, 
and  is  at  present  in  a  most  lamentable  state  of  deterioration, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  title  and  the  whole  of  the  leaf  with 
Ben  Jonaon's  verses  having  been  lost,  and  many  pages  having 
sustained  damage.  There  are  traces  of  a  chain.  Had  the 
Bodleijin  authorities  kept  the  book,  it  might  have  been 
unique  in  point  of  condition.  But  same  of  these  purblind 
academical  wiseacres  even  questioned  the  utility  of  retaining 
the  copy  of  Hilton's  Minor  I'oems,  1645,  presented  by  tlie 
poet  himself  with  an  autograph  letter. 

The  plain  truth  seenifl  to  be  that,  while  the  presses  of 
the  two  universities  teemed  during  these  anterior  centuries 
with  rrialter  of  the  least  possible  concernment — the  merest 
rubbish  in  fact — ^in  a  pertnanent  sense,  there  was  no  general 
or  oflicial  sympathy  with  such  writings  as  those  of  Shake- 
spear,  notwithstanding  the  incidental  mention  of  him  by 
Meres  and  by  Clarke,  and  the  performance  of  Hamlet  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge-,  and  wc  possess  no  eariy  edition  of 
his  poems  or  his  plays  with  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  imprint. 
In  our  time  the  Univeraities  have  produced  collective  editions 
of  the  poet,  and  sorry  and  shameful  performances  tliey  are. 

We  have  couteniiwrary  authority  for  believing  that  the 
price  of  issue  of  the  Sonnets  in  1609  was  five  silver  pence  of 
the  day,  a  penny  in  excess  of  the  sum  probably  charged  for 
the  quarto  plays,  which  generally  extend  to  the  same 
number  of  pages — some  of  them  to  more.  But  the  Pll^im 
of  loOfl,  miiking  only  SO  duodecimo  leaves  against  40  quarto 
leaves  of  the  SmmetSj  was  scarcely  estimated  at  more  than 
twojience  at  the  time  of  publication,  nearly  double  what  its 
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eighteenth  century  purchaser  gave  for  it  and  the  Vcnui  and 
jtdonis  together.  In  or  about  1680  Narcissus  LuttrelJ  went 
to  the  length  of  pajing  a  shilling  for  the  Sonnets^  more  than 
twice  the  published  price;  but  in  16S7,  according  to  a 
coiitemporarj"  cfitalogue,  the  first  folio  of  the  I'lays,  brought 
out  in  1623  at  30.«.j  htwl  tetnporaiily  i-eeedcd  to  145,'^  These 
are  samples  of  the  call  for  suth  books  by  generations  not 
unwilling  to  pay  heavy  amounts  for  volumes,  which  at 
present  comniand  scarcely  any  amount  whatever — which  one 
may  have  weighed  out  by  the  pound  or  the  hundredweight. 
Kuur  pence  or  a  groat  is  the  figure  attached  by  the  coeval 
buyer  to  many  a  fugitive  poem  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
szune  Century,  composed  of  four  or  six  printed  leaves,  a 
symotom  of  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

The  paucity  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  and  poetical  remains 
in  general  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  prolonged  terra  of  deprecia- 
tion, rather  than  to  assiduity  of  perusal ;  even  imperfect 
copies  or  fragments  of  Shakespear  lyrics  and  plays  in  the 
original  editions  most  sparingly  occur,  and  the  survival  in  a 
few  isolated  coses  in  virgin  state  seems  to  tell  the  same  story 
of  indifference  and  a  changed  taste. 

After  alJ,  however,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  evidence 
of  the  prompt  forgetfulncss  of  Shakes|>car  is  the  circumstance 
that,  in  their  conversations  at  Hawthornden  in  1619,  only 
three  years  after  his  death,  there  was  scarcely  any  ostensible 
allusion  worth  mentiouing  to  him  or  to  his  writings  by 
Jontion  or  Drummond,  that  there  M'as  an  equal  absence  of 
solicitude  to  impart  and  to  invite  intelligence;  and  this  was 
while  tlie  old  school  of  dramatic  literature  still  held  its 
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^  Iq  1/12  M&iirice  Wynne  gave  lit.  for  a  liae  copv,  yet  smvMng,  of 
the  secoQcl  foUn-  In  lt)85  a  cupy  of  the  fourth,  theo  just  publiahccJ. 
fetched  12^  %d.  by  auctfoD.  Bat  tbc  voliune  vioi  etUI  ia  stock,  and  migbb 
tw  iEud  ia  quires.  Sir  Richard  Uulstrode,  bom  in  \6\Q,  g^ve  fi^r  Jddsoq's 
wm-ks,  tClfi,  20j.,  but  that  woe  of  cauTBe  j;oine  yaus  pottteiior  to  tbe  riato 
of  the  Ixiok'e  Biipeamncc-  The  pricu  attflcbtd  to  tbe  Jonson  nmy  liave 
^ided  llie  pobliiiberof  the  Sbakes^peai  a  fow  years  later.  Iti  Sir  Henry 
Hainwariii^  of  Fcovei's  copy  of  CeaumoDt  and  iTlelcliS^,  Iti-IT.  OCUurs  CQ 
a  flyleaf  the  coeval  note  of  firice,  £1  3j.  dd. 
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ground.  At  the  same  time,,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
disclosures  of  -Tonson  to  his  Scotish  host,  there  is  the  less 
room  to  suspect  that  we  have  lost  any  personal  anecdotes  of 
the  recently  deceased  poet  of  a  disadvantageous  complexion, 
■while  the  talk  (for  vchich  wo  have  to  take  Drumniond^s  word) 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  late  Master  Shakespear  as  an 
indifferent  third. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  a  consciousness  among  readers 
and  thinkers,  that  the  writings  of  Shakespear  preserved  some 
measure  of  vitality  and  permanence,  are  to  be  sought  hi 
occasional  references  to  him  and  them  in  such  works  and 
authors  as  I  have  indicated  ;  and  a  remarkable  piece  of 
testimony  has  fallen  in  my  way,  illustrating  the  possession 
by  Charles  I.  of  the  first  folio,  namely,  the  performance 
at  Hampton  Couii.  before  the  King  on  October  17,  1630,  of 
A  MtdsumTiier  N'tghfa  Dream?-  Ina&much,  more  especially, 
as  a  prcpondcrTincc  of  eulogy  was  bestowed  by  the  earlier 
critics  on  Shakespear''3  comic  cieations,  a  notable  enunciation 
is  that  of  John  Hales  of  EtoD,  who  affirmed  that  "  be  would 
shew  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  outdone  by  Shakei^pear  in  all 
the  topics  and  commonplaces  made  use  of  in  Poetry  ;  "  and 
there  was  a  learned  conference  on  the  subject  at  Eton,  at 
which  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  others  were 
present,  and  that  view  confirmed.  But  Hales  at  any  rate 
looked  rather  at  the  more  superficial  side  than  at  the  pro- 
found dramatic  reach.  The  Lyrics  had  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able term  of  popularity  during  the  life  and  after  the  death 
of  the  writer,  more  especially  the  Ve^ius  aitd  Adonic,  which 
is  found  appealing,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  Lucrcce,  to 
classes  of  readers,  who  turned  from  the  Sonnets  lui  more  or 
less  trite  and  unintelligible,  even  although  Thorpe  had 
diplomatically  introduced  them  as  literary  delicacies  so  far 


'  lii  the  same  year  the  Afrrry  Wiva  was  reprinted,  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  folio  of  1623^  and  1  suggest  that  thie  ma;  have  been  abo  com- 
mRDded  at  Cunrt,  although  it  is  not  raeHtioDed  in  the  MS.  document, 
fonciD^  part  of  a  small  folio  volume  in  the  original  parchmetit  wrapper, 
with  nLiob  I  m>Dt  a  fdw  years  &ga. 
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Id  from  the  world,  for  the  conspicuous  declaration  on 
the  title-page  that  they  had  never  been  printed  before,  plainly 
bespoke  their  anterior  life  in  a  manuscript  form.  The 
dramatic  labours  were  less  demanded  in  book-form  for 
purposes  of  study  or  perusal  subsequently  to  their  appear- 
ance on  the  stage.  But  it  was  the  Piays,  which  eventually 
won  bock  for  Shakespear  his  fame  and  his  rank,  while  the 
Poems  began  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  ixcede  into 
the  background,  to  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  tlie  rest — in 
collective  impressions  of  the  works  to  be  thrown  in,  as  it 
were,  without  farther  charge.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
oiitoi^,  who  treated  them  as  pure  surplusage. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  commencing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  there  existed  a  minority,  which  could 
point  to  the  Flays  on  their  bookshelves,  and  from  time  to 
time  turned  over  the  leaves  with  a  sort  of  vague  interest 
without  any  definite  [>ersuasion  or  any  literary  gain,  but 
with  whom  it  was  a  more  or  less  distinct  tradition,  that  here 
was  ft  volume,  of  which  some  of  the  finest  j  udges  had  formerly 
spoken  with  aflectionate  regard. 

I'Vora  1712  or  thereabout  forwai'd  we  meet  with  some  of 
the  separate  plays — HaTtikt.,  Jtdius  Cccmr,  Othello,  and  a  few 
others — in  editions  of  no  critical  pretensions  from  the  presses 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  London,  and  (in  transla- 
tions) from  those  of  Germany.  The  Comedies  and  Histories, 
and  the  Lyrics,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  lea^t  demand. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  original  lanf^uage  was  reproduced  at 
the  Hague  by  a  bookseller  named  Johnson.  In  1731  the 
Uuddimans  printed  for  Allan  Ramsay  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  as  it  was  then  in  course  of  performance  at  the 
Theatre  Koyal,  Edinburgh.  This  was,  it  seems,  the  earliest 
representation  of  the  play,  so  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Scotish  readers  and  spectators  across  the  border. 

There  waa  not  any  actual  school  of  verbal  criticism 
previous  to  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  unless  we  are 
to  receive  as  such  the  remarks  and  suggestions  made  bv  the 
second  Earl  of  llocheater,  and  found  among  his  papers  after 
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hU  death  at  Woodstock  in  1681.  These,  not  printed  till 
1761/  when  Edward  Capell  (the  Patron  of  Shakespear^the 
expression  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Fuisiiits  of  Litera^ 
ture)  had  begun  to  turn  hi,s  attention  to  tlie  subject,  are 
cortatnly  far  from  important ;  yet  they  are  entitled  to  rank 
as  the  starting-point  in  the  process,  scarcely  even  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  of  textual  collation  and  tticensiou  ; 
and  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  such 
a  labour  should  have  had  such  n  pioneer.  We  probably  owe 
this  lean  critical  exercitation  to  a  cursory  study  of  the  Flaya 
of  the  earlier  poet  in  connection  with  his  own  dramatic 
efForts.  Vet  altogether  we  cannot  help  seeing  that,  during 
the  entire  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  issue  of  Rowe''s 
edition  of  the  Plays  in  1709,  followed  at  leisurely  intervals 
by  those  of  I'ope,  Theobald^  and  Hanmer,  the  name  was 
kept  before  the  world  by  arbitrary  adaptations  of  certain  of 
the  separate  pieces  at  the  theatres  of  the  three  kingdoDis, 
while  the  day  had  yet  to  come  for  accurate  and  just  appraise- 
ment. In  a  List  of  Plays  at  the  end  of  the  Rffonned  FVT^, 
1700,  Hamkt  and  Macbeth  are  included  in  such  a  subsidiary 
way  as  to  sheiv,  that  the  advertizer  considered  them  to  be 
less  in  demand,  if  not  in  merit,  than  productions  by  Waller, 
Cow!ey,  and  Suckling.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  intimated, 
some  of  the  series  in  a  niore  or  less  impure  textual  state 
were  kept  in  stock  by  a  few  leading  booksellers  in  London 
from  about  1656  to  about  1710. 

The  posthumous  mentions,  as  a  rule,  merely  establish,  if 
they  do  so  much,  the  aurvival,  in  a  few  special  directions,  of 
the  memory  of  the  poet  and  his  dramatic,  rather  than  his 
lyrical  writings;  and  we  perceive  that  in  every  instance  the 
resurrection  of  the  name  imports  a  text  of  the  original 
author  adapted  to  a  later  and  not  improved  taste.  No 
doubt,  the  playwrights  of  the  Restoration,  whatever  they 
might  say  or  grant,  studied  the  works  of  their  predecessoi-s, 
and  adopted  any  notions,  which  suited  their  purpose,  with 

•  In  th»  edition  of  tbc  Works,  1761.     Tlie  copj",  which  I  UBert,  I  caufed 
to  be  sent  across  tbe  water  to  Mr.  Famess  for  qbb  in  his  Variornaj. 
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or  without  recognition.  One  of  the  most  curious  examples 
is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Triumphant  Widow^  1677,  which 
betrays  the  Shukcspear  influence  in  seTeral  passages  or 
phrases.  ^Vc  meet  there  with  imitations  of  Autolycus  and 
Shallow.  Sir  John  Noddy  is  a  poor  copy  of  Falstaff!  There 
is  also  the  notion  about  the  woman  being  hont  dn  garde  for 
her  body  at  \%  which  reminds  us  of  the  passage  in  A  niTtters 
Tale.  There  is  a  passage  Jia  the  dedication  by  Jlrs.  Behn 
to  Lord  Worcester  of  her  Emperor  of  the  Moon,  1687, 
which  may  seem  to  loolt  back  regretfully  at  the  old  Kliza- 
bethan  tliealre ;  for  the  writer  observes  that  it  vag  the 
admirable  work  of  Shakespear,  Fletcher,  and  Jonson,  which 
formerly  enabled  the  town  to  keep  so  many  houses  open. 
This  utterance,  however,  is  rather  pet'  sg  and  exceptional,  for 
the  excellent  caterers  for  the  stage  In  the  post-Shakespeareau 
era  deemed  the  work  of  the  earlier  masters^  as  a.  rule,  only 
admissible  and  likely  to  succeed,  when  they  Iiad  rediicetl  it 
to  their  own  level  or  standard.  In  an  edition  of  Webster's 
IVhUe  Dcvili  167^,  the  writer  of  the  preface  coramenda  in 
succession  Chapman,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  right  happif  and  copious  ttt- 
dustry  of  Mr.  Shakespear,  Mr.  Dekker,  and  Mr.  Heywood, 
In  the  Athenian  Mercury  for  1691,  we  read  :  "  Father  Jonson 
was  excellent  at  Humourj  Shakespear  desenes  the  name  of 
Sweetest  which  Jlilton  gave  hira ;  "^  and  Lee,  in  more  than 
one  of  his  own  performances,  dwells  more  or  less  discrimi- 
natingly on  the  relative  merits  of  Shakespear,  Jonson  and 
Fletcher — as  usual,  without  accentuating  their  disparity.  In 
short,  our  poet  merely  forms  one  of  a  group,  not  the 
foremost  figure ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne  went  so  far,  in 
bringing  out  the  MtTchant  of  Venice  in  1701,  as  to  substitute 
lines  to  make  out  the  sense,  where  he  had  altered  the 
language  of  his  predecessor.  Possibly  his  lord:ship  was 
barely  satisfied  with  the  Rev.  Edward  Young^'^  acclamation 
of  him  in  1713  as  *'a  second  Shakespear.^*  He  did  not  stand 
alone. 

There   is,  however,   the    singular   point   in   relation  to 
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Webster^s  plav  abave-mentianed,  th&t  in  one  extant  copy  of 
it  at  an_v  rate  an  impression  of  the  Droeshout  portrait  is 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  title.  There  15  ao  more  than  the 
incidental  notice  of  the  earlier  writer  to  explain  or  justify 
the  proceeding'. 

The  contention  that  the  interest  in  Shakespear  and  his 
work  remained  very  knguid  and  partial  during  the  remainder 
of  the  century  which  witnessed  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  the  next  one,  is  not  impaired^  I 
think,  by  occasional  visits  to  Stratford  by  persona  who 
happened  to  be  traveling  in  the  county  on  pleasure  or 
business,  and  the  notice  by  theni  of  the  monument  iu  the 
church,  as  the  birthplace  and  the  actual  dwellings  do  not 
seem  to  have  excited  any  curiosity  or  attention.  In  fact^ 
with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  and  those  confined  to  a 
period  when  the  poet  was  living,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  hia  reputation,  the  references  in  printed  books  and  MSS* 
singularly  coincide  in  their  deplorable  and  irritating  in- 
eptitude. 
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The  Lyrics  of  15S3-4 — ConditiotLt:,  which  favoured  tbeir  scccetwvo  appeiir- 
«nce— Ffnuj  and  Adoni*  apecialiy  liceosed  by  tlie  Primate — recnliajr 
fuatar^  about  tbo  two  books — Si^idc&nce  of  t]i«  motto  od  the  title  of 
the  Vtnutand  Ad/fitu—WaB  iuorirpf  written  in  a  LoDdon  gyburb? — 
The  Plague  of  1503— Coeval  notices  of  the  Poetna— The  Paa»i(mate 
tHtgtrim — Shakespears  earliest  Critics— Versee  before  ihf}  second  issue 
of  Klorio's  Mootaigne  aod  beneath  ttie  portrait  of  James  I.  ascribable 
to  Sb&keBpear — The  verse))  before  FlorioV  Second  Fruiti  probably  not 
ShAkespou's — Dubious  autheuticity  of  a  jiaEsage  in  tbo  Merry  H'itvcs 
of  Windior. 

"The  Works  are  not  only  classifiable  into  dramatic  and  non- 
flramatic,  but  the  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  two  almost 
(listinct  types  and  sections:  1.  Tlie  two  early  lyrical  I'oems 
with  the  few  occasional  pieces  contributed  to  miscellanies  or 
at  any  rate  comprised  in  them,  and  the  Sonnets;  and  (2) 
the  Songs  incorporated  with  the  Plays,  A  very  brief  com- 
parative study  of  the  two  groups  should  suSiec  to  satisfy  any 
one,  that  in  the  latter  lay  the  main  strength  of  the  writer 
outside  the  drama;  and  labile  these  productions  are  unequal, 
some  of  the  happiest  and  most  excellent  occur  in  the  earliest 
plays,  some  of  the  least  so  in  those  of  the  uiaturcst  period  ; 
yet,  on  the  whole^  they  surpass  the  Venits  and  Adouu^ 
Liicrece^  and  Sonnds ;  and  the  author  may  have  shared  the 
iiidiiference  to  those  other  efforts  evinced  and  expressed  by 
so  many  modem  critics. 

There  are  no  extant  particulars  of  the  circumstances, 
under  which  Shakeapcar  cotitracted  a  sort  of  acquaintance 
with  Henry  Wriottesley,  third  Earl  of  Southampton  of  that 
line,  who  as  a  mere  boy  had  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1581, 
and  who  m  1393  was  still  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of 
Lord  Burleigh.  We  know,  from  the  letter  to  Hicks,  that 
in  June,  159",  a  few  months  prior  to  the  i:3sue  of  the  ponn, 
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the  Earl  was  lodging  in  the  Strand.  His  mother,  after  the 
death  of  the  second  Earl,  was  remarried  to  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  Vice- Chamberlain  of  the  Queen^s  Household,  of  the 
Heneages  of  Cadeby^  Lincolnshire^  himself  a,  poet,  as  we 
know  from  a  recently  discovered  IVIS.*^  But  the  union  was 
a  very  brief  one,  as  Heneage  died  the  same  year. 

The  young  Ewl  was  apparently  not  reluctant  to  pose  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  career  as  a  patron  of  literary  men,  for, 
two  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  Vejtns  and  Adcmis,  John 
Clapham  had  obtained  leave  to  inscribe  to  him  a  Latin 
poem  called  Narcissus^  a  theme  allied  to  that  adopted  by 
Shakespear.^  As  Southampton  seems  to  have  been  about 
this  time  near  at  hand,  it  may  not  therefore  be  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  supposition  that  the  latter  made  a  direct 
appeal  ici  a  similar  nay.  Perhaps  Nash  did  the  same,  when 
he  procured  his  lordship's  countenance  for  his  Terrors  of  the 
Night,  1594,  But  Southampton  lived  to  see  quite  a  small 
library  of  works,  in  which  his  name  was  thus  associated. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  origin  of  the  first 
production  of  Venus  and  Adams,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
helping  agency  to  the  prompt  succession  of  the  Litcrece  was 
the  enforced  suspension  of  theatrical  performances  and  of 
the  Law  Term  in  London  owing  to  the  plague  of  1593,  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  phenomenal  weather  of  1594'» 
Ffniw  aitd  JthntJt  was  licensed  on  April  IS^  159S,  and 
Lucrece  on  May  9, 1594.  Both  poems  were  inscribed  to  the 
youthful  Southamptun,  and  were  calculated  to  be  agreeable 
to  his  taste  and  flattering  to  his  vanity.  Yet  a  much  more 
remarkable  feature  in  the  presentation  to  the  world  of  the 
former  book  must  strike  us  from  one  point  of  view  as  having 
been  its  enrolment  on  the  Stationers^  Register  under  the 
special  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  same 
Dr.  Whitgit't,  at  whose  house  in  November,  1592,  Nash's 


■  UencagG  bod  been  in  hia  younger  dayson  intiomte  terms  with  Walter 
Hftddon,  wlio  addresses  to  bim  eoveriil  I^Ultb  from  Bruges  in  1565-6. 

■  The  copy  ol  Ovid's  Mctamarpkout,  1302,  owned  by  the  paet,  was  in 
all  probability  An  early  acquiaitiaii. 
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Sttmmeri  Ijn^t  }Viii  and  Testament  liail  been  atted,  but  who 
subseijuently  grew  less  tolerant,  and  closed  the  register 
a^inst  Hall's  Satires^  MarIowe*s  Ox^id,  Cutwode*s  Bumbk 
Bfe^  and  other  questionable  articles,  with  which  Shakespear*s 
volume  might  have  been  iiot  improperly  bracketed.  Perhaps 
the  noble  lord,  v  hose  name  was  attached  to  the  dedication, 
Jespite  his  eitreme  youth  and  inexperience,  had  something 
to  do  with  the  indulgence,  and  Field  the  publisher  might 
well  be  reaisured  by  the  hand  of  the  Primate  to  the  entry. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  Grace  might  have  done  if  the  Earl 
had  backed  the  registration  of  another  poetical  effort  of  the 
day — Nash's  Choke  t/J"  Vaienthtes — addressed  by  the  author 
to  his  Jrlend — to  wit»  the  Earl,  the  dedicatee  of  his  Terrors 
of  the  Nig^i,  159+,  which  just  succeeded  Shakeapear's  two 
oblations. 

A  point  of  view,  which  must  not  be  neglected  in  en- 
deavouring to  ijlu&trate  the  personal  character  of  the  poet, 
is  the  taste  and  self-cODiiiiand,  which  he  shews  iti  the  intro- 
duction of  his  works,  where  it  \s  to  be  presumed,  that  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  exercising  a  direct  control.  The 
forefronts  and  preliminary  Epistles  of  the  two  earliest  pro- 
ducts— the  Vtnuts  and  Adorns  and  Lucrece — how  succinct  both 
alike  are,  how  much  to  the  purpose,  and  how  dissimilar  from 
the  florid  and  diffuse  style  then  usually  prevalent !  If 
Shakespcar  in  his  Sonnets  had  the  Jjfectionate  Shepherd  of 
Bamfield  in  view,  the  latter  writer  seems  to  have  adndred 
and  copied  the  impressive  brevity  of  the  title  to  Venm  and 
AdoniSt  as  exempt  fi-om  booksellers  garnish  as  the  noble 
epistle  to  Lord  Southampton  is  exempt  from  cliental  adula- 
tion and  servility.  I'he  fashion  was,  it  must  be  said,  not 
Elizabethan  or  Shakespearean  in  its  origin,  for  we  occasion- 
ally meet  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  when  regular 
title-pages  had  come  into  general  vogue,  with  similar  frugality 
or  similar  reticence  ;  and,  rather  curiously,  in  a  book  which 
the  poet  almost  certainly  held  in  his  hand,  and  of  which  he 
made,  as  I  shew,  larger  use  than  was  previously  suspected 
— the  Hundred  Merry  Tales — this  peculiarity  is  signally  con- 
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spicuous,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  not  long 
posterior  publicatioiH  the  Mtiry  Taks  and  Quick  Atimeerxy 
whidi,  we  are  assured  on  the  threshold,  were  "■'  verv  men', 
and  pleasant  to  lede.'*'  It  meets  tbe  eve  again  in  England's 
Uelicon,  iGOOj  and  Shakespear's  Somurt^  forsooth  betray  a 
similar  prepossession. 

The  two  addresses  to  Lord  Soathauipton  in  two  succes- 
sive jears  exhaust  the  recourse  of  the  poet  to  such  a  kind  of 
ausiliary  tribute  and  homage.  How  many  farther  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  Unking  noble  and  influential  names  witli 
his  own  we  know  well  enough,  and  we  equally  know  that  he 
never  did  so,  although  to  take  for  granted  his  direct  and 
tolerably  intimate  relations  with  the  Karls  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery  cannot  be  very  rash  in  the  face  of  certain 
familiar  collateral  indications. 

It  is  observable  that  the  terse^  epigrammatic  form  was  not 
Jimited  to  the  lyrics.  It  extends  to  the  denominatioiLs  of 
the  plays,  as  represented  on  the  stage  (not  as  separatelv 
printed),  wherever  we  may  conclude  that  the  author  had  a 
ruling  voice.  Whatever  might  be  his  solicitude  to  attain  a 
successful  reception  of  hts  dramas  at  the  theatres,  we  must 
acquit  him  of  the  disposition  to  fall  into  the  booksellers* 
foibleof  appetizing  title-pages — quite  an  epidemic  in  his  early 
days,  and  extending  to  all  classes  of  literature. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  complaint  in  the  Sofinets 
that  the  name  of  the  writer  had  been  branded  by  occupa- 
tion forced  on  him,  presumably  that  of  an  actor,  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Jmores  of  Ovid  on  the  title-page  of  Venus  aiid 
Adonh — ' 

"  Vilia  miretur  vulgus;  niihi  Ahvus  Api>nu 
FocuIb  CkBtalia  pleim  mitiirtrel  iaqiiii — " 

might  at  first  appear  to  receive  an  unexpected  illustration, 
the  Vilia  of  the  couplet  possibly  implying  unworthy  em- 
ployment*  for  a  season  discarded,  while  the  despised  and 
discredited  performer  on  the  boiuda  of  other  men's  plays 
assumed  his  true  rank  among  the  disciples  of  the  Muses 
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under  the  most  atispicious  patronage.  Dut  it  is  to  tie  .suni- 
pected  that  he  had  in  view  prior  compositions  by  other  penA 
of  a  less  classical  complexion,  although  he  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Lodge's  Scillas  MetamorphosiB^  1589,  and  at  all 
events  Claphanrs  Narcissus^  1591,  and  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  Amarts  as  among  the  more  ambitiaiis 
efforts  of  the  Homan  bavd.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  metrical  fttrangement  of  Lodge's  poem,  and  I  can  scarcely 
subscribe  to  the  opinion^  that  it  served  Shakaspear  lis  a 
model.  It  was  a  brief  interval,  during  which  theatrical 
exhibitions  were  discontiuued  in  London;  and  he  proceeded 
bard  and  potineteer. 

t  have  pointed  to  England^  ffeikon^  1600,  a-'i  sontewhat 
co^ate  in  its  prole^^omcna  to  other  Shakespearean  books; 
hut  the  mo8t  curious  feature  in  it  is  the  quotation  from 
Tibullus  on  the  title-page  : — 

''  C'Aiita  jildc^nt  supem, 
Puru  cum  vests  venite, 
Et  maEiibus  puris. 
Suinite  foiitis  aquarn.'' 

Which  sends  us  back  to  the  Vil/a  mirHur  z'ltl^is  of  1593, 
and  more  closely  accords  with  the  texture  of  the  later 
volume.  The  poet  waa  a  contributor  to  the  miscellany.  If  he 
suggested  the  motto  he  may  have  done  -so  from  a  reference 
to  the  original*  which  be  is  just  as  likely  to  have  possessed 
as  the  Oxnd}  He  had  soon  resumed  his  theatrical  operations, 
and  they  were  not  so  irksome  in  1600  as  they  might  have 
been  seven  years  before. 

Impartially  speakings  it  is  fortunate  for  his  reputation 
that  this  was  no  more  than  a  temporary  exigency.     Looking 


t  There  were  two  Aidine  editions  of  Catalluf.  TibuIIu?,  and  Propertju*. 
1502  and  I5l6.  Utttil  the  Ofid  Bccidcntallj  occurred,  bo  oti«  dreataAd 
that  he  bad  tbat.  and  Lheu  its  ^eouioeness  waa  i^uvstiopad  t-Ul  ^he  k«y  to 
til*  AignatDres  weia  pointed  out  by  i»y«elF.  TfaU  is  a  ca^te.  where  one  bAa 
to  gatlisr  the  material  isclitDcal.  It  is  fairly  cleur  that  he  waa  ost  anac- 
qiuiinted  with  ftutue  of  Orid'a  other  writinga  and  even  frith  other  Boman 
AUfbolS. 
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at  the  maiden  publication  itself,  one  distinguishes  occasional 
passi^eSj  which  seem  to  prognosticate  higher  possibilities ; 
btit  the  Lucrecc  is  decidedly  inferior  in  every  way ;  its  pre-^_ 
paratiDn  wtts  arguably  more  rapid.     In  one  or  t^^'o  descrip^H 
tions  in  the  1593  volume  we  are  probably  bound  to  recog- 
nize, rather  than  early  Shoreditcb  recoUectionSj  yet  earlier^ 
Stratford  ones.  ^B 

A  slender  quarto  volume  in  the  Bodleian  Library  pre- 
serves within  its  covers  the  sole  surviving  copy  of  the  editio, 
princepjt  of  Vemis  and  jidonis,  1593,  and  a  second  workj 
nearly  equal  in  rarity,  if  not  in  fame,  Giles  Fletcher's  Liria. 
A  singular  history,  of  which  we  are  not  admitted  to  the 
commencement,  is  attached  to  the  book.  It  forms  No.  396 
of  "A  Catalogue  of  a  Curious  and  Valuable  Collection  of 
Books,  which  are  now  Selling  (for  Ready  Money)  at  the 
Prices  affixed  to  each  Article  ;  By  William  Ford,  No.  14 
Cromford  Court,  Manchester,  MDCCCV,"  Ford's  inter- 
leaved copy  is  before  me,  with  hia  MSS.  notes,  relative  to 
the  buyers  and  prices.  Although  the  items  are  said  to  be 
purchaseable  at  the  figures  attached,  no  figures  are  attached 
to  lots  395-6  ;  and  against  the  latter  we  find  written  by  the 
owner:  "  X^HS,  0.  0.  Mr.  Malone.'"  The  precious  relic, 
which  comes  second  in  order,  is  described  as  "  original 
edition,  elegantly  Ijonnd  in  Russia,  gilt  leaves,  extraordinary 
i-are;"  and  nothing  is  said  of  its  antecedents.  Malone 
hesitated  to  pay  the  amount  asked,  which  was  presumably 
higher,  for  Ford  tells  us  that  "  i'So  was  the  sum  I  at  loit 
obtained ; "  and  he  properly  adds  that,  as  the  Lkia  went 
with  it,  the  Shakespear  ideally  cost  only  about  i?10.^ 
Bindley  the  collector,  who  evidently  saw  the  book^  reconi-^ 
mended  Ford  to  put  it  up  to  auction,  and  considered  thai 
it  would  have  brought  as  much  as  one  hundred  guineas. 
Heber  was  on  the  ground,  and  ran  Malone  close,  for  there 
was  a  stipulation  that  the  latter  should  surrender  the  Lida 
to  his  competitor;  which,  as  the  volume  is  in  its  originnl 

'^  Y^%  at  Uifl  Voi^  Sale  lo  ISOfi  Malone  gave  over  £40  for  a  tmct  byi 
OeoFgfl  Whetstone. 
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state — in   its  Manchester   livevy— at  the  pi'cse&t  moment, 
ffiis  never  carried  out. 

Ford  does  not  assist  us  in  tracing  bnt'k  the  Vemif  and 
Atiouis  to  any  anterior  proprietor,  nor  is  there  any  record 
of  ft  copy  having  been  offered  for  puhlic  sale  at  any  time 
posterior  to  that  of  original  issue ;  but  a  collateral  circxjni- 
stfince  enables  me  to  ofler  an  elucidation,  ^vhich  I  regard  as 
estremcly  plausible.  During  the  years  1804-5,  Mr,  Thomas 
Lister  Parker,  of  lirowshoJnie  Hall,  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, was  effecting  extensive  atterations  in  his  residence. 
He  was  a  young  tiinii  of  four  and  twenty,  and  may  liave 
taken  nq  very  couisiderable  interest  in  early  English  litera- 

■  tore,  of  whiih  the  library  possessed  a  valuable  collection. 
"     \Vhile  he  ivas  engaged,  however^  in  carrying  ont  repairs  and 

improvements,  it  seems  to  have  occurred   to  him,  that  the 

■  aspect  of  the  books  was  not  very  handsome  or  ornamental, 
'    and  as  he  hud  engaged  the  services  of  otlier  experts  from  a 

distance  for  other  departments,  he  called  in  Ford  to  put  the 
lK>oks  in  order,  and  where  it  was  necessary^  rebind  them.*^ 
The  owner  was  presumably  more  intent  on  rural  employ- 
ments and  pursuits  than  on  literary  dilettantism^  and  the 
less  important  items  by  no  means  improbably  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Ford,  more  especially  as  in  1810  four  Caxtons 
were  sold  to  Lord  Sponcer^Mr.  Grenvillc,  and  Mr.  Towneley 
lor  165  guineas.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  that 
there  was  a  succession  of  Warwickshire  Parker!>  interested 
in  literature,  through  whoni  those  of  Yorkshire,  if  related, 
may  have  heard  of  Venus  and  Jdonb,  when  it  was  originally 
published. 

It  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Mr.  Heber,  in  a  note  printed 
in  the  Biblwtfu'ca  Heberiana^^  that  llr.  Parker,  his  personal 
friend,  had    this   transaction  with    the  Manchester  dealer. 


'  See  Aecount  c/  BrKiu'thalYM  Hull,  1815,  prJDled  anonjuiousl;,  but 
attTil)at&<l  to  Mr.  Parker  bimsetf,  lie  [n^Ili^beB  no  mformittion  nboat 
Foni,  which  cora«B  fTom  Mr.  Hebei's  memoTandDm  attscbed  to  a  oopy  of 
GaKoigtie'B  PotK$t  l57Ci  dow  m  LLe  Bodleiau. 

*  iSj  Coifaiiom  o/a  CMteter,  1807,  p.  25. 
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iind  he  also  speaks  of  certain  of  the  iteras  having  been 
Rhorii  by  the  rcbiiider  of  some  of  their  original  amplitude 
of  margin. 1  But  it  strikes  ine  that  we  do  not  ^et  here 
the  j)recise  facts  or  trae  chronolagical  sequence,  and  that 
between  the  summons  of  Ford  to  Browsholme — I  say,  in 
1804-5,  when  the  structural  and  other  embellishinents  were 
in  progress,  and  the  premises  were  ostensibly  in  a  state  of 
disorder — and  the  sale  of  the  Caxtons  a  Eensible  interval 
elapsed, — ^Ford  being  alJowed  to  acquire  the  Venwt  arid 
Adonis  and  a  few  other  prizes  in  1804  or  the  following  year 
under  the  category  of  unbound  sundries,  in  which  Mr. 
Parker,  from  his  youth  and  inexperience,  recognized  no 
impDi'tance.  The  Castons  appear  to  have  been  purchased 
direct  from  the  owner  without  any  intermediary,  the  fame 
of  the  library  ha^-in^  been  spread  by  the  Manchester  cata- 
logue»  and  the  indifei'enoe  of  Mr.  Parker  rendering  the 
negoeiation  feasible.  At  the  later  point  of  time,  there  is 
no  vestige  or  suggestion  of  Ford  or  of  any  operation  outside 
the  private  dispojsal  of  the  four  books  in  question.  The 
account  of  Browsholme  Hall  alludes  in  1815  to  the  ancient 
library  of  the  hereditary  bow-bearers*  of  IJowknd  Forest 
under  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
specifies  only  a  MS.  on  vellum,  of  which  the  history  is  not 
giv'en,  and  the  Caxtons,  of  which  the  history  has  been 
related.  Beyond  the  Shakespear  and  a  few  other  rarities 
there  is  not  actually  much  in  the  1805  catalogue  of  super- 
lative raomenti  and  it  was  perhaps  the  best  haul,  which 
Ford  ever  obtained .  Among  the  purchasers  was  Mr.  Gifford, 
who  bought  a  large  lot  of  the  original  editions  of  Shirley, 
even  now  sufficiently  common ;  but  Mr.  Heber  secured  many 
rare  desidf^ata^  and  Mr.  Malone  cariied  off  the  spolia  opima 
in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Uiciay  which,  being  among 
the  articles  in  need  of  new  liveries,  and  being  cognate  in 


'  Blount  describBB  the  functions  and  positioo  af  this  o^lcer,  aat?  priDts 
hiB  oath  DQ  entmQce  into  his  duties.  Ltxieon,  1670^  sign,  H.  But  he  does 
not  refer  to  the  pecoliar  caae  al  the  Parked, 
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subject  and  contemporary  in  date,  were  reclothed  together 
iu  russia^  as  we  now  see  them  in  the  Bodleian.  If  my  view 
be  correct,  they  were  bought  by  the  Parkers  at  the  time  of 
publication. 

A  detail,  wliich  is  far  Indeed  from  lacking  signififance, 
but  which  is  of  course  independent  of  the  question  of  pro- 
\-enance,  is  that  in  1805  Ford,  apparently  a  man  of  no  mean 
intelligence,  and  fully  aware  of  the  immense  rarity  of  the 
Shakespear  piece,  either  found  it  bound  up  with  the  Licia^ 
precedence  beinj;  given  to  the  latter,  or  (which  is  far  more 
likely)  himself  united  them  with  the  same  priority,  and  that 
his  relative  estimation  of  the  two  was  very  nearly  balanced, 
whereas  at  the  present  moment  ^50  or  so  might  secure  & 
i-opy  of  lAc'ta,  and  one  of  Veiius  and  Ad&tiJ9  would  leave 
J?2000  behind  it.  More  than  a  century  since,  not  mei-ely 
was  it  unsiirmised,  that  no  duplicate — not  even  an  imperfect 
one — of  the  Shakespear  was  to  occur,  but  it  was  prohablv 
unknown,  that  no  other  record  of  the  survival  of  the  book 
existed^  since  the  mention  in  a  Diary,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  friend  of  George  Steevena,  of  its  contemporary  purchase 
on  the  ISth  June,  1593,  with  another  book,  for  twelve  pencc,^ 
and  the  distance  between  the  author  and  hi?i  contemporary 
- — all  his  contemporaries — had  yet  to  be  realized.  Ford 
deemed  the  Fletcher  rare  and  the  other  "extraordinary 
rare";  yet,  curiously  enouj^h  again^  he  appraised  the  former 
higher  tlian  the  latter;  and  in  the  same  catalogue  Lodge's 
PhiUis^  1593,  is  valued  on  a  .similar  principle  at  J^\0,  IOj. 
About  the  lime  when  thia  signally  notable  transaction  took 
pta(^Furd  appears  to  have  been  a  vigilant  hunter  for  any 
bibliographical  prizes ;  and  it  wa^i  he  through  whose  hands 
passed  Milton's  copy  of  Bixjwne's  Britannia  a  Fastorah' 

The  extremely  legitimate  hypothesis  that  special  condi- 
tions of  the  nature  suggested  accelerated  the  appearance  of 

I  Holli'wcn-Pbilljpps.  OvUinei,  1896.  ii.  SI.  Theprioeof  itvasprefiDm- 
ably  foar  peboe,  as  thft  other  book,  ihe  S^trvry  nfPmnet,  lEflS,  waa  a  toaob 
liUiger  Tolome.     See  Notes  at  entl. 

•  Brawnfi'a  Worksi,  Ijy  Hazlitt,  ii.  iii. 
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Lucrece  maj  be  allowed  to  carrjr  with  it  the  inference,  Uiat 
that  poem  was  composed  in  the  countn',  that  the  author 
escaped  from  the  danger  of  contagioD  bv  leaving  London, 
not  necessarily  to  go  into  Warwickshire,  bnt  to  seek  quai-ters 
for  the  time  in  some  spot,  where  he  coulJ  work  without 
interruption.  The  detached  hamlets,  which  were  then  sepa- 
rated even  from  the  western  side  of  the  town  itself  b%'  wide 
stretches  of  open  country,  afforded  readv  accommodation, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  leai-n,  whether  the  poet  bent 
his  steps  toward  that  group  of  suburban  centres,  where  we 
already  know  that  some  of  his  personal  friends,  at  least  very 
soon  after  1593,  foregathered — Fulham  and  its  enWrons — 
which  even  long  after  the  time  of  the  poet  formed  an  agree- 
able neighbourhood. 

The  same  visitation,  which  is  credi  ted  with  having  afforded 
Shakes|iear  a  respite  from  theatrical  pursuits  in  the  metro- 
polis, enabling  him  to  carry  out  his  literary  work,  and  com- 
plete it  for  the  press,  led  Edward  Alleyn  to  make  a  provincial 
tour  with  his  company  in  the  Eastern  counties.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poet  and  his  fellows  took  a  similar 
step ;  there  Is  no  local  colouring  in  Lncrece  to  assist  us. 
Shakespear,  having  ingi-atiatcd  himself  with  Lord  South- 
ampton by  the  graceful  and  dutiful  tribute  before  Venus  and 
j4rfont*,  might  be  naturally  anxioiis  to  improve  his  standing 
with  that  promising  young  nobleman,  and  accordingly  made 
Lttcrer^,^  of  which  the  subject  matter  had  been  growing 
familiar  since  1570  in  ballad  and  book^  follow  closely  behind 
with  a  second  and  somewhat  more  confident  address  to  the 
same  i>ersonage.  As  a  dramatist  and  actor,  the  poet  couM 
not  fail  to  perceive  the  direct  and  indirect  advantage  cal- 
culated to  accrue  from  friendly  goodwill  in  such  n  quarter 
under  many  possible  contingencies. 

The  citations  of  Francis  Meres  as  a  witness  to  the 
celebrity  and  appreciation  of  Shakespear  in  1598,  in  his  iyit''s 

1  The  copy,  furmerly  Sir  W.  Tite's  and  F.  Locker-Larapsoa's,  at  present 
before  me,  was  fouud  in  a  volumo  of  law  tiacte,  and  was  prewnt^  to  Tite 
by  a  fiiend  at  Collnngptoi:  according  to  a  MS.  Dote  by  the  recipiebU 
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Treattiry,  printed  iu  that  year,  and  the  uiargin&l  reference 
of  Williaui  Clarke,  in  his  Pothnankio^  l-595»  to  t!ie  Toems, 
then  newly  published,  have  this  fcnture  in  common,  that 
both  were  of  academical  origin ;  and  Hnmlet,  as  we  know, 
was  performed  not  only  in  London,  but  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Only  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  IVifs 
Treasurt/j  another  Oxford  man,  Charles  Uutler,  Musical 
Doctor  of  Magdalen,  issued  his  Two  Dooks  of  Rhetoric  in 
Latin,  where  he  speaks  of  Shakespear  as  "  tragicus,  comicus, 
historicus";  but  this  learned  gentleman  evidently  discovered 
no  special  value  ill  him,  except  that  he  names  him,  and  refers 
to  his  fellow-dramatists  as  tdi'ty  whereas  of  the  lyrical  poets 
he  specifier  several,  including  "  Divinus  illes  vates  Georgius 
Wither,"  but  not  the  author  of  Veitits  ami  Adonis  and 
iMCfrce. 

The  association  of  Shakespear  with  University  men  in 
1595-H,  and  the  perforuiance  of  Ilamiti  at  Osford  and 
t'aiubriilge,  reminds  me  that  Henry  iVillobie,  author  of 
jjrua,  1594,  as  well  as  his  channber-fellow,  Hadrian  Dorrell, 
were  Oxford  men,  thus  sliewing  a  taste  there  for  this  class  of 
literature.  !  nlTu  m  that  I  am  no  convert  to  the  speculation, 
that  Shakespear  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  \V,S.  of  Willobie'^B 
AvtJia^  1594,  any  more  than  that  Avisa  herself  is  the  veiled 
heroine  of  the  Sonnets.  I  prefer  to  credit  William  Smith, 
a  rather  prolific  verse  writer  about  the  same  period,  and 
ei|ually  a  contribQtor  to  England's  Htlicon,  1600. 

Although,  howeverj  Meres  was  a  member  of  both  uni- 
versities, he  seems  to  have  been  resident  in  London  in  or 
about  159b;  for  he  dates  his  OotTs  AritJimfiiCy  1597,  from 
his  chamber  in  SL  Mary  Botolph  Lane ;  and  he  had  relatives 
of  good  position  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  Meres  was 
by  no  means  improbably  a  spectator  at  the  performance  of 
someof  the  plays,  which  he  tnuoierate?,  and  a  reader  of  the 
Foems,  if  not  of  the  **  sugared  '^  sonnets  in  1^15.,  and  he  has 
proved  of  service  in  one  or  two  cases  in  establishing  the 
e^frtence  of  a  drama  within  his  date.  He  was  a  studejit, 
who  included  all  the  most  recent  publications  in  his  range. 
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and  lie  specifies  all  the  most  eminent  veree  writers  of  the 
day.  Indeed  we  find  him  launching  into  verse  himself,  and 
prefixlnr;  a  decastichoii  to  a  transktioti  of  Uattista  Albeito's 
Jrt  ofLoiic,  publi-shed  in  159S  by  AVilliam  Leake,  who  v.sa 
conrasrned  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  that  date,  and  wlio  had 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  the  White  Greyhound^  where 
Shakespear  had  brought  out,  or  Field  for  him,  the  (irst 
IinpressioEi  of  that  poem,  so  that  one  may  regard  Meres  ns 
hovering  on  the  skiits  of  the  literary  set  to  which  the  great 
jjoet  belonged.  His  enumeration  is  little  bcttertlian  a  string 
of  names,  except  that  he  tells  us  that  Spenser  "exeelleth  in 
h!1  things,"  and  that  Anthony  Munday  is  "  the  best  plotter," 
He  bestotts  a  few  lines  on  Shakespear,  and  he  cla$sea  him 
with  those  who  are  "tlie  most  passionate  among  us  to 
bewail  and  bemoan  the  perplexities  of  love/"'  ^Ve  perceive 
that  he  had  just  been  studying  this  particular  question 
a  little.  The  author  of  Polimante'ta  describes  [Venus  and^ 
Adonii  as  '*  Watson's  heir,''  which  is  debateable.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merit  of  Watson,  his  mind  and  that  of 
Shakespear  were  cast  in  different  (uoulds.  It  is  to  be  sus- 
pected tliat  in  his  Sonnets  published  between  1581  and  159'3 
Watson  attained  the  height  of  his  intellectual  possibility 
in  any  direction. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  on  the  circumstances^ 
under  which  poems  by  Shakespear  were  inserted,  in  company 
with  some  by  other  pens,  in  the  Passionate  Pil^tm^  1599,  by 
William  Jaggard^  It  was  a  small  heterogeneous  miscellany 
formed  somewhat  at  random,  and  two  of  the  Shakespearean 
jiieces  had  appeared  the  year  before  in  Love's  Labors  Lost^  but 
with  variations,  as  from  a  different  MS^  source.  One  feature 
in  the  book  is  that  it  purported  to  be  on  sale  fay  the  same 
William  Leake,  whose  name  is  similarly  attached  to  the  Vcmis 
a>ul  Adonis  of  1598  and  1602,  but  not  to  those  of  1593  and 
1594,  and  that  when  it  reappeared  in  1612  with  additions^ 
it  is  said  simply  to  be  printed,  not  for,  but  by  Jaggard,  who, 
we  note,  places  the  supplementary  matter  below  the  name 
of  Shakespear,  so  that  it  might  be  taken  to  be  his  or  other- 
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M-ise.  Tlie  peculiar  association  of  the  poet  Mas  not  with 
I.£ake,  but  with  Field,  the  Stratford    man,  who   put  the 

IVhim  ami  Adonis  and  Lvcrece  in  type,  and  of  wliom  we  lose 
sight  after  1596.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  the  writer  liim- 
self  furnished  to  the  volume  by  Cheater,  called  Loves  Martyr, 
or  Ro-ialln's  Complaint^  1601,  the  verses  there  found,  or 
whether  they  were  obtained  through  an  indirect  channel. 
It  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  part  of  Shakespear''3  plan 
to  associate  himself  and  his  work  M-ith  others,  and  that^  too,, 
at  a  period  when  joint  authorship  was  quite  a  fashion.  He 
constituted  in  his  own  person  a  type,  of  wjiich  he  was  the 
sole  example.. 

But  stjmo  lines  are  attached  to  a  volume,  which  waa 
printed  {for  the  secuad  time)  in  1613,  which  have  no  actual 
wg^ature^  but  so  impressed  nie  with  the  feeling  that  they 
«ui  have  proceeded  only  from  one  pen,  that  1  first  printed 
them  as  Shakespear's  some  years  since  (1903)  in  the  first 
iaaue  of  my  monograph,  and  I  think  that  the  attribution  is 
lerally  accepted.  They  are  not  in  the  folio  of  1603.  I 
allude  to  the  tribute  prefixed  to  Florio's  Montaigne: — 

Concerning  the  Hoxon  of  Bookes. 

Since  Honor  from  the  Honorer  procee^ls. 

Hoir  well  do  thay  deserve  that  memorle 

Aiid  leave  iit  baukes  for  uH  posterities 

The  names  of  worthyea,  and  their  vcrtlJOiiS  dcvdes 

When  iiU  their  glorie  ele,  like  water  wetdes 

Without  their  element,  presently  dyeS) 

And  all  their  greatnes  quite  forpolten  lyes  ; 

And  wheQ,  and  haw  they  Aoright  no  man  lieedes 

Hqw  poore  remetabraiices  are  statutes  taomes 

And  othtr  munuiaetiU  that  men  erect 

To  Princes,  which  remaiiie  in  closed  rrnoTnea 

Where  but  a  few  behold  them  ;  in  respect 

or  Bockes,  that  to  the  vniversall  eye 

Shew  how  they  liu'd,  the  other  where  they  lye. 


The  offering,  which  was  not  necessarily  the  result  of  an 
Lppeal  from  Florio^  and  "as  possibly  obtained  by  the  ener- 
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getic  and  ubiquitous  Blount,  publisher  of  the  book,  may 
have  been  an  afterthoug^ht  and  an  insertion  at  the  last 
moment.  It  follows  a  long;  copy  of  verses  by  Daniel  of  very 
inferior  quality,  and  although  by  a  more  careful  distribution 
of  space  the  difficulty  might  have  been  obviated,  it  is  so 
craniped  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  that  no  room  remained  for 
a  subscription,  if  any  was  furnished  or  intended.  'ITie  want 
of  particular  application,  as  well  as  the  tyiJogi-apliical  peculi- 
arity, may  have  sonietbing  to  do  with  the  residence  of  the 
poet  at  Stratford  at  this  jmieture ;  and  the  lines  would  be 
almost  the  latest,  which  came  from  his  pen,  assuming  tbem 
to  be  his.  They  look  back  on  ali  that  he  had  aceoniplished 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  book  and  Its  maker. 

In  the  verses  just  quoted,  which  have  (singularly  enough 
no  specific  bearing  on  the  immediate  subject-matter,  and 
tonstitnte  a  general  homage  to  books,  there  is  au  unmistak- 
able individuality  absent  from  all  other  compositions  of  a 
similar  stamp  within  my  acquaintance.  They  breathe  the 
air  of  a  novice  in  the  art  of  complimentary  trifling,  ami 
display  a  sort  of  eelf-regtiaint  due  to  the  fear  of  going  too 
far  or  saying  too  much.  If  the  lines  are  really  his,  he 
seldom  enough  cast  his  thoughts  in  so  contracted  a  mould. 
The  singidarity  of  the  pointing,  or  want  of  it,  strictly  follows 
the  original  before  me.  The  figurative  employment  of  water- 
weeds  in  the  Bfth  line  has  struck  uie  as  suggested  to  the  poet 
by  tho.se  to  be  :^een,  then  probably  as  now,  in  the  stream 
flowing  behind  New  Place — a  spectacle  more  than  ever  under 
his  eyes  since  his  i-etirement  to  his  native  place,  but  which 
he  may  well  have  constantly  beheld,  when  he  was  a  youth. 
Did  he  tickle  trout  there?  There  is  a  rather  suggestive 
allusion  in  Ticdjlk  Night, 

The  process  of  hypothetical  ascription  goes  a  steji' 
farther  in  a  similar  or  analogous  direction,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  endorse  the  idea,  that  four  lines  beneath  the  portrait 
of  James  I,  accompanying  the  Bishop  of  "Winchesters  edition 
of  the  King^s  Works  in  1616,  but  not  improbably  in  existence 
in  a  separate  shape  somewhat  earlier,  are  due  to  that  m 
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pen>  which  had  no  longer  a  higher  function  to  diacharge^ 
UTiey  are  as  follow  : — 


"  Crouoes  luive  their  conipasse,  lengih  oidaym  tbeir  date, 
TriuinpheB  their  tomlies,  felicilies  ther  fate  : 
Of  more  then  eartli,  can  earth  make  none  partaker, 
But  knowledge  makea  tlie  King  tnost  like  his  maker." 


There  is  the  graceful  tribute  to  the  literary  labours  of  hia 
sovereign — the  prince^  from  whom  he  had  received  personal 
recognition — ahnost  homage,  and  there  is  an  even  keener 
sense  of  the  prosjiect,  which  levels  all  distinctions.  Gi'anting 
them  to  be  his»  the  two  copies  of  vei-se  exhibit  a  common 
auDn^niitv  And  a  common  local  origin  ;  they  <>vere  doubtless 
equally  Stratford  products,  and  these  on  James  I.  would  he 
absolutely  his  valedictory  utterance.  We  cannot  avoid 
noting  the  inntiendo,  that  a  king  owed  hk  rank  to  his  own 
culture  rather  than  to  his  Divine  right,  and  we  may  collate 
the  observation,  which  he  puts  in  Richard  II.  into  the  King'^a 
mouth, 

Looking  at  the  handsome  tribute  or  homage  to  his  geniua 
offered  by  James  I.  to  Shakespear  in  thatstill-to-be-recovered 
letter  and  otherwise,  the  poefs  persistent  an ti- monarchical 
pirgiiouitcemeiits,  were  they  not  ungrateful !  Perchance  his 
luajestv  failed  to  detect  them,  and  had  no  one  at  his  side 
willing  or  able  to  point  them  out. 

We  have  explicit  evidence  of  his  perusal  of  Montaigne,' 
and  he  has  transplanted  into  his  own  pages  sentiments,  of 
which  tlie  value  and  interest  in  his  eyes  perhapi»  induced 
him  on  its  reappearance  ten  years  later  to  honour  the  book 
in  this  unpanllleled  way. 

It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  in  1591  lines  attached  to 
Florio's  Second  FruitSf  headed  "Phaeton  to  his  friend  Florio,'" 
have  beeu  almost  accepted  as  from  the  same  hand,  and  I 
quite  subscribe  to  the  internal  marks  of  resemblance  to  those 
accompanying  the  Montaigne,  which  may  be  another  mode 
of  casting  a  doubt  on  the  latter,  since  I  feel  very  strongly, 

'  ParticatiLrlv  in  the  Merchant  p/  I'etiiM,  JHeamre  /vr  JHeaaare.  Hwrnl^t, 
Vi&  the  Temftat. 
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that  the  prior  tribute,  though  not  too  early  for  an  acquaint- 
ance between  the  two  men,  is  too  early  for  a  composition  of 
the  kind  by  Shakespear — is  in  fact  better  than  anything 
undramatic  which  he  is  likely  to  have  written  in  1590-1  ; 
nor  is  the  superscription  characteristic.  The  verses  before 
the  Montaigne  are  pensive  and  concise,  as  they  are  unap- 
propriated or  anonymoas.  They  read  like  the  written 
thought  of  one,  who  was  not  in  mid-career,  in  the  heyday  of 
Hfe  and  activity,  but  who  had  reached  the  summit,  and  had 
a  large  retrospect. 

On  the  contrary,  a  drama  entitled  Phmton  was  written 
by  Thomas  Decker,  and  acted  by  the  Lord  AdmiraPs  men  in 
1597-8,  perhapa  at  the  Hose  theatre ;  ^  and  I  offer  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  author  may  have  not  inaptly  adopted  the 
name  of  the  hero  of  his  play  in  addressing  a  copy  of  verses 
to  Florio,  unless  it  wa->j  too  early  for  Decker,  whose  6rst 
publication  is  dated  1598.  PJmeton,  however,  is  not  speci- 
fied a3  a  new  piece  in  that  year;  and  Decker  was  working 
for  the  theatre  at  ail  events  in  1594,  when  he  completed  hia 
Diocletinn.  The  mythological  tale  of  Phaeton  was  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  simmering  in  the  brain  of  Decker,  then  a 
young  man,  before  he  reduced  it  to  form  ;  and  he  may  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  conversation,  til)  he  dubbed  himself  or 
was  familiarly  dabbed  by  the  name  of  his  proposed  hero,  as 
Drayton  is  said  to  have  borne  among  his  intimates  the 
sobrinuet  of  Rowland,  borrowed  from  the  titte  to  his  Ideu^ 
1593.  Of  the  last-named  poet  we  get  a  more  favourable 
notion  from  the  original  painting  at  Dulwich  than  from  the 
print"?. 

The  poet  waa  not  to  be  coaxed  or  shamed  into  joining 
the  vociferous  phalanx,  which  wept  over  the  last  of  the 
Tudors,  and  tendered  its  congratulations  to  the  incoming 
Stuart,  either  by  the  mild  reproof  of  Chettle,  or  even  by  the 
example  of  hia  cousin  Greene,  who  penned  an  ephemeral 
panegyric  upon  the  notable  occasion.  But  here  was  a  rebuke 
to  him  for  his  lukewarm  enthusiasm  at  Stratford  itself — at 

1  HasUtt'a  J/antuit  of  Old  Ptayt,  1S92,  p.  2S;1. 
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liis  very  door,  as  it  were ;  and  in  truth,  whether  he  found  him- 
self in  town  or  country  at  that  particular  juncture,  he  was  apt 
to  be  equally  twitted  with  his  unpatriotic  indifference.  I  do 
not  even  believe  that  the  lines  in  the  Merry  TVirw,  referring 
to  his  sovereign,  were  really  written  by  him ;  if  they  were, 
they  are  the  worst  which  he  ever  composed,  and  perhaps  for 
the  very  I'eason  that  such  tributes  were  against  the  grain. 
Anne  Page  delivers  them  in  the  character  of  the  Fa^y 
Queen,  They  are  not  in  the  4"  of  1602.  I  have  seen 
them  applauded  as  beautiful.  But  I  think,  that  they 
must  be  bracketed  with  the  passage  in  Henry  Vlll.y  where 
Cranmer  is  made  to  foretell  the  long  reign  and  the  great- 
ness of  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER  X 


ShakeapGai'B  Sonmti  considere*!— Their  cbronolofry— Their  sequence — 
Crndlly  oE  tlieir  style — The  dedicatiDn  to  Mr.  WiTiliam  Haiumond, 
under  his  initiala,  by  Thnrpe  the  finder  and  pobljaher— Impossibilitir 
of  the  Pembroke  theory — Points  in  evidence  and  difiproof — Analo^oos 
inscriptions — Eni^maB  iii  fashion  in  IGOP — Vindication  of  Thorpe — The 
earliest  r^  appreciator  of  the  Poet — A  MS.  of  Middlebon'a  Game  tjf 
ChtH  dedicated  to  W.  Hamraoad— The  dcjiliuatee  presiinied  to  l>e  of 
the  faiDilj  of  UatuULOiiid  oE  St,  Alban's.  Court,  NonDiDf^ton^  Kent— 
That  county  sho"ii  to  be  in  and  before  I(J09  an  nnique  literarr  centre 
— -List  at  families  residing  there  and  their friendii,  Marlowe,  ChapmocT 
elcJ—'So'iroe  of  the  MSS.  of  Marlowe's  Hrroand  Leandrr  and  Litean — 
Association  of  Thorpe  and  of  Edward  Dloant  with  this  Kentish  circle 
— Also  of  John  Mannin^haiD  of  the  ^liddle  Temple,  the  Diarist — 
Chapman  and  the  Walsin^bame  of  Chialehurst — Careers  of  Thorpe 
nnd  Elonnt  traced— Both  experts  in  trou.vai!lM — Elonnt  nhdertakes  tJis 
publication  of  Florlo's  Montaigne,  after  it  had  luJn  hr  for  some  time — 
The  veraion  registered  in  liiflS  not  Florio'a. 


The  Sonnet  and  the  Eulogue  have  ever  been  the  two  tjpes 
of  literary  product,  over  the  meaning  and  moral  of  which 
the  writers  of  all  aj^es  sceni  to  have  thought  fit  to  cast  a  veil 
of  mystery  and  fontra*lii:tion»  and  to  create  an  inexhaustible 
field  of  controversy.  Both  classes  of  composition  peculiarly 
lenci  themselves  to  hyperbole  and  fimtftstic  or  passiotiate 
extravagance.  We  peruse  with  a  qualifietl  interest  the 
Virgilian  Bucolics,  thoroughly  aware  of  the  prevailing  vein, 
and  accepting  with  reserve  the  political  ntid  personal  senti- 
ments of  the  bard,  as  they  are  conveyed  to  ua  through  the 
interlocutors ;  and  it  was  in  the  year  imuiediately  succeeding 
the  publication  of  Venus  and  Adonis  here  in  England,  that 
a  young  Staffordshire  man,  Hichard  Barnlield,  produced, 
absolutely  without  any  clue  to  the  actual  writer,  a  very 
poor  and  unreadable  poem,  in  six-line  stanzas,  entitles!  the 
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Affrrtionaic  Shfphtrd.  The  Lntin  original  strikes  us,  even 
with  a  knowledge  of  Homan  manners,  aa  preposterous 
enough;  its  Engliali  analogue  is  isimply  ridiculous,  albeit 
liamHeld  makes  hi»  boy  love  Ganymede  solely  fur  his  £t/?-s. 
But  mv  alliisiot]  to  the.se  works  was  actuated  by  the  desire 
and  necessity  of  shewing,  how  far  thcv  pai'take  iti  common 
of  the  structural  weakness  of  a  fabric  disproportionate  to  its 
base,  or  of  a  literary  fancy  or  even  biographical  incident 
overlaid  under  theautliorV  hand  by  an  afterbirth  of  casually 
developed  conceits,  and  this,  in  the  ca^^  of  Shakespear,  to  a 
far  larger  extent  than  in  that  of  the  Staffordshire  poet, 
owing  jjerhapa  to  the  extension  of  the  Mork  over  a  longer 
period,  lint  both  writers  in  a  way  follow  the  method  of 
Virgil  in  making  the  leading  charncter  refer  to  former  or 
current  female  attachment?)  abandoned  or  unreciprocated. 
In  the  time  of  KlizabeLh  It  was  not  unusual  for  one  man  to 
«ddre.>i5  another  as  bis  lover,  nor  was  this  practice  confined 
to  amatory  [Kjctry. 

A  survey  of  the  dull  and  tedious  poetical  eliustons  given 
to  the  woiM  during  the  Elizabethan  em  under  this  name 
leads  a  practical  investigator  to  the  unchangeable  view,  that 
there  is  no  dependence  on  the  authenticity  of  the  sentiment 
or  the  homogeneous  truth  of  the  narrative.  A  large  allow- 
ance has  to  be  made  for  all  tho^  wilful  and  wanton  arbiticcs 
of  composition  and  phraseology,  which  seem  to  be  proper  to 
this  kind  of  work,  and  for  all  the  capricious  humours,  of 
uhich  the  source  and  sense  are  apt  to  be  latent  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  and  to  be  lost  with  him,  where  he  was  led  by 
temperament  or  other  cause  to  maintain  reserve  concerning 
bis  literary  methods  and  passing  humours. 

The  Sonnets  have  constituted  during  the  greater  part  of 
a  century  backward  from  the  existiT3g  time — not  from  the 
date  of  their  appearance,  when,  so  far  as  \ro  tan  tell,  they 
excited  no  particular  interest,  and  certainly  awakened  no 
curiosity  as  to  tlieir  realism  or  otherwise — such  a  frnitful 
and  favourite  theme  for  speculation  and  comment  that  to 
propound  anything  fresh  upon  them  and  their  charncter, 
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u-ould  itself  be  a  kind  of  art.     The  origin,  succession,  and 

inner  meaning;  of  these  productions  have  of  recent  years 
formed  a  sort  of  cult-  The  fame  of  the  author  as  a  play- 
wright has  united  with  the  obscurity  of  his  personal  history 
to  i[ivest  them  with  an  importance,  which  their  literary 
merit  surely  does  not  justify ;  and  one  proof  of  such  a  view 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  iu  the  circumstance,  that  the  school  of 
critics  and  biographersj  which  preceded  the  elevation  of  the 
isonnet^  to  this  new  and  higher  rank,  did  not  even  disguise 
its  qualiHed  estimate  of  their  intrinsic  vaUie.  Xor  does  it 
seem  to  have  impressed  critica  down  to  quite  modern  times, 
that  the  series  occupies  a  parallel  standing  to  that,  which  we 
hold  from  other  contemporai-y  pens,  where  the  artificial 
texture  is  owned  by  the  writers  themselves,  and  of  which 
many  circulated  in  MS.  previous  to  their  committal  to  type 
precisely  in  a  similar  way  to  Shakespear's. 

The  usual  idea  about  the  chronology  of  the  Sonnets  is 
that  they  were  written  after  1594>  and  prior  to  1598,  when 
they  are  said  by  Francis  Meres  to  be  extant  in  separate 
papers^  and  to  be  in  the  possession  of  friends — of  those,  it  is 
fairly  presumable,  to  whom  they  hiul  been  given,  or  for 
whom  tliey  had  been  designed.  We  have  accidental  evidence 
of  that,  which  in  the  printed  copy  makes  g+,  being  in 
existence  in  1596;  and  in  Ixtve's  Labor  a  Lost.,  1598,  two,  if 
not  three,  make  part  of  the  text  probabily  overseen  by  tlie 
dramatist  himself.  But  the  accessions  to  the  store  after  the 
last-named  date  were  doubtless  very  fe\r,  if  more  than  a 
single  one.  They  were  precisely  that  kind  of  literary  com- 
position, which  a  poet  would  tonnnit  to  paper  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  humour  touk  him,  or  as  he  perceived  the  poa-si- 
bility  of  strengthening  a  passage  or  pursuing  an  imagery; 
and  the  acquaintance  of  Merea  with  them  was  ostensibly 
alight.  He  refers  to  them  as  itugared.  A  i^orse  epithet 
could  hardly  have  been  chosen ;  hut  Weever  seema  to  have 
had  the  term  in  his  mind,  when  he  in  his  Epigrams,  1599, 
used  it  towaril  the  Lyrics  of  1593-4;  with  an  equal  measure 
of  unfitness.     The  Sonnets   are   certainly   impassioned   and 
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amatory;  but  they  are  also  philosophical,  niisnntliropic, 
bitter,  sad,  and  weak.  Although  they  did  not  apptiar  in 
type  in  a  collective  form,  till  nearly  the  entire  series  of  plays 
from  the  same  pen  was  before  the  world,  they  virtually 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  period  when  the  author 
was  teniporariiy  dividing  hi^i  energy  between  dramatic 
adaptation  and  lyrical  poetry  of  an  original  cast,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  asked  whether,  had  we  not  been  admitted  to  an 
explicit  knowledge,  that  these  compositions  were  Shake- 
s[jear''s,  we  should  have  been  able  to  find  in  them  convinein|^ 
evidence  of  his  authorship.  There  is  the  slightest  possible 
clue  to   the  true  order;  but  it  is  clear  that  an  interval  of 

le  years  elapsed  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest. 

lufereiitially  the  loose  papers,  of  which  Meres  speaks  in 
1598  as  distributed  among  Shakospeara  fHeuds,  but  which 
id  some  e&aes  may  have  remained  in  his  own  hands  during 
some  time,  were  collected  together  by  or  for  Thomas  Thorjie, 
son  of  an  iemholder  at  Barnet,  a  man  about  thirty,  a 
tneniber  of  the  StatiotieiV  Company,  and  a  person  of  tfuperior 
intelli^nce  and  insight,  and  given  to  the  printer  in  the 
order  in  which  they  present  themselves  in  the  i"  of  1609. 
No  one,  I  believe,  hai!  ever  beheld  a  duplicate  of  them,  or 
any  of  them,  in  MS.  within  niemory  or  even  within  tradition. 
The  Careless  treatment  of  such  thin;^  by  the  average 
Knglishnian  almost  M-arrants  a  belief  in  the  possibility,  that 
the  copy  was  not  received  by  the  etlitor  (Thor|»),  after  it 
had  passed  tlirou^h  numerous  hands,  in  a  very  lucid  state, 
and  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  supply  lacuna:  arising  from 
damage  to  the  slips  of  paper,  on  vhich  the  series  of  stanzas 
was  written,  before  he  delivered  the  matter  to  the  typo- 
grapher or  tlie  publisher.  Or,  as  an  alternative^  ve  may 
speculate,  whether  Thorpe  did  not  judge  it  desirable  to  have 
the  whole  transcribed  for  press;  and  in  either  ca^se  we  seem 
here  to  have  the  explanation  of  certain  words  and  sentences, 
which  do  not  strike  us  as  genuine  Shakespearean  utterances, 
even  supposing  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  issue  of  Palladh 
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Whatevier  is  capable  of  being  thought  and  urged  against 
their  biogi'fl.ph,ical  etD(|Uence,  it  h  not  to  be  gainsaid  that 
here  we  are  confronted  with  a  solid  budy  of  authentic  mate- 
rial evolving  from  an  intellect  of  a  more  than  usually  sound 
and  practical  order,  and^  if  they  do  not  fundamentally  reflect 
the  personal  aud  private  sentiments  of  the  author,  ostensibly 
raising  and  warranting  the  inquiry,  what  do  they  mean  ?  It 
is  not  that  they  can  be  alleged  to  be  free  from  exa^eralion ; 
but  after  all  possible  allowances  have  we  not  a  germ  of 
realism  respondent  to  a  riper  and  finer  one  in  the  dramas^ 
each  seeming  to  substantiate  the  other,  common  exponents 
of  a  domestic  epic  more  melancholy  than  sublime. 

The  dh-ect  and  personal  element  in  certain  writers  is  so 
clear  as  to  be  unchallenged.  A  vein  of  obvious  egoism  per- 
vades all  their  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  permitted 
and  suggested  the  treatment,  liut  we  have  to  bear  in  muid 
that  th]s  is  apt  to  be  an  inherent  tendency  in  alt  authors, 
and  that  generalI/.ation  and  selection  are  the  result  of  train- 
ing and  self-constraint;  and  that  even  a  dramatic  anthor, 
much  less  a  sonneteer,  should  deHver  to  the  world  neutral 
utteranccij  without  some  private  disclosures,  is  to  ascribe  to 
him  a  larger  measure  of  heroic  forbearance  than  he  is  likely 
to  possess.  Such  touches  in  Shakespear  as  one  suspects  of 
having  a  bearing  on  himself  are  assuredly  couched  in  terms 
apter  to  strike  us  than  those,  in  whose  sight  or  healing  they 
were  penned  or  delivered.  Attention  is  drawn  in  these  pages 
to  those  very  few  cases  where  the  poet  has  approached  self- 
valuation,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  Plays,  even  more 
than  the  Sonnets,  afforded  facilities  for  this  personal  ti'espass, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  availed  himself  of  his  opportuni- 
ties in  both  instances  frugally  enough.  He  was  even  there 
too  reserved  for  us,  if  not  ibr  his  immediate  readers  or 
hearers. 

The  Sonnets  were  doubtless  composed  at  intervals,  under 
different  impulses,  at  various  levels  of  mood  and  tempera- 
ment There  are  a  few  notes  of  time  and  Heigh i)ourbooil ; 
here  and  there  are  touches  which  bespeak  happier  inspiration 
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or  later  woi-kiiiaiiship;  ivliile  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
Jffi-riionatc  Slu-pJteid  we  know  notliing  more  than  u  vouch- 
safed on  the  faee  of  the  pamphlet,  which  contains  it.  Yet 
this  superficial  ulJlt^;^iaI  so  far  helps  us,  that  it  corrobo- 
lutes  the  widely  different  notions  of  those  days,  when  a 
young  poet  takes  up  an  equivocal  theme  and  inscribes  it 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Daphnis  to  a  noble  lady.  But 
there  is  this  vital  difference,  that,  whereag  in  the  case  of 
BamfieLd,  tJie  treatment  is  a  mere  imitation  of  a  cJassical 
prototype,  the  Sonnets  embody  to  a  cou&iderable  extent 
a  vague  and  incoherent  rhapsody,  in  wliich  the  immediate 
writer,  another  person  of  the  same  sex,,  and  a  woman,  are  the 
persons  of  a  sort  of  disj  ointed  drama,  and  the  woman  is  i-epre- 
scnted,  first,  as  having  refused  the  writer's  suit  and  tlien  as 
being  wedded  to  the  rival.  Jlut  the  disentanglement  of  the 
obscure  and  whimsical  series  of  addresses  is  almost  impos- 
sible, partly  perhaps  because  we  have  not  the  true  sequence, 
and  partly  because  the  test  may  be  faulty.  At  best  the 
collection  is,  as  a  whole,  sadly  disappointing.  Yet,  poor 
^d  weak  as  the  Sonnets  are,  occasional  linefl  or  forms  of 
ezpretision  remind  us  of  the  plays,  and  assist  us  to  a 
recollection  of  whose  writings  these  stanzas  constitute  part. 
It  is  certainly  a  debatoable  point,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
MS.  series  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  posterior  to  the  Affec- 
tionate Shepherd^  1594,  the  spii-it  and  temper  arfi  so  closely 
allied;  and  in  ray  opinion  much  of  the  sentiment  is  equally 
ideal. 

The  Affvct'tonafe  Shepherd  keeps  the  classical  model  more 
in  sight,  and  while  the  slender  aggregate  is  at  a  deader 
level,  the  design  is  more  consistently  carried  out,  and  the 
poetical  contrast  between  the  ages  of  the  parties  is  even  more 
strongly  marked,  as  Shakespear  claims  a  far  slighter  seniority 
to  the  youth  in  his  mind^s  eye.  Barnlield  probably  saw  his 
performance  through  the  press ;  Sbakespear  left  his  scattered 
effusions  to  be  gathered  up  by  a  third  party,  and  printed 
as  tbeycame  to  hand,  without  revision  and  without  sequence. 
The  two  lyrics  and  perhaps  the  Love'f  Labor's  Lost,  1598, 
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appear  to  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  poet  as  a  cor- 
rectoi-  of  the  press^  apart  from  his  unseen  hand  in  the  texts, 
which  form  the  folio  of  ]  623. 

Altogether,  I  have  brought  nijself  at  least  round  to  the 
conclusion  and  belief  that  the  publication  of  the  maiden 
effort  of  Barnfteld,  who  in  some  verses  printed  in  1593  inti- 
mated his  warm  appreciation  of  Venus  and  Adan'is  and 
Liid'ece^  was  the  immediate  initiative  of  Shakespear's  ex- 
periments as  n  sonneteer,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  juniof 
poet  we  might  not  have  had  the  volume  by  his  contemporary 
in  our  hands  at  the  present  moment.  Such  a  view  harmo- 
nizes with  the  generally  accepted  chronoloj^y  of  theShakespear 
legacy,  which,  as  I  point  out,  departs  from  the  Hnes  observed 
by  Barnfield  in  obedience  to  his  classical  prototype,  and 
indulges  in  vague  and  mysterious  innuendoes,  of  which  the 
dissolved  essence  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  slight  enrich- 
ment of  the  scanty  biofjraphy. 

Shakespear  had  no  proved,  or  even  probable,  hand  in 
sending  his  Sonnets  to  the  press,  much  less  in  arranging  or 
revising  them,  or  in  warranting  tlie  dedicatory  Epistle.  The 
Venu,f  laid  Adonis  and  Lucrece  owed  their  publication  to  his 
personal  agency,  and  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  fellow- 
townsman,  Richard  Field,  In  the  late  autumn  of  160R — 
the  latter  half  of  October^ie  was  undoubtedly  at  Stratford, 
where  his  mother  had  died  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
where  he  attended  the  christening  of  his  godchild,  William 
Walker,  in  the  following  month;  at  this  point  of  time  the 
Sonnets,  though  dated  1609,  were  doubtless  in  the  pre.ss,  at 
any  rate  in  the  hanc^s  of  Thorpe,  with  an  immediate  view  to 
utilization.  The  absence  of  Shakespear  from  London  in 
1608,  even  if  it  was  unusually  prolonged  hy  reason  of  his 
anxiety  to  loam  the  result  of  the  visit  of  Greene  to  the 
metropolis  in  October  on  his  (and  perhaps  other)  business, 
rendering  his  personal  presence  at  Stratford  convenient, 
was  only  temporary.  He  was,  in  any  case,  within  reach; 
but  it  was  assuredly  familiar  enough  to  "the  well-wishing 
adventurer  in  setting  forth,"  that  had  he  approached  the 
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perBou  nio:>t  directly  interested,  he  might  have  found  him 
neutral  in  the  matter, 

'i'borpe  does  not  only  not  suggest  that  he  acted  with 
the  author's  cognizance,  but  subscribes  with  his  on-n  initials 
the  fantastically  worded  dedication  to  Mr.  W.  H.,  taking 
frredit  to  himself  for  setting  forth  the  volume — a  claim  by 

■  no  means  allowable  bev'ond  the  iniminent  danger,  had  he  not 
inten'ened,  that  the  MS.  or  MSS.  would  have  completely 
disappeared.     We  discern  no  higher  or  other  mei'it  in  the 

■  stationer;  and  it  is  the  more  re^^ttable  and  unpardonable, 
inasmuch  as  Thorpe  appears  to  have  been  a  nian  of  more 
than  average  standing,  who  might  have  served  us  all  by 
making  the  story  clear,  instead  of  handing  us  a  senseless 
and  jicarly  insoluble  puzzle*  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
cast  of  the  preliminaries  almost  forbids  the  suspicion  of  any 
servile  or  venal  motive  toward  the  aitthor. 

While  no  duplicate  texts  of  any  of  the  scries  are  known, 
or  have  been  cited  as  formerly  existing,  it  is  even  a  matter 
of  certainty  that  various  copies  of  at  least  some  were  executed 
under  circumstances  not  at  present  ascertainable.  For  two, 
which  are  intrinsically  as  much  a  part  of  the  collection  as 
those  belonging  to  the  4°  of  1609»  meet  the  eye  i)i  Love's 
/uiAoi'^j  ImsI  in  1598,  and  recur  in  the  Passionate  PUgrim^ 
1599,  with  textual  differences  suffiicientiy  material  to  justify 
the  assnnsption  of  two  independent  sources  of  supply,  He- 
garding  the  rather  exceptional  circunistaaices  attendant  on 
the  publication  of  this  particular  drama,  which  actually  seems 
to  have  received  touches  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  the 
readings  of  the  4^  of  Love's  Ijihor,t  Lout  are  apt  to  strike 
one  as  more  authoritative  than  those  of  a  book  produced 
under  such  equivocal  conditions  as  the  PUgrim,  The  main 
point,  however,  is  that  an  ostensibly  new  and  eidarged  view 
of  the  question  is  created  by  the  reasonable  inference,  that 
this  book,  as  it  was  put  into  type  in  1609,  was  not  only 
incorrectly  arranged,  but  failed  to  represent  all  that  Shake- 
spear  had  written  of  this  nature.  For  if  the  recovery  of  the 
actual  contents  of  the  1609  volume  was  fortuitous,  the  pre- 
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servation  of  the  two  items  not  printetl  there  was  equally  so; 
nor  do  we  know  how  many  others  there  m&y  have  been, 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  never  regained.  We  readily 
perceive  that  Jaggard,  instead  of  appropriating  the  sonnets 
introduced  into  the  play,  obtained  other  trfmscripts,  and 
that  the  Editor  of  1609— ten  years  later^ — made  use  of 
neither,  although  this  pair  of  stanzas  presents  the  asj>ect  of 
conveniently  falHng  into  the  text  of  the  Sonnets  after  So* 
152.  Beyond  them  there  i,s  the  letter  in  Act  iv.,  iiC.  3,  of 
Love's  Lahors  Lost,  thrown  into  metrical  form,  and  making 
rather  more  than  tlie  canonical  number  of  lines,  yet  which 
strikes  one  as  having  been  a  conipoaition  lying  by  the  author, 
like  the  two  others,  and  taken  iiito  service  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

Thorpe  addresses  Mr.  W.  H.  as  the  sole  Begetter  of 
the  Sonnets.  Assuredly,  if  he  conipreliended  the  generally 
accepted  meaning  of  a  common  M-ord,  he  wished  to  signify 
that  till?  gcntlenran  was  exclusively  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  poet  to  write  them  ;  for  the  difference  between  the  forma 
be^f  and  ^ct  is  intrinsically  unimportant,  and  neither  bore 
or  will  bear  in  this  case  the  forced  meaning  of  mere  acqui- 
Bition,  That  such  was  the  truth  few  thlngSj  however,  are 
less  probable,  'i"he  series  is  only  such  to  us ;  it  was  com- 
posed at  different  times,  under  different  moods,  and  with 
different  persons  or  incidents  iu  the  mind's  eye;  and  we  nix; 
almost  compelled  to  speculate,  whether  Thorpe  wns  actually 
ignorant,  when  he  obtained  the  MS.  or  MSS.,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  it  or  they  had  been  composed- 
Although  he  lived  so  near  to  the  publication  of  the  Pniladis 
Tamia  of  Meres  in  1598,  and  received  into  his  hands  the 
unprinted  Sonnets  from  a  person  presumably  conversant 
with  their  tiature  and  history,  communications  were  then  so 
amazingly  imperfect  and  accidental,  that  Thorpe  may  have 
been  as  unaware  that  W.  H.  was  merely  a  gatherer  of 
materia],  as  Shakospear  himself  was  in  lOlS-13,  that  a 
sbitioner  had  put  forth  as  his  work  poems  from  another  pen 
within  the  same  twelvemonth.      Whether  Thorpe  printed 
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his  hands,  plus  title 


and 


» 


the  book  exactly  as  it  came 
dedication,  without  &X)y  editorial  interference,  and  whether 
the  Qtniss^ion  of  certain  matter,  as  above  indicated,  was  due 
to  the  negligence  of  the  actual  collector  of  the  MSS,,  we 
want  fuller  informalioii,  before  we  can  decide.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  in  either  case  how  the  editor  could 
have  been  unaware  of  the  two  sonnets  already  twice  iu  type, 
and  BO  naturally  jiertinent  to  the  subject-matter. 

So  long  ago  as  1874^  the  prcacut  writei'  adduced  an 
ap^wrently  new  and  a  rather  strong  piece  of  evidence  to 
demonstrate  the  more  tliari  unlikelihood  ofapcrsoti  in  the 
position  of  Thor|K?  venturing  to  address  a  nobleman  m  the 
terms  of  the  dedication  of  1609,  and  set  side  by  side  two 
dedicatory  epistles  by  him,  one  to  John  Fioiio  in  1610,  and 
another  to  WUl'mm  Earl  of  Pfinhroke  in  1616,  exhibiting 
no^t  conclusively  the  contrast  in  the  relations  toward  the 
literary  man  and  the  peer.  In  tlie  epistle  to  Florio,  Thorpe 
signs  himself:  **  Yours  in  true  hearted  love,  T.  T.";  but  in 
that  to  his  lordship  he  writes:  "Your  Lordships  humbly 
devoted,  T.  Th.";  and,  moreover,  in  the  latter  case  he 
rehearses  all  Loixt  Pembroke's  titles,  while  in  the  furnier  he 
signalizes  Florio  as  "a  true  favourer  of  forward  spirits.'* 
John  Healey,  translator  of  the  Epictetus  and  other  works, 
was  evidently  in  touch  during  his  life  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  not  only  with  Thorpe,  but  with  Edward 
Blount,  son  of  Ualph  Blount,  merchant  tailor  of  London, 
a  stationer  or  publisher,  of  wliom  I  shall  have  a  good  deal 
more  to  say.  An  English  version  of  Habelais  had  been 
licensed  in  1592  and  again  iu  1594;  but  nothing  farther  is 
known  of  it.  But  in  1605,  as  we  learn,  not  from  the  book, 
but  from  the  Stationers''  Register,  Blount  w«w  one  of  two 
pei-sons  concerned  in  issuintr  a  strange  Itabelaisian  volunie 
by  Healey,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  Bishop  Hall's 
JIumlitJf  Alter  et  Idem,  called :  *'  The  Discovery  of  a  New 
World,  or  A  Description  of  the  South  Indies,''  This  Healey 
dedicated  in  terms  implying  favours  already  received  from 

'  Pre/acei.  DedicalioM,  EpisUea,  1874,  pp.  22S-9, 
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the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  so  that  we  hold  in  our  hands  in  this 
case  a  wark  indicating  the  :sort  of  Elnk  between  Blount  and 
Thorpe  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Herberts  of  Wilton  on  the 
other.     The  peroration  of  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  is  redolent 
of  the  air  of  mystery,  which  surrounds  other  publications 
just  about  this  juncture^  and  the  text  displays  a  mhimsical 
and  ebullient  tuxurjance  of  fancy  worthy  of  the  PVenchiiiai!]!.^| 
But  it  \a  intei-esting  to  consider  that  HeaEeyj  who  refers  to 
himself  as  the  Cambridge  PUgrim,  may  not  only  have  wit~ 
ne^Ked  the  performance  of  Hamlet  at  that  uniTcrsity  ii^H 
160S,  but  have  met  the  author,  who,  however,  must  have 
gained  from  some  other  source  his  knowledge  of  Ilabelais,  as 
he  is  mentioned  in  Aa  Vou  Like  IL     Quite  possibly,  if  he 
was  in  London,  one  of  his  foreign  acquaintances,  or,  if  iti^a 
Stratford,  the  Combes  or  the  Qtiiiieys.  ^^ 

But  beyond  tbe^ie  points  we  note  that,  in  inscribing  tlie 
1616  book  to  the  Earl,  Thorpe   thought  it  necessary   or 
judicious  to  emphasize  his  sense  of  the   liberty,  which   so 
mean  a  man  usc^d  in  encroaching  on  the  privacy  of  aper^^| 
sonage  of  such  high  station  and  such  scanty  leisure,  and^^ 
pleaded,  that  lie  took  the  step  at  the  prayer  of  the  departed 
author,  who  regarded  his  lordship  as  "  the  true  and  rea^^f 
upholder  of  leiirned  endeavours.'""     A  few  lines  lower  down, 
the  obsequious  stationer  reiterates   his   sense   of  the   vast 
disparity   of  rank  in   the  words:    "pardon   my   presuni] 
tion,   great    I^ord,  from   so  mean  a  man    to  so  great 
person."" 

Yet  in  160D — seven  years  jirior,  but  when  Lord  Htrhert 
had  succeeded  to  the  superior  title  by  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1601  about  eight  or  nine  years — this  same  Thorpe,  as  we 
are  invited,  if  not  retjuired,  to  believe,  approached  him 
"Mr.  W.  H.,"  and  precisely  in  the  kind  of  strain,  which 
1610  he  deemed,  and  rightly  deemed,  appropriate  in  dealii 
with  a  man  of  letters,  who  was,  no  doubt,  a  more  or  h 
iiitintate  acquaintance. 

It  has  been  pleaded  iti  an  analogous  case  that  William 
Kemp  the  actor  inscribed  his  Nine  Dayi  Wonder^  1600,  iaj 
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very  familiar  knguftge  to  Anne  Fitton,  who,  as  well  as  her 
younger  sister  Mary,  was  one  of  Queen  Klizabeth's  maids  of 
honour.  In  the  first  place,  the  Fittons — the  two  ladies  of 
ttiat  nam's — appear  to  have  been  unusualEy  afikble,  and, 
^Katidly,  the  tcims  of  Ketnp*s  epistle  are  not  wanting  in 
deference.  He  addresses  himself  **To  the  true  Ennobled 
Lady,  and  his  most  bountifull  Mti&tris,'"  and  concludes  with 
"  Your  worthy  Ladiships  most  vuworthy  servant."  He 
gives  her  her  maiden  name ;  bat  she  was  at  this  time  Lady 
Newdegate.  The  Fitton  sisters  were  what  would  be  now 
designated  Jrec  and  fast/  or  even  fast  people;  and  Lady 
I'enelope  Hich,  whose  name  Bamfield  associated  with  his 
Affectionate  Shepht!rd^  was  a  personage  of  the  same  stamps 
who  had  been  strenuously  courted  on  paper  after  her  mar- 
riage in  1581  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sydney,  and  it  has 
hocn  held  that  she  sen'eii  htm  in  some  measure  as  a  lay 
figure  for  his  Sielia.  Barnfield  superscribes  a  couple  of 
<Iedicator>'  stanzas  "To  the  Right  Kscellent  and  most  beau- 
tifull  Lofly^  the  Ladie  Penelope  Ritch,'*  and  below  we  read : 
"  Your  Honour's  most  afi'ectionate  and  perpetually  deuoted 
Shepheartl»  Daphnis."  A  mere  Jad  of  twenty  was  more 
famiHar  in  his  tone  toward  Lady  Penelope  than  Kemp 
toward  Lady  Newdegate.  The  former  was  the  danghter  of 
Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essei,  and  sister  of  the  nobleman, 
who  ia  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  these  pages.  She  married 
in  1581  Robert,  Baron  Rich,  who  subsequently  became  Earl 
of  Warwick,  but  was  divorced  from  him  in  consequence  of 
her  improper  intimacy  with  Charles  Blount,  Raron  Mount- 
joy,  afterward  Earl  of  Devonshire.  She  died  in  1607,  She 
had  married  at  SO;  in  1^94-  she  was  33;  it  was  an  age, 
when  a  woman  of  rare  personal  attractions  was  capable  of 
impressing  a  man  many  years  her  junior. 

Enigmatical  and,  as  we  should  perhaps  judge,  eccentric 
addresses  were  even  about  the  earlier  Stuart  time  not  un- 
frcquent.  The  theatre  itself  had  contributed  to  level  social 
distinctions  in  certain  ways.  But  the  fashion  and  licence 
had  set  in  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  present 
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may  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  place  for  mentioning  an 
example.  In  1599  Anthony  Gibaon  etlited  a  translation 
from  the  French  by  Anthony  Munday  of  a  piece  called 
-A  Woman''f  Worth ,-  it  is  perhaps  observable  that  it  is 
dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Southampton ;  but  the 
two  auxiliary  points  about  the  book  are  that,  (1]  on  the 
title-page  it  is  said  to  be  "  written  [?  translated]  by  one  that 
hath  hoard  much,  seene  muchj  but  kuoues  a  great  dealc 
morC)"  which  occult  declaration  is  succeeded  by  Munday^a 
familiar  motto:  Patere  ctutahstme;  and  (S)  that  of  the  four 
introductory  sonnets  by  Gibson,  one  is  addressed  to  Mary 
Fitton,  who  thus  seems  to  have  still  maintained  her  ground 
in  the  world  of  fashion  and  letters  and  her  situation  at 
Court.  Moreover,  at  the  masque  celebrated  nt  the  Russells"' 
house  in  Blackfriara,  June  16,  1600,  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  Mi(itress  Anne  Russell  to  Henry,  Lord  Herbert,  son 
of  Edward,  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  Queen,  who  honoured 
the  ceremony  with  her  presence,  took  her  place  in  a  dance, 
her  partner  being  Mistress  Fitton,  who  personified  Affection. 
The  contemporary  account  runs,  that  the  lady  wooed  the 
Queen  to  dance,  and  Elizabeth  asked  who  she  was.  *'■  AHec- 
tion,"  replied  the  mask.  ''^  Affection  ia  fatse,"  returned  her 
highness,  yet  nevertheless  she  rose,  and  danc^ed. 

Other  members  of  the  family  were  long  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  public  matters,  and  in  1595  a  certain 
E.  C.  inscribed  his  volume  of  Sonnets  to  Edward  Fitton, 
Esquire. 

In  the  epistle  before  some  copies  of  TroUus  and  Creasida, 
1609,  to  which  I  must  again  refer,  there  is  the  quaint  super- 
Bcription :  "A  neuer  writer  to  an  euer  reader— Newes,"  of 
the  authorship  of  which  internal  evidence  points  to  Thorpe^ 
and  a  preface  to  a  historical  tract  of  1607  connected  with 
the  Netherlands  (11.  M.  Cat.  1077,  d.  59)  is  headed  ;  "  Newes 
to  the  Reader,  or  to  whom  the  Ruyer  desires  to  send  Newes,"" 
and  the  signature  at  end  ia:  "Thine,  W.  IIB."  In  forming 
an  opinion  on  a  matter  Iiulonging  to  a  particular  era,  we 
have  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  that  era,  so  far  as  we  are 
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ibied,  ftDd  not  commit  the  error  of  measuring  our  ancestovs 
^y  Our  own  standard. 

It  strikes  me,  nevertheloss,  as  out  of  keeping  with  what 
we  kuow  of  the  relation  of  lileniry  men  of  any  class,  especi- 
ally of  draiuati-'its  and  poets,  to  the  aristocracy  at  this  tiine^ 
to  assume,  that  Shakespear  would  venture  to  control  diiettty 
or  otherwise  the  marriage  of  Lord  Herbert ;  and  it  is  to  be 
^ways  borne  in  mind  that  thnt  nobleman  was  a  very  young 
'-^an  indeed,  when  the  Svnnt'ts  were  published,  and  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  when  many  of  them  were  written  and 
cireulatinjT  in  MS,  He  became  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  one- 
aiid-lwenty  in  1601.  The  champions  of  the  Herbert  theory 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  cite  the  passage  in  Much  Alio  abotU 
XotKing  ,* — ■ 

"  Beat.     .  .  .  By  my  trotli,  I  am  exceeding  ill^  Leigtio  I 
*^  ifarff.   For  a  hnwk,  a  Imrse,  or  a  liusbauii  ? 
"  Jieat.     For  the  letter  ttint  l>eg'ind  them  ail,  H." 

and  are  so  good  as  to  assure  us  that  II  stands  for  Herbert. 
This  is  certainly  as  audacious  and  reckless  a  trespass  oti  the 
impersonality  of  the  p!ay.%  which  we  are  elsewhere  instructed 
to  credit  and  respect,  as  can  be  conceived.  I  hold  that  the 
Soanetfi  by  no  means  necessarily  represent  a  collection  ivith 
^■wiuy  single  individual  in  view,  nor  do  I  gi'ant  tlmt  there  is 
any  undernieaiiing  or  plan.  When  Shakespear  had  a  man 
in  view— even  a  man  so  very  young  as  Lord  Southampton 
was  in  159U — he  is  masculine,  straightforward,  laconic,  yet 
deferential     Theie  ia  no  vestige  of  pseudo-Platonism, 

One  clear  ground  of  preference  for  the  piratical  orif^in 
of  the  roEume  may  be  thought  to  be  the  readiness  of  Shake- 
spear, ever  so  apathetic  in  the  unfair  treatment  by  printers 
and  publishers  of  his  literary  property,  to  tolerate  the  trans- 
action of  Thorpe,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  familiar 
disregard  of  copyrightj  by  which  Shakespear  was  of  course 
only  n  coiiinioti  sufferer:  but  it  is  highly  questionable, 
«  hether  even  his  furljearance  would  have  extended  so  far  as 
to  allow  the  association  of  such  a  book  with  Lord  Pembroke, 
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bad  he  really  been  the  hero  or  subject  of  it.  *rhat  He  was, 
is  a  perfectly  modern  theory  dating  from  about  1830,  tuid 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  an  excessively  absuiil 
one. 

Thorpe  was  tlie  publisher  of  a  rather  wide  range  of 
books,  and  in  coming  across  the  manuscript  of  the  Sonnets^ 
he  merely  followed  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  those^  and 
even  in  later,  daya ;  but,  although  we  should  not  have  been 
much  poorer  without  them,  Thorpe  took  no  greater  liberty 
than  the  printers  of  some  of  the  plays  had  already  done, 
notably  the  Vork^hh-e  Tragindy  printed  as  Shaliespear\  and 
as  having  been  performed  at  \i\%  own  theatre  in  1G08,  pre- 
sumably diivimo:  the  poet's  absence  in  the  country,  without 
admitting  on  his  behalf  the  preunses^  that  he  had  a  coii^— 
federate  in  the  backirround,  to  wit  the  author.  ^| 

It  would  be  a  severe  injustice  to  Thorpe  to  omit  or 
refuse  to  concede  that  credit  to  the  promoter  of  the  book, 
which  it  strikes  me  that  he  eminently  deserves,  as  the  first 
person  who  appears  to  have  presaged  the  enduring  fame  of 
the  author.  He  terms  him  Our  Kver-Liviug  Poet ;  and  he 
so  terms  him  in  1609,  subsequently  to  the  fur  less  emphatic 
tribute  by  Jonson  in  Poetmttcf  in  1602,  but  years  before 
Jonson  pronounced  his  eulogiuin  in  the  folio  of  16S3,  and 
years  upon  years  before  any  one  else  dreamed  of  takin^; 
such  a  view,  or  formini;  such  an  estimate  \  and  even  if  this 
testimony  bhould  be  held  to  apply  to  the  Sounds  only,  there 
is  the  passage  in  the  Preface  to  Troihis  ajid  Cresslda.,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  twelvemonth,  where  the  writer — Thorpe* 
I  insist — says :  "  And  believe  this,  when  he  is  jjotie,  and  hit 
Comed'ws  out  uf  sate^  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and  set  up 
a  new  Enj^lish  Inquisition."  Shakespear  had  at  earlier  dates 
been  warndy  commended  by  many  admirerSi,  but  raerelv  in 
the  same  sense  and  measure,  that  others  received  general  or 
specific  enconuums  on  theii'  perfornmnces.  The  more  em- 
phatic and  unqualified  language  of  Thorpe  was,  and  is,  to 
be  interpreted  in  a  manner  far  more  correspondent  with 
niodern  ideas  than  it  \\c^  with  the  ideas  of  the  most  ad- 
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vaticed  judges  of  the  poet^sowii  day.  The  literary  speculator 
was  hiimensely  before  his  tijne,  anti  in  four  words  detined 
the  permanent  station  of  Shakespear,  when  he  had  given  to 
the  world  nearly  all  that  he  had  to  offer,  more  accurately 
even  than  Drvden  in  that  very  perspieiicious  notice,  whidi 
furuis  part  of  his  Kssa//  on  Dramatic  Pociri/^  1668,  and  to 
which  he  returns  a  little  in  the  preface  to  his  Juvenal  in 
1693»  For  anything  approaching  our  present  measijreroent 
of  the  poet  the  latter  was  in  hh  own  time  mainly  indebted 
to  tliose  literary  rivals,  whose  animosity  spoke  for  itself,  and 
to  the  precocious  judgment  of  the  publisher  of  the  Son7icl.'!. 
From  his  immediate  friends,  so  far  as  one  is  enabled  to  form  a 
conclus^ion,  the  praiiie  was  faint  and  scanty;  even  hiii  father 
saw  in  him  mainly  "a  good  honest  fellow." 

I  scarcely  think  that  Thorpe  would  have  agreed  with  his 
friend  Blount  in  considering  Lyiy  "  the  only  rare  poet  of 
that  time,"  and  here  at  least  the  term  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  dramatically  construed.  There  are  two  points  in 
the  title-page  of  the  Sonnets  soliciting  attention.  The  first 
is  the  laconic  structure  of  their  introductory  leaf,  altwo&t 
recalling  the  Vetiu-t  and  Adoniit  and  Luarce,  and  the  varia- 
tion in  copies,  where  the  bouk  is  said  to  he  on  sale  at 
difTerent  addresses.  Thoi'pp,  in  fact,  as  was  his  custom, 
placed  his  venture  in  the  hands  of  others  for  disposal 
coDcun'ently ;  he  was  the  middleman,,  who  did  not  take  the 
money  over  the  counter.  Whether  he  invited  Shakeapear 
to  accept  any,  I  decline  to  guess, 

llie  identity  of  Thorpe  is  as  clear  as  the  ostensible  and 
arguable  iraprobability  of  his  approach  to  a  nobleman  on  his 
own  account,  not  as  in  the  case,  where  he  sheltered  himself 
under  the  request  of  n  deceased  author,  with  a  familiar  air 
entirely  out  of  accord  with  his  own  practice  and  feeling  in 
1616  and  with  the  usage  of  the  time.  Failing  the  accept- 
ance of  }V.  H.  as  the  initials  of  William  Herbert,  who 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1601,  critics  and  biographers 
have  proposed  other  solutions  of  what  is  a  riddle  only  to  us. 
In  fui  old  sale  catalogue  of  C.  J.  Stewart  the  ^KioLcseller,  a 
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MS.  of  one  of  Muldleton's  Gairw.  at  Ousg  is  found  dedi- 
cftted  to  Mr.  WlUinm  Hammond.    WiMiani  Hflmmond  of  St 
Alban's  Court,  Nouiiiiigton,  Kent,  afterwai-d  knighted,  and  ^^ 
apparently'  living  in  1619,  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  bom^f 
in  1614,  who  was  not  only  related  to  Thomas  Stanley  and 
George  Sandys  the  poet*,  but  iu  16515  published  a  volume 
of  verse  on  his  own  account.    These  Nonnington  Hanimoiid^^l 
were  persons  with  a  literary  environment  and  even   taste, 
and  in  the  absence  of  absolute  proof,  but  looking  at  all  the 
circumstances^  it  is  plausible  that  the  dedicatee  of  the  Gatta 
at  Chess  was  of  that  stock,  yet  the  elder  gentleman  of  that 
name  apparently  died  before  the  play  was  produced,  although 
he  was  living  as  Mr.  William  Hammond  in  l609j  while  Lii^| 
soji  was  too  young,  a  mere  boy,  when  it  saw  the  light,  to 
have  recontniended  himself  to  any  one  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  objection  and  difficulty  He  in  the  circumstance,  that  w( 
faiU  possibly  from  insurtident  evidence^  to  see,  how  Ham- 
mond  could  be  the  only  begetter  of  the  SonnHs;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  survival  of  the  Middleton  MS.  was  perfectly 
fortuitous,  and  was  perhaps  only  one  link  in  a  chain.     The 
Hammonds  of  St,  Albau's  Court,  if  this  William  Hnuimond 
was  of  their  stock  (the   elegiac   writer,  James   Haiuniond, 
was  a  descendant)  might  have  told  us  the  whole  »tory;  and^H 
gratified^ — or  disappointed^- us  by  solving  the  problem.         ^| 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  more  than  a  pretence  to 
a  chain  of  evideucei^  lending  us  courage  to  form  a  somewhat 
more  favourable  opinion  of  the  Kentish  and  Hammond 
theory.  Beside^i  \.h<t  Hammonds  of  Nonnington  and  theiie^| 
near  connections  above-mentioned,  there  were  the  Wftlsing-^ 
hams  and  Camdensof  Chislehurst,^  the  Walsinghains"' relatives 
the  Manwoods  of  St.  Stephens  or  Hackiugton,  Canterbury, 
the  Chewtes  and  Derings  of  Surrenden,  the  Manninghanis  of 
East  Mailing,  the  Chapmans  of  Goduiersham,^  connected 


*-  Sir  Nicholas  Bacoii.  father  d[  the  great  Bacoa,  and  himself  a  greu^^ 
mati,  viis  a  nativG  orOlilslt^hui's!..  ^H 

•  A  copy  of  I^mbariie's  Kent,  157B,  now  before  me,  has  the  coDtem^H 
poriiiy  autograph  oC  Thomas  CbapmaD —  I  bit  neighbonr  at  GodjQersham, 
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with  the  poet  who,  again,  had  an  icitiinate  friend  in  Matthew 
Kovdon  (one  oF  two  brothers  of  literary  tasto  and  reputa- 
tion), tlie  Lambnrdes  of  Westojmbe  and  Sevenoaks,'  the 
Guldwells  and  perhaps  the  Tokea  of  Codington^  the  Osin- 
<tens  of  Dene  or  Barhatn,  near  Canterbury^  and  the  Twys^ 
dens*  of  East  Peckham— rtll  people  of  culture,  ^Vith  the 
"Wftlsinghams  Chriatopher  Marlowe  had  been  on  intimate 
terms,  and  was  at  their  house,  when  an  order  was  given  for 
bis  arrest  in  connection  with  hi^  so-called  atheistical  opinions 
pinions  not,  it  ap^wars,  confined  to  him,  but  more  or  less 
»hai-ed  by  Kyd  the  playwright  and  others.^  He  eluded  the 
holder  of  the  warrant,  and  died  at  Deptford,  whither  he 
lifld  repaired,  perhaps,  to  the  house  of  a  resident  relative, 
Anthony  Marlowe/  at  the  clo^je  of  May,  1593,  leaving  behind 
faim  certain  unpublished  MS3. 

Five  years  later,  Edward  Blount  the  stationer,  having 

obtained,  as  I  reasonably  conclude,  from  the  Wakioghama, 

independently    or    through    their    comoian    friend    George 

Chapman,  all  that  the  deceased  dramatist  had  finished  of 

bis  version  of  IleJti  and  I^mider^  hastily  published  it — the 

first  and  second  Sestyad — while  the  interest  and  curiosity 

II  the  unhappy  case  of  the  translator  was  yet  fresh.     But 

Chapman,  having  been    requested    or  having  proposed  to 

complete  the  work,  did  so  in  a  somewhat  rapid  manner,  and 

n  the  same  year  Blount  was  enabled  to  issue  a  second  im- 

}ression,  he  iiiscribing  the  two  Sestyads  (Marlowe's)  to  Sir 

fhomas  Walsingham,  and  Chapman  the  remainder  to  Lady 

Walsingham.    The  speed  with  which  the  work  was  executed, 

ciitended  to  the  press,  for  of  the  only  two  copies  known  of 

the  full   version,  1598,  one  exhibits  marks  of  having  been 

V      ■  The  tibrarr  has  been  (1902)  sold  ;  lint  I  Cejx  that  some  of  the  books 
t^DOtably  tkffanx  of  York  u&c — had  long'  cliaappparecl. 
r       'In  1704  this  familj  seems  to  have  etill  iQamta,iafid  a  good  positlob. 
In  that  year  Wycherley  jiresonted  a  !arge  paper  cqpy  o[  his  MUaUaneouM 
Poemt.  a  folio  Tolume  accompanie'.l  hj  a  portmit  of  hiiusdf  as  a  foung 
man.  "  to  the  fairesL  Eadj  in  Kent,  Mislress  Jano  Twf  »dcii." 
'  My  JiKiiUed  Poetical  MiiceUanift,  1870,  Aofft 
*  IngraDt,  Christopher  Atatitmv  and  Am  AMfociniea,  IIXH,  p.  241. 

O 
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partly  reset,  and  the  name  Lemuler  on  the  other  is  spelled 
Leandr,  Some  idea  of  the  intimacy  between  Blount  and 
WaUingham  may  be  formed  from  the  Epistle  of  the  former 
before  the  Hero  and  Leander,  where  he  speaks  of  the  death 
of  "  our  friend.""  The  aiibjoined  extract  from  that  address 
might  suggest,  that  Blount  had  joined  in  paying  the  last 
tribute  to  ^Marlowe ;  "  wheti  we  haue  brought  the  breathles 
bodie  to  the  earlli :  for  albeit  the  eie  there  takcth  his  euer  fare- 
well of  that  beloucd  obiect,  yet  tiie  impression  of  the  man, 
that  lie  hath  been  deare  vtito  vs,  lining,  an  after  life  in  our 
meniorie,  there  putteth  vs  in  niinde  of  further  obsequies  due 
vnto  the  deceased.  ...  I  suppose  my  selfe  executor  to  the 
vnhnppie  decease*!  author  of  this  Poemj  vpon  whom,  knowing 
that  in  his  life  time  many  kind  fauoui"s  .  *  .  so  I  cannot  see 
so  far  into  the  will  of  him  dead  that  what  soeuer  issue  of  hi.s 
braine  should  chance  to  come  abroad,  that  the  first  breath 
it  shoLikl  take  might  be  the  gentle  aire  of  your  liking." 
He  adds  that  the  unfinished  tragedy  had  happened  under 
hia  hands  to  be  imprinted,  I'eferriiig  to  the  imperfect  itisue 
in  1598.  But  Blount  appears  to  have  retained  an  interest 
in  the  book  down  to  1617. 

Chapman  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  gratitude  to  her 
ladyship;  and  iji  1G05  he  prefixed  to  his  All  FooU  a  dedi- 
catory sonnet  to  her  husband  not  found  in  all  copies.^  Ail 
Fooh  waa  published  for  Thomas  ITiorpe ;  and  the  same 
person  brought  out  the  GentUman  Usher  in  1606  and  the 
Byron  in  1608.  I  should  not  add  here  a  particular  reference 
to  the  second  edition  of  Thomas  Wright's  Passions  of  the 
Mind,  iGOt,  if  it  were  nt>t  the  case,  that  it  possesses  a  copy 
of  laudatory  verses  by  Jonson,  that  it  has  a  second  title- 
page  introducing  an  Addition  occa^oned  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  M-ith  the  name  of  Thorpe  as  the  stationer 
(not  vendor),  and  that  it  is  dedicated  to  ^hakespear's 
Southampton. 

*  It  was  ia  the  Collier  and  Ou?rj  copy,  so]*^  among  OuFry's  books  in 
18BS,  and  had  Ijeen  apparently  ai^quired  Ifom  Rodcl  the  bookseller.  Tbe 
vqiiBc  ot  ita  oiuiaaioo  or  wittidrawiil  Las  to  be  dlHcoverQcl. 
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The  original  association  of  Chapman  the  poet  with  Kent 
is  attributable,  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  darkness 
respecting  many  poitits  of  his  early  life*  to  his  presumed 
relationship  with  the  Chapnmns  of  Godmershani — indeed 
Anthony  Wood  thought  him  to  be  a  Kentish  man ;  and  this 
Godniershani  branch  was  related  to  the  Manningham»,  who 
had  at  one  time  belonged  to  Hertfordshire* ■•■  Of  the  Mann- 
ingh&ms  the  representative  at  this  time  was  John  Mann- 
inghaiu,  from  an  entry  in  whose  Diary  Mr.  Hunter  first 
discovered  in  182S  the  fact,  that  Twelfth  Ntght  had  heen 
performed  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  in  1601-3,  the  drama 
having  been  so  far  regarded  as  a  later  composition.  So  we 
gradually  repeople  the  Kent  of  Shakespear's  day  with  a  circle 
distinguished  by  ita  literary  sympatliy  and  its  friendly  con- 
tact with  such  men  aij  Marlowe  and  Chapman,  although  we 
have  yet  to  await  some  dearer  and  more  explicit  proof  of 
any  direct  appro !ctmati on  of  Shakcspear  to  the  set  beyond 
casual  greetings  at  conunon  rendezvous;  and  the  reader 
may  be  farther  reminded,  that  one  of  these  notable  centres 
in  Kent^  aa  he  knew  it,  was  the  home  of  the  Osindens^  where 
the  first  ascertained  rtttenipt  to  form  a  collection  of  the  early 
quartos  is  proved  to  have  been  made ;  and  that  the  Man- 
woods  possessed  a  librarv  of  contemporary  literature  (MSS. 
inclusive),  the  occasional  occurrence  of  books  with  their 
autographs  and  arms  and  other  indications  sufficiently 
establishes.  It  was  Sir  Peter  Manwood  of  these  days,  who 
encouraged  Richard  KnoEles,  apparently  a  Sandwich  man, 
to  undertake  his  Ilhtor?/  of  the  Turks,  published  in  1603. 
Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  »vas  an  intimate  and  valued  friend  of 
William  Browne,  who  consecrated  to  his  nieniorj-  the  fourth 
eclogue  of  the  Shtphtrd's  PipCy  1614,  The  Manwoodp,  in 
fact,  originally  sprang  from  a  Sandwich  stock,  and  Sir  Peter 
represented  the  borough  in  Parliament  several  times^  notably 
in  1601,  when  he  may  have  fallen  in  with  Knolles.     He  wua 

Invcrwly  tbn  BacoDS  of  Chtslebarat.  Kfnt,  traasferi^  themselvea 
to  HertfonisTiire,  where  Bacon's  father  foondcd  the  f»mi!y  xeat  aX  Goriiaio- 
bnr^,  Dear  St.  A\batii. 
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not  only  a  person  of  culture,  but  a  fosterer  of  it  in  others. 
In  1561*  his  father.  Sir  Roger,  had  filled  the  part  of  the 
lord  chief  baron  in  the  masque  of  Palaphilos  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  A  nephew,  John  Manwood,  published  a  well-tnown 
work  on  Forest  Law  in  1598,  ha^niig  issued  it  previously  in 
a  private  form  ;  and!  he  married  a  lady  of  his  own  county. 

Kent  thus  appears  to  gain  an  inedited  literary  and  even 
Shakespearean  interest  cognate  to  that  already  claimed  for 
some  of  the  southern  and  western  outskirts  of  London,  and 
for  one  or  two  points  in  the  Midlands,  Coventry  and  Warr- 
ingtorij  about  the  same  point  of  time. 

It  happened  two  years  subse(|uently  to  the  acquisition 
by  Blount  of  the  MS.  of  Hero  and  Lcander^  that  his,  friend 
Thorpe  fell  in  with  a  second  posthumous  relic  of  Marlowe, 
equally  fragmentary,  namely,  a  linear  version  of  the  first 
book  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  Ostensibly  this  discovery  was 
made  elsewhere  ;  the  Lucan  and  the  Musa?us  were  in  different 
hands,  or  the  possessor  of  the  latter  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  till  perhaps  Thorpe  drew  hia  attention  to  the  matter. 
At  any  rate,  Thorpe,  not  Blount,  found  the  Lucanj  and 
seems  to  have  entered  into  a  negociation  with  more  than  one 
stationer,  or  to  have  formied  more  than  one  plan,  before  he 
issued  the  poem  separately  in  1600  with  an  introductory 
epistle  to  Blount,  whom  he  expressly  preferred  to  a  nobler 
patron^  and  to  whom  he  acknowledges  prior  indebtedness. 
The  original  notion  about  the  appearance  of  the  Lucan  in 
print  had  been  that  it  should  be  annexed  to  the  republication 
of  Hero  and  Lcander  in  1600 ;  and  it  \&  actually  specified  on 
the  title-page  of  that  volume  as  part  of  the  contents.  All 
this  tends  to  exemplify  and  define  the  relations  between 
Blount  and  Thorpe,  Blount  still  retaining  his  interest  in 
the  Musaeus,  although  his  name  does  not  occur  in  every 
impression.  Thesre  two  men  of  business  were  evidently  of 
somewhat  congenial  and  cognate  pursuits.  During  manv 
years  the  former  had  no  settled  address,  but»  like  Thorpe, 
deposited  volumes  on  sale  with  a  third  party;  and,  as  we 
have  observed,  he  enters  first  on  the  scene.     In  tliat 
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y^r  1600  he  had  had  the  oppovtunity  of  returning  the 
compliment  paid  to  hiin  hy  his  confrere,  when  he  brought 
out  in  1600  an  anonymous  version  of  a  work  by  Conestagio 
on  the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  in 
1580;  but  he  preferred  to  associate  the  undertaking  with 
Lord  Southampton,  whom  lie  infonns  that  the  translator 
was  his  (Blounrs)  respected  friend  and  a  gentleman  much 
devoted  to  his  Honour.  Beyond  this  imperfect  disdoaure 
he  does  not  venture ;  perhaps  he  did  not  wish  the  friend  to 
stand  between  him  and  his  lordship.  BEount  had  forsaken 
for  the  moment  bis  Kentiis^h  acquaintances,  and  was  treading 
on  new  ground — that  fir&t  opened  by  Shakespear  himself  in 

There  is  no  other  peculiarity  about  this  course  than  the 
certainly  uncustomary  proceeding  in  the  case  of  the  Lucan 
of  the  inscription  by  one  bookseller  (Thorpe)  to  a  second 
(Blount)  of  a  volume  bearing  the  imprint  of  a  third  (Burre). 
Thorpe  in  1600  plays  the  Eauie  anomalous  part  as  he  in 
1609  played  in  regard  to  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespear,  where 
he  figures^  as  we  all  know, as  the  "well-wishing  adventurer »" 
and  similarly  confines  himself  to  the  employment  of  agents 
for  retailing  purposes.  This  principle  he  seems  to  have 
generally  followed  at  a  later  period,  for  a  tract  relating  to 
the  aflairs  of  the  Netherlandsj  1618,  is  said  on  the  title  to 
be  «  printed  by  G.  E.  for  Th :  Th :  and  Richard  Chambers  ^ 
— tlie  latter  a  name,  with  which  I  am  not  otherwise  fami- 
liar. Thorpe  here  employs  Eld,  the  printer  of  the  Sonnets, 
to  execute  this  small  volume,  and  keeps  his  own  identity 
a  sort  of  secret,  leaving  Chambers  to  appear  as  the 
salesman. 

The  preliminary  inscription  to  Chapman's  Byron  offers 
the  auxiliary  interest  of  being  likewise  addressed  to  Sit 
Thomas  Walsingham  and  his  son  and  namesake  jointly ; 
and  here  the  draaiatist  signalizes  Sir  Thomas  as  his  honour- 
able and  constant  friend,  and  compHcnents  them  both  on 
tlieir  taste  and  scholarship,  which  placed  them  above  "our 
ignorant  gentlemen.^     In  1605  Thorpe  was  beginning  to  lay 
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his  hands  on  MSS.  of  Chapman,  Jonson,  and  Coryatj  with  or 
without  an  understanding  with  the  authors;  and  in  the  year 
immediatelv  previous  one  of  Jonson''s  pieces  had  heen  first 
entered  to  Blount,  who  transferred  it  to  Thorpe,  the  latter 
issuing  it  with  a  metrical  commentary  by  Chapman  on  the 
drama. 

We  seem  altogether  to  make  out  an  intimacy  at  least 
from  1593  between  the  WaUinghama,  Christopher  Marlowe, 
George  Chapman,  Edward  Blount,  and  Thomas  Thorpe. 
All  these  were  in  different  senses  in  touch  with  each  other» 
Marlowe  of  course  dropping  out  of  the  circle  at  an  early 
stage;  and  Thorpe  had  too  keen  a  nose  for  eligible  finds  to 
leave  a  stone  nnturned,  if  BJount  or  himself  heard  of  any 
commodity  within  reach  likely  to  take  the  public.  The 
former  had  no  deficiency  of  assurance,  for  in  1605  he 
acquired  the  MS.  of  a  small  volume  by  Robert,  afterward 
Sir  Robert,  DalHngton,  printed  it  without  the  author's 
knowledge,  and  then  dedicated   it  to  him!^ 

The  deduction,  which  arises  from  this  preamble  is,  that 
the  Musffus  and  Lucnn^  either  one  or  both»  were  found  at 
Chislehurat  (with  other  papers)  after  the  death  of  Marlowe, 
having  been  taken  or  sent  thither  by  the  poet,  or  that,  the 
former  having  occurred  in  the  hands  of  the  Wal»inghams, 

^  It  is  perbflps  worthy  of  remark  that  neither  Lloant  nor  Tborpe  laid 
his  haxide  on  SlarlowB'jb  Ifitin  or  Sdwnrd  //..  botb  printed  in  1J>94,  the 
former  witb  an  Elegy  on  tiio  author  hy  Nash,  cr  on  the  Jtie  af  Malia^ 
liceoBed  for  the  press  in  The  name  year,  imd  conbcquently  available,  but,  so 
far  as  ne  ure  aware,  not  published,  till  it  was  edited  Id  l(i33  by  Thomas 
Hejwnnd  from  &  vemoh  pct^form^d  at  Court  about  1626.  no  flODtempcrary 
teit  being  perhaps  even  then  extant.  See  farther  ray  jVf-aitudi  of  (j^i 
Piayi,  1892,  p,  163,  wbera  I  make  out  tliat  a  drama  on  the  eubject  of 
MatiuB  Scievola  may  hare  been  among  Marlowe's  posthumous  papers. 
The  IKdo,  like  the  Bero  and  Leandtr,  was  inooinplete,  and  was  finished  bv 
KA«h,  although  the  title  might  lead  to  the  &u ppoeit loh  that  the  play  was 
th'S  joint  compositloD  of  the  tiro  dramatists.  We  do  not  know  when 
Slarlowe  «xeauted  his  translatioa  of  sooie  of  07id'fi  £legU»:  but  It  do^ 
not  seesi  tQ  havs  been  comprised  in  the  lindj  after  bis  death,  cor  wai  bU 
Eoglish  venion  of  the  second  Rape  0/  Hden  hy  the  Greek  epic  poet 
ColuthuH  of  X^yfiopolis  from  the  Latin  of  Tbomafl  WatBDo,  priDted  ID 
1586.     Comp.  Xotei  under  TUu4  Andronieut, 
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the  other  may  have  been  preserved  at  their  kin:^f 
Manwoods\  whom  IMnrlowe  equiiMy  knew.  These  may  be 
more  or  less  plausible  inferences;  but  it  enters  mora  into 
the  nature  of  an  hypothesis  without  question,  ^vhethe^  the 
Shaketspear  MS.  was  similarly  deposited  at  Nonnington,  the 
residence  of  the  Hammonds,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Chislehurst,  and  in  what  manner  and  sen^e  a  member 
of  that  family  was  instrumental  in  "begetting"  the  collec- 
tion»  as  we  have  it  in  type,  for  there  had  been  a  lengthened 
lapse  of  time  between  the  find  of  the  Lucan  and  that  of  the 
Sonnets;  and,  again,  the  latter  stood  En  a  materially  difFci-ent 
position,  since  they  were,  according  to  our  sole  available 
information,  scattered  in  \'Hrious  quartets,  and  therefore 
demanded  at  lea^t  the  process  of  being  brought  together,  a 
service,  which  we  are  instructed  by  Thorpe^  that  we  owe  to 
Mr.  W*  H,  Thorpe  had  at  intervals  secured  sundry  MSS. 
by  other  writers,  keeping  his  hands  tolerably  full  down  to 
7608  ;  in  his  eyes  a  literary  production  was  mainly  printers 
copy;  and  the  approximation  to  the  begetter  or  collector 
of  the  Sonnets^  in  the  t^ame  range  of  country  (as  I  dare  to 
contend)  as  the  Marlowe  and  Lucan,  occurred  at  a  juncture, 
perhaps,  when  he  was  looking  out  for  a  new  speculation. 
He  was  a  man,  who  manifestly,  in  spite  of  his  excellent 
w-iahes,  was  no  Quixote ;  for  the  Son^mts^  with  its  forty  leaves 
or  eighty  pages,  cost  him  more  than  he  felt  he  was  justified 
in  dispensing  to  the  pablic  at  a  groat^  and  he  fixed  the 
publishing  price  most  unusually  at  fivepence,  as  attested  by 
two  contemporary  evidences.  Thomas  May's  //dr,  1633,  is 
marked  on  the  title,  however,  by  a  contemporary  buyer  aa 
having  cost  him  the  same  amount. 

Independently  of  the  Marlowe  and  Shakespcar,  and  the 
two  issues  of  Healey''s  Epictetua  merely  interesting  to  us 
from  their  Shakespearean  bearing,  Thorpe  is  answerable, 
as  I  have  shown,  for  several  other  ventures  of  more  or  less 
trifling  bulk,  and  his  career  extended  down  to  1625.  Blount 
and  he  wei"e  evidently  on  good  terms  daring  all  these  years; 
in  161U  we  find  the  former  assigning  to  his  friend  a  small 
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volume  bv  Humphrev  King,  almost  as  if  lie  had  doubts  of 
its  saleable  virtue.  A  more  cotnplete  acquaintance  with 
his  personal  fortunes  might  have  revealed  somethiiig  un- 
expectedly useful;  but  ne  hear  uothiug  farther  of  him,  and 
he  died  iii  1635  in  an  almshouse.  Forsooth,  though  the 
actual  facts  are  unknowu  to  us,  he  merited  a  better  fortune 
— he  who  had  delivered  that  unique  emphatic  verdict  on 
the  fame  of  Shakespear,  which  the  poet  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  see  in  print — perhaps  not  quite  with  indiflerence, 
nor  quite  with  incredulity.  Some  of  his  enterprizes  do  not 
strike  one  as  peculiarly  happy  or  intelligible  ;  but,  no  doubt, 
he  knew  his  buaine^.  lu  1613  he  had  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  Nash's  Chrlsfs  Tears  over  Jerv^alem,  one  of  the 
dullest  productions  of  a  very  able  writer.  Nash  had  long 
been  dead,  and  was  scarcely  i"ecoliected  in  1613|  as  we  recol- 
lect him  to-day,i 

The  career  of  Blount  was  di^tioguished  by  several  literary 
events,  of  which  two  have  a  clear  and  direct  bearing  on  Shake- 
spear at  a  time  anterior,  not  to  the  completion,  but  to  the 
issue  of  the  Sonnets,  while  a  third  concerned  the  posthumous 
folio  of  1633.  lu  1601  appeared  a  strange  composite  volume, 
now  of  extraordinary  rarity,  principally  made  up  of  a  trans- 
lation by  llobert  Chester  of  an  Italian  poem,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  Lovers  Martyr  or  RosaUn's  Complamt,  and 
of  a  second  composition  on  the  legend  of  Arthur,  descriljed 
as  the  maiden  essay  of  a  new  British  author.  At  the  end, 
however,  occurs  an  appendix  or  supplement,  which  forms  the 
real  value  and  interest  of  the  book  in  the  shape  of  original 
verses  by  Shakespear,  Marston,  Chapman,  and  Jonson, 
those  by  Shakespear  extending  to  eighteen  stanzas.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  book,  apart  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  a  more  ambitious  undertaking  than  the  Museeus, 
running  in  fact  nearly  to  two  hundred  pages^  was  the  ab- 
sence of  any  place  of  sale  and  indeed  of  any  vendor,  for  at 

^  I  am  unable  to  trace  Tborpe  or  bis  represeDtativfis,  unless  be  w&a  of 
klD  to  the  WiUiam  Thorpe,  boolfiellec  at  Chester,  of  nbom  an  engraved 
btinnesB  card,  dated  1661,  is  eztatit. 
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the  foot  of  the  title-page  we  meet  only  with :  London  Im~ 
printed  for  E.  B.  1601.  Here  we  appear  to  have  the  fruit 
of  another  and  more  extensive  and  varied  trouvaille^  in 
which  Thorjie  had  no  visible  interest  or  band;  the  contri- 
butions from  the  pens  of  Shake&pear  and  other  cnikent 
|K>ets  had  been  acquired  piecemeal,  perchance  through  his 
acquaintance  Chapman ;  and  the  Arthurian  subject-matter 
of  the  portion  hy  "  the  new  writer "  recommended  it  to 
adoption  rather  than  Chester's  own  work  or  his  n&mc.  The 
stanzas  by  Shakespear  must  be  taken  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  body  of  floating^  material  as  the  Sonnets,  A  Loi'er^ 
Contplainti  and  the  fragments  in  the  Pilgrim;  they  are 
obviously  early  work. — inferior  even  to  the  Sonnets;  and 
they  had  probably  strayed  from  the  author's  hands  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  scattered  papers  gradually 
recovered  and  printed  with  or  without  leave. 

Biount  was  ever  on  the  book-hunting  track.  In  1608 
he  secured  the  MS.  of  Pericles;  and  could  have  authori- 
tatively told  us  whence  he  derived  it,  and  how  far  Shakes^pear 
was  concerned.  He  was  by  possibility  uncertain^  whether 
his  MS.  was  the  sole  one  in  eiistetice,  for  he  entered  it  as  a 
precaution  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  May  20.  But  he  did  not 
proceed  any  farther,  and  surrendered  the  copyright  to  an- 
other stationer,  who  brought  oat  two  impressions  in  the 
following  year.  Blount  seems  scarcely  to  have  possessed 
that  sort  of  literary  sensibility  evinced  by  Thorpe.  As  far 
back  as  ICOS  he  had  begun  to  traverse  the  rights  of  Simon 
Wftterson,  Daniel's  usual  publisheij  by  bringing  out  several 
of  the  minor  pieces  of  that  writer,  and  this  he  continued  to 
do  till  1607. 

Another  and  later  achievement  was  one  of  far  greater 
magnitude  and  of  a  whol[y  different  nature.  It  was  the 
English  version  of  Montaigne,  of  which  enough  has  already 
been  heard,  and  which  might  never  have  appeared,  had  the 
one  projected  by  Edward  Aggas  in  1595  been  duly  executed. 
It  could  not  have  been  worse  than  Florio's ;  and  from  the 
long  experience  of  Aggas   it   would   probably  have  been 
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superior.  Again,  in  1612,  Blount  was  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing to  the  world  the  earliest  English  version  of  Don 
Quixote  by  Thomas  Shelton;  but  the  whole  work  was  not 
completed  till  1620.  Slielton  apparently  had  a  French 
version  at  his  side  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  onerous 
task. 

The  discoveries  of  these  two  nugget-winners^  ITiorpe  and 
Blount,  are  represented  bv  a  small  proup  of  books,  bearing; 
date  between  1593  and  16S2,  to  which  our  national  litera- 
ture i^  a  debtor:  the  Lucan  and  Musa^us^  the  Shakespear's 
Sonnets,  Perkles,  the  Montaigne,  the  Cervantes,  the  Folia 
Shakespeafj  and  the  Lyly^the  last  for  the  songs — ran  a 
considerable  risk  of  perishing,  had  they  not  stepped  for- 
ward ;  and  so  let  them  not  want  their  due  !  On  the  whole, 
considering  the  signal  importance  of  the  volume,  the  fourth 
share  of  Blount  in  the  First  Folio  must  be  allowed  to  be  his 
most  distinguished  title  to  our  gratitude,  although  the  cost 
and  risk  to  him  individually  were  not  great.  The  occur- 
rence of  his  name  as  a  partner  in  the  venture  is  intelligible 
and  natural  enough ;  he  had  had  a  fairly  good  trial  of  the 
marketability  of  Shakespeareana,  and  after  many  years  of 
publishing  activity  was  probably  in  a  position  to  put  capital 
into  a  likely  undertaking.  It  deserves  a  passing  notej  that 
his  zeal  or  enterprize  sometimes  led  hiin  to  make  an  entry  of 
some  book  in  contemplation  beforehand,  as  when  he  regis- 
tered a  translation  in  this  same  year  (1623)  by  Jonson  of 
the  Argenif  of  Barclay,  of  which  we  hear  and  know  no 
more.  But  his  entertainment  of  the  project  con&rnis  Ih 
strange  interest  at  the  time  in  an  insipid  work  of  fiction^ 
Possibly  Jonson  or  he,  or  both,  thought  better  of  it; 
they  may  have  learned  that  there  waa  a  rival  version  in 
hand. 

I  apprehend  that  one  of  Blounfs  latest  speculations  was 
the  collected  edition  of  the  plays  of  Lyly  in  1632,  encouraged 
perhaps  by  the  surviving  popularity  of  tbe  Euphiiex^  and 
this,  again,  entered  into  the  category  of  a  find,  since 
Blount   succeeded    in   meeting   «-ith   the   songs  omitted  in 
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the  quartos.  In  his  preface  he  emphasizes  the  dramas  as 
*'  the  greatest  treasure  our  poet  left  behind  him,  six 
ingots  of  refined  invention  richer  than  gold.'*  Euphuiitic 
Blount ! 

I  may  lie  thought  to  have  expatiated  fully  at  large  on 
the  doinf^s  of  Thorpe  and  Blount ;  but  I  have  so  acted,  Ue- 
caui>e  I  felt  that  in  connection  with  an  im]K»rtant  aspect  of 
the  lilerarv  career  of  Shaitespear  the  former  deserves  to 
occupy  &  more  prominent  rank  aiid  to  have  higher  credit 
awarded  to  him  than  have  so  far  been  the  case,  while  it 
seemed  nccessarv  to  do  what  was  possible  to  iUnstrate  the 
Huociation  of  Ulount  with  Marlowe's  posthutnous  papers, 
7^U4  Andronicitt  inclusive,  and  his  interest  in  Perk-let. 
Blount  disapfjears  after  1632  from  public  view;  the  date  of 
his  death  in  unknown  to  me.  His  career  as  a  promoter 
of  literary  ventures  had  spi'ead  over  a  longer  period  than 
that  of  Thorpe^  and  he  wa$  also  in  a  position  to  commit 
himself  at  need  to  such  larger  and  costlier  undertakings  as 
the  Montaigne,  the  Cervantes,  and  the  Folio  Shakespear 
of  16^)  a  monumental  tripos,  had  he  achieved  nothing 
more. 

Edward  Alleyn  registers  the  purchase  in  1609  under 
household  stulTfls  "a  book,  Shaksper  Sonettes,  5d"— and  a 
second  copy  apparently  bought  at  the  time,  Mhich  long  !ay 
at  Althorp,  bears  a  note  on  the  title  of  the  same  original 
cost  doubtless  under  similar  circumstances  with  the  contem- 
porary memorandum  on  the  last  page:  "Commendacions  to 
my  very  kind  and  approued  firind,  B.M." — seeming  to  be- 
speak the  acqciisition  by  some  one,  who  subsequently  gave 
it  to  an  acquaintance.  With  this  inestimable  salvage  the 
Malooe  copy  of  Venus  and  Adonh,  1593,  may,  as  already 
explained,  possibly  make  up  a  triad;  and  they  are  happily, 
une  and  all,  in  English  custody. 

There  are  no  critical  appreciations  either  of  the  Vattts 
and  jidorm  and  Lucrere,  or  of  the  SonnetSy  at  or  near  the 
time  of  their  original  appearance.  Their  present  rarity 
bespeaks  in  some  measure  their  temporary  poputaritv,  but 
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in  a  larger  one  the  result  of  prolonged  neglect  almost  amount- 
ing to  oblivion.  The  sole  positive  evidence  of  any  con- 
temporary of  note  having  manifested  sufficient  interest  in 
the  work  to  induce  him  to  bestow  a  few  pence  on  the  pur- 
chase is  the  entry  in  the  Diary  of  Alleyn.  The  copy  is  not 
now  at  Dulwich  Coilege.  It  may  be  one  of  those  in  the 
Bodleian,  or  Alleyn  may  not  have  retained  it  after  perusal. 
Yetj  although  he  was  not  a  man  of  culture,  he  acquired  a 
notable  collection  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  literature, 
which  remained  intact  at  Dulwich,  I  believe,  till  it  uaa 
mercilessly  and  dishonestly  pillaged  by  Garrick  and  Malone.' 
But  a  second  extant  copy,  as  I  have  just  shown,  was  pur- 
chased at  the  original  price,  if  not  at  the  same  time. 

'  It  is  not.  surprising  that  these  two  gentlemen  Euoceeded  in  abtainiD^ 
books  of  which  no  other  copies  have  ever  been  beheld.  Fortanatelj  the;- 
tefti  their  rcepcctire  COQveyanceS  to  the  Gritisb  Mtiseuici  and  l3odl;eiail. 


CHAPTER  XI 


The  SonneU  continued — Absolute  autbenticity  of  the  entire  text  canros^ed 
— hoag  IntenraJ.  over  whicli  the  Sonnets  extended  (7  1593-1603)— A 
line  \a  SoQQeC  Q4  common  to  iha  plaj  of  Edicard III.,  ISitC— Support 
for  the  view  that  there  U  no  inucroi  occult  ^coae  in  tbeBcrba^Teiiip- 
tation  to  look  into  the  Sohbetfl  for  biogittpbtcal  helps — Absence  of 
real  editorship  is  tbem^InflueD'Ce  uf  BaroQeld  in  some,  and  oF  other 
eotuietccrA. 


Thh  Sonnets,  as  published  by  Thorpe,  are  usually  accepted 
as  exdusivelv  fram  the  pen  of  Shakespear,  and  the  similarity 
of  style  doubtless  supports  such  a  view.  But  Thorpe  does 
not  telJ  us,  where  JNfr.  W.  H,  met  with  the  manuscript  copies, 
which  down  to  1598,  according  to  Meres,  were  in  several 
hands;  nor  ai-e  we  informed,  whether  the  original  autographs 
were  employed,  or  whether  the  "  loose  papers**^  to  which 
Meres  alludes,  were  trnnscribed  for  the  press.  Tlie  super- 
ficial assertion,  that  the  book  contains  only  Shakespear's 
work,  goes  for  nothing;  Jaggard  had  said  or  implied  the 
ittde  thing  about  the  PmsionaU  Pi/grim  in  1S99.  The 
circumstances,  it  is  true,  are  sensibly  different;  the  earlier 
collection  embraces  matter  palpably  not  Shakespearean  ;  but 
there  is  quite  auBicierjt  probability,  if  8ome  of  the  Sonnets 
should  raise  a  Busptdon  of  a  different  parentage,  to 
second  the  doubt  in  the  initntnent  chance  that  among  the 
Thorpe  find  there  is  a  quator^n  or  so  inadvertently 
attributed  to  the  writer  of  the  rest.  Thus  we  find  No. 
107  embodying  references,  which  can  scarcely  belong  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  succes- 
sion of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or,  in  other  words,  here  is  a. 
sonnet,  which  could  not  have  formed  part  of  the  series,  one 
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of  the  loose  papera,  particuliiri^d  by  Meres  as  in  drculatioi 
in  1598. 

''  Not  miua  own  fears,  nor  tlia  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  vride  world  dreaming  on  tbiin^  to  conip^ 
Can  yet  tlie  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  Hs  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doonn. 
The  lilurtnl  moon  hath  hor  Eclipse  endur'd, 
And  the  sad  augurs  niock  their  o^vn  presaj^e ; 
Incertahitiea  now  crown  tliemBelves  assur'dt 
And  peare  proclaims  an  olive  of  endless  h^. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  lEiig  must  l>alniy  tima 
My  luve  looks  freali,  nad  Death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since  spitB  of  htm  I'll  live  in  thU  poor  rhyme, 
)V'hile  he  Insults  o'er  diiU  aLiil  speechless  trlhra. 
And  thou  in  this  Hhalt  find  thy  nionnment, 
WlieiL  tyrants'  creita  aud  tomba  of  brass  are  Rpeiit.' 

Within  these  poor  and  rough  lines,  of  which  the  concluding 
couplet  reminds  us  of  tiie  verses  beneath  the  portrait  of 
James  I.  in  1616»  i^e  are  told^  that  there  are  meaus  of  trnc- 
ing  the  death  of  EJizabeth  and  the  advent  of  James  I.,  which 
may  be  ao;  but  some  of  the  biographers  equally  see  the 
i-elease  of  T^vd  Soutlaauiptan  in  160S,  whif^h  shews  their 
faculty  of  penetrating  belovr  the  surface  much  farther  than 
I  can.  The  allusion  to  the  change  of  dynasty,  however,  has 
this  virtue^  that  it  seems  to  iudicate  the  accession  of  new 
matter  posterior  to  the  Mere*  notice,  and  why  should  this 
sonnet  be  the  sole  afterbirth  ?  The  clue  to  their  repository 
is  vague  enough  in  1598;  it  is  to  be  collected  that  such  of 
them  as  were  in  existence — the  bulk — were  scattered — that 
the  writer  did  not  hold  them;  and  this  process  of  gradual 
augmentation,  as  occasion  offered,  may  have  proceeded  nearly 
down  to  the  date  of  their  transfer  to  type,  Mr>  W.  IL 
gathered  the  stragglers  together  either  for  Thorpe,  or  did 
so  propria  moiut  and  handed  them  over  to  that  individual  on 
his  application  direct  or  indirect — through  Blount  or  the 
Walsinghams,  Whichever  course  was  fo3]owed»  I  have 
shown  that  the  person  responsible  for  the  text  overlooked 
at  all  events  two  sonnets  long  since  printed  ;  and  he  may  by 
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possibilitv  have  been  misleil  as  to  the  authorship  of  some, 
which  he  inserts. 

The  seeming  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Shakespear, 
when  the  Sonnets  were  before  the  world,  and  even  ostensible 
denial  of  a  voice  in  the  busitjess,  only  represented  what  hocl 
occuri-ed  again  and  again,  when  his  plays  wei-e  openly  pirated 
by  adventurous  stationers;  vet  the  peculiar  natcne  of  the 
S(yn}\ftSy  their  survival  in  a  manuscript  shajie  among  a 
private  circle,  and  the  probable  ignorance  of  the  world  at 
large  of  their  existence,  contribute  to  place  them  in  a  some- 
what difl'erent  position  from  that  of  actual  and  popular 
dramas.  Thorpe  does  not  appear  to  have  had  at  any  time 
business  relations  with  the  poet;  but  there  is  just  this 
distant  possibility  that  Shakes]>car  vas  an  accessory  before 
the  fact,  insomuch  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  step,  and  even 
had  a  hand  in  tlie  title-page,  which  is  characteristically  and 
suspiciously  laconic.  Supposing,  however,  such  to  have  been 
the  ca^ie,  tlie  internal  history  of  the  book  remains  unaffected. 
The  author  and  the  publishei*  of  course  knew  who  Mr.  W,  tl. 
was.  If  Shakes|>ear  was  unwilling  to  make  the  Sonnda  public 
property  in  the  usual  manner,  and  oU'ered  no  opposition  to 
their  appearance  with  the  strange  ci-edentials  ap[>ended  to 
them  by  a  third  party,  thus  absolving  him  froni  censure :  his 
omission  to  castigate  the  text  and  determine  the  sequence 
merely  followed  what  had  been  his  almost  habitual  practice. 

There  is  more  than  a  possibility,  deduced  from  modern 
usage,  that  the  volume,  though  dated  1609,  was  ready  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  personal  movements  of 
the  poet  during  the  later  months  of  1608  are  not  actually 
traceable.  He  was  most  probably  at  Stratford  in  September 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother  on  the  Sth;  he  was 
certainly  there  in  part  of  October.  The  Somjets  could  not 
have  occupied  a  long  time  at  press;  but  if  Thorpe  felt  it 
needful  or  proper  to  obtain  permission  to  print  them,  he 
either  did  so  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  author  for  Strat- 
ford or  after  his  return,  'l^e  book  bears  on  its  face  no 
auxiliarv  indication. 
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One  reason  for  the  readiness  of  Shakespear  to  fall,  if  he 
did  sDj  into  the  scheme  of  Thorpe,  and  even  to  collude  with 
him,  ma^  have  been  the  fear  of  what  would  be  thought  of 
such  a  volume  at  home  in  Stratford,  if  it  was  reported  to 
have  appeared  with  his  sanction  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  poems.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  look 
towaiti  Stratford,  that  down  to  1597  very  little  of  his 
acknowledged  work  had  passed  the  press.  The  bulk  was 
retained  by  the  theatres,  and  every  effort  used  to  hinder  its 
appearance  in  type. 

Kven  the  average  reader  of  the  Plays  skips  the  Sonnets 
as  dull  and  unintelligible  with  some  tincture  of  licentious- 
ness. The  attentive  and  intelligent  one  contracts  an  impres- 
sion, that  they  present  numerous  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions. The  laborious  and  scientific  student  does  not 
more  nearly  approach  a  solution  acceptable  at  sight. 

The  Sonnets,  in  other  words,  were  forrnerly  regarded  as 
mere  exercises  of  poetical  fancy  and  caprice.  At  present 
they  are  held  to  be  luminous  in  a  sort  of  chiaroscuro  way 
with  biographical  and  historical  episodes,  and  to  have,  as  it 
were,  a  drmnaik  personw  of  their  own.  Some  of  us  have 
crossed  over  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  A  not  unfair 
or  untrue  estimate  of  these  compositions  may  be,  that  they 
most  unfavonrablv  compare  with  the  dramas  of  a  writer, 
whose  genias  was,  above  all,  dramatic,  ranch  in  the  same 
way  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  and  the  late  Laureate's  plays  com- 
pare unfavourably  with  their  lyricsj  where  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  so  supreme,  and  which  are  anyhow  their  speciality. 
It  is  unfortunate,  when  a  waterman  undertakes  to  drive  a 
mail  coach. 

Kobin  Gootlfellow,  in  his  most  tricksy  mood,  never  used 
his  victims  worse  than  Shakespear  and  Thorpe  between  theni 
have  used  us  in  this  matter.  We  wade  through  the  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  stanzas,  encountering  stumbling- 
blocks  at  sliort  distances,  and  at  length  arrive — not  at  the 
conclusion,  for  there  is  none,  but  at  a  place,  where  there  is 
no  more  to  be  read.     The  work  is  utcXos;,  a  literary  iorso^ 
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loose  paponi  veril^' !  Small,  very  small  loss  to  the  world 
and  to  the  fame  of  Ihc  writer  hiid  it  been,  if  the  MS.  hud 
]>erished.  Hut  then  the  passage  in  Mei-es  woiilJ  have  sur- 
vived to  lead  us  to  imagine  its  contents  so  diflerentj  and 
make  us  misei'able  for  ever;  and,  once  nioi-o,  these  lyrics 
itiddentally  shew  that  the  same  pen,  which  traced  them 
on  paper,  is  not  less  responsible  for  the  plays,  which  bear 
the  same  name. 

The  order  of  the  collection  is  manifestly  <?Asual,  arbitrary, 
nod  unauthoritative.  The  first  and  second  stanzas  deserve  to 
be  considered  anion^  the  best  in  point  of  thought  and  style  ; 
but  they  constitute  an  abrupt  commencement.  As  there  is 
no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  the  author  interposed — 
always  premising  that  the  whole  is  due  to  one  pen,  for  we 
cannot  be  absolutely  sure  of  so  much  as  that — the  arrange- 
ment must  be  due  to  W.  H.,  Thorpe,  or  the  typographer. 
Of  the  persons,  who  held  the  IMSS.,  our  knowledge  is  restricted 
to  the  bare  statement  of  Meres  in  1598,  that  the  Sonnets 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  friends — whom  or  how  many,  we 
do  not  learn;  there  is  the  possibility*  that  the  holder  of 
some  may  have  been  the  recipient  of  sonnets  by  other  lite- 
tftry  flft(uaintanccs,  and  that  he  placL'd  all  such  tritles  together 
without  distinction;  nor  would  any  attempt  at  a  new  arrange- 
ment be  of  great  avail,  when  the  context  of  each  sonnet,  or 
at  least  each  short  succession  of  sonnets,  is  so  evidently  the 
fruit  of  sonic  nionientary  impulse  or  some  passing  impression. 

In  TheHd^i  of  Edicard  ISJ.,  1596,  n  Hne  also  forms  tlie 
concluding  one  of  the  04th  Sonnet,  from  which  the  inference 
may  be  that  the  latter  was  conipo&ed  about  the  same  time, 
while  the  recollection  of  the  image  was  fresh  in  the  writer\s 
luind^  and>  moreover,  that  the  series  was  at  this  date  in  pro- 
gress of  occasional  formation,  as  some  idea  struck  Shake.spear 
amid  his  ordinary  work,  and  that  the  most  recent  inspira- 
tions were  retained  till  some  one  begged  them  or  borrowed 
them.  At  any  rate,  when  the  day  came  for  bringing  them 
to  Ught,  a  complete  text,  so  far  aa  we  know,  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  more  jwrsons,  Shakcspoar  hardiy  inclusive. 
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There  is  also  the  singular  expression,  ^  prophetic  soul,^  in 
No.  107,  above  printed,  which  reappears  in  Hamlet. 

llie  opinion,  if  such  a  word  may  be  allowed,  that  there 
is  UD  inner  sense  in  the  Sonnets,  on  ^hich  we  can  safely 
depend;  receives  a  confirniation,  if  a  feeble  one,  from  the 
disregard  of  the  sequence  of  1609  in  the  collective  volume  of 
1640,  where  the  arrangement  is  entirely  dift'erent,  and  the 
quatorzains  present  themselves  in  the  shape  of  detached 
sentiments — indeed  much  in  that,  in  which  I  apprehend  that 
they  were  periodically  composed.  The  edition  of  1640  had 
equally  no  critical  supervision,  and  was  little  more  than  a 
bookseller's  venture,  comprising,  like  the  third  edition  of 
the  PUgTitn,  1612,  pieces  not  hy  Shakespear,  It  was  the 
last  chance  of  separating  from  the  sonnets  written  by  the 
poet  any  not  from  his  pen»  looking  at  the  inferiority  and 
even  the  incongruity  of  some  of  the  series  and  the  suspicious 
circumstances,,  under  which  the  book  was  ushered  into  exist- 
ence; and  it  was  a  chance,  which  it  was  not  the  cue  of  the 
bookBeller  to  regard. 

The  Sonnets  are  certainly  open  to  many  strictures.  They 
strike  one  as  an  inconsequent  rhapsody;  the  sentiment  is 
often  thin  and  Weak,  the  diction  poor,  and  the  metre  faulty. 
Yet  tlie  case  stands  with  them,  as  it  does  with  the  remaining 
poems,  differently  from  the  dramatic  series.  There  may  be 
in  places  insertions  of  words  and  even  portions  of  lines,  made 
necessary  by  the  defective  state  of  the  printer's  copv ;  yet 
aubstantially  we  hold  in  our  hands  to-day  the  ipsi^sltna  verba 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

If  the  Sonnets  were  arranged  by  an  editor,,  it  must  have 
surely  been  one,  who  was  ignorant  of  any  covert  allusion  or 
any  necessity  for  consecutiveness;  but  the  presumption  is^that 
the  printer  received  from  Thorpe  the  MSS.  much  as  they 
came  to  hand  from  various  sources,  and  committed  the  154 
quatorzains  to  type,  as  we  at  present  see  them.  The  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  wears  the  aspect  of  having  been  the  product 
of  those  years,  when  the  writer  was  engaged  in  London  in 
revising  other  men's  labours,  and  possibly  in  taking  parts  in 
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the  performances.  Had  he  written  them  in  or  near  the  year 
of  is^ue,  I  apprehend  that  they  would  ha\'e  been  very  differ- 
ent; and,  again,  had  a  sensible  proportion  been  the  fruit  of 
maturer  thought,  the  contrast  would  have  been  unmistakably 
powerful.  As  the  matter  stands*  the  entire  work  ia  of  the 
same  second-rate  leaven — -a  companion  to  the  sonnets  of 
Constable,  Watson,  and  Barntield ;  and  the  encomium  of 
Meres  in  1598,  if  it  is  not  accurate  criticism  or  criticism  at 
&lli  is  just  the  sort  of  praise,  which  he  extends  to  the  three 
writers  above  named,  and  which  is  the  best  deserved,  I  take 
it,  by  Constable  of  all  the  four,  although  we  must  not  forget 
that  Watson  was  almost  the  pioneer  in  this  class  of  com- 
position and  in  the  imitation  of  the  Italian  school. 

In  some,  if  not  too  many  of  the  Sonnets  forsooth  we 
see  the  poetiLal  expres.^ion  of  the  author  in  Its  earliest  and 
rawest  form.  The  inequality  of  merit  and  power  are  to  be 
securely  atti'ibuted,  not  to  any  process  of  revision,  but  to  the 
term  of  years,  over  which  the  accumulation  of  niatter  seems 
to  have  spread,  that  is  to  say,  from  1594,  when  Shakespear 
was  thirty,  to  1603,  when  he  was  forty,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent growth  of  tttste  and  experience.  Yet  few  will  be 
probably  found  to  contend  that,  had  the  poet  written  no- 
thing else,  we  should  be  thinking  of  him  to-day,  as  we  do; 
his  strength  was  clearly  not  in  the  sonnet^  nor  indeed  in 
lyrical  work  of  any  kind.  Hewas  essentially  the  Dramatist 
In  the  Play  his  genius  found  full  scope,  and  in  the  Play 
alone;  with  many  brilliant  exceptions,  even  the  interspersed 
&otig»  are  comparatively  inferior. 

Taking  the  main  bulk  of  tlie  collection  of  1609,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  chronologically  concurrent  with  the  first  and 
second  epochs  of  dramatic  work,  when  Shakespear  passed 
through  the  experimental  stage  of  editorial  recension  to  that 
of  original  authorship,  but  when  the  power  to  create  ffamletf 
f^ar^  OthcSo,  and  the  7'cmpesi  could  onlv  just  be  surmised 
from  the  superiority  of  the  second  series  of  dramas  to  their 
predecessors.  The  poet  never  displayed  a  parallel  advance 
iu  lyrical  poetry,  partly  perchance  from  want  of  leisure  and 
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the  more  lucrative  retums  from  the  theatres,  yet  also  partly 
from  the  consciausiiess  of  a  Ic^a  marked  beiit  in  the  other 
directiim. 

Whatever  jud^ent  may  be  passed  on  these  effusions  as 
poetical  efforts,  they  are  uot  inferior  in  tliat  respect  to 
Tmiw  and  Adon'ur  and  /.i/rrccT,  and  they  are  infinitely  more 
interesting  and  important  as  biographictd  documents  and 
guides,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  expressed  and  written 
to  the  contrary;  that  they  are  unequal  in  merit  niny  be  set 
down  to  their  intermittent  production  under  various  influ- 
ences. Within  these  lines  I  irrevocably  assert  that  the 
means  are  supplied  to  us  of  adding  very  sensibly  to  our 
acquaintance  with  a  very  obscure  subject,  and  of  drawing 
nearer  to  a  tiresomely  mysterious  and  reticent  personality, 
That  is  their  worth — their  sole  worth.  I  rejoice  that  we 
posses.^  then).  I  grieve  that  tliey  are  so  mediocre.  Yet, 
had  they  been  of  a  finer  yarn,  they  might — probably  would 
— have  been  less  fruitful  in  co-operative  suggestion,  lliese 
and  the  other  lyrics  are  to  be  broadly  and  mainly  regarded 
and  estimated,  not  only  as  JnvenUia^  but  as  literary  exer- 
cises more  or  less  foreign  to  the  true  gift  of  the  writer. 

The  antecedent  comparison  with  13arnfield  extends  be- 
yond the  style  and  cast  of  thought:  for  it  is  plain  that, 
when  he  composed  his  Sonnets,  Shakespear,  who  in  the  Venm 
and  Adonis  and  Lrtcreve  had  adopted  a  difFereut  class  of  story 
as  his  groundwork,  was  also  inHuenced  by  the  Virgilinn 
model  so  transparent  in  W\^  AffeiiiojuUc  Sbepkerd^  awd  trace- 
able back  to  Greek  and  even  Oriental  sentiment,  where  the 
relationship  was  less  fanciful  and  more  gross.  Let  us  re- 
collect, however,  that  he  was  the  senior  of  Barnfield  by  a 
decade,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  something  better 
from  a  man  of  thirty,  Shakespear ^s  age  in  1594,  than  from 
one  of  twenty,  Barufield^s  aj^  in  the  same  y^nr. 

The  extreme  youth,  of  Barnfield  excuses  the  blemishes  of 
style,  costume,  and  matter.  The  classical  wHters  served  as 
general  patterns  in  those  days,  and  in  addition  to  them  the 
Italian  school  had  besun  to  exercise  an  inHuence  of  a  rather 
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despotic  nature  on  tlie  English,  sentimental  writers.  Bam- 
ticld,  when  he  took  an  old  man's  part  in  hU  lirst  poem,  acted 
in  deference  to  the  early  Italian  conceit  countenanced  by 
Petrarch  no  lesa  than  by  Virgil ;  and  he  to  aonie  extent 
followed  up  the  same  aitifitial  and  pointless  device  in  the 
sonnets  appended  to  his  Cyjithia,  1595.  The  models  fur- 
nished by  Watson  and  other  earlier  masters  in  this  school  of 
writing  were  also  of  service  to  Shakespear. 

The  irresponsible  power  of  the  sonneteer  is  felt  by  no 
one  io  stronglv  as  the  Bonnetccr  himself,  who  has  been 
accustomed  at  all  times  to  use  his  discretion  with  freedom 
and  impunity*  Taking  the  Ifll  items  vhich  contpose  the 
Shakespear  series,  the  theories,  hypotheses,  and  guesses  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  the  meaning  or  aim  of  much  that  is 
found  there  establi&h  the  acknowledged  existence  of  am- 
biguity ;  and  this  feature  has  been  deepened  and  aggravated 
bjr  our  ignorance  of  the  daily  and  intimate  life  of  the  poet 
during  all  the  years  of  his  separate  residence  in  London. 
It  13  no  satisfaction  or  assistance  to  be  informed  that  there 
is  perhaps  no  person  of  the  period,  occupying  a  similar 
position,  of  whom  we  know  so  much ;  for  there  is  none  as 
to  whom  a  distant  age  has  been  taught  to  acquire  so  keen 
a  curiosity. 


CHAPTER  XU 


Biogiiiphical  leeaon  of  the  Bonnets — Herbert  &nt3  EoutlnamptoH — The  Essex 
plot — Perfomiaiice  of  a  ecene  from  a  play  in  various  parts  of  London 
— Bartholomew  Griffin  and  bis  Pidtata^Obsstvatioas  on  the  question 
of  complexion — One  of  the  day — ^Analogj  ia  Othdio — Shakespear  sod 
Jonson'e  Maiqxca  of  Biacknesi  and  Beauty-^The  Prince  of  Morocco  in 
the  McrcJiont  of  Fenic* — Tirtne  of  contraries — A  ^^oathfol  reminiscence 
of  Stmtford  in  Sonnet  143 — Despondent  vein  in  some  of  tbe  series — 
Hints  at  rleatfa  and  even  suicide — Parallel  passages  from  Hamltt  and 
Metwure  for  Mraiurt  iilastratire  of  olhezs  in  the  Sonnets  and  jn  Mon- 
taigne on  the  subject  of  Death — Autobiographical  worth  of  the 
Sonnets— Two  of  the  group  widely  separated  placed  side  by  side  (Nos. 
2  and  73)— TUc  writer  prematurely  old  at  forfy — Shake&pear's  absten- 
tion from  complimentary  addresses— Critical  Eummaiy — Br.  Giles 
Fletcher,  Shakespear's  contemporary,  on  the  nature  oJ  thia  clilBS  of 
writing — ^Diayton'a  Idea — Teanyson'a  Maud. 


In  lieu  of  a  auccession  of  amatory  and  fanciful  exercises, 
written  at  intervals  under  the  sway  of  various  humours,  and 
BO  embodying,  in  common  with  the  whole  race  of  such 
products,  the  loose  recollections  of  hygoue  years^  a  certain 
type  of  modem  scholarship  discloses  to  us  not  merely  un- 
suspected material  for  the  biography  of  the  writer  but  for 
the  secret  annals  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  assisted 
in  distinguishing  passages  in  the  lives  of  Lord  Herbert  and 
Lord  Southampton,  the  rivalry  between  the  poet  and  the 
former  nobleman  in  the  affections  of  Mary  Fitton,  a  maid  of 
honour  to  the  queen,  the  discontent  of  Shakespear  with  his 
lot  as  a  player,  and  his  gratilication  at  the  return  of  South- 
ampton to  liberty  and  favour  on  the  accession  of  James  I. 
There  i^mains,  over  and  above,  the  conventional  courtship 
by  the  sonneteer  of  the  fair  youth  with  the  golden  locks, 
who  is  identified  with  Herbert,  and  the  apparent  union  of 
the   dark    lady  with   him,  succeeded  by  a  renewal  of  the 
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original  complaint^  as  if  the  order,  in  which  wc  h&ve  re- 
ceived the  mattei',  was  false. 

Herbert  and  Southampton  figure  at  the  actual  Court  of 
the  queen  as  two  dissolute  aiid  turbulent  young  men,  of 
v-honi  one  seduces  Mary  Fitton,  and  refuses  to  marry  her, 
and  the  other  seduces  Elizabeth  Vernon,  daughter  of  John 
Vernon  of  Hodnet  in  Shropshire,  and  makes  her  at  the  last 
moment'  that  imperfect  reparation  in  August,  1598,  on  hia 
return  to  London  from  serving  under  Essex  m  Spain  and 
Ii^Iand.  They  both  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  their  royal 
mistress :  the  former  on  this  account,  the  latter  for  this  nnd 
graver  reasons.  The  patron  of  Shakespear  was  disgraced  in 
1598  through  the  commission  of  a  serious  misdemeanour, 
and  in  1601  was  implicated  in  the  Esses  plot,  for  which 
Ksaex  and  himself  were  capitallv  condemned  on  Thursday, 
February  19,  ICOl.^  Cecil,  who  is  found  at  this  I'ery  juncture 
refenring  to  him  as  "  the  poor  young  Earl^""  saved  him  from 
the  scaffold;  but  he  was  imprisoned  during  the  remaiuder  of 
Elizabeth^s  reign.  Hie  107th  Sonnet  is  pronounced  by  some 
to  commemorate  his  release-  When  James  I.  came  to  the 
throne,  authors  were  not  afraid  to  deliver  eulogies  on  Essex, 
and  to  inscribe  them  to  Southampton  and  others  about  the 
Court. 

The  wild  political  scheme,  which  cost  the  Earl  of  Essex 
his  life,  and  which  we  appear  to  see  foreshadowed  !n  the 
Earl's  preface  under  the  initials  J.  B.  to  Sir  Henry  Savile*s 
TacitH^i  1598,  where  he  metaphorically  speaks  of  the  troubles 
at  Rome  through  "  a  good  Prince  governed  by  evil  miiiistera," 
"  the  misery  of  a  torn  and  distracted  State,"  and  so  on,  which  re- 
sponds to  the  occurrences  in  London  two  or  three  years  later,  is 
associated  with  a  bespoken  performance  in  the  public  streets 

^  Whsn  ehe  was  on  the  ere  of  becoming  a  mothec.  Ho  behaved  vo»e 
tbiui  the  poetr  who  entered  toto  a  prenupti&l  boiid  six  mObths  prior  Lo  the 
birth  of  Sasanna  ShaJtespiiar,  cor  did  ihc  noblemaa  perhap^i  sbare  tbs 
pvct's  lifeloag  coascipntiona  qualms. 

'  Letter  from  John  Bradshawe  to  Sir  Lionel  Tollemacbe,  Vcbniory  24, 
1800-1. 
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prior  to  the  ilay  fixed  for  the  execution  of  tlie  c(f7ip  {Tkai,  of  a 
theatrical  spectacle  repitsentlng  the  deposition  of  Richard  II,, 
an  episode,  of  which  the  application  was  apt  to  be  brought 
home  to  Elizabeth  by  the  papal  bull  of  1396,  deposing  her 
as  a  Iieretic,  and  by  the  actual  discovery  of  a  Spanish  project 
for  the  invasion  of  England  through  one  Kichai'd  Grafton, 
a  citizen  of  London,^  who  had  resided  in  Spain,  and  had 
suffered  losses  there  and  during  the  Spanish  naval  ofwrations 
on  the  Irish  coasts  in  1588,  The  actors  were  kept  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  drift  of  the  show,  which  was  represented  as  "an 
old  play,"  and  not  likely  to  draw  many  people;  and  Augus- 
tine Phillips,  one  of  the  cast,  accordingly  received  forty 
shillings  in  aid.  There  is  no  hint  of  the  direct  interposition 
of  Shakespear ;  the  person  who  engaged  the  company  is 
officially  said  to  have  been  Sir  Giles  Merrick,  who  looked  on 
the  matter  as  a  happy  auxiliary  stroke ;  yet  there  is  a 
powerful  probability,  that  a  rumour  of  the  intention  came 
to  tiie  ears  of  the  poet,  and  that  he  had  advisedly  kept  out 
of  the  way.  His  father,  who  died  at  Stratford  in  the  same 
autumn,  may  have  been  previously  ill,  and  have  calEed  for 
his  presence.  Phillips  was  examined  before  the  Council; 
but  neither  he  nor  the  company  suAercd  any  penal  con- 
sequences. 

Essex  alone  fell.^  The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
dramatic  feature  in  the  conspiracy  were  moat  extraordinary. 
The  queen  herself,  in  a  conversation  with  AVilliarn  Lambartie 
the  historian,  August  4,  1601,  when  he  waited  on  her  to 
submit  to  her  hi.s  Ptrndecia  Uohdonnn,  and  she  accidentally 
or  otherwise  openeil  the  book  at  the  reign  of  Ilichard  11., 
said :  "  I  am  Richard  the  Second,  know  yee  not  that? ""  He 
replied:  '^Such  a  wicked  imagination  was  determined  and 
attempted  by  a  most  unkind  gentleman — the  most  adorned 
creature    that    ever    your   Maiestie   made-''      The    queen 

1  He  was  perliaps  related  to  WiUiam  Graftoti,  captain  of  Our 
Lrtdy. 

*  Id  tile  Hat  of  those  implioaLod  wd  6do  caroes  sobMqnently  connected 
with  the  Gtmpowder  Flot  of  1£05.     Uaijldd  HISS.,  190S,  pp,  6(1-7. 
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fnrther  remarked :  "  He  that  will  forget  God,  will  also 
forget  his  benefactors ;  this  trogedie  was  played  fouitie  times 
in  open  streets  and  houses;"  and  Elizabeth  incidentally 
luentioncd  that  a  portrait  of  Richard  II.  had  been  presented 
to  her  by  Lord  Luiiiley — just  then  an  equivocal  g:ift.  South- 
ampton '  was  scarcely  less  guilty  than  Essex ;  but  his  youth 
pleaded  for  him^and  in  the  eaily  part  of  1605  Love's  Labor's 
Lusty  which  had  been  jiresented  at  Court  in  January  of  the 
year,  when  the  queen  was  not  present,  was  performed  before 
Anne  of  Dennmrk  in  a  very  effective  manner^  as  a  graceful 
thank-otfcring^  nt  Southampton  House,  there  being  no  other 
play  in  readiness,  and  llichard  Burbage  recommorjding  this 
piece,  which  (he  said)  would  for  wit  and  mirth  please  her 
Majesty  exceedingly.  The  author  not  improbably  took  a 
part. 

The  esact  nature  of  the  play,  or  rather  scene  from  a  play, 
introduced  into  the  late  tragical  episode,  has  been  variously 
statotl.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  piece  on  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  which  the  deposition  of  his  predecessor  was 
introduced,  anterior  to  that  of  Shakespear  as  we  possess  it;  and 
the  printed  copies  of  the  latter  do  not  comprise  this  iiicidcnt 
previously  to  the  second  issue  of  1608,  vrhere  the  title-page 
announces  for  the  first  time  "new  additions  of  the  Farlia- 
nient  Scsne  and  the  deposing  of  King  Richard.^''  This  novel 
feature,  at  least  in  type,  was  possibly  a  recension  by  the 
poet  of  the  obnoxious  political  nmnifesto  of  IGOl,  which 
then  existed  in  MS*  as  pait  of  another  work,  and  in  1608 
was  deemed  presentable  without  danger  or  ofTence.  Hut  the 
attitude  of  Bacon  toward  his  early  patron  and  benefactor 
E^sex  was  not  soon  forgotten,  and  in  fact  survived  him,  for 
a  separate  edition  of  the  A^logy  was  printed  as  late  as 

^  IC  is  not  V9.SJ  to  decide  whetber  3b  is  to  this  coblemsa  or  to  liis 
Bocce^sor  \n  tbe  title,  that  we  ^boold  ascribe  tbe  anecdote  aiiont  Ifco 
meeting  ia  the  OzfoH  lK>ok»hop,  Tvbcn  tbe  Ear!  went  to  ioquire  for  tbe 
Anaiomy  of  Mdancholg,  aad  was  inLrodaccd  Lq  UilrtoD^  who  bappBoed  tu 
be  Lbere. 
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If  we  decline  to  accept  the  view,  that  the  batch  of 
Sonnets  embraces  within  it  covert  allusions  and  clues  merely 
flwaiting  pursuit,  and  constitutes  an  unique  biographical 
thesaurus,  and  treat  them  as  occupying  the  same  station  as 
their  numerous  analogues  in  our  own  and  other  languages 
and  literatures,  alike  ancient  and  modern,  the  really  tangible 
points  are  very  few  and  relatively  immaterlaL  Supposing 
that  we  admit  the  revelations  as  genuine  and  sincere,  it  is  a 
logical  seguitut\  that  all  the  extant  collections  of  the  same 
class  are  to  be  similarly  interpreted,  and  many  and  many  a 
literary  life  rettritten,  saving  only  those  instances,  whei*e  the 
author  has  left  a  disclaimer. 

Sonnet  S3  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  composed  just  when  circumstances  led  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  theatrical  performances  in  I^ondon  in  1593  and 
the  appearance  of  Shakespear  as  a  lyrical  writer.  He 
appears  to  glance  at  his  Own  dot  too  successful  efforts 
as  a  performer  of  parts,  and  to  point  to  his  books,  that 
is,  his  two  poems,  as  pleaders  for  him^ — not  surely  from 
their  subject-matter,  perchance  from  their  literary  preten- 
sions. 

In  Sonnet  27  there  are  these  lines  :— 

"^  Weary  witli  toil  I  hasten  to  my  bed, 
TTie  dear  repose  for  limbB  with  trapel  tir'd  ; 
But  tlieii  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  ray  mind,  when  body's  work's  exptr'd  : 
For  tiien  my  thoughts  (Jar /ram  where  I  abide) 
intend  a  zealous  pilg^rimage  to  thee — " 


What  are  we  to  infer  hence,  if  it  is  not  that  the  author  had 
paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  a  distan^^e,  and  on  bis  return 
brooded  over  the  severance?  But  in  No.  41  comes  a  dis- 
closure thatj  besides  the  male  friend,  who  resides  far  enough 
away  to  render  the  journey  to  and  fro  fatiguing,  there  is  a 
third  party  to  be  considered,  that  party  a  woman ;  for  the 
sonneteer  says  :=— 
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"Getitle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won,' 
Beaittenne  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  aftsail'd  ; 
And  lehen  a  woman  moos,  u)hat  maman't  ton 
Will  Bourly  leave  her,  till  she  have  prevailed  ? 
Ab  me  !  but  yet  thou  mightat  thy  suit  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  atid  thy  straying-  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
ll^here  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  twofold  truth  ; 
Hers  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
'riiine  by  thy  beauty  being  falae  to  me," 

A  rival  is  superseding  the  writer  in  the  affection  of  the 
.       woman,  and  in  tlie  next  stauza  (a  rare  example  of  sequential 
propriety)  has  married  her.     For  Shakespear  immediately 
I      proceeds : — 

I  "That  thoQ  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  ^ef, 
^^^  And  yet  it  may  he  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly ; 

^^^h  That  she  hath  thee^  ia  of  my  wailing  chief, 

^^^^  A  loss  ill  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly — " 

llicse  poor  lines  can  impart  only  that  the  man,  by  marriage, 
has  inflicted  a  double  wrong,  in  depriving  his  friend  of  his 
society  as  a  oacheior,  and  of  the  womftn  of  whom  that  friend 
was  enamoured.  But  the  quatorzain  concludes  witli  this 
felicitous  consolation : — 

'■'  But  here's  my  joy  ; '  my  friend  and  I  nre  ono  ^ 
Sweet  flattery  !    Then  she  loves  me  alone," 


*  &e  in/m  ID  the  Note  on  Titut  AndTonieug,  That  drama  and  the 
Firit  Part  of  Jimry  V/,,  as  altered  by  Shskeapcar,  wcra  before  him. 
pcrhapa,  about  the  same  poiot  ot  time.  The  tifro  passA^es  may  be  given 
side  bj  aide : — 

Hfrtrg  y'L,  Pt.  I-  V.  3.  Titui  AndrsnicM. 

*',Su/  She's   beautiful,   and   there-  '"She  Ib  a  woman,  therefore  may  be 

fofe  to  be  woo'd ;  woo^  ; 

She  ia  a  woman;    therefore  to  he  She  id  a  woman ^  therefore  may  be 

■won—"  won—" 

When  Tiita  AndronieuM  waa  printed  in  1694,  the  two  other  dntnuu  itlU 
remaiaed  in  MS. 

*  A  somewhat  einiil&r  form  oCCurd  in  Constable's  Diaiia,  1S92  {Sonnet 
28  Of  HaElitl's  ed.  tSCS)  ;— 

^'  But  joy  LD  this  (though  Fate  'gaiuat  me  repine) 
Uy  Ycne  still  tires  to  witne«s  thee  divine." 
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— ft  position  which  the  new  husband,  unless  he  was  unusually 
generous  or  unusually  phlegmatic,  was  scarcely  likely  to  ac- 
knowledge or  relish.  When  we  reach  No,  50,  however,  an 
expedition  on  horseback  to  the  residence  of  the  couple  has 
been  undertaken  ;  and  a  succession  of  stanzas  is  occupied  by 
a  whimsical  rhfipsody,  of  which  the  exact  purport  or  drift  is 
problem aticftl,  as  the  allusions  are  directed  to  an  individual, 
that  individual  almost  beyond  question  a  man;  the  lady 
disappears  for  a  season.  We  come  across  her  once  more, 
however,  in  Stanza  SOj  where  an  altogether  novel  piece  of 
news  meets  the  eye,  for  here  the  rival  is  described  as  a 
poetical  contemporary,  who  has  better  succeeded  in  pane- 
gyrizing the  lady.  So  many  bards  celebrated  so  many 
obdurate  or  inconstant  damsels  at  this  time,  that  identifica- 
tion might  prove  impossible,  nor  could  we  sufler  ourselves 
to  be  guided  by  the  sonneteer's  acknowledgment  of  the 
superior  genius  of  his  opponent.  At  any  rate  he  was  a 
verse-writer.  For  how  can  we  otherwise  translate  into  plain 
prose  the  following  lines? — 


"O,  Ibnw  I  faint,  wlien  I  of  you  do  write, 

Knowiu™  a  bettor  stHrlt  doUi  use  your  name. 
And  in  tlie  pi'siee  thereof  Epeiidg  nl\  his  might. 
To  nuke  me  tongue-tiedj  epcalting  of  your  fame 
But^ince  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  tli^  proudest  ^ail  dotli  bear, 
My  siiucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  hia, 
On  your  broad  mtiiu  doth  wilfully  appear—'" 

In  1596  Bartholomew  Griffin  published  Ftdeasa,  more 
Chaste  than  Khid^in  which  he  borrowed  passages  from  Vcnta 
atid  Adojiis  and  elsewhere.  But  his  sonnets,  like  those  of 
Shakespear,  may  have  bee]i  in  existence  before  they  were 
printed,  and  the  more  famous  writer,  who  may  here  pose 
as  the  humbler  one  poeticd  ticeJiil&y  may  have  been  unaware 
that  Griffin  was  his  debtor.  It  really  appears  to  me  un- 
worthy of  serious  notice  that  more  than  one  critic  has 
identified  the  person  shadowed  in  the  above-quoted  lines 


with   Christopher  Marlowe,  who    died  in  130S,  and  from 
whose  pen  we  have  nothing  answering  to  the  description. 

I  submit  for  consideration  t!iese  points  in  default  of  any 
better  solution:  (1)  Griffin  was  not  only  &  Warwicksliire 
man,  hiiE  appetu-s  to  have  belonged  to  a  pliice  so  near  to 
Stratfotti  as  Coventry;  {ti)  He  knew  the  ancient  family  of 
Kssex  at  Lanibourn,  in  Bct-kshire^  46  miles  from  London; 
(3)  He  had  doubtless  heard  of  his  countrvman'.':  fame  as  a 
poet,  for  there  is  evidence  that  he  had  more  than  had  Vciw-t 
and  Jdo7iii  under  his  eyes;  (4)  Shakes^war's  80t.li  Sonnet 
suggests  his  acquaintance  M-ith  the  literary  gifts  of  a  con- 
temporary, wlio  had  been  more  successful  than  him  in 
infjratiating  himself  with  a  common  lady  friend  at  a  diiitancc 
from  London,  j-et  at  one  accessible  on  horseback,  even  if 
not  without  fatigue.  I  tncrelv  ask  :  Did  Fides.sa  dwell  at 
Lam  bourn,  and  had  Shakespcar  met  Iier  there  or  elsewhere? 
If  she  relentetl,  and  married  GrifiFin,  his  nuptial  state  was  uf 
brief  duration^  for  his  wife  (whoever  she  was — her  name  was 
Katherine)  beeanse  a  widow  in  1G02. 

No.  107,  which  is  elsewhere  quoted  at  length,  has  not 
exhausteil  the  strangely  elaborate  picture  of  devotion,  dis- 
content, almost  despair,  and  indeed  Nus.  97  and  98  permit  ua 
to  judge*  so  far  as  we  may  judge  at  all  from  such  witncssest 
that  the  poet  has  not  revisited  his  married  fj-ietid,  nor  the 
latter  hin^  and  that  the  t^a  continue  to  live  at  a  distance 
sufficient  to  make  a  meeting  difficult.  }lut  No.  107,  just 
cited,  goes  farthei',  as  it  embodies  a  tolerably  straightforward 
and  distinct  reference  to  the  change  of  dynasty  in  1603  and 
to  "an  olive  of  endless  age"  in  James  L  and  his  house. 

The  liiTth  and  144th  of  the  series  present  the  aspect  of 
being  readable  side  by  side : — 

'In  tlie  old  age  black  waa  not  "  Two  luves  I  have  of  comfort  and 
CDUiiteil  fair^  Jefiptiir, 

Or  if  it  were,  it  bgrouot  beauty'a      \Vliifh  likp  two  spirits  dosug');eiit 

me  still ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  sue-      The  better  aiigel  is  B  man  right 
ces9ive  heir,  IWi 
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And    beauty    glander'd   witli    a 

bastard  shame  : 
For  since  each  Imnd  htith  put  on 

nature's  power, 
FairiDg  the  foul  with  art's  false 

borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  liath  no  name,  no 

holy  hour, 
Bat  is  profanM,  if  not  Lives  in 

d  iegrace. 
Therefore  my  mietreas'  eyes  are 

raven  lilack. 
Her  eyes  bo  suited ;   atiil  tbey 

moumeTs  seem 
At  Buch  who,  not  horn  fair,  no 

beauty  latk. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  falsa 

egbecm  ; 

Vet  SD  they  mDurn^  becom- 
ing of  their  woe. 
That    every    tongue    says, 
beauty  should  look  so." 


TliiO    worser    spirit     a     wom<iii 

coloured  ill. 
Tu  nin  me  soon  to  hell  my  female 

evil 
Temptetb  my  better  angel  from 

my  aide, 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to 

be  &  devil, 
\Tqundiag  hU  purity  with    her 

fonl  pride- 
And  whether  that  rny  angel  be 

turu'd  fiend, 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directlv 

tell: 
But  being  tioth  from  me,  both 

to  each  friend, 
I  guesa  one  angel  in  tmother's 

hell. 
Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know, 

but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my 
good  one  oat." 


So  far  as  any  sense  is  capable  of  being  extracted  from 
8uch  wild  and  vague  utterances,  which  bespeak  early  com- 
position and  an  undisciplined  and  immature  taste,  the 
marriage  of  the  lady  has  proved  in  the  ■Writer's  opinion 
inauspicicius  alike  for  her  husband  and  for  him.  She  is  a 
person  of  dark  complexion  and  of  such  a  type  of  beauty  as 
was  not  formerly  admired,  and  there  is  the  danger,  lest  she 
should  by  her  conduct  or  diapositlon  shorten  her  parttier  s 
days. 

So  early  as  1599-lGOO  a  play  had  been  accepted  by 
Philip  Henalowe,  entitled  Tfie  Spanish  Moor's  Tragedy;  it 
waa  the  composite  work  of  three  couteniporary  dramatists, 
Decker,  Haughton,  and  Day;  but  nothing  is  positively 
ascertained  about  its  history  beyond  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  identical  with  a  piece  publi-shed  in  1657  under  the 
title  of  LusCa  Dommi<yti^  or.  The  Lwriiviaus  Queen^  when 
it  was  attributed  to  Marlowe.    There  was  a  prevalent  feeling 
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about  the  time,  when  the  two  abovo-priuted  sonnets  were 
written,  that  a  certain  attraction  resided  in  a  swarthy  hue 
and  dark  eye.'i,  nor  was  it  out  of  favour  in  IBO^,  when 
Joi:ison  presented  at  Court  his  Masqtie  of  Blackness,  where 
Niger  is  made  to  say : — 

'^To  do  «  kind  otid  ciireful  fatlier'a  part. 
In  satisfying  every  pensive  hcflrt 
Of  these  ray  daughters,  rry  most  lovtid  Mrtli  ; 
Who,  lljKugli  tliey  were  the  first-form 'd  dames  of  «artU,^ 
And  in  M'hose  ^parkliiip;  and  refulffcnt  vyes 
The  ^turiuus  sun  did  sitill  di-li^iit  ta  rise  ; 
lliougti  lie,  the  besl  jud^e  and  most  furnnil  ciiuse 
Of  all  dames''  beauties,  in  their  lirm  InieH  draws 
Si^ns  of  liis  fervenl'st  Jove ;  and  tJiereby  sLows 
Th«t  in  their  hUicli  the  perfect' st  beaaty  grvvs — " 

And  when  in  the  same  year  Shakespear  produced  Othello^ 
with  whom  be  makes  Desdeinona  fall  in  love^  the  sonneteer 
appears  to  say  that  a  pfejudice  against  blackness  arose>  hut 
^■as  eventually  overcome.  But  tlie  quotation  has  no  farther 
value  than  tlie  clue  which  it  furnislies  to  the  ctaiin  of  dark 
beauties  at  this  period  to  a  fihare  of  admiration;  and  one 
at  least  took  captive  the  heart  of  the  man-friend — a  person 
of  the  same  rank  as  the  writer — in  the  passages  which  I 
have  transcribed.  In  the  -iUt  of  the  Shakespear  series, 
above  quoteil,  there  is  a  passage  which,  if  it  is  intended  to 
point  to  the  dark  lady,  may  import  a  question  of  colour, 
and  the  fairer  complexion  of  the  poet  may  have  fascinated 
by  conti'o&t. 

Blackness,  however,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  masque, 
cedes  the  first  place  to  Beauty;  and  iti  1C07-S  Jonson  pre- 
pared us  a  sequel  his  Masfpit  of  Beauty.  It  \s  immaterial 
to  the  argument  that  Othello  was  probably  not  more  than 
swarthy*  nor  the  heroine,  if  *he  was  a  Venetian,  a  blonde, 
unless  she  was  a  person  of  foreign  origin,  a  Georgian  or 
Circassian,  and  therefore  not  a  person  whom  a  man  of 
Othello's  rank  would  seek  in  marriage.    The  antithesis  is 

'  I  rather  "  forin'd  of  datoe  earth." 
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the  poet\  and  upon  it — the  sympathy  of  contiust — the 
drama  greatly  leans ;  and  he  has  made  !t  stronger  even  than 
he  had  likely  ^yarrant  iu  describing  the  skin  of  the  lady  as 
**  whiter  than  snow  and  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.' 
Moor  is  simply  — Italian  Mora,  the  name  of  a  noble  V'cnetian' 
family,  which  attained  ducal  rank  in  the  fifteenth  century^ 
iti  the  person  of  a  distinguished  soldier. 

T  confess  tliat  I  cannot  coincide  in  the  view,  that  Antnntf' 
and  Ckopatra  falls  within   the  present   category,  or    the^ 
period   of  its  orig'in  would  of  course  have  suited  well — tli 
end  of  1607.     That  drama  is  rather  Asiatic  or  Oriental  in' 
its  eoinplexion  and  costume  than  a  vehicle  for  contrasts  of 
colour,  like  Jonson's  masques  and  Shakespear'"s  Othello.     It 
was   a  sort   of  sequel   and,  as   it  were,  corollary  to  Jidiu^^^ 
Ccesar,  and  both  ivore  based  on  Plutarch.     Nor  is  tliere  anif^^^ 
valid  reason  to  suppose  a  revival  in  Antony  and  Cleoputra 
of  the  phantom  dark  lady  of  the  Somicl%  whom  I  do  not 
trace   outside  those   compositions,  probably  completed,  as^i 
we  hold  them,  befovc  1604.    At  the  same  time^  it  is  cx^j^^ 
cessively  likely  that  Shakespear  had   before  him,  while   lie^i 
was  at  work  on  his  masterly  drama,  the  doctrine  and  force 
of  contraries,  and  such  a  feature  was  at  hand  for  his  discreet 
use    in  the  Spanish   Mour''.i   Tragedy^  if  that   and   Luxfs^^ 
Dom'mion    be    identical,    years    before    Jonsou    wrote    hic^^ 
masques,  yet  when  nearly  b.]\  the  Sonnets  had  been  already 
laid  aside   or   distributed   in    i\lS.      The  voluptuous   atidl^^H 
p&^sionate  t£mperanient  of  the  Lascivious  Quce/i  may  huve^H 
pos^sessed  its  suggestive  value  side  by  side  with  the  Plutarch 
narrative  and  DaniePs  academic  and  tedious  performance,     ^^ 

'  Comp,  HalliweU-Pbillipps,  OulH-nct,  1886,  u.  £.^7-    Webater  may  have 
derived  tbfl  title  of  bis  Wkiie  Devil,  1GI2,  from  the  tract  oatitlod;  "  The 
Wandering:  J^w  telling  Fortanei  to  Englialimcn,"  ICUD  ;  ur  frooi  one 
■ThomaB  AdaaiB's  Sermona  :  pOBsibly  lie  pictured  ViUoria  Coroinl>ona  wi 
an^labaBlciBkla.    iiutwMtt  lUvilwe^fi,  carreDtphraee.    In  a  li'rench  tnui 
Satiou  oE  Brake's  Votfoijes,  1341,  we  are  tofariQed  tbattlie  tigers  oftfieCongO'' 
would  not  abtaclc  a  while  tnau,  but  fell  oq  tbe  blacks,  and  if  tbey  found  ft 
white  maa  and  a  black  ODG  Bleeping  side  by  aide^  Ibey  Wuuld  Lafce  Urn  lattcc 
and  leave  the  former.    Tbcse  t^^era  were  leopards. 


be 
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The  Lyrical  Work 

In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  Clnudio  makes  a  merit  of 
heiiig  prepared  to  accept  Hero,  "  were  she  an  Ethiope," 
which  might  either  bespeak  him  a  fair  man,  or  the  play 
anterior  to  the  sonnet  or  sonnets  where  dark  complexions 
are  more  favourably  viewed. 

ITiere  is  the  additional  consideration  to  be  regarded, 
that,  if  Shakespear  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Masque  of  lilachiiess  in  MS.  (for  it  was  not  published  till 
1608),  the  idea  of  the  two  sonnets,  whit'h  are  placed  to- 
gether far  comparison  or  cullatioii,  was  more  than  possibly 
i^uggestcd  by  tliat  work,  of  which  the  fame,  as  a  sun'cessful 
and  splendid  court  pageant,  could  hardly  e:>cape  general 
notice;  and  I  mention  for  what  it  may  be  worth  the 
circumstance  that,  when  the  production  in  question  and 
the  Maspic  of  Bamdy  came  out  in  one  volume,  they  pur- 
ported to  be  printed  for  no  other  than  Thomas  Thor(>e. 
Should  it  have  been  the  case  that  the  allusions  to  Blackness 
fell  under  the  eye  of  Shakespear,  before  he  wrote  the  sonnets 
numbered  137  and  144,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  new, 
if  &  Tery  slight,  illustrative  point,  and,  on  the  other^  a 
farther  extension  of  the  period,  over  which  tbe  collection 
spread  itself,  before  it  saw  the  light. 

Shakespear  was  certainly  not  scrupulous  in  his  use  of 
poetical  licence.  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  he  had  ali-eady 
m&de  the  Frince  of  Morocco  a  character  and  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Portia;  he  attributes  to  him  fabulous  exploits  in 
the  field  of  battle ;  and,  which  is  more  to  my  purpose,  he 
makes  him  an  apologist  for  his  complexion^'^the  shadowed 
livery  of  the  burniBhed  sun."  But,  in  pleading  for  the  equal 
quality  of  the  blood  beneath  the  sable  skin,  the  poet  went 
farther  than  the  prai.se  or  defence  of  dark  women  of  his 
own  nationality,  and  rather  evinced  that  jgjenerosity  of  senti- 
ment, which  espressed  itself  through  Hamlet,  Shylock,  and 
other  characters,  in  reproof  of  certain  narrow  insular  pre- 
judices. At  the  same  time  the  vii-tuo  of  contrast  was  ever 
present  to  the  artist,  and  he  cotdd  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  drawing  into  service  the  .Ethiopian's  teeth  and  the  bright 
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jewel  hanguig  at  the  ^thiop's  ear.  In  the  Winter's  Tcde^ 
Act  ii.  scene  1,  there  is  a  return,  however,  to  the  question 
of  dark  beauty  in  the  passage:  "yet  black  bra^va^  thej  say, 
become  some  women  best — "  The  topic  certainly  laid  strong 
hold  of  the  writer,  and  manifests  him  as  a  close  observer 
of  the  sex — which  we  need  not  question.  The  desi^ation 
Ethiopian  seems  to  have  been  so  intimately  associated  with 
a  dark  coiiiplexionj  that  Lisle  entitled  his  version  of  Helio- 
dorus  in  IG31,  by  way  of  distinction  and  novelty,  the  Fair 
Ethiopian,  and  Harl.  MS.  7313  contains  an  iiiedited  drama 
of  the  seventeenth  century  called  the  White  JEtkiopian, 
founded  on  the  same  story. 

The  member  of  the  group  just  preceding  the  li-ith  is 
partly  occupied  by  a  domestic  reminiscence  of  Stratford 
in  the  youth  of  the  writer — perhaps  in  his  earliest  married 
life  : »— 

^'  Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  aud  makes  all  awift  despntcli 
In  pursuit  of  th«  thiiiig  she  would  have  stay  ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  cliLlil  holds  ]ier  it)  chaise  "... 

and  the  thought  descends  to  this  anti-climax  ; — 

"So  mmi'st  thiMi  after  tliat  wljiii;li  flies  from  thee, 
Wliilet  I  thy  babe  cJiasb  tlicc  afar  behind  ; 
But  if  thgu  catch  thy  hope,  turn  Lauk  tn  me, 
And  play  the  tiidtlitr's  pnrtt  kiss  me,  be  kind  ; 
So  will  I  pray  that  thcu  iwayst  have  tTiy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loitd  crying  still." 

The  next  quotation  is  from  No.  152 : — 

"III  loving  thee  thou  koow'at  I  axn  furswom, 
Hut  thou  art  twice  fbtsworn,  Xa  me  love  swearing; 
In  act  tky  bed-paw  Liiikp,  and  new  faith  toriij 
la  voiring  new  hate  after  new  lore  bearings — " 


>'  In  an  eariier  placg  I  Imve  cited  other  ilEustratioiu  of  that  side  of  the 
■abject. 
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The  closing  couplet  of  No.  151  is: — 

*'tio  wont  of  caitMience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her  lore,  for  whose  dear  love  I  riae  and  (bH." 

The  two  passages  are  in  immediftte  justaposUion ;  the 
^cond  in  order  assuredly  refers  to  a  woman,  and  the  first  may 
do  so,  more  probably  to  the  wife,  as  the  allusion  would  not 
suit  an  unmarried  woman,  while  the  previous  stanzas  wear  the 
aspect  of  applying  to  the  man  friend,  whom  in  No.  104  he 
aeems  to  intimate  that  hu  had  known  three  years. 

ITie  whole  is  a  tiresome  and  tantalizinff  rigmarole,  much 
of  the  verse  as  poetry  and  even  as  rhythm  of  the  poorest 
quality,  and  the  arrangement  defective,  yet  incapable  of 
rectidcation  by  any  editor,  owing  to  the  piecemeal  fashion 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  printed  volume  accumulated 
during  many  long  years.  Yet  the  whole  context,  while  it 
here  and  there  hardly  bespeaks  a  Shakespearean  parentage, 
has  the  air  of  belonging  to  the  same  train  of  associations. 

The  solf-depredatory  and  hypochondriacal  temperament, 
which  colours  the  Sonnets,  and  points  in  one  or  two  places 
to  death  or  even  suicide  as  a  climax  to  a  blighted  and  dis- 
consolate life,  was  surely  not  an  absolute  invention-^  Was 
it  not  prompted  and  justified  by  unliappy  domestic  condi- 
tions and  an  enforci^d  severance  from  all,  who  should  have 
been  nearest  and  dearest  ?  In  Montaigne  Shakespear  might 
have  met  with  matter  for  both  sides  of  the  argument,  fts  they 
are  delivered  by  Hamlet  himself  and  in  Measure  for  Measure 
by  Claudio.  These  opinions  belong  to  the  period  comprised 
between  the  production  of  those  two  pieces— to  1602-4  or 
thereabout.  The  French  writer  regarded  the  closing  scene 
more  philosophically  than  his  English  foHoMer;  and  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  passages  in  the  plays  satisfies  me  that  our 
poet  was  haunted  during  many  years  by  speculations  on  the 
question  of  self-murder  and  its  spiritual  bearing.  It  may 
be  of  serv-ice  to  place  his  remarks  in  juxtaposition,  and 

^  Wben  NapoI^Q  was  at  Valence  is  1736,  he  seems,  under  an  ansLlogous 
iaflueBce,  to  have  canvassed  the  same  question. 
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^^^^^H          invite  a  comparison  betncen  them  and  his  utterances  in  iiie 

^^^^^H               ne  ts  :— 

^^^^1                HamM  (im2).  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

Mensure  for  Measure  (1604), 

^^^^^^H                "  Ham.    To  be,  or  not  to  be, 

Act  ill.  Sc.  1. 

^^^^^^H                    that  is  the  queHtioti 

"  Claud.     Ay  !  but  to  die,  and 

^^^^^^^           Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  miutl 

go  we  know  not  where  ; 

^^^^^^^H                   to  suffer 

'I'o  lie  LU  cold  obstruction,  and  to 

^^^^^^H            The  aliu^    Bad  arrows  of  out- 

rot; 

^^^^^^B                  rageous 

This  eensible  warm  motion  to  be- 

^^^^^^^H            Or  to  lake  ariT)3  a^iin^t  a  ai^&  of 

come 

^^^^^^^H 

A  kn^ded  clodj  and  the  delighted 

^^^^^^H           And  b^  opposluj^  end  them } — to 

spirit 

^^^^^^1                   die.^to  sleep 

To  blithe  in   fiery  floods,  or   to 

^^^^^^B                  more  >  .  . 

reside 

^^^^^^1          l<'or  it)  that  Ele«p  of  dtath  ffhht 

In  thrilling  r^^ons  of  thick-ribbed         1 

^^^^^^H                   dreams  may  come. 

ice: 

^^^^^^1           Wlien  ire  have  shuffled  off  this 

To  be  impri&on'd  in  the  viewles*        i 

^^^^^^^1                   Riorto,!  coil, 

w  inde. 

^^^^^^V           Must  give  us  pauee ;  there's  the 

And  blown  with  restless  violence 

^^^^^^B 

round  about 

^^^^^^B          That  raakeg  calaTnlty  of  so  long 

llie  pendent  worlds  or  to  be  worse 

^^^^H 

than  woriit 

^^^^^^^H                 For  who  would  liear  the  whips 

Of  those,   thiit  lawleaa   and   in- 

^^^^^^M                  and  ecoms  of  time, 

certain  thou  fights 

^^^^^^1            IVIien  he  himscirmight  his  quietus 

Imagine   howling' — 't  la  too   hor- 

^^^^^^^k 

rible. 

^^^^^^^          With  a  bare  bodkin 

The    weariest  and  moet   loathed 

^^^^^^H          liut  that  the  dread  of  somtithitig; 

worldly  Ufe, 

^^^^^^H                   after  death. 

Tluit  a^e,  ache,  penury,  and  im- 

^^^^^^H            The   undiscover'd  country,  from 

priBOiimcut                                           1 

^^^^^^H                               bourn 

Cbu  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise            1 

^^^^^^1           No  traveller  retuniSj  puzzles  the 

To  what  we  fear  of  death."                      1 

^^^H 

^ 

^^^^^^H          And  makeB  us  rather  bear  tloae 

fl 

^^^^^^H 

■ 

^^^^^^B            Than  fly  to  others  tlnat  we  know 

■ 

^^^^^^^ 

■ 

^^^^^H              Ttiui     coasciecice     does     muke 

H 

^^^^^^H                       Towards  of  us  all — " 

1 

^^^^^B                A^ain  and  again  Shfikespear  reverb  to  the  topic  and  the 

^^^^^H          pain;  and  we  may  make  ^vhat  tLllowance  we  please  for  his 

^^^^^H          acute  intellerttial  sensibility, 

.. 
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licence,  without  slmkiug  Uie  convk-tiou  that  iu  the^  ficvcr&l 
indirect  recorJs  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  autobiography, 
just  as  there  is  in  the  analogous  c'oiifeiisioiis  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  Montaigne.  At  the  ^me  time,  in  a  Jater  pro- 
duction, AfitoiiJ/  mid  Cleopatra^  death  is  treated  more  liglitly 
and  indifferently.  I  am  not  sure  whether  ive  are  to  ascribe 
that  to  the  circunistancesj  to  the  Oriental  temperament  of 
the  heroine.  Regarding  the  Sonnets  as  a  group  of  stanzas 
printed  without  critical  decorum  and  without  final  recension 
by  the  vriter,  perhaps  even  left  in  a  state  not  admitting 
clear  and  consecutive  arrangement^  there  seems  to  be  warrant 
for  turning  the  materia!  there  discoverable  and  select  pas- 
sages in  the  i'lays  to  a  biographical  account  for  the  purpose 
of  shedding  light  on  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Sliakespear, 
which  intervened  between  his  tlcparture  from  Stratford 
about  15S7  and  his  coniparative  emergence  from  obscurity 
in  his  private  relation*  in  1608. 

Two  of  the  number  (ii.  and  Ixxiii.),  which  lie  far  apart  in 
llie  sole  toxt»  deal  with  a  cognate  subject,  and  were  probably, 
with  some  immediately  following  in  order,  among  the  latest 
compositions  in  the  series;  they  contrast  the  man  of  middle 
age  with  his  junior,  whom  he  counsels  to  niarry^  before  he 
becomes  such  another  as  himself,  and  in  order  to  transmit 
his  type  to  posterity.  There  are  those  wlio  identify  with 
the  recipient  of  such  advice  the  young  Karl  of  Pembroke. 
Below  are  the  two  sonnets  side  by  sidle: — 

II,  LXXItl. 

"  >Vhon  forty  wiiileri  have  btmg'd '  "  That  time  of  year  thou  mny'st  in 

thy  brow,  me  beboldj 

And  dug  deep    trenches  in  thy  When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  oi- 

beauty^B  field,  fetv,  do  h&iif 

'  Old  copy  and  modern  editions  read  th^  bttU^t;  but  the  acLion  U 
progTBSKive.  not  simnt  tan  eons.  Napoleon,  wbose  care6E  wtw  almost  ei- 
actly  of  equal  dur&tioQ  with  that  of  Shakespear,  e3hfiufit«d  his  pb^soal 
en^gy  promaturely.  Ha  onoe  said,  that  a  m.a,n  coiild  Dot  at  forty  do  what 
be  bad  done  at  thirty.  It  was  of  bim  and  Byron  that  HacaDlaj  obserred 
that,  at  a  time  of  life,  when  other  (veQ  had  scarcoly  completed  their  oduca- 
lioB,  they  hart  x\sen  to  tbe  bei^ bt  of  power  and  fame. 
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Thj  youth's  proud  Uvery,  sognz'd 

DQ  SOW, 

liVill  be  a  latt«r'd  weedj,  of  smnll 

worili  held  ; 
Then  beln^  ask'd,  where  all  tliy 

beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy 

lusty  days, 
To  say,  n'ithia   tliy   own   deep- 

Buukcn  eyes. 
Were  rd  all-eatiitg  shame  aciil 

thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd 

tJiy  beauty's  ease, 
If  thou  could'st  answer — 'This 

fair  child  of  mine, 
Shall  sum  my  eoimt,  and  make 

my  eld  i  excuse — ' 
Proving  his  benuty  by  aqccestiion 

thine. 
This  were  lo  be  new  made^ 

«ben  thou  art  uld, 
And  see   thy    blood    warm, 
when  tliou  feel'st  it  eold.'* 


Upon  those  bought,  which  ehake 

agaLDEt  the  cold^ 
Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the 

Ru-eet  birds  sang. 
Ill  me  thou  eee'st  the  twilight  of 

such  day 
As  at^cr  aunset  fadeth  in   the 

weal, 
\niich  by  and   by  black  night 

doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  scaU  up 

all  til  rest 
111  me  thou  see'st  the  ylowiug  of 

such  fire, 
That  en  the  ashes  of  his  youth 

doth  lie, 
An  the  deathbed,  whereon  it  must 

expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was 

nourish 'J  hy. 

This  thou  pereeiv'st  which 
makes  tliy  love  ingre 
Ftrrmg, 

To  love  that  well,  which 
thou  must  leave  ere  long." 


The  canon  iu  pa$toml  poetrv  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
which  licensefi  the  fictitious  assumption  of  years  without 
ostensible  motive  or  benefit  in  one  man  |taying  an  artiticia] 
courtship  to  nnothcr,  assuredly  does  not  apply  here.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  seek  or  accept  any  explanation  except  or  be- 
yond the  superficial  one  ?  Is  it  necessary .''  These  exercises 
may  be  partly  at  least  ascribed  to  a  stage  in  the  life  of 
Shakespear,  when  he  had  reached  his  prime ;  some — one 
almost  certainly — were  composed  as  late  as  1603,  when  he 
was  thirty-nine,  and  there  is  no  particular  hazard — the  order 
in  the  book  being  untrustwortliy — nay,  false — in  setting 
down  this  pair  of  stanzas  to  the  very  year,  when  the  forty 
winters  had  done  their  work,  and  had  wrought  more  than  aver- 
age havoc  on  a  system,  worn  by  incessant  intellectual  labour, 

>  Old  copy  and  editions  old. 
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On  the  whole,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after 
considering  all  the  evidence  at  niv  command,  tliat,  while 
Shakespear  unquestionably  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  penned 
the  Sonnets  at  intervals,  persons,  events,  and  passages  in 
other  writers  of  the  sainc  class  of  composition,  the  stanzas 
are  a  trophy  of  liixiiriant  and  ivaywai'd  fancy,  and  a  reflex 
of  impressions  in  actual  life  elaborated — not  always  with 
judgment  and  taste — too  often  coarsely  and  carelessly.  The 
lever's  Compiahit  and  portions  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim 
might  just  as  well  in  substance  have  made  part  of  the  series ; 
they  are  eqim!ly  incoherent  and  generic ;  and  in  the  Pilgrim 
there  is  a  staEiza,  which  might  have  dropped  out  of  Venus 
and  Adonis. 

The  method  pursued  hy  Shakespear  in  the  structure  and 
I  costume  of  his  Sonnets  and  of  certain  cognate  productions 
■  presents  no  peculiarity.  They  simply  follow  the  precedent 
set  by  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  authors  of  these 
privileged  compositions.  There  is  precisely  the  same  eni' 
pirical  affectation  of  personality,  the  same  studied  minuteness 
of  description,  the  same  pathetic  or  engaging  story  of  per- 
jured love  or  passionate  despair.  We  encounter  all  the 
emotions,  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  depicted  in  all 
their  verisimilitude,  vividness,  and  force.  There  is  a  ground- 
work of  real  circumstances  connected  or  detached,  which  are 
to  the  writer  somewhat,  what  to  an  artist  is  a  sketch  or  a 
series  of  sketches  for  a  painting ;  and  for  the  rest  he  is 
responsible.  Ho  fabricates  an  artiticial  tissue,  according  to 
his  plan  and  power,  gradually  under  temporary  or  wavering 
sensations,  or  by  one  sustained  effort  possibly  under  one ; 
and  in  his  perwn  the  world  usually  has  and  loses  the  sole 
trustworthy  exponent  of  the  miisaic  of  fact  and  fable.  The 
Shakespear  bequest  strikes  me  as  falling  under  the  first 
category.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  nature  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet  and  its  continental  counterpart;  but  no 
one  has  put  the  matter  so  sensibly  and  so  pithily  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  long  series — Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  who 
hays,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lida  (1503) :  ''a  man  may  write 
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of  love,  and  not  be  in  love,  as  well  as  of  husbandry,  and  not 
go  to  the  plough,  or  of  witches  and  be  none,  or  of  holiness 
and  be  profane."  Shakespear"'s  own  countrymanj  however, 
and  contemporaiy,  Drayton,  accentuates  the  true  character 
of  his  book  of  sonnets  in  another  and  more  direct  way  ;  for 
he  expressly  confers  on  it  or  on  his  mistress  the  name  of 
/(lea,  which  ia  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  admission,,  that 
the  verses  were  of  a  fanciful  aud  romantic  te^sture.  Unlike 
Shakespear,  Drayton  made  haste  to  bring  his  work  of  this 
dass  before  the  public;  it  was  printed  Jti  1593;  and  as  his 
personal  friendship  w  jth  his  fellow-countryman  is  a  matter 
of  record,  his  volume  may  be  thought  to  deserve  a  high  place 
among  those,  which,  if  they  did  not  serve  as  models,  at 
least  contributed  to  suggest  an  experiment  in  that  style  of 
composition. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Tennyson's  Maud^  than  which  a 
stranger  and  more  incoherent  rhapsody  was  probably  never 
comj)o5ed.  To  alKrni  that  the  stanzas  refletrt  tlie  genuine 
sentiments  of  the  writer  may  be  more  or  less  hazardous; 
but  it  is  totally  out  of  the  question  to  believe  that  they  tell 
«n  authentic  and  connected  sfcory,  and  as  ivith  Shakespcar*s 
Sonnets  and  certain  of  his  miscellaneous  lyrics  in  the  Pilgrhn 
and  Love's  Martyr,  the  constituent  parts  of  Maud  are  sus- 
ceptible of  rearrangement  or  redistribution  at  pleasure. 

I  adduce  this  recent  and  familiar  example  to  illustrate 
the  prevailini^  infidelity  of  the  entire  amatory  and  senti- 
mental school  of  verse,  which  had  its  rise  among  the  classics^ 
but  was  more  immediately  indebted  to  renascent  Italy;  and 
such  a  view  is  fortified  by  the  transparent  plagiarisms  of 
every  description  one  from  the  other^  and  by  the  ingenuous 
avowal  of  one  or  two  of  their  motives  and  meaning.  These 
specious  compositions  resemble  the  prose  novel,  which  de- 
lineates character,  as  they  portray  passions  both  alike  more 
or  less  insincere  and  imaginary ;  they  were  in  the  main 
poetical  exercitations,  breathing  ailificial  or  assumed 
emotions;  and  &tich  were  the  sonnets  of  Shakespear  him- 
self— the  olTspringof  B  labouring  and  teeming  fancy,  happily 


to  grnndcr  efforts  in  another  field,  where^  as  here,  the 
lerel  and  the  quality  flutrLuated,  but  where  also  there 
were  abundant  examples  of  a  loftier  reach  and  a  broader 
scope.  The  Shakespearean  lyrics,  save  a  few  real  gems, 
cannot  for  a  moment  bear  cotiiparisou  with  the  plays.  But 
even  in  thoi^e  there  i^  a  strange  and  puzzling  dis^parity, 
insomuch  that,  while  there  is  a  vast  deal  in  Shakespear  far 
beyond  any  other  modern  dmmatt&t,  there  is  a  respectable 
body  of  matter  in  others,  which  rises  above  Shakespear^ 
when  he  is  not  at  his  best. 

No  real  key  is  forthcoming  to  the  Man  and  Woman 
shadowed  out  in  the  series.  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  worth 
and  wei<?ht  of  the  Fitton  theory.  But  there  may  have  been 
some  teinporary  amour  belonging  to  the  obscure  period 
between  1587  and  1603,  on  which  the  stanzas  or  sonnets 
more  immediately  portraying  this  passion  and  grief  must  be 
taken  to  be  a  fantastic  and  hvpcrbolicat  superstructure.  The 
nature  of  Shakespear  was  undoubtedly  emotional,  and  hia 
position  a  trying  one  during  all  that  time.  We  owe  to  the 
twofold  agency  some  of  the  scandal,  which  makes  part  of 
the  Ana  and  of  some  of  the  biographieB,  including  the 
foolish  Davenant  gossip. 

How  wholesomely  and  at  the  same  time  suggestively 
ciifferent  from  the  alleged  covert  portraiture  of  individuals 
nnd  incidents  tliere  is  that  apostrophe  to  E&sex,  in  the  un- 
fuHiited  expectation  of  his  triumphal  return  from  Ireland 
with  ^Southampton  in  1590,  in  Henry  V. : — 

"Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracjaus  empresfi, 
Ab  in  good  time  he  mny ,  ivum  Ireland  comings 
Bn»giiig  rebellion  broftclieil  on  his  sword, 
How  many  wvuld  tliis  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him  I — " 


Ill 
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Sihylcpspear  and  Montaigne— SLioDg;  intelleotual  affiailj  twtw&en  tfaem^— 
Some  ocooant  of  Jolm  Flariu,  Moiil:a.i(rne'a  Eng^Ush  translatur — 
Dela^  And  rllfiiGult;  in  obtainib^  a  publLgher  for  his  hook — 8bak?- 
■pear  not  necessarilj'  indebted  tq  the  Engfisli  version — P&raUeE 
pungea  of  Shnkt^fepear  and  Mont&igDe — The  Klorio  efTon  &  sm^u- 
Iftrly  poor  one — Ita  valae  to  Engiisli  litcmttirfi  and  eenLtmeQt — 
Common  clwwacteriBtica  and  bearitiigB  of  the  two  writera. 

The  approach  of  Shakespear  to  the  great  French  casuist, 
and  the  Icmn  from  him  of  a  few  ideas  of  an  original  and 
unuauaE  cast,  was  the  homage  of  one  man  of  genius  to 
another;  nud  the  obligation  was  incurred  by  the  poet,  wbeii 
he  was  far  more  widely  and  favourably  known  in  his  own 
country  than  Montaigne  in  France  or  elsewliere,  although 
the  Ksxays  had  passed  through  three  or  four  inipressionsi 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  ITiere  was  no  lack  in  England 
among  French  scholars  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  moi-e 
prominent  publications  in  that  language,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  posthumous  edition  of  1595  undi^r  the  editorial 
care  of  Mile,  de  Goumay  at  once  awakened  a  new  interest 
in  the  author  and  his  worl<.  On  the  30tli  OLtober,  the 
same  year^  Edward  Aggas,  a  stationer  and  hiniaejf  a  volu- 
niinons  and  expenenced  translator  from  the  I'^rench^  entered 
at  Stationers'"  Hall  under  the  hands  of  the  Wardens  **The 
Basais  of  Michaell  Lord  of  Mountene";  but  no  price  was 
paid,  apparently  and  indeed  almost  certainlvj  because  Aggas 
had  not  the  5IS.  in  readiness^  and  had  timply  registered 
it  to  forestall  competitors.  He,  it  may  be  presumed,  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  undertaking  himself,  as  he  had 
already  done  a  number  of  others;  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  matter.     Aggas  did  not  live  to  accomplish  his  task. 
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Batweea  1595  and  1600,  when  Edward  Blount  the  pu 
li^iher  applied  to  the  licensing  authorities  once  more,  there 
was  ao  farther  progress  toward  an  English  Montaigne,  and 
the  entry  in  the  Register  was  three  years  old,  before  the 
long-desired  book  actnaHy  appeared.  Uuring  these  eight 
years  such  as  were  exceptionally  interested  in  the  class  of 
literature  had  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  the  original ; 
and  I  apprehend  that  among  this  small  minority  was 
Thomas  Quiney,  grandson  of  Adrian  Quiney,  a  mercer  of 
Stratford/  and  son  of  that  particular  friend  of  the  poet, 
Hichard  Quiney.  These  QuineViS,  who  were  mercers  and 
vinttierst  and  bad  relations  with  London,  if  not  with  the 
wine-growing  provinces  of  France,  notably  Bordeaux  itself," 
where  the  Essai/s  first  saw  the  light,  were  very  early  house- 
holders at  Stratford,  and  persons  of  exceptional  ciiltiu^,  and 
Thomas,  who  subsequently  espoused  Judith  Shakespear,  was 
a  most  likely  man  to  invest  in  one  of  the  earlier  Bordeaux 
editions  of  the  Esmys  on  their  first  appearance.  These 
contained  Books  First  and  Second  only;  and  to  those  por- 
tions the  indebtedness  of  the  poet  seems  to  be  restricted. 
Moreover,  it  is  observable,  that  in  the  passages,  which  he 
has  employed,  that  in  the  Tempest  inclusive,  Shakespear 
reproduces  the  substance  of  his  original,  rather  than  the 
text,  as  if  the  general  idea  had  fixed  itself  in  his  mind,  and 
he  wrote  from  recollection,  not  with  the  volume  before  him — 
recollection,  that  is  to  say,  of  what  Quiney  had  read  and 
explained  to  him.  There  is  a  confirmation  of  my  idea  and 
contention  as  to  the  use  by  his  English  contemporaries  of 
the  French  editio  priiweps  of  the  Essays  on  its  first  appear- 
ance by  the  recovery  of  the  copy,  which  belonged  to  Jonsoiij^^ 
and  presents  his  usual  marks  of  ownership.  ^H 

1  Probably  tbls  may  be  tbe  same  person,  whose  name  occars  as  one 
oE  the  parties  to  &n  rndflntcira  about  ISSO,  cited  in  my  Handbook,  1SI>7, 
under  A.  {F.).  He  is  there  described,  however,  aa  Adrian  Qainej,  ^old- 
Bioitb'     The  ooDJomt  uama  \s  very  uncommon. 

*  Itis  said  that,  eo  far  back  aa  the  foiuteenth  ccutur}',  the  coneimip. 
tiob  ot  the  Boideaux  wine,  as  it  ia  generiCflHy  termed,  WEis  larger 
England  than  in  Krauoe. 
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In  the  presence  of  a.  copy  of  the  FJorio  version  once 
in  the  hands  of  Shakespear,  and  of  the  fact,  that  it  waa 
in  type  soon  enough  to  serve  for  reference  in  the  case,  at 
all  events,  of  Measure  for  Measure  and  the  Tempest,  it 
would  be  futile  to  contend,  that  the  dranmtist  did  not  open 
its  leave.s,  and  refresh  his  impressions.  IJut  I  adduce  the 
foregoing  testimony  to  shew,  tliat  he  was  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  translation. 

The  Frenchman^  in  spite  of  all  his  variety,  hamoiir,  and 
naipetCf  was  purely  an  author  for  the  closet  and  for  scholars 
and  thinkers.  His  contemporary  profited  by  the  enormous 
advantage,  which  his  standbg  as  a  playwright  and  per- 
fomier  in  plays  conferred  on  him.  In  his  time,  and  very 
nearly  down  to  tiie  present,  the  English  readers  of  Mon- 
taigne were  extremely  few  and  uncritical;  and  that  the 
poet  had  borrowed  from  him  here  and  th^re  was  almost 
unknown. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Shakespear  should,  with  his 
proneness  to  the  impounding  of  all  matter  of  a  con- 
vertible character,  shew  himself  peculiarly  alert,  when  his 
attention  was  directed  by  some  accident  to  this  singular 
work,  in  turning  over  the  pages,  perchance  (as  I  have 
submitted)  with  Quiney,  and  earmarking  anything  which 
!^t^uck  him. 

The  Englishman  might  well  acquii-e  a  peculiar  sym- 
pathy with  the  Gascon  seigneur,  mainly  familiar  to  his 
own  countrymen  as  a  distinguished  municipal  dignitary  and 
the  trusted  friend  of  his  King,  from  the  close  affinity  of 
their  inteElectufil  bent;  for  throughout  the  more  philo- 
sophical of  Shakespear 's  writings  there  is  tlie  identical  drift 
to  a  novel  and  almost  paradoxical  view  of  men  and  things 
so  conspicuous  in  the  ICasays.  It  is  the  cue  of  Hamlet  to 
turn  commonplaces  bottom  upward,  and  Montaigne  does 
the  same.  But  the  exceptional  interest  evinced  in  the 
English  volume  seems  in  the  presence  of  the  strongest 
possible  doubt,  whether  Shakesjiearj  as  a  rule,  retained 
any  material  after  exhaustion,  to  be  proved  by  his  inser- 
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tioti  of  Iiis  name   inside  the  cover^   thus   Unking  it  with 
that  of  a  man  of  cognate  genius. 

The  loading  circumstances  of  the  life  of  John   Florio, 
his   parentage,  his  acquaintances,  and  his  pursuits  as  an 
author  and   teacher»  are  sLifficiently  fauiiUar,     He   was  an 
Italian  tutor  in  I^ndon,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him, 
and   was  employed   in   many  noble   families,   where   a   pro- 
ficiency in  languages  had  become  a  part  of  the  omlinary 
course  of  educatiot^  among  others  in  those  of  tlie  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Southampton  ;   and  it  is  usually  supposed 
that  his   wife    was   a   siater   of  Samuel   Daniel    the   poet. 
Whether  the  Jady^   who  became  Rose   Florio^  had   been 
Hose  Daniel,  or  otherwise,  does  not  imuiediately  concern 
the  case  beyond  the  circumstance,  that  the  ailiance   would 
tend  to  add  one  more  distinguished  member  to  the  literary 
circle  at  Fulham  and  its  vicinity  about  the  time  of  Shake- 
spear.     But   it   is   clearly  relevant  to  bear   in   mind  that 
Floiio    was    professionally  associated!    with    two    noblemen, 
whose  names  and  careers  are  go  intimately  bound  up  with 
OUT  poet ;  and  the  prior  movements  and  whereabouts  of  the 
Italian  possess  a  certain  share  of  significance.     In  1578  lie 
published  his  I^irst  Pniits^  and  in  1579  he  was  a  parishioner 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  where  the  Churchwardens*  accounts  for 
the  year  shew  him,  in  common  with  John  Foi  the  martyr- 
ologist,  as  a  defaulter. ■■     At  a  later  date  (1619)  he  had  moved 
into  Shoe  Lane,  a  locality  which  had  been  from  a  very  remote 
period  a  fashionable  and  favourite  quarter,  and  where  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  lease  of  a  house,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death,  and  by  his  will  directed  to  bo  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  estate.     From  his  literary  ventures  he  derived, 
ill  all  likelihood,  very  limited  benefit;  his  version  of  Mon- 
tatgne  seems  to  have  been  some  years  in  hand ;  and  both 
that  and  his  Italtan  Dkthnanj  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  stationer  Blount,  ever  on  the  watch  for  bargains. 

^  Folio  MS.  on  parclimenc,  21  Elii.,  rormei'ly  in  ihe  Fliillipps  coUec 
tloti,  and  iQOfit  obli^in^ly  placed  at  my  {Jhposal  by  Mr.  Bcrnnrd  Quarllc 
A  \YiUia>}\  Marlowe  was  tlicii  reBiduig  in  the  paritrli. 
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The  ilelay  in  committing  the  English  Montaigne  to  the 
press  has  been  proposed  as  a  very  reasonsble  ground  Tor 
conjecturiDg  that  the  manuscript  was  seen  and  used  by 
those,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  friendly  access  to  the 
translator,  Shakespear  among  the  number.  But  we  are 
fortunately  placed  above  the  necessity  in  this  case  of  re- 
course to  gueaa-work,  for  there  is  the  contemporary  evidence 
iD  print  of  Sir  William  Comwallis,  that  he  had  actually 
inspected  portions  of  the  version  in  the  hands  of  Florio, 
of  who«e  character  and  personal  appearance  he  furnishes  ua 
with  an  edifying  account;'  and  such  a  substantial  piece  of 
evidence  has  more  than  one  kind  of  value  and  bearing,  inas- 
much as  it  not  only  creates  the  po-ssihility  or  more,  that 
Shakes[>ear  may  have  equally  had  the  manuscript  under  his 
eyes,  before  it  was  published,  but  illustrates  the  habit,  even 
of  a  mere  amateurish  writer,  such  as  Comwallis,  taking  the 
trouble  to  pay  a  visit  to  Florio  in  the  City*  and  examine 
his  work.  To  the  English  essayist  the  analogous  produc- 
tion of  the  Frenchman  would  be  naturally  of  particular 
interest,  as  very  few  books  of  that  kind  had  been  so  far 
written  in  this  country.  I  indicate,  however,  that,  so  far 
as  Shake.spear  himself  was  concerned,  be  had  most  probably 
had  facilities  for  mastering  salient  passages  and  points  in 
the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Essays  in  the  original 
language. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  favourable  illustration  of 
the  general  superiority  of  the  notions  derived  from  foreign 
sources  and  other  writers,  as  they  offer  thenisetves  to  our 
criticism  in  the  pages  of  the  English  playwright,  than  the 
example  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  where  Shakespear  was 

'  Eitaji»,  1600,  p.  92,  gaoled  by  Huatar,  Nev  lUuttr.  of  S!h.,  i.  143-4. 

See  my  ediiioa  of  Moataign^,  1902,  i.,  xL-xli.  Florio  waa  befriended 
in  his  pecuniarj  stratU  b;  NtchQla»  Saoder»,  of  EwqIU  the  benefaotot 
at  otber  liter&r;  men  about  lodO.  Id  tba  dadicatioc  to  hlio  <tt  Grttnrt 
Vition  (1593)  the  pqblialier  terms  Vxm  an  especml  Meceoos  of  Art.  He 
zna^  bace  asajstAd  Greene  in  hU  la£t  days.  Wad  hs  related  to  the 
Mathew  Saasdera,  Esq:,  whow  pame  appear^,  as  tbe  patroa  in  1606  of 
Southwell's  ^OTir/oW  Mtditatiinf     Se«  my  Prtftiett,  1874,  p.  128. 

R 
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ostensibly  indebted  to  Montaigne.     I  transcribe  below  in 
parallel  colunins  the  two  places: — 


MONTAIONE. 

(Booh  I.  Sect.  2±) 

"  We  need  not  go  to  wSiat  is 
repoTteJ  of  the  peuple  about  the 
cataractfl  of  tlie  Nile,  aii4  what 
philosophers  believe  of  the  muaic 
of  tho  spheres,  that  the  bodies 
of  those  circl^H  beicif^  solid  and 
smooth,  and  coming  to  touch  and 
rub  upon  one  aiiother,  cannot  fail 
of  creating  h  marvellolia  hitr- 
mouy,  the  chun^ps  aad  cadences 
of  which  cause  the  revolution  and 
dances  of  the  stars." 


Shakispeare. 
JtffrcAqnf  q/ Venice,  v.  i. 

"■  Lor,  See,  Jessica.    Look  how 

the  floor  of  heaven 
Is   thick   inlaid    with    pa.til)«   wf 

brifjht  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which 

thou  behold'at, 
But  in  his  motion  Uko  ftu  angel 

sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  }'aun;^-e7ed 

cherubimE. : 
Such    harmonjf    is    in    immortal 

souls." 


Anyone  can  judge  for  himself)  how  far  the  Englishman 
has  left  the  Frenchman  behind  in  depth  and  in  delicacy  of 
treatment.  In  the  more  familiar  parallel  passage  from  the 
Tempcsti^  there  ia  this  plainly  observable,  that  Shakespear 
was  no  convert  to  Gonzalo's  philosophy,  which  he  merely 
enunciates  on  purpose  to  laugh  at  its  empiricism,  although 
the  dramatist  has  sensibly  paraphrased  and  retrenched  the 
original  language. 

I  shall  now  give  side  by  side  the  original  French,  Florio's 
English  version,  and  Shakespear's  loose  transmutation,  partly 
by  way  of  exhibiting  the  method  of  Florio : — 


MONTAIGNJE. 

(OnginaJ  FreoDb.} 
tla  [Ljcnrgiia  and 
FSaCo]  n'ont  peu  imagi- 
ii«r  vQfl  caifuct^  si  pure 
&  simple,  commo  nous 
ta  voyolla  par  eiperi' 
ence :  ny  n'ont  pen 
croli*e  que  noEtro  bo- 
oiet^  Be  penBt  maiotanir 


Fl^OBlO. 
'■'  They  could  not  ima- 
gine a  genuitie  bo  pure 
ancE  simple,  as  we  see  it 
by  eiperiencG,  nor  ever 
Iwlaeve  ouf  Bocietio 
might  be  maintained 
Mritb  flo  little  arte  and 
buiDHDe  combination. 
IG  18  a  nation,  woald  I 


Seakesfeah. 

(Act  ij.  So.  I.) 

Gan.     V  the    comisoo- 

wealtti    I    wonld    by 

contraries 
EjieciitG  all  tblDga  ;  for 

□0  kind  of  tiaBic 
Would    I    admit  ;     no 

oame  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  sboold  not  Ik 


»  MontaigQeB  Wmka,  by  Uazlitt.  1902,  i.  243-4,  and  it.  17. 
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knee  «i  i«ti  d'artifiH,  k 
de  fondoiiro  bumB.lDe. 
Cwtroe  nation,  diroy- 
le  k  PlatoD,  en  laqiielle 
U  n'y  «  Auouna  «£pece 
do  tmfiqne  :  nulla  cog- 
□oiuutoe  da  lettres ; 
oqUe  «oieDQ8  da  nom- 
bree ;  nal  nom  de  taa- 
yistiBt,  ny  de  *operj. 
oritd  politic}  ue,  nul 
TsafTQ  (le  eeniioe,  de 
riohessfl,  on  de  pauT' 
retrf  ;  pola  conira-ts  ; 
DUllu  sdCCasslons  ; 
Doli  partagvs  :  sulles 
ooonpfttionfl  qu'oyniacs  ^ 
pal  respect  de  pareat^, 
que  ccumann  ;  ddIs 
Teatemea*;  nulla  agii- 
eolture  ;  ant  meuJ, ;  nul 
vngB  de  vm  on  de  bled. 
Lm  parol«i  lueaiQes,  qui 
u^ifleut  la  meDsoEige, 
U  tmbialon,  la  dfuitnu- 
l&tioDi  ramiTiccranaie^ 
ladetraotion,  la  paidoo, 
mouyes,  Cchmbien  tron- 
uerott  U  la  republiqne 
qa'il  a  magui^e,  es- 
loi^Ae  ds  cette  peifec- 

^01  nalura  mott^s  prima 

On  dam  earant ,  il£  Tiuent 
eo  vDfl  coutr^  ds  pale 
tred-pl&lsaute,  it  bien 
tenip«r6e :  daf^^oa  qa'd 
oe  que  iii'ont  dit  ine« 
tesmoigna,  il  eat  rare 
d'y  voir,  TO  komnie 
mal&de  :  ^  in'ont  as- 
aaoK^,  n'ea  j  aooii  veu 
aacan  trembluit.  chns- 
sieux,  edente,  ou  courts 
de  (rieilLesae." 


aQEweTC  Plfttg,tbAtbatb 

DO  kind  of  trafSke^  no 
knowledge  of  letters,  no 
iDteUi^ence  of  aQmberv, 
no  name  of  magistrate, 
Dor  of  poljtiko  enperi- 
orEtle ;  no  v»e  of  Beniae, 
nf  riches,  or  of  poverfy  ; 
no  contmota,  qo  Bncces- 
B^i&tti,  no  dividences.qo 
occupation  but  idle;  no 
lespeOt  of  kindred,  but 
common ;  no  apparreU 
but  bnturall^no  oUtniir- 
ing  of  ]a.nd&y  no  vab  of 
wine,  come,  or  mettle. 
Tlie  very  words  that 
import  lying,  falaebood, 
treoHii),  dissimulation, 
covelQuaness,  euvie,  de- 
traction,  and  pardon, 
we^e  never  beard  of 
asBongat  them.  How 
dissoQant  would  bee 
finda  Ills  imaglDary 
common  wealth  from 
tliia  perfection  t 
Ha*  naEura  modot  pri^ 
mum  dtdit, 
Nature  at  first  rprise. 
These  mannars  did  de- 
mise. 
Furthermore,  they  live 
in  a  country  of  so  et- 
ceeding  pleaaant  and 
teraperate  sittiatioa. 
that  aa  my  teatimoniei 
have  tolde  me  it  is  very 
rare  to  sec  a  eicke  body 
amongst  tbem ;  aod 
they  bava  further  as- 
Bured  nie,  tbey  never 
saw  any  man  there, 
shaking  wilh  Lhe  paUie, 
t-oothlesse,  with  eyes 
drooping , or  croo  Ited  an  d 
Htoopipgtbrotigb  ngc." 


knowD  ;    richer,    po- 

verty, 
A  od  use  of  aerviiK,ndi]i6 ; 

contract,  BuacessJon, 
fioam,  boubd  of   land, 

tilthr  vineyard,  none : 
No  QBS  of  metal,  corn, 

or  wine,  or  oil  j 
No  oocQpalioa  ;  all  men 

Idle,  all ; 
And  women  too,  bnt  in- 

nocetit  and  pyre ; 
No  flovereignty—,   .   .  , 
All  things  la  comtaon 

nature  ahould  produce 
Without  sweat  or  as- 

deavour ;      treason, 

falony, 
8word>  pike,  knife,  gun, 

or  need  of  any  engine, 
WodJd  I  not  have  ;  but 

notura  sbould  bring 

forth. 
Of    it9    own    kind,   all 

foJflOD,  all  abundancei, 
To    feed    my   innocent 

people. 
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The  version  by  Florio  was  long  the  sole  ordinarr 
medium,  through  which  a  conversance  with  the  book  was 
possible  for  anyone  not  an  exceptionally  advanced  French 
scholar.  But  that  it  is  a  deplorably  bad  one  there  cannot 
he  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  all,  who  have  mastered  the 
original,  and  take  the  trouble  to  check  even  here  and  there 
the  Italian  preceptor's  ludicrous  misrenderings,  somewhat 
aggravated  by  his  puerile  attempts  to  give  EngLlsh  metrical 
equivalents  for  the  classical  and  other  foreign  quotations. 
Florio  cannot  surely  have  understood  the  language,  which 
fee  professed  to  interpret.  His  undertaking  to-day  is 
almost  worthless.  Different  was  the  case,  when  it  saw  the 
light.  It  tended  to  promote  tlie  moral  and  political  influ- 
ence of  Montaigne  in  England,  and  to  enrich  our  literature 
with  fresh  ideas  and  suggestions.  Its  literal  fidelity  or 
otherwise  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  that.  As  for 
Florio's  personality  it  seems  to  have  Jong  survived  in  a 
certain  circle,  for  in  1673  Giovanni  Torriano,  an  Italian 
teacher,  gives  in  one  of  his  books,  published  in  that  year, 
his  address,  "  At  the  sign  of  Hesolute  John  Florio,  Author 
of  the  Italian  Dictionary,  in  Mitre  Court,  in  Fleet  Street^ 
over  against  Fetter  Lane."^ 

Montaigne  differed  from  his  English  contemporarv, 
inasmuch  as  he  delivered  his  views,  where  they  were  his 
own,  or  referred  to  himself,  direct — without  an  inter- 
mediary;  he  was  not  only  bis  own  analyst,  but  largely 
his  own  biographer.  But  our  poet,  except  in  those  pas- 
sagea  of  the  Sonnets,  where  we  imagine  that  we  detect 
allusions  to  his  own  actual  feelings  and  experiences,  reached 
the  car  and  eye  of  the  world  through  the  sole  channel, 
which  was  open  to  him- — such  of  his  persons  of  the  play 
as  could  with  fair  propriety  be  charged  with  carrying  the 
message.  The  genius  of  the  author  is  answerable  in  the 
present  instance  most  notably  for  the  illusion,  that  the 
characters  of  his  creation  are  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  this,  so 
to  speak,  fallacy  throws  us  at  first  o&'  our  guard,  till  we 
have  taken  time  to  realize  the  true  facts,     All  the  figures. 
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which  move  on  and  off  the  stage  in  these  dramas,  were  as 
completely  under  the  subjection  of  the  poet  as  Ariel  was 
under  that  of  &  not  greater  magiciaHf  Prospero  ;  and  I  am 
most  emphatically  for  the  enlistment  in  the  service  of  the 
biographer  of  the  not,  after  all,  ver^  numerous  places, 
where  ^hakespear  interposes  his  individuality  in  the  only 
way,  in  which  he  Mas  able,  or  chose,  to  do  so.  I  set  down 
these  lines  with  the  passages  in  Hnmkt  (iii-  1)  and  Mea-mre 
Jbr  ^fca9ure  (iii.  1)  before  nie,  side  by  side  with  the  remarks, 
which  Montaigne  has  Jeft  behind  him  on  the  same  subject 
— that  of  Death ;  and  a  collation  seems  to  favour  the  idea, 
tlmt  the  repugnance  to  the  inevitable  end  was  far  keener  in 
the  Iviglishman  at  thirty-eight  than  in  the  Frenchman  at 
forty-seven  or  so,  and  that  the  former,  under  some  circum- 
stances of  personal  unhappines.-:!,  was  dissuaded  from  suicide 
by  the  uncertainty  of  future  punishments  and  rewards. 

Several  places  in  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the 
Essatji  of  Montaigne  have  been  pointed  out,  as  moi-e  than 
probable  sources  of  Shakespearean  inspiration.  The  least 
known  one  may  be  that  in  the  Apology  of  Raimond  de 
Sebond^y^  where  there  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Hamleij  iv.  3,  where  the  prince  ia  interrogated  as 
to  Polonius: — 

'*  King,  Now,  Hamlet,  where  ia  Polomufi  ? — " 

In  the  Essay  we  read :  "lice  are  sufficient  to  vacate  Sylla's 
dictatorship;  and  the  life  and  heart  of  a  great  and  trium- 
phant emperor  is  the  breakfa&t  of  a  little  worm*"  'I'his 
class  of  speculation  is  a  common  favourite  with  these  two 
illustrious  thinkers. 

Ilie  community  of  sentiment,  where  death  and  suicide 
are  discussed  in  Measure  for  Measure,  is  too  remarkable  to 
permit  us  to  presume  an  accidental  coincidence.  The  two- 
fold topic  is  handled  in  the  SonTwis;  and  possibly  the 
stanzas,  where  the  writer  touches  this  painful  theme,  are 
referable  to  the  same  epoch  and  frame  of  mind,  when 
■  Book  II.  c.  xii.     Hazlitt'a  cd.  1902,  Li.  294. 
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Sbakespear  was  alone  in  tke  metropolis,  and  had  been 
bereaved  of  his  only  son,  who  died  in  1596. 

A  very  remarkable  affinity  of  sentiment  between  these 
two  great  peraonageSj  although  it  lies  in  a  matter  of  second- 
ary consequence,  is  distinguiJihable  in  that  common  distaste, 
implied  in  the  English  writer,  but  expressed  in  the  French 
one,  for  ostentatioirs  and  fulsome  forefronts,  from  which 
there  was  a  curious  revolt  jast  about  the  time  of  Sliakespear, 
he  himself  being  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  minority. 
This  point  I  touch  elsewhere;  but  it  seemed  well  to  add 
it  to  the  other  similitudes,  which  have  been  adduced,  more 
especially  as  it  so  much  more  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
independent  coincidence.  Ilian  the  title-pages,  whicb  came, 
as  I  presume,  direct  from  the  hand  of  our  poet,  nothing  can 
well  be  more  succinct,  uor  were  the  epistles  to  Lord  South- 
ampton much  less  so.  The  latter  were  special  personal 
exigencies,  just  as  Montaigne  thought  fit  to  mention  that 
he  was  a  chevalier  and  a  getitleman  of  his  majesty's  chamber. 
Even  these  particulars,  if  it  had  been  put  to  him,  he  might 
have  admitted  to  be  surplusage.  Yet  he  pleads,  ratlier  for 
others  perhaps  than  for  himself,  that  such  titles  of  distinc- 
tion, however  numerous,  having  been  acquired  at  consider- 
able outlay,  were  not  to  be  disregarded  without  offence; 
and  then  he  winds  up  the  paper  by  observing: — "le  trouue 
pareillement  de  mauvaise  grace  d''en  charger  le  front  &  in- 
seription  des  liures,  que  nous  faieons  imprimer;"  which  I 
apprehend  to  be  exactly  what  Shakespear  felt. 

When  one  places  two  contemporary  writers,  such  as 
Montaigne  and  Shakespear,  before  one  in  one's  mind's  eye, 
side  by  side,  one  sees  that  in  either  case  the  main  strength 
lay  in  the  presentment  of  common  notions  and  feelings  in 
new  and  striking  points  of  view.  The  author  of  the  Essays 
did  not  set  himself  to  tell  us  what  be  thought  so  much  as 
what  he  felt,  what  instincts,  motives,  and  passions  swayed 
him,  and  this  task  he  carried  out,  as  he  promised  in  his 
exordium,  only  too  fully  and  candidly.  Of  course,  no  writer 
ever*  before  or  since,  spared  himself  so  little,  and  so  entirely 
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admitted  to  his  inmost  confidence  the  world  for  all  time. 
His  confessions  have  been  accepted  with  some  allowance  for 
humour  and  Hyperbole,  and  some  for  their  very  frankness. 
The  English  dramatist  and  poet  was  differently  situated 
in  almost  every  respect  from  a.  man,  whom  he  broadly 
resembled  in  the  pos:^es.sion  of  an  emphatically  original  in- 
tellect. Shakespear  has  made  autobiographical  diisclosures; 
but  he  used  as  his  vebiclej  instead  of  a  book  of  prose  theses 
more  or  less  calculated  for  the  closet  of  the  scholar,  the 
sonnet  and  the  play;  and  in  the  latter  he  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  and  advantage  (if  it  was  an  advantage)  of 
choosing  spokesmen  whose  enunciations  to  the  majority  of 
hearer?  and  readers  conveyed  no  hidden  sense,  only  too 
pregnant  as  they  were  with  significance  to  the  author  and, 
mavbe,  a  few  ofhers. 

The  profundity  and  delicacy  of  perception,  so  manifest 
in  the  Englishman^  ai-e  far  less  conspicuous  in  the  Essayist; 
but  each  excelled  in  his  way  in  startling  his  adniiiera  by 
fresh  glosses  on  familiar  truths  and  whimsical,  even  para- 
doxical, inversions  of  accepted  opinions;  and  a  vindication 
of  this  criticism  may  be  said  to  lie  In  the  passages,  where 
it  is  shewn  that  our  poet  saw  his  account  in  conveying  usable 
points  from  what  was  then  a  work  still  under  probation  and 
still  imperfectly  understood  even  in  France.  Had  Mon^ 
taigne  had  under  his  eyes  the  English  plays^  especially  those 
of  higher  reach,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  any 
suggestion,  which  happened  to  impress  him.  But  be  died 
a  year  before  Veituj  and  Adonis  appeared,  and,  moreover, 
French  writers,  when  they  did  not  borrow  from  each  other, 
usually  resorted  to  the  classics. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

The  fiaoonian  Hoax^ — Sha.kespear's  Plajfi  (nat  his  Poant)  the  reputed  nDrk 
of  FisQcis  BiM^Qu.  lawyer,  pbilosopher,  and  eestjist — Abseoceof  ut 
contain porar?  or  e&rlj  testimony  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Bacon  as 
a  playwright— I ncJefeaHible  title  of  Sbakeapear  to  his  own  pro- 
diKttions — InroIuDLary  evideacd  of  Robert  Greene  in  1592  to  the 
eminence  of  Sbakespear  at  that  time  as  a  dramatiGt — The  likeoesBes 
of  ths  poet  and  the  tributea  to  his  genius  bj  conttfiLpomHes  and 
intimate  fri&nda — Parallel  caWndai-  of  the  lilemr;  careers  of  the  two 
men — Vast  diSerenoe  m  their  antecedents  bdiJ  snrrouadings— Posai- 
billty,  ratfaer  than  probability,  of  the  ccmoeFD  of  Bacon  in  some  of  the 
EDgliah  bigtorical  plaja  in  tbeir  flrsfc  aketcbea— RcmarkB  on  the  group 
nr  seqcence  of  Uiatorles^Sketcb  of  the  earlier  lifa  of  fiaoon — Ltis 
ampte  leisare  during  majiy  years — Hia  versatility  of  talent  not  pecnliaj- 
— The  st>'le  of  Bacon  academical  and  bard  both  itt  the  E&says  and  in 
his  quaBi-draniatic  effort*  for  perEonnanH>e  at  the  Inns  ot  Court — 
Poverty  of  his  acknowledged  verses — Bacon  connected  with  represen- 
tafcians  at  the  lans  from  1587  to  1B13 — Untform  «n- Shakespearean 
character  of  the  entire  body  of  these  compositions— The  cryptagTBni 
a  not  iiiicommon  vehicle  for  coocealmeDl  in  the  days  of  Bacon — Its 
presumeHl  origin. 

SoMK  sixty  years  since  more  than  the  literary  world  was 
startled  by  the  alleged  discovery  of  grounds,  on  ivhicb  the 
Plays,  not  the  Poems,  were  ascribable  to  another.  The 
claim  advanced  proceeded  on  purely  internal  indications, 
yet  the  plea  sought  corroboration  from  certain  obvious 
circumstances  belonging  to  the  periionality  of  the  hitherto 
assumed  author.  It  was  pointed  out — not  for  the  first 
time — that  on  the  one  hand  Shakespear  was  ostensibly  an 
uneducated  njfin,  the  son  of  uneducated  parents,  that  next 
to  nothing  was  preserved  of  his  life  and  movements,  and 
that,  while  his  existence  was  proved,  and  it  was  not  denied 
that  he  had  published  certain  poems  and  sonnets,  connect- 
ing him  with  one  or  more  distinguished  personages,  he  was 
simply  incapable  of  composing  the  dt'amas,  which  had  so  far 
passed  under  his  n^me  without  doabt  or  rballenge.     On  the 
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contrAr}',  this-  new  school  contended  that  more  Uian  one 
incttcation  contributed  to  identify  with  these  dramatic  pro- 
ductions— if  not,  forsooth,  with  a  moiety  of  all  those  written 
about  the  same  time — no  less  a  personage  than  Francis 
Bacon,  who  had  left,  it  was  asserted  and  even  actually 
demonstrated^  in  a  then  not  unfi'equent  form,  in  a  crypto^ 
gram,  the  absolute  proof  of  his  responsibility  for  the  plays, 
or  at  any  rate,  certain  of  them,  ascrilred  to  Shakespear, 
and  habitually  cited  and  acknowledged  as  his  by  intimate 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  other  contemporaries,  including 
two  successive  sovereigns,  who  clearly  entertained  no  mis- 
givings of  his  claims  as  a  dramatist,  as  well  as  no  suspicion 
of  the  liaconian  interest,  by  foreign  adapters  or  admirers  at 
or  near  the  age  itself,  and  by  each  succeeding  one. 

This  silly  and  shallow  fallacy,  which  proposes  to  deprive 
the  country  of  one  of  its  two  greatest  men,  found  a  degree 
of  support  and  adherence,  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  not 
very  crediiable  to  the  parties  conrarned,  and  manifestly  due 
to  the  failure^  more  natural  perhaps  abroad  than  on  English 
ground,  to  grasp  nil  the  fact.*,  and  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  question  ;  and  tiie  Baconian  parentage  of  Shake- 
spear's  rlays— not,  let  us  remember,  his  Lyrics,  for  the 
Shakespearean  authorship  of  which  the  testimony  is  too 
nbsolute  even  for  the  Baconians — became  at  all  events  a 
debatable  theme  at  home  and  across  the  Atlantic,  a  more  or 
less  dilfui^ed  creed,  on  which  I  understand  that  hundreds  of 
waste-paper  books  and  j^mphlets  have  already  been  written. 
Yet  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  title  of  Shakespear  to  his 
splendid  literary  estate,  Plays  and  Poems  alike,  is  perfectly 
unimpaired. 

It  will  enter  to  some  general  extent  into  my  plan  to 
shew  that  (1)  Bacon  could  not  have  written  the  Flays,  or 
any  of  the  Flays,  as  Shakespear  left  them ;  (2)  that  Shake- 
spear did  write  them,  as  we  at  present  possess  them;  and 
(3)  that  the  Baconian  theory  may  nevertheless  have  some 
measure  of  vmsimilitude,  yet  in  a  very  different  way. 

The  knowledge  that  Bacon  had  written  some  kind  of 
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poetry  is  more  than  three  centuries  of  age.  Aubrey  *  refers 
to  the  letter  addressed  by  Bacon  to  "Mr.  Davis,'^  knighted 
in  1607,  the  well-known  poet  and  brother  lawyer*  which  is 
inserted  in  the  collection  published  in  \102,  and  in  which 
the  writer  solicits  indulgence  for  "concealed  poets."  It  may 
be  thence  augured  that  his  correspondent  was  aware  of 
Bacon  having  at  this  time  (perhaps  about  1600)  written 
compositions  in  verse.  Aubrey  proceeds  to  quote  the  verses 
on  a  Bobbie,  printed  by  Farnaby  in  his  AvBoXoyia,  16^. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  Triumphant  Widom^  16T7, 
makes  Justice  Spoilwit  say:  "There  Vfas  one  Mr.  Francis 
fiacon,  a  very  pretty  hopeful  man  of  our  house,  that  did 
write  Essays.^'  But  the  Duke  does  not  suggest  that  he 
wrote  plays,  which  would,  had  it  been  so,  have  imprrased 
him  more.  Aubrey  was  most  asaaredly  unaware,  that  the 
subject  of  his  notice  had  done  more  than  indulge  his  fency, 
like  his  father  before  him,  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  has  left  the 
world  the  metrical  *'  Recreations  of  his  Age.''  -  Some  of  them 
were  of  a  playful  tenor,  and  all  more  than  equal  to  the  few 
things  of  the  kind  traceable  to  the  sod  in  occasional  eHbrts 
of  a  lighter  and  different  character.  Aubrey  does  not,  I 
submit,  offer  the  least  suggestion,  that  there  was  a  current 
belief  at  that  time  as  to  Bacon  having  penned  any  import- 
ant or  distinct  contributions  to  the  national  drama  or  even 
to  undramatic  poetry,  for,  had  he  cited  the  same  author's 
partial  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  perhaps  unknon^ 
to  him,  he  could  barely  have  pretended  that  it  was  much 
more  meritorious  than  the  verses  on  a  Bubble — any  farther 
removed  from  Dr.  Watts.  At  any  occult  kev  to  dramatic 
labours  of  any  kind  Aubrey  does  not  i-emotely  hint.  The 
copy  of  verses  by  Bacon,  which  is  termed  a  parody,  is  of  no 
farther  significance  than  the  tone,  which  reca.l]s  the  melan- 
choly Jaques — with  a  difference^  possibly  from  having  been 
a  spectator  at  the  play,  and  brought  away  the  notion. 

Not  only  in  Shakcspear's  life-time  were  the  Plavs  and 

^  Auhrc}-'9  Letters,  tc,  ed.  Bliss,  ii,  2'24. 

"  Kolio  its.  sold  at  Botheby'*,  Slay  B,  1903,  No.  122. 
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Poems  &iuully  published  &s  his;  but  when  he  was  no  more, 
and  while  Bacon  yet  survived,  they  similarly  continued  to 
be  so,  without  any  ostensible  demurrer  on  the  part  of  BacoQ 
or  any  of  his  friends;  and  the  First  Folio  almost  ostenta- 
tiously sets  forth  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare  as  Love'M 
labors  Lost,  159S,  the  Uar  of  1608,  and  the  Soniuts  of 
1609,  had  previously  done,  while  no  fewer  than  five  poetical 
ntiscelJaniea  between  1599  and  !601 '  contained  his  appa- 
rentiy  utichalleDged  contributions,  accompanied  by  his  name, 
and,  which  is  perhaps  more,  certain  pieces,  which  were  dis- 
owned, not  because  he  was  not  capable  of  writing  them,  but 
because  he  did  not  do  so.  7Vo  at  least  of  these  appropria- 
tions were  made,  not  by  Shakespear,  but  by  the  booksellers 
under  the  inftuence  of  common  knowledge;  the  1598  one  was 
probably  due  to  Shakespeor  himself;  and  in  the  collective 
editions  of  the  Flays  men,  who  had  been  personally  inti- 
mate with  the  poet,  who  had  acted  in  these  compositions, 
when  they  were  brought  on  the  stage,  who  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  far  better  than  we  do  of  hearing  reports  and 
rumours  about  the  pieces  and  their  origin,  who  might  even 
have  beheld  their  friend  with  \m  pen  in  his  hand,  with 
the  unfinished  manuscript  before  him,  attested  his  exclusive 
claim  within  their  information  to  the  work. 

There  is  at  least  no  dispute  that  a  William  Shakespear 
lived  between  certain  dates*  published  wrtain  approved 
poems,  was  on  friendly  terms  not  only  with  other  literary 
men,  but  with  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  who  were 
flattered  by  his  compliments,  and  sensible  of  his  power; 
and  that  he  had  been  at  a  remarkably  early  stage  of  hia 
professional  career  viewed  by  a  certain  coterie  witli  more 
than  sufficient  jealousy  aud  dislike  to  have  led  to  the  speedy 
exposure  of  his  false  assumption  of  undue  credit,  had  there 
been  such  a  matter  within  their  cognizance.  He  was,  as 
we  all  are  aware,  accused  by  Greene,  as  the  spokesman  of 
him^lf  and  others,  of  having  dishonestly  misappropriated 

'  Piitiieriau  PUgrim,  Bo'lenbam's  Belritieri.  irnj/and*!  Hdicon,  England't 
Paniaitui,  Lovt'i  Martgr. 
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of  the  ooifipUui' 

heir  fi  ■tin Ts,"  or* 

pots  It  in  1594, 

L*    1W ■■ilwli—  ras  apt  to  becooK 

jsvmhy  flf  llarlowE,   who 

gkwc  A  CHDix  oC  trouble 

IT  of  tfae  ^  Ckmbjaes  vein; 
^hxm  ftQ;   and   accordiDgfy 
^■If  ■  tfe  BBOR  das  of  dia^be  if 
lied.    Itk  tlKMotcnqoiBte  to  addnn 
as  the  ordiiiuj  iapRanoo  is.  that 
tamitj  of  &CBK  ««■  iiiwfliated  oft  Sbrnktaptmi, 

The  deige,  le  &r  as  Shake^iear  vac  peraooallT  con 
cniicJ,  faecaae  pnliKc  ^amicit»  in  1398  br  the  issae  of 
Babert  Grck*s  CrMftaia  ^  HI/;  bat  Uk  feetiog  had 
nakled  a.  the  bosoan  of  tbe  writer  of  tbe  pamphlet  atid 
Ilia  naaKdiate  wt  soae  tine,  we  maT  be  aliaost  sure,  before 
it  fimiBd  Feat  in  trpe,  Giecfie  rigfatlr  or  wtod^It  apbnlded 
Skakt-tttT^  or  Jitkmtm't  Fmriaimm  with  neCmoai  piactkes, 
or,  if  his  arratgnmeiit  maT  be  tnutdated  into  other  words, 
be  and  socoe  about  him  were  becoming  sensible  of  the  ri$e 
of  &  near  iiiA$ter  and  a  new  theatrical  «cbool;  and  if  it  be 
the  Jact  that  Gabriel  Harrej,  in  his^  Four  Lettm  and  Certain 
Somuts,  apparentlr  published  a  little  before  the  Groaisjmrth 
qfWU^  meant  Shakespear,  where  he  allude*^ among  "spring- 
tog  wjt^,"  **  singulartv  to  oue^  whom  1  soJote  with  a  hundred 
blessings,'"  the  irritation  was  natunJIj  aggravated.  To  be 
assailed  by  Greene  was  in  ipso  facto  title  to  the  goodwill 
of  Harver.  For  the  immediate  purpose,  the  hostility  of 
Greene  is  valuable,  because  it  seems  to  intimate  that  he 
had  no  justification  n-haterer  for  alleging,  that  Shalvesp^ar 
was  guilty  of  a  graver  offeuce  than  cam'ing  the  authorized 
revision  of  other  men's  work  so  far  perhaps  now  and  then 
a»  to  overlay  and  obliterate  the  First  Sketch;  nor  would 
Shakespear  have  incurred  the  animosity  of  his  fellow  play- 
wrights, had  he  lioiited  himself  to  manuscripts  submitted 


^ 
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to  the  managers  by  outsiders  and  amateurs.  He  prefiujned 
to  trespass,  of  course  with  the  concurrence  of  proprietors, 
on  higher  ground,  and  to  imply  practically  that  he  could 
Outdo  Greene  and  his  friends.  On  that  poiut  the  world 
has  long  come  to  a  conclusion,  even  if  we  accord  to  them 
their  fair  share  of  credit  as  aids  and  prompters;  but  the 
ftuthor  of  the  Groatsieortk  of  Wit  performed,  as  it  has 
happened,  yeoman  service  in  satisfying  us  for  ever  that  in 
1592  William  Shakespear  was  already  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  circle,  in  which  we  may  include  Teele  aud 
Marlowe,  if  not  Munday,  their  superior  as  a  dramatist, 
even  if  his  performances  were  more  or  less  under  obligations 
to  their  pn'mfl  stamina.  Setting  aside  the  qualified  measure 
of  appreciation  by  Spenser  in  Colin  Clout  of  the  so-called 
Aetion  (the  Actius  of  Procopius),  the  author  at  any  rate 
reckoned  him  as  an  independent  unit'  The  poem  was 
written  in  1591,  printed  in  1595. 

The  crude  engraved  portrait  by  Droeshout  accompany- 
ing the  Firet  Folio,  of  wluch  a  reduced  copy  occurs  in  the 
I'oems  of  1640,  was  apparently  derived  from  a  painting  by 
the  same  artist,  now  in  the  Memorial  Gallery  at  Stratford. 
But  the  main  and  solid  point  is  this  :  that  the  William 
Shakespear  interred  at  Stratford,  and  whose  monumental 
bust  is  to  be  seen  in  the  chancel  there,  and  the  William 
Shakespear  whose  name  and  semblance  arc  so  consipicuoua 
on  the  title  of  the  1623  volume,  were  then  accepted  by 
common  assent  as  one  and  the  same.  Indeed  the  three  or 
four  Shakespear  likene&ses^  unequal  as  they  are,  and  vaiied 
in  detail  and  pose  as  they  are,  offer  sufficient  correlation  to 
establish  their  appurtenance  to  one  individual,  and  to  relieve 
Francis  Bacon  from  the  suspicion  of  having  written  produc- 
tions so  foreign  to  his  genius  and  faculty. 

Shake^pear-Baconism,  originally  a  tender  and  perishable 
home-sprung  seedlings  was  transplanted  into  a  foreign  soil, 
and  gained  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance.  An  American 
atmosphere  and  a  distant  contemplation  have  evidently  done 
something  for  the  cau&e  and  the  cry.    It  is  a  possibility  that 
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some  of  these  adventurers^  if  they  were  to  settle  down  for  a 
season  at  Stratford  and  purchase  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps's 
Ouilives^  and  digest  the  contents,  might  grow  disposed 
to  reconsider  their  signally  precipitate  and  unwise  verdict. 
For  an  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  proposition,  that 
Shakespear  comprised  in  his  schedule  of  more  or  less  re- 
written plays  some  in  a  transitional  state  sketched  ivith  or 
without  his  knowledge  by  Bacon,  and  placed  in  his  hsuids 
in  the  customary  way  through  a  third  party,  does  not  sub- 
stajiLially  affect  the  central  argument,  that  the  Plays  of 
Shakespear  are  by  Shakespear. 

There  may  be  no  harm  in  draiving  up  for  reference  and 
comparison  a  view  of  the  respective  occupations  of  the  two 
men  during  the  continuance  of  their  literary  labours.  There 
is  said  to  be  always  a  danger  in  underrating  adversariesj 
and  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  lay  this  ungentle  ghost,  lest 
others  should  be  emboldened  by  his  example.  Let  us  take 
these  two  almost  contemporary  biographies  in  outline  from 
starting-point  to  close: — 


Calenpak  ok  Biographical  Pahallejjsms. 


Bacon  {1561-1626). 

1.  Born  in  Londonj  Jan.  22, 
15G1,  SOD  of  Sir  Nicholas  BafOiij 
Lord  Keeper,  a  native  of  Cbiele- 
hurstj  Kentj  find  of  the  learned 
Anne  Cooke,  who  traiislated 
Jewell's  Apology,  printed  iu  1S62 
anil  again  In  1564. 

2.  Sent  to  the  Univereity  nf 
CtinibTidj^e,  go  Oct.  13,  laT-t. 

3.  Leaves  Cambridge  to  go  to 
Paris,  1577*  dissatisfied  with  aca- 
demical methodfl,  studies  Btatistics 
prid  diplomacy,  and  writes^  a  piece 
On  (he  State  of  Europe. 


Shako'pesr  (1 564-1610). 
1.  Born  st  Stratrurd,  April 
S2-3,  1564,  son  of  John  Shake- 
spear mid  his  wife,  duughtcr  of 
Robert  Arden,  persons  of  yeo- 
man rank  a^d  at  least  sveruge 
ediicatioti. 


^ 


2.   Educated  atStratfordGram- 
tnar   SiilLonl,   one   uf   the  best  in 

a.  Pursues  eitiployment  under 

]iig  father^  acquires  a  knowledge 
at  rural  life,  [trokubly  witneasea 
exhibitions  of  tra^'elliiig;  actors;, 
ia  noted  by  his  fatbtsr  for  his 
biimour,  and  described  as  "a 
good  fellow  "  in  conversation  with 
a  third  pirty. 


,« 
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BiiCOn  (nontiaued) 

4.  Recalled  to  Eng^land  by  the 
fludden  death  of  hia  father, 
lST8-a. 

5,  Engages  in  legal  atudiesj 
triea  to  obtoiH  official  ecnploy- 
mcnt,  writes  prnnphletB  on  rui'- 
rent  nfFsirs,  A  very  obscura 
epoch,  1530-5. 


€.  Becomea  CouiimI  Extraor- 
dioary  to  theQueen,  I&90.  Forma 
ft  ftiendfihip  with  the  Earl  of 
£Im«x,  who  makes  him  a  present 
ofTwickeiihaiD  Park^  1S94. 


7.  Becomes  member  of  Farlia- 
meat  fur  Miildlesiex,  1595,  Con- 
tinues t<*  be  in  peiruiiisry  straits, 
•nd  IB  once  arrested  for  debt, 
CompoBTS  inasc|UP9  and  other 
occib^inual  pieces  of  a  dry  and 
starched  character,  writes  his 
Ettiitfi  \n  LatJii,  tind  afterward 
transUtee  them  into  English  and 
publishes  tbem^  lfi97< 

8,  Writes  by  royal  command 
the  justification  of  the  death  of 
Eiseif,  1601.  Marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Londun  Aldeiman. 
Knighted  by  James  h,  1G03. 
Counsel  to  the  Crown,  1Ej04. 


ShaJietpear  {osntinutd) 

4.  Visits  LondnD  as  a  boy,  and 
meet*  the  Burbages,  Tarlton,  Ac., 
1574- BO. 

6.  Marries,  November  1682, 
Ann  Hathaway,  with  a  dower  of 
£G0  of  modern  money.  IWb 
daughter  Susanna  La  born,  Mny 
158;ii.  Leaves  Stratford,  where 
his  father  hnd  become  iu^-olved 
in  pecuniary  straits,  and  comes 
up  to  London,  agists  Burhaga 
at  bta  hostelry  in  Shorediti^h^ 
Enjoys  opportunities  of  seeing- 
the  perfonnBnt'es  at  his  theatre, 
1586-8. 

6,  Begicia  to  write  for  the  ittAge 
as  a  corrector  of  Other  men'fl  plays. 
Is  assailed  by  Rabert  Greene 
(1^92)  as  Si  dangerous  rival  to 
himself  and  others.  Publinhes 
Venus  and  AdonU  and  Lticrece 
(1593-4). 

7-  Produces  Someo  and  Julief^ 
Rickurii  Jl.,  Richard  JIL,  &c., 
)'i94~7.  Applies,  probably  in  hia 
father's  name,  for  a  grant  of  arms 
from  Heralds'  College^  Lospa  hia 
only  &on,  1596.  Presjimed  repa- 
ration from  his  wife. 


S*  Purcbaaes  New  Place,  1507, 
for  £60,  Continues  to  bring  out 
year  by  year  his  great  dramatic 
masterpieces.  A  scene  from 
Riihftrd  It.,  performed  in  the 
streets  and  other  public  places 
without  his  avowed  cogniumte^ 
and  during'  hit)  presumed  absence 
at  Stratford,  by  the  partizani  of 
E<^x,  1601. 
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Bacon  (cMttinuid) 

9.  Is  st'iU  occupieil,  amid  pro- 
fessional work,  in  literary  laboui-a, 
Publialies  in  1605  hia  Advance- 
menl  of  Learning, 


10.  Pursues  his  philosopliicul 
ren^rch^paripti^auwit'ii  hja  poli- 
tical functioufi,  1905-09.  AcquiroB 
babits  pf  increased  extmvagviice.. 


n.  Attorney  •  General,  1013. 
Periodical  reprints  of  the  Essays. 
His  expensive  habita  and  love  of 
splendour  impoverish  and  com- 
promise him.  The  mau  of  yeuiu* 
auil  of  the  worldj  but  not  of  busi- 
ness. Prepares  the  maatiue  of  tlie 
Inner  Temple  aud  Graj^'g  Iim  to 
celebrate  tha  marriage  of  the 
KiQg'^  daughter  to  the  Blector 
Palatine,  Feb.  1013-14. 


12.  Rises  in  eatimation  aa  a 
lawyer  a\\A  a  phQosopliical  at«l 
moral  writer.  His  E^ttayt  are 
translated  iiitd  Italian,  IG18,  Be- 
comes Lord  Keeper  (1017)^  Ileg^ent 
during-  the  absence  of  the  King 
in  Scotland  (1B17),  Lord    Chan- 


Shakapear  (coTUinued) 

9.  Writes  at  short  Dotic«j  for 
presentiment  Irefore  the  Queen, 
the  Merry  Wives  of  ^'indfor, 
J602,  Hamlet  produced,  1602. 
Shalcespear  receives  a  maguifi' 
cent  eulOigy  from  Jonson  in  the 
Pw-AaaffT,  1602^  and  (ahout  160i) 
bti  Autograph  letter  from  JAnses  I., 
which  waa  still  in  exif^tence  in 
or  about  1720.  Buys  a  moiety 
of  remaininjB^  tease  of  the  ffreat 
tithea  of  Stratford,  Ac,  for  £440. 

10.  SliAkespear's  Sonneta^  wnt- 
tea  at  intervals  during  mnny 
years,  are  puhliahed  hy  the  finder 
of  the  MS,  or  papers,  1609,  The 
dramatic  series  proceeds.  Shake- 
fipear  accumulates  property,  Nv 
Place  let  to  T.  'Greene. 

11.  ShakespeAF  retires  front 
London  and  parts  vrith  his  thea- 
trical intere^tfl,  1013.  Buys 
house  and  appurtenancee  in' 
Blnckfriars  as  an  investment 
161.'j,  for  £140,  barriug  dower  Xa 
his  wife,  Co-opemtes  with  Bur- 
bage  in  executing  a  comniission 
for  the  yoiuig^  Earl  of  Rutland 
(1613).  Probably  witnesses  the 
festivities  at  the  tnarriag-e  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  visit 
of  the  Savoyafd  Ambnasador 
the  BlackBriara  theatre  (1613; 
I'he  man  of  genius  and  bud- 
neas — ngt  (save  the  mark  !)  of 
letters. 

12.  At  or  near  Stratford. 
Health  fails.  Makes  hcs  will, 
bequeathing  mo^t  part  of  hi!) 
e.>d;ate  to  the  Halls.  Kts  wife 
receives  practically  nothing:  be- 
yonil  her  strict  legal  Hen  on  the 
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Ba^on  (continued)  Hhakeapear  {cantinued) 

cellor  aod  BamrL  Verulam  (1819),      eitate.    Dies,    la  buried  April  25, 

and   Viscount  St    Albiiti  (1(;20).      1616. 

The  Novum    Organou    completed 

and  printed  (1020).     The  HUtat-y 

qf  Henry    MI.    publislieil,    1632. 

First    complete   edition    of    tlie 

Et*ay»  appears,  lG2i!i,  apparent!/ 

seen    tltrougli    tlie    press    by    the 

author.     Dii>s  in  enibarraKAed  cir- 

cumstancoij,  ISSO. 

In  the  Philosopher  and  Essayist  ve  conceive  that  we 
realize  a  man  of  a  totally  distinct  type.  His  birth  was 
distinguished ;  on  his  father's  and  raothera  side  he  haj  the 
promise  of  high  mental  gifts,  and  more  than  fulfilled  it; 
the  road  to  greatness  was  opened  to  him  by  all  the  advan- 
ta^s,  which  rank,  infliieiice,  and  wealth  are  capable  of  con- 
ferring; be  gradually  developed  to  tlie  view  of  the  world  a 

■  commanding  intellect,  boundless  ambition,  an  inextinguish- 
able thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  literary  aptitude  at  once  of 
the  profoundest  and  of  the  most  multifarious  reach.  His 
versatility  was  almost  a  conceit.  He  seemed  to  aim  at  be- 
coming the  second  Universal  Doctor.  But  a  rather  material 
and  interesting  point  of  correspondence  between  Shakespear 
and  him,  and  the  contemporary  of  them  both,  Montaigne, 
is»  that  these  three  men  were  not  estimated  during  their 
lives,  or  during  a   long  course  of  years   succeeding   their 

■  deaths,  at  anything  near  their  true  value.  We  are  able  to 
glean,  that  Bacon  was  regarded  as  a  learned  and  ingenious 
speculator,  not  quite  so  much  so  perhaps  as  his  sovereign : 
but  the  world  at  large  entertained  no  suspicion  that  he  was 
of  the  intellectual  magnitude,  which  the  moderns  tardily 
discerned ;  and  the  author  of  the  Novum  Orgmton  and  the 

■  New  AtlaJitis  was  painfully  aware  of  the  fact,,  insomuch  that 
he  entrusted  to  an  unknown  posterity  the  duty  of  assigning 
to  him  his  proper  station. 

When  one  regards  the  chronological  sequence  or  succes- 
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aiou  even  of  those  works,  which  he  lived  to  publish,  their 
lofty  aim,  th&ir  varied  character^  and  their  labonous  execu- 
tion, one  wonders  in  what  manner  Uacon  contrived  to  spore 
from  his  almost  incessant  professional  engagements  leisure 
to  commit  to  writing,  when  they  had  a^isqmed  a  tangible 
form  in  his  mind,  this  vast  mass  of  matured  and  condensed 
thought ;  and  more  especially  is  such  the  case  when  he  con- 
currently interested  himself  in  mathematical  studies,  and 
was  a  reader  of  the  technical  works  of  Briggs  and  his  fol- 
lower Napier  of  Merchistoun,  as  well  as  perhaps  of  the 
continental  emblem -writers  of  the  day.  We  become  aware 
that  he  employed  secretaries  and  amanuenses,  and  even  that 
he  maintained  at  one  time  at  Twickenham  a  scrivener's 
establishment  to  facilitate  the  production  of  fair  copies — 
probably  of  any  sort  of  manuscript  matter,  legal  or  literary, 
in  haud.  Yet  the  personal  toil,  where  the  topic  was  in- 
tricate and  abstruse,  must  have  been  immense,  and  it  was 
perhaps  saved  from  being  quite  insupportable  by  what  we 
know  of  the  legible  character  of  the  author's  writing — the 
Italian,  not  the  Court,  style.  By  hia  dii-ect  instrumentality 
or  by  the  offices  of  editors,  especially  Rawley,  most  part  of 
what  he  did  is  laid  before  us;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be 
assured  that  we  have  all.  Rawley  appears  to  have  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  literary  labours  of  his  em- 
ployer. He  does  not  allude  to  hia  poetical  efforts,  nor  did 
he  deem  the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  the  product  of  a 
sick  chamber  toward  the  close,  as  worth  reprinting.  He 
cannot  have  failed  to  have  at  least  heard  of  it. 

In  connection  with  the  clear  need  for  clerical  assistance, 
apart  from  the  question  of  a  concern  in  current  dramatic 
literature,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  scrivener 
was  called  into  Ecrvice  at  this  time  for  every  species  of 
transcript,  and  that  numerous  manuscript  copies  of  old 
plays  and  poems  exist  in  this  shape,  including  two  or  three 
of  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Rkhard  III.  It  was  an  expedient 
for  saving  lime  or  for  securing  accuracy. 

The  tradition  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  was,  that  T^itui 
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AtubonicuJt  was  brought  to  the  theatre  "by  a  pri- 
vate author,"'  aJid  improved  by  Shakespear,  after  it  had 
been  some  time  on  the  stage  under  a  somewhat  different 
title.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Shakespear  did  not 
intervene  till  Marlowe  suddenly  died  in  1593,  leaving  that 
and  other  papers,  some  unfinished,  behind  him,  and  then 
the  MS.  having  been  obtained  by  a  theatre  from  the  same 
|)ersons  who  found  the  Dido,  Edward  II„  and  Hero  and 
LcatidfTt^  the  poet  put  certain  toxtches  to  the  play  and 
perhaps  proposed  the  name  by  which  it  was  subsequently 
known,  'ilie  immediate  point,  however,  is,  that  there  was 
according  to  Raveoscroft^  the  seventeenth  century  play- 
wright^  a  system  or  custom  in  his  time  of  MS5.  being  otiered 
to  the  p]ayhuu.ses  by  private  or  anonymous  authors,  who 
thus  submitted  on  speculation  without  any  clue  to  their 
identity  dramatic  essays  which  they  did  not  care  to  prints 
and  which  iu  their  actual  form  i>vere  unsuitable  fur  repre- 
sentatiou  ;  and  i  harlmur  the  opinion  that,  not  such  a  piece 
as  Titiis  Judj-onictiSjhut  such  as  the  first  drafts  oi  HmrylV,^ 
Henry  K.,and  Hetmj  VI.  were  not  improbably  of  Baconian 
origin — far  more  pi-obably,  indeed,  than  fixjm  the  pens  usually 
named  in  connection  M-ith  them,  and  that  these  products  of 
a  mnn  of  genius,  wholly  destitute  of  tbeatrical  experience 
beyond  gucb  as  sufficed  to  set  forth  a  Court  or  Gray's  Inn 
pageant^  were  laid  before  the  more  practical  artist  in  a 
scrivenefs  transcript. 

This  suggestion  defers  to  the  passing  remark  of  Aubrey, 
a  witness  not  to  be  too  indiscriminately  dismissed^  that 
Bacon  was  a  good  poet,  and  concealed  his  labours  in  that 
direction.  Aubrey  does  not  even  say  that  the  poetry  was 
dramatic,  and  Bacon  has  left  nothing  in  the  lyrical  way  to 
entitle  him  to  consideration. 

The  present  writer  might  not  have  acquiesced  even  so 
far  m  the  mdication  of  Aubrey,  had  it  not  struck  him,  that 

<  Pmbablj'  Edward  Blount,  who  aeed  the  Hei-a  and  Lenndtr  bunselT, 
bQt  traDsforreti  or  surrendcced  tbe  dramatic  MS^-  to  those  better  able  to 
deal  with  tbeiD. 
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the  Hvdory  of  Henry  VII.^  not  published  till  1622,  was  in 
its  inception  or  germ  just  such  another  lame  offspring  as 
the  First  Sketches  of  the  other  reigns,  and  was  rewritten  as 
a  historical  narrative  at  a  posterior  date,  when  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  subject  on  the  stage  had  been  abandoned  fay 
the  author,  or  discouraged  by  those  to  whom  he  conjectur- 
ally  submitted  his  other  MSS.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the 
most  dramatic  episode  in  a  Henry  VIL  play  would  be  the 
very  one,  which  so  largely  contributes  to  the  success  of 
Richard  III. — the  Bosworth  scene;  and  tlien,  moreover,  this 
part  of  the  English  Annals  had  been  preoccupied  by  at 
least  one  inferior  pen,  before  the  great  poet  undertook  it  as 
part  of  his  series;  and  this  drcumstance  suggests  a  farther 
speculation,  whether  the  prima  stamina  of  Bacon's //^nry  VIL 
was  one  of  the  two  ante -Shakespearean  dramas  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  do  not  know  that  Bacon  even  wrote  such  a  piece, 
but  he  evidently  look  an  interest  in  the  period  and  class  of 
subject,  and  left  behind  him  a  MS.  History  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  group  of  Hizitories,  in  their  oiiginal  rough-hewn 
state^  and  in  the  shape  which  they  assiuned  under  the  hand 
of  Shakespear,  extends  from  John  to  Richard  HI.  We  must 
all  feel  that  we  ate  treading  on  debatable  ground,  so  far 
as  the  First  Sketches  go;  but^  after  all,  the  attribution  of 
these  pieces  is  conjectm-al,  and  there  is  a  complete  set  of  the 
prototypes,  so  altered,  modiHed,  and  streiigtiieued  by  a  second 
pen,  or  by  other  pens,  that  the  first  author  is  not  alwavs 
recognizable.  As  Shakespear's  Richard  III,  is  held  to  have 
preceded  his  Richard  II.  in  order  of  production — though  the 
proof  is  not  very  clear — it  may  well  be  the  fact  that,  when 
the  former  was  completed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  reign 
of  Richard  II,  was  alone  substantially  requii-ed  to  make  the 
dramatization  of  English  history  consecutive  from  Edward 
I.,  'plus  John ;  and  the  annals  of  the  country  in  such  a  shape 
were  calculated,  perhaps,  to  please  and  satisfy  many,  before 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  pronounced  bis  celebrated  dictum. 
Yet  there  seems  to  have  been,  side  hy  side  with  the  appetite 
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successive  chronological  episodes  m  Iheir  eclectic  or 
chastened  dramatic  shape,  r  call  for  an  account  of  the  several 
_  regnal  epochs  tti  book  form,  and  a  series  of  historical  narra- 
f  tives  by  Sir  John  Hayward  and  others^  ran  parallel  with 
the  incessant  theatrical  presentations,  possibly  owinw  to  a 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  some  to  compare  notes  before  or 
aftor.  But  the  (more  or  le^s)  orthodox  account  met  with 
fewer  students  tl\an  the  fourpenny  playbook,  and  is  still 
:iuspicioU9ly  common,  whereas  the  other  almost  unexception- 
ally  perished  under  the  fingers  and  thuinba  of  audiences. 

The  more  youthful  transactions  of  Bacon  are  less  obscure 
than  those  of  hits  contemporary,  mainly  because  he  u'as  led 
by  his  professional  and  political  connections  into  a  fairly 
plentiful  correspondence  with  persons  accustomed  to  preserve 
their  papers,  and  from  the  same  cause  is  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence  and  memoirs  of  others ;  and  the  silence  of 
certain  years  i&  in  fact  due  to  the  accidental  absence  of  such 
lights.  \5S0S2f  for  instance,  is  an  almost  blank  interval, 
during  which  he  may  have  occupied  his  time  with  dramatic 
experiments — such  as  the  Conference  of  Pleasure^  which  is 

»  analogous  to  the  MSS.  noted  by  Spedding  under  a  later  date 
{159^95),  and  which  that  editor  correctly  describes  as  pre- 
senting "a  certain  affectation  and  rhetorical  cadence."''' 

There  was  a  protracted  term,  even  down  nearly  to  the 

I  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however^  before  regular  pre- 
ferment arrived,  when  Bacon  was  without  settled  occupation 
and  in  want  of  money;  glad  to  employ  his  versatile  pen  on 

P  any  current  question  before  the  Government  and  the  public; 
and  to  this  epoch,  if  to  any,  we  must,  I  think,  assign  desul- 
tory efforts  to  dramatize  incidents  or  scenes  in  English 
history,  partly  suggrated  by  visits  to  the  playhouses,  and 
partly  so  by  the  eiperimentSj  of  which  some  are  extant. 
There  are  indications  that  the  composition  of  the  hii»turical 
series,  commencing  with  Henry  /F.,  had  already  started  in 
1587,  before  Shakespear  entered  on  the  scene,^  and  vhen 
Bacon  was  still  very  young. 

'   H(tnter'«  JVoo  /Wu«fnMwiw.  U.  63. 
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What  Bacon  may  have  written  of  this  uature  we  are 
quite  authoriiiSed  to  conoluile  unfit  for  theatrical  use;  but 
the  first  drafts  of  Henrjjt  IV.,  K,  Vf.  were  possibly  his,  yet 
not  even  as  they  were  originally  exhibited  and  published, 
hut  submitted  to  a  revising  pen.  If  that  pen  was  Shake- 
8pear''s,  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  he  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  work  prior  to  1590;  and  thenceforward  during 
some  years  he  did  little  else  in  a  dramatic  direction.  In 
1592,  when,  the  Groataiwrtk  of  ]VU  appeared,  the  entire 
historical  series,  however,  had  reached  the  First  Sketch 
stage,  and  had  made  Greene  violently  indignant  and  angry, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying,  that  the  latter  believed 
Shakespgar  to  have  had  a  prominent  hand  in  them. 

That  BfLcon,  situated  as  he  was  in  constant  and  amious 
expectation  of  legal  advancement,  did  not  venture  to  asso- 
ciate himself  publicly  with  such  performances,  had  they  even 
been  capable  of  utilization  a3  he  left  them,  is  perfectly 
obvious,  and,  as  1  have  su^gesiod,  his  essays  of  this  nature, 
if  he  made  them,  may  have  been  among  those  which  found 
their  way  to  the  theatre  without  any  hint  of  their  parentage 
— which  were  sent  by  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  transcript. 
As  to  elaborate  concealment  of  his  identity,  I  must  own 
that  I  fail  to  perceive  the  slightest  rational  foundation  for 
the  idea;  the  neai'e^t  approach  to  a  disguise  of  the  kind  was 
in  a  few  early  letters,  where  he  wbimsicaJly  subscribes  him- 
self J?,  Fra,  A  scrivener\'!  copy  delivered  by  an  anonymoiiB 
bearer  was  surely  sufficient  protection  for  an  outsider  or 
'*  private  person." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  playwrights, 
having  omitted  in  their  episodical  History  of  England  to 
treat  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  Richard  III.  and  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bacon,  occupying  a  wholly  different 
position  from  that  in  which  we  see  him  before  1600,  sup- 
plied in  his  prose  History  of  Henry  VII.  the  gap  and  the 
deficiency  in  a  manner  sufficiently  conclusive  to  prove  the 
need,  which  any  productions,  previously  thrown  into  a 
dramatic  form,  would  have  had  of  an  editor. 
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There  was  Dothing  very  unusual  in  the  wide  range  of 
the  studies  of  Bacon.     Engliah  scholars  before  and  of  his 

Ptime  si^alized  themselves,  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from 
the  extant  Hsts  of  their  works,  as  well  as  from  the  allusions 
readable   in  them,  by   their  active   interest  in  subjects  as 
different  in  their  character  as  in  their  importance;  and  so 
conspicuous  a  personage  as  Sir  Thomas  Jlore,  a  coutenipo- 
Tsry  of  Bacon's  father,  and  a  fresh  tradition  in  Bacon's  own 
day,  comes  into  our  thoughts.     If  we  take  into  our  hands 
his  Collected  Works,  1557,  a  rather  ponderous^  folio  of  1600 
or  1700  Images,  we  perceive  that  between  its  covers  it  em- 
braces nearly  every  sort  of  polite  learning  and  literary  thesis, 
and  that  the  drama  and  poetry  are  not  overlooked.     The 
present   writer   acEvmiced    many   years   since    the   plausible 
suggestion,  that  More  had  a  hand  even  in  a  jest-book ;  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  furnished  John  Heywood  with  the 
plots  of  some  of  bis  comic  Interludes.     Versatility  was  in 
fact  a  sort  of  cult  toward  the  Elizabethan  era;   but  this 
admission  is  very  far  from  helping  the  Baconian  theorists, 
inasnmch  aa  the  same  individual  may  display  a  share  of 
proficiency  in  many  directions,  yet  never   attain  supreme 
exceUence  in  more  than  one.     In  the  case  of  Bacon,  that 
specialism  was  assuredly  not  poetry.    We  read  with  pleasure 
the  I^sat/s  and  S^ha  S^lvartim^  and  perhaps  the  Histoi-y  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  is  it  not  so,  that  we  take  the  iVbrura 
Organon  on  trust  as  a  new  philosophical  gospel,  which  we 
have  yet  to  master?     We  turn  with  a  painful  sensation  to 
the  version  of  some  of  the  Psalms  on  two  accounts,  the 
physical  prostration  of  the  translator  and  the  poverty  of 
the  translation;  and  we  at  length  conclude^  that  the  sole 
redeeming  feature  in  the  small  volume  is  the  interesting 
inscription  in  an  extant  copy  to  the  pious  George  Herbert, 
interesting  alike  from   its  mutually  honourable  terms  and 
from  the  insight,  which  it  betrays,  into  the  poetical  bias 
of  his  "affectionate  friend/*    Bacon  looked  up  to  the  writer 
of  the  Temple  as  the  happiest  union  of  Divinity  and  Poesv. 
The  testimony  of  Aubrey,  then,  oiid  the  vi^iible  fruit  of 
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the  Baconian  muse,  combine,  with  the  estimate  of  poetry 
presumed  from  the  appreciation  of  Herbert,  to  discourage 
us  from  imagining  that  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Ilcnrij  VI J, 
ever  rose  to  higher  flights  in  metre  and  fancy;  and  I  empha- 
size the  work  just  mentioned  because  I  have  speculated 
whether  Bacon  can  have  had  any  hand  in  the  first  drafts 
of  the  dramatic  series  devoted  to  the  rei^s  of  earlier 
EngUsh  kings,  of  the  original  sources  of  which  so  little  is 
ascertained.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  failed  to 
attend  performances  at  the  theatres,  when  any  piece  of 
congenial  character  or  striking  texture  was  announced ;  we 
are  aware  how  his  intellectual  temper  led  him  to  become  an 
essayist  in  almost  all  branches  of  human  learning  and  cul- 
ture ;  and  our  "  concealed  poet "  may  have  been,  even  without 
the  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  he  transmitted  the  MS.  or 
MSS.,  the  author  of  one  or  more  of  those  imperfect  histori- 
cal dramas,^  first  supplied  with  occasional  touches,  and  even- 
tually recast  by  a  second  and  stronger  hand — stronger,  at 
least,  in  this  class  of  work,  both  from  a  loftier  imaginative 
scope  and  from  a  keener  practical  instinct, 

I  cannot  help  seeing  how,  in  the  Esaays,  whose  senten- 
tious structure  would  bring  them  nearest  to  the  dramatic 
form  and  feeling,  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  con- 
sanguinity. These  productions  are  in  fact  the  SermoTirs 
FideleSy  which  the  author  terms  them  in  the  original  Latin ; 
they  rise  above  commonplace  infinitely  more  seldom  than 
those  of  Montaigne;  and  they  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
lift  the  name  of  Bacon  to  its  acknowledged  height  in  spite 
of  the  bitterest  detraction,  had  he  not  been  emphatically 
in  philosophical,  what  Shakespear  was  in  dramatic,  litera- 
ture,  and  the  French  master  in  ethics. 

Some  time  befoi-e  the  entrance  of  Bacon  at  Gray's  Inn 
— ^in  fact*  when  he  was  still  in  his  infancy,  the  English 
versions  of  the  PJuEtiissm  of  Euripides  and  the  Suppoaiti  of 
Ariosto  had  been  presented  there,  no  doubt  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  translators  or  paraphia^ts,  Francis 
Kinwelmersh  and  George  Gascoigne.      These  productions. 
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if  they  were  seeii  by  Shakcspear^  were  presumftbly  known 
to  hitu  ouly  through  the  printed  cDpics  in  the  editions  a( 
Gascoigne ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  shown  an  acquaintance  with 
Iwth  in  the  Winters  Tale  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
These  dramas  were  exhibited  at  the  Inn  in  1566;  but  it 
was  not  till  15S7  that  Bacon,  then  a  young  man  of  six  or 
seven  and  twenty,  took  part  in  an  undertaking  of  an 
analogou.-;  tharacter  produced  under  the  auspices  of  Kin- 
welnier^h  himself,  then  an  elderly  persan,  and  others,  and 
performed  before  the  Court  at  Greenwich.  This  was  the 
piece  usually  known  as  the  Misforturui  of  Arthur ;  and 
Bacon  was  no  farther  concerned  in  :t  than  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dumb-shows. 

But  the  introduction  to  theatrical  life  was  not  to  be 
limited  to  this  comparatively  humble  experiment,  and  there 
ore  indications  among  certain  papers  preserved  in  a  muti- 
fated  state  at  Northumberland  Hou$e,  that  Bacon,  some 
years  subsequently,  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  execut- 
ing devices  for  representation  at  Court  on  special  occasiona. 
'ITiese  esist  only  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent,  that  they 
have  been  printed  by  Spedding;^  the  remainder  of  the 
MSS.  copies  appear  to  have  perished  in  the  fire  atNorthum- 
lierland  House  in  1780,  They,  or  some  of  them,  exhibit 
the  result,  very  frequently  apparent  in  MSS,  of  early  date, 
of  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  person,  who  has 
amused  himself  by  scribbling  in  vacant  places  the  names  of 
then  celebrated  persons,  Shakespenr's  among  the  number. 
1*he  circumstance  establishes  absolutely  nothing,  as  any 
one  conversant  with  the  practice  must  know  and  allow, 
but  the  presence  of  these  scrawls  has  been  enlisted  by  the 
Baconians  on  their  side  as  a  piece  of  subsidiary  or  collateral 
evidence.  There  has  been  a  recent  disposition  to  associate 
with  these  remains  the  name  of  the  poetical  writing-miBster, 
John  Davies  of  Hereford,  on  the  strength  of  some  of  the 
entries,  which  indicate  a  professional  or  at  any  rate  culti- 
vated character.      Judging,  however,  from  the  salvage,  the 

'  A  Con/ertrKe  of  Pltamre,  Jtc-*  8',  1870, 
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MSS.  here  in  question  have  no  dramatic  pretensions,  and 
partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  addresses  or  themes  ;  and 
they  are  perhaps  merely  of  use  as  shewing  that  the  writer 
had  a  taste,  amid  graver  and  more  practical  studies,  for  the 
sort  of  literature,  which  may  be  classible  as  bordering  on  ^M 
the  theatrical.  This  employment  belonged  to  a  stage  of^H 
his  career,  when  he  was  still  enjoying  a  certain  amount  of 
leisure,  and  when  his  olfidal  rank  and  engi^gements  had 
not  rendered  his  direct  and  public  attention  to  such  minor 
unprofessional  matters  inexpedient  on  more  than  on 
account.  In  or  about  1594  he  seems  to  have  commenced 
the  formation  of  a  commonplace  book,  in  which  he  noted 
down,  during  &  sei'ies  of  years  extending  beyond  Shake- 
spear's  life,  sentences  and  phrases  from  authors  perused  or 
studied  by  him  for  subsequent  use  in  his  own  literary  com- 
positions. This  MS.,  which  is  in  the  Harleian  coilection  at 
the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  a  BulficientJy  familiar  type, 
and  was  scarcely  worth  printing.  As  a  document  or  witness 
it  is  valueless.  | 

In  1594,  appeared  the  Grarfs-Inn  Masque^  by  Francis 
Davison,  son  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  yet,  like  Bacon,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  keen  relish  for  literature,  and  making  his 
tirst  mark  as  the  composer  of  a  quasi -dramatic  piece. 
Davison  was  considerably  the  junior  of  Bacon;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  or  dangerous  to  grant,  that 
he  imbibed  from  the  latter,  a  member  of  the  same  Inn  and 
a  family  connection,  his  taste  for  what  we  may  term  amateur 
theatricals,  as  well  as  for  the  bcllea  Icttres.  It  is  shown  *1 
that  both  these  personages  were  in  touch  with  the  Herbei-ta 
of  Wilton  and  other  families,  remarkable  for  their  culture. 
Francis  Davison,  not  long  after  his  admission  to  GrayVInn, 
however,  travelled  abroad,  and  during  some  time  we  hear  of 
him  only  through  his  correspondence  with  Anthony  Itacon, 
brother  of  Francis  ;  Davison  appears  to  have  visited  Italy, 
or  at  all  events  he  brought  back  with  him  a  still  extant 
copy  of  Tasso's  Tofi^gmondo,  printed  at  Ferrara  in  15H7j 
'  Davison's  Pwtkal  JUiaptodjf,  1S26,  pnie3'jtiit\\.a. 
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and  left  in  it  marks  of  his  o^'nership  and  perusal;  hut 
whatever  sv"*!***^^}'  ^'^^^^  dramatic  and  literary  studies  the 
younger  Davison  contracted^  his  kinsman,  fellow-student, 
Hhd  senior  was  dQubtless  the  initiating  motor,  the  tutelary 
force.  In  1594  Bacon  was  thirty-three,  his  friend  only 
nineteen  or  twenty.  The  influence  in  this  direction,  to 
some  extent  reciprocal^  waa  fo&tered  and  sustained  by  the 
circles,  in  which  both  moved.  At  the  same  time  Dacon  and 
Davison  ivere  destined  to  achieve  widely  different  careers; 
and  the  former  was  to  find  himself  in  a  position,  where  it 
became  incieasingly  impracticable  for  him  to  devote  hi.s 
time,  and,  which  was  more,  to  lend  his  name  openly  to 
dramatic  jwrformances  of  any  kind. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  become  aware  that 
liacon  did  not  abandon  his  propensity  for  the  more  acade- 
mical side  of  dramatic  composition,  even  when  he  had 
nttained  a  conspicitous  position  &s  a.  legal  tulviser  and 
officer  of  the  f>own.  For  in  1613  he  devised,  as  it  was 
phrased  in  those  days,  a  masque  for  pi'esentation  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Ijidy  E]]7jibeth  Stuart,  the  king's  daughter,  to  the  Elector 
Palatine/  and  this  performance,  which  drew  a  large  crowd 
of  spectators,  is  precisely  of  the  same  quality  as  those  earlier 
efforts  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  e:«tahlishing  the  osten- 
sible bomid&ry  of  the  power  of  the  author  in  this  direction 
-^perhaps  indeed  the  limit  of  his  aim,  if  or  lehen  he  found 
that  his  more  youthful  aspirations  as  a  dramatist  of  the 
more  regular  type  were  good  only  as  pegs  or  skeletons  for 
another  and  more  capable  workman. 

The  employment  of  cyphers,  which  is  traced  from  the 
Continent,  and  wa^  an  early  diplomatic  and  political  pre- 
caution at  Venice,  came  into  vogue  in  Kngland,  and  was 
habitual  during  the  Civil  Troubles,  and  even  in  private 
commumcations  of  a  delicate  or  compromising  nature.  The 
practice  originally  contemptatc<l  protection,  not  mystery; 
but  the  latter  liecame  in  certain  cases  a  collateral  clement, 

1  Bazlitt"!  Manual  of  Old  Enj^ttk  Flay*,  p.  ISa 
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and  assumed  many  arbitrary  and  fantastic  forms,  some  of 
which,  where  the  question  has  grown  one  of  importance,  have 
been  laboriously  unriddled,  while  others  have  resisted  dis- 
entanglement. Less  absolute  in  its  cryptographic  obscurity, 
yet  germane  in  its  character  and  object,  was  the  Veiled 
Allusion  and  the  occult  signature;  and  these  two  modified 
and  secondary  types  freely  pervade  the  amatory  literature 
and  confidential  correspondence  of  the  period,  which  I  am 
considering  in  more  immediate  connection  with  Shakespear. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  productions  in  vei'se  of  the 
fifteenth  and  succeeding  century  seems  to  reveal  a  change  of 
treatment  and  tone,  which  it  may  not  be  too  fanciful  to 
ascribe  to  social  agencies  and  the  tendency  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  classes  to  become  narrower  and  less 
peremptory  ;  and  this  circumstance  is  at  least  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  necessity  which  was  appreciated  of  dis- 
guising familiar  expressions  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  an 
author  to  a  iiobCe  friend  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  in- 
telligible only  to  a  cei-tain  person  or  a  certain  set  of  persons. 
There  undoubtedly  i3  in  our  hands  a  fairly  considerable 
variety  of  instances  of  this  new  aspect  of  the  relationship  of 
men  of  culture  to  men  and  women  of  rank,  carrying  with  it 
a  real  op  supposed  responsibility,  as  I  have  said,  for  con- 
cealing confidential  or  clandestine  intimacies  from  the  public 
eye  and  ear ;  and  we  owe  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  Elizabethan  era  the  modern  hypothesis 
touching  undercurrents  of  significant  meaning  in  the  Shake- 
spear  Sonnets,  as  printed  in  1609. 

I  am  capable  of  crediting  any  kind  or  degree  of  absurdity 
in  such  a  direction.  'I'he  motives  might  be  manifold.  The 
aim  might  be  playful  or  politic.  Occasionally  we  are  unable 
to  discern  any  aim  at  all,  as  in  the  reputed  letters  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  enig- 
matical subscription  Lydde^  where  there  is  nothing,  so  far 
as  the  sense  can  be  made  out,  which  might  not  have  ap- 
peared above  the  real  name  of  the  writer;  but  in  a  h-aet  of 
1576   immediately   relative   to   the  affairs  of  the   Nether- 
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lands,^  we  meet  with  a  strange  account  how  "by  an  other 
Embassadour  lewde  and  vncomely  letters  haue  bin  written 
vnder  fancy  signes  of  the  namea  of  Oriana,  j^madis,  and  such 
vnprincely  toyes  .  ^  .  and  howe  the  &aine  rashe  personage 
hath  not  bin  mkhked  there  for  his  so  doing" — which  ap- 
pears equally  to  point  to  a  coniidentia]  correapondence  witli 
her  Majesty.  The  topic  and  the  usage,  however,  had  grown 
of  sufficiently  wide  intcretit  in  1591  to  induce  a  publisher  in 
London  to  undertake  or  recommend  the  issue  of  a  Latin 
volume  on  the  subject  by  Porta  of  Naples.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  Wizard  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  a  tlnrd  party* 
M'ho  had  perhaps  brought  over  the  MS. ;  it  was  printed  cum 
privUegio;  and  the  Earl  ntayhap  paid  the  bill.  We  come 
to  different  ground,  hoivever,  and  a  different  phase  of  the 
question,  when  we  are  invited  to  regard  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakcfipear  as  secretly  importing  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
to  be  gathered  on  the  surface  or  from  the  context,  so  far  as 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  context;  and  we  perceive,  besides, 
that  we  approach  a  field  of  discussion,  which  has  received, 
since  it  was  first  opened  about  seventy  years  since,  numerous 
fresh  contributors^  with  a  chronic  tendency  to  periotlical 
recruits,  each  apparently  more  imaginative  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  each  more  energetic  in  the  exercise  of 
perverted  ingenuity. 

I  have  not  dwelt  very  much  on  the  Cryptogram  itself, 
because  I  share  the  general  feeling  in  England,  that  it  is  a 
pure  emanation  from  the  modern  fancy,  not  the  legacy  of 
Bacon,  not  present  to  his  udnd.  I  believe  that  is  a  vision- 
ary conception,  which,  were  it  allowed,  might  be  made  of 
universal  application  to  anonymous  or  doubtful  pieces  of 
literature. 

Taking  any  part  of  the  prose  works  of  Bocoii  as  tests  of 
treatment  and  style,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
absence  of  affinity  with  the  Shakespear  dramas ;  and  if  Bacon 


*  Certain  Letteri  tiffierein  U  »rt  forth  a  Ditcouru  of  (.^c  Peace,  ko.  1516. 
Id  a  DOte  of  Qaoeb  Elizabeth  to  Burleigh  its  1^83.  sbe  addresses  him  as 
Sir  Spiritt.  and  terms  :t  a  nioknaoie. 
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actually  wrote  any  of  the  latter  series — not  the  Comedies  or 
the  Tragedies,  but  the  Histories,  aa  they  lie  before  us,  one 
thing  may  be  predicated  of  him,  that  he  displayed  a  power 
of  disguising  his  literary  identity  unattained  by  any  other 
writer  on  recoKl, 

The  Baconian  doctrine  is  a  purely  modem  one.  It  is  of 
English  origin,  but  of  American  development.  If  I  were 
asked,  by  what  agency  it  has  been  spread,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  lay  no  slight  stress  on  that  unexampled  absence  of 
self-assertion  on  the  part  of  Shakespear,  which  might  have 
received  a  modifying  or  qualifying  influence  from  records 
beyond  our  present  ken,  but  which  at  the  &atiie  time  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  remarkable  circumstance  that,  while  so  many 
refer  to  hitn,  he  refers  to  so  few — and  then  merely  througli 
dramatix  -persoTuSy  iind  that,  living  at  a  point  of  time,  when 
the  commendatory  verse  and  the  elegiac  tribute  were  rife, 
he  abstained  from  identifying  himself  with  either,  unless, 
M'hich  is  dubious,  he  actually  gave  the  poem  assigned  to  hitn 
in  Love's  Martyr^  1601,  to  the  Editor,  and  unless,  which  is 
far  more  likely,  he  is  answerable  for  the  noteworthy  lines 
inserted  among  the  prolegomena  to  the  second  folio  of  Florio's 
Montaigne,  and  those  attached  to  the  poi'trait  of  James  I. 
before  his  works  in  1616. 

Secondly,  I  should  plead,  and  with  some  amount  of 
confidencet  that  the  coeval  existence  in  England  of  two 
individuals,''  more  lavishly  endowed  with  intellectual  quali- 
fications than  any  others  of  English  or  indeed  any  origin 
before  or  since,  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  impress  ob- 
servers or  critics  as  an  incredible  phenomenon,  that  the 
apparent  opportunity  of  escape  from  the  miracle  by  the 
reduction  of  one  of  them  to  an  umbra  or  a  cat's-paw  acquired 
a  new  force  and  a  new  felicity.  It  had  always  struck  us  aa 
extraordinary,  and  almost  as  a  problem  to  be  explained, 
how  three  such  profound  thinkers  as  Montaigne,  Bacon,  and 

*  Among  tbe  p9«q!3.(>-Sbaliefipeareaiia  put  Frum  time  ta  time  an  tbe 
market,  was  a  copy  of  Bscon'a  Essavs,  with  MSS.  notes  ascribed  to 
Shakeppear, 
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Shakespear  belonged  to  one  era,  nearly  to  tlie  same  exact 
interval  of  years,  how  they  lived,  as  it  were,  side  by  side, 
yet  strangers  to  each  other  :  each  so  supreme  in  his  way  and 
so  different  in  his  origin  and  surrounding  influences;  and  at 
length,  accortting  to  some,  the  mystery  is  unravelled,  the 
veil  is  rent  asunder,  and  not  Stratford,  but  Gorhambury,  is 
entitled  to  the  glory  of  being  the  First  Village  in  tlie  world 
— a  Cathedral  City  without  a  Bishop— a  Shrine  with  relics 
canouized  by  no  Church — only  by  the  voice  of  all  educated 
mankind. 

I  have  triwl  to  procure  support  for  my  theory,  that  Bacon 
seat  scriveners*  copies  of  certain  dramas  anonymously  to  the 
theatre,  with  which  Shakespear  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career  was  associated,  and  that,  if  they  survive  at  all,  it  is 
in  the  form  of  those  FirJtt  Skdche^^  which  we  familiarly 
know,  and  which,  crude  as  they  are,  would  have  been  still 
more  so  in  the  absence  of  editorahij> — that  editorship, 
plural  or  singular;  if  the  latter,  Shakespear*a ;  that  is  to 
say,  before  Shakespear  took  them  in  hand,  they  had  per- 
haps already  been  subjected  to  a  nieaatire  of  revision  by 
some  one  else. 

Looking  at  the  new  Rutland  clue,  and  at  Bacon''s  share 
at  the  same  date  in  devising  the  Gray's  Inn  and  Temple 
Masque  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  are  we 
not  taken  behind  the  scenes  a  little  more»  and  enabled  to 
see  the  sort  of  relationship  in  those  days  among  persons 
interested  in  theatricals;  and,  if  Uacon  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Jonson,  it  seems  to  amount  to  a  mathe- 
matical sequence,  that  Shakespear  and  he  must  have  met — 
that  is,  in  later  days,  when  each  in  bis  own  way  had  so 
risen  in  public  estimation  and  social  standing.  It  must  ever 
remain  a  debatable  point,  whether  Shakespear  was  really 
Bacon's  dramatic  editor,  and  whether  Bacon  became  aware 
of  it 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  immense  force  in  the  twofold 
circumstance  that  the  Baconians  absolutely  yield  tlie  Lyrics, 
the  Sonnets  inclusive,  where  there  are  one  or  two  links  with 
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the  Plan's,  and  are  satisfied  with  depriving  Shakespear  of  the 
latter,  the  son^  inclusive^  and  that  Jonson,  who  was  In 
communication  with  Bacon  as  well  as  with  Shakespear, 
would  have  been  welJ-nigh  the  last  inan  to  have  employed 
the  terms,  which  he  has  subscribed,  had  he  had  any  ground 
whatever  for  suspecting;  that  Bacon  had  any  hand  in  the 
matter  even  to  the  extent  of  a  first  sketch  in  any  of  the 
dramatic  series,  and  could  scarcely,  again,  have  long  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  truth.  Would  he  not  have 
blurted  it  out  to  Drummond  in  1619? 

Granting  that  Bacon  sent  anonymously  to  the  theatre, 
with  which  Shakespsar  was  connected,  the  first  drafts  of 
the  Historical  Plays,  what  sort  of  reputation  as  a  dramatist 
would  he  have  enjoyedj  had  these  achievements  been  left 
in  their  unwroaght  state,  and  been  eveotually  published 
fla  his  ?  What  they  are  in  the  form,  which  they  assumed 
tinder  ShakespearV  castigating  hand,  we  know  well  enough. 


CHAPTER   XV 

More  Tavourable  coadilioos  for  dramatic  viitora  abotit  1637 — ^Two  inde- 
peudent  schools  o[  Cb«Atrical  uiauogeiDant — fcTcBslowe  and  Att^jn — 
Tbe  BurbaifiMt,  TjiTltoo,  and  Sbakeepear — Thomas  Corjai  an  tbo 
English  and  Conllneutal  Rtag'cs  about  IGlO— OpinioD  gf  Jobo  Florio 
oa  the  English  i^racia  of  his  day — CoBson  nnd  other  cantemporsiy 
orfties — Some  particulara  about  th$  Eltz^b^thaQ  theatres,  iuternal 
omuigeoient.  and  prices  of  Kata— Dramatic  exhibitions  in  idti  yards 
— Sispenay  roOioB  at  the  tbeatre  and  their  occup&nts^^Nolice^  of 
contemporary  viribors  to  the  theatre — Robert  ToCte  aod  hie  mistress 
at  the  origmal  perrnrmance  of  Love't  Labor  t  Lott  in  1598— Elizabethan 
pl»7-bttlB  ttltog^lber  diflfeteiLt  from  oars — Methods  of  advertizing  new 
pieces— Contrast  between  the  old  and  the  modern  presentation  of 
plajs— Preparation  of  the  quartos— Special  fetitures  of  iaterMt  la 
some — E&rliflst  collectora  of  them — Explanation  of  their  pre^eut 
rarity. 


The  Elizabethan  drama  which,  even  apart  from  Shakcspear 
or  anj  other  individual  writer,  displayed  a  conspicuous  and 
splendid  advance  on  the  contributions  to  the  theatre,  which 
preceded  it,  may  be  jfaid  to  have  become  what  we  see  it 
through  agencies  of  comparatively  recent  existence.     ITie 

»  beneficial  influence  of  the  revival  of  learning  and  of  the 
restoration  to  notice  and  study  of  the  ancient  classical 
authors  had  not  immediately  affected  England ;  but  the 
introduction  of  typography,  the  spirit  of  foreign  adven- 
ture, and  Uie  firm  establishment  on  tbe  throne  of  the  house 
of  Tudor,  co-operated  in  drawing  this  country  into  closer 
intimacy  with  the  continent  and  even  with  more  remote 
regions.  The  taste  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  masters  was 
followed  by  that  for  the  more  noted  literary  productions 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  but  a  conversance  with  the 
languages  long  remained  limited,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  Englishman  found  himself  provided  in  tbe  course  of 

iS3  -rp- 
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about  fifty  years  with  a  library  of  volumes,  which  formed 
a  sort  of  cyclopjedia  of  mformation  on  all  the  topics,  which 
a  writer  for  the  stage  was  likely  to  utilize.  In  or  about 
1595  such  an  inestimable  and  indispensable  resource  already 
existed  in  a  veiy  advanced  state  toward  completeness,  and 
Shakespear  himself  was  in  possession,  as  it  were,  of  the 
means  of  enlarging  and  varying  his  experience  to  an  almost 
unrestricted  extent.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  this  develop- 
ment of  iitetature  in  the  shape  of  translaticus  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Fox,  Holiushed,  and  Hakluyt,  compilations, 
was  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  dramatic  labours 
of  the  poet  infinitely  more  practicable  and  possible,  while 
the  beneficent  institution  of  public  schools  had  initiated 
him  at  home  in  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  sufficient  to  lay 
the  groundwoi'k  in  his  mind  of  Vcum  atid  AdonU  and 
Lucrece.  Of  no  fewer  than  four  of  his  dramas  the  scenes 
are  laid  in  Northern  Italy,  and  if  we  were  to  withdraw  from 
the  total  all  those  which  depended  for  their  execution  on 
a  more  or  less  recent  enrichment  of  our  literary  stores  from 
continental  sources,  we  should  encounter  a  sadly  attenuated 
iX'Sidiium.. 

The  times  had  grown  more  propitious  to  the  dramatist 
and  actor  about  the  middle  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
toleration  of  theatrical  spectacles  had  the  customary  and 
natural  effect  of  producing  those  more  or  less  capable  of 
their  preparation  and  presentment;  and  the  liking  and 
favour  of  the  Queen  toward  this  species  of  amusenient  and 
instruction  soon  spread  to  the  younger  or  gayer  members 
of  the  Court.  Such  a  revolution  in  sentiment  had  (ui 
almost  necessary  tendency  to  elevate  the  status  of  the 
higher  class  of  performer^  who  soon  associated  on  amicable 
terms  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  after  the 
Stuart  succession,  so  far  from  James  I.  bringing  into  fashion 
the  bigotry  of  Scotish  life  and  thought,  the  passion  of  the 
aristocracy  for  playgoing  sensibly  increased.  The  followers 
of  the  profession  might  still  be  rogues  and  vagabonds  bv 
a  statutory  fiction;  but  the  licensed  contpanies  numbered 
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among  tKem  persona  of  i-espectable  origin  and  unimpeach- 
able repute.  Such  were  Shakespear^  the  Burbages»  AUejn ; 
such  was  Lawrence  FSetcher,  the  son  of  a,  bishop^  who  Jli 
IGOI  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Aberdeen  as  the 
principal  member  of  a  theatrical  company  which  performed 
there,  and  came  recommended  b_y  James  VI.  And  such 
indeed  were  all  the  Fletchers,  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  having 
written  that  remarkable  draiiifttic  poem  on  llichard  III., 
which  preceded  the  Shakespearean  play  in  the  order  of  ita 
appearance.  Such^  once  more,  were  Nathaniel  Field,  alike 
actor  and  author,^  eon  of  John  Field,  the  preacher  against 
actors:  and  Augustine  PhilHps,  of  whom  the  latter  left 
under  his  will  in  1605  a  thirtv-shilling  piece  in  gold  to 
his  fellow  Siiakespear — almost  the  sole  memorial  of  the 
kind,  and  a  fact  first  brought  to  light  in  a  commimication 
by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
liJ37.  Phillips,  however,  like  Tarlton,  Kenipe,  and  Armin, 
was  apparently  a  low  comedian,  who  did  not  disdain  farcical 
parts,  and  was  perhaps  not  less  acceptable  to  our  po>et  on 
that  account.  The  Jig  of  the  Slippers  by  Phillips  waa 
licensed  for  the  press  in  1595;  but  it  is  not  at  present 
known.  It  probably  followed  the  lines  of  Kempe's  Jigs, 
which  have  equally  failed  to  come  down  to  us. 

The  standing  of  Shakespear  himself  when  he  had  occu- 
pied some  veal's  in  London  as  a  dramatic  rccenaor,  and  had 
given  to  the  world  two  original  lyrical  productions,  men- 
tioned 50on  after  their  issue  in  15D3~4>  with  approval,  might, 
under  existing  conditions,  have  entitled  him  to  accept  or 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  any  member  of  that  fashionable 
and  brilliant  circle,  to  which  the  pltiyhouse  was  as  much  a 
part  of  daily  life  as  the  Court  and  the  drawing-rooms. 

Another  and  independent  voucher  for  the  social  eleva- 
tion and  acceptability  of  the  playwright  and  actor — not 
unfret]uently,  as  we  know,  a  dual  fuuction  united  in  the 

"  ilia  biothcr  Tbcopbilus  was  DoniLDatetl  m  1601|i.  od  lUe  ipecial 
redAniiiieadatloQ  at  the  Kibg.  to  the  IMng  of  St.  Feter'a,  Carnhitl,  and 
became  Bishop  of  Herel^ird. 
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same  individual — is  the  very  remarkable  fuctj  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  theatiical  performei's  mentioned 
in  the  fii'st  folio  edition  of  Shakespear,  1623;,  occur  as  com- 
municants in  the  books  of  St.  Mary  Overy^s,  Southwark,  a 
church  within  easy  reach  of  the  Globe  and  other  theatres, 
within  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  and  readily  accessible 
to  our  poet  himself  during  his  residence  in  the  Borough, 
if  he  thought  proper  to  take  part  in  such  observances. 
From  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings  1  should  judge 
that,  if  he  did  so,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
form  rather  than  of  conscientious  persuasion.  This  point 
does  not  invalidate  the  significant  fact  that  the  conven- 
tional estimate  of  the  stage  in  the  Shakespearean  era  had 
sensibly  risen,  and  that  the  more  distinguished  followers  of 
the  profession  at  least  were  desirous  of  being  recognized  as 
reputable  members  of  society,  although  the  attendance  at 
communion  was,  strictly  speaking,  enjoined  on  all  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  Liberty  of  sixteen  years  and  upward.' 

Shakespear,  in  my  viewj  would  be  a  man  who,  whatever 
his  private  sentiments  on  religious  points  and  observances 
might  be,  was  guarded  in  his  expression  of  opinion,  where  it 
was  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  him  in  a  professional  way. 
He  supplies  us  with  the  means  of  conjecturing  what  his 
notions  were  on  many  questions  of  this  class  in  passages 
scntteretl  through  his  plays — not  his  poems — notably  where, 
in  Much  Ado  Ahoid  Nothing,  he  brings  in  the  saying  found 
in  the  interlude  of  Lusttf  Juventiis  fifty  years  before  :  "  God 
is  a  good  man,"  and  where,  in  King  John,  he  speaks  of  the 
brain  as  "the  souVs  dwelling-house,"  and,  once  more,  in  the 
closing  act  of  Anioni/  and  Cleopatra,  his  allusion  to  "  the 
little  O  the  earth."^  Yet  the  general  bias  of  his  mind  was 
not  to  be  readily  disguised  from  his  immediate  or  intimate 
surroundings,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere,  even  had  be  so 
desired.  I  should  be  inclined  to  augur  that  Shakespear  was 
not  surpassed  by  Montaigne  in  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies 

•  TVheatley'A  Ciavningham^  1891,  iii.  425. 
'  I  quote  the  paasnge  infra. 
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or  the  courage  of  hh  speculations ;  but  what  the  French 
writur  laid  before  the  world  as  his  own  utterances,  the  Eng- 
lish one  could  put  into  the  mouths  which  struck  him  aa  most 
appropriate  or  most  telling. 

Two  types  or  schools  neeni  to  offer  themselves  to  our 
notice  in  the  theatrical  annals  of  the  Shakespeau  era  :  Ilens- 
lowe  and  Alleyn,  and  the  needy  clients  whom  Henslowc  at 
all  events  ungeneroasly  remunerated ;  (ind,  on  the  other  side, 
the  two  Burbages,  father  and  son»  Tarlton,  and,  above  all, 
the  man  of  genius  and  of  business,  Shakespear  who,  as  soon  as 
his  powers  were  known  and  felt,  lost  no  time  in  emancipat- 
ing himself  from  any  undignified  dependence  on  others, 
Henslowe  included,'  and  learned  to  make  the  stage  a  source 
of  more  than  bare  subsistence.  ITie  two  Burbages  and  Tarl- 
ton were  persons  alreiidy  holding  an  excellent  position,  when 
Shakespear  originally  settled  in  the  metropolis^  and  all  three 
were  professionally  connected^  and  during  many  years  neigh- 
bours in  Shorediteh.  It  was  suggested,  and  1  think  with 
some  reason,  by  the  late  Dr.  Ingleby  that,  whatever  discredit 
had  been  thrown  on  the  stage  in  the  FJixabethan  time,  was 
due  rather  to  the  dramatic  than  the  theatrical  profession — 
to  such  persons  as  Marlowe  and  Greene,  and  that  it  was 
Shakespear  and  Jonson  who  helped  to  raise  the  Drama  and 
its  surroundings  in  the  public  estimation,  even  if  thev  could 
not  quite  attain  the  point  alleged  by  Dr.  IVatts  to  have  been 
reached  by  Bacon  in  keeping  within  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  Virtue  and  Heligion, 

It  is  observable  that,  at  least  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Uritish  throne,  such  a 
volume  as  the  Jests  of  George  Peeie  should  have  found  its 
way  to  Scotland,  as  some  of  them  form  marginalia  to  a  re- 
impression  at  Edinburgh  in  1603  of  the  TTtrie  Tailt-s  of  the 
tfirie  Priests  of  PebHs.  In  1604,  when  the  first  of  the  Eng- 
lish Stuarts  entered  London,  the  King''s  Company  of  Flayers 
was  allotted  a  place  in  the  procession  nest  to  the  Falconers 
(a  rather  odd  juxtaposition),  and  each  of  the  nine  members; 

*■  See  B  Nate  on  IKltt*  Andronkm  infra. 
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*aB  allotted  four  yards  and  a  half  of  scarlet  cloth  for  the 
occasion.  The  name  of  Shakespear  heads  the  list,  and  those 
of  his  fellows  foUow.  Whether  the  precedence  was  accidental 
or  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce;  hut  hia  claim 
and  rank  as  a  performer  on  the  stage  of  his  own  and  other 
men^s  dramas  seem  to  be  amply  recognized.  A  contemporary 
series  of  engtaviaga  preserves  the  triumphal  arches,  under 
which  the  pageant  passed,  the  chief  figure  on  that  clay  in 
all  eyes  not  the  chief  figure  any  longer  or  ever  to  he 
again. 

When  the  youngest  brother  of  the  poet,  Edmund  the 
playwright,  a  young  man  of  sev en -ai id-twenty,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  in  1607,  the  event  was  honoured,  doubt- 
less through  the  instigation  of  Shakespear,  then  resident 
close  at  hand,  by  a  special  forenoon  peal  of  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Saviour"'s.  In  the  succeeding  year,  Lawrence  Fletcher 
the  actor  received  a  similar  compliment  by  an  afternoon 
peal;  and  in  both  instances  there  was  a  fee  of  20s.  The 
case  of  Edmund  Shakes}>ear,  a  person  of  no  itidi^'idual  con- 
sequente,  may  have  been  exceptional  and  the  result  of  fi-a- 
temal  influence.  l!ut  the  ordinary  fee  at  istratford  for 
ringing  the  sauncing  hell  within  the  usual  hours  was  four- 
pence,  and  it  was  an  established  usage. 

Alteyn  and  Henslowe,  related  by  marriage,  and  equally 
men  of  practical  character,  did  not  confine  their  attention  to 
purely  theatrical  speculations.  They  engaged  with  success 
in  bear-baiting  and  similar  spectacles,  amusenienUi  which  we 
decry  as  barbarous  and  degrading,  even  while  we  pursue 
others  not  less  so  at  this  very  moment.  Alleyn  himself,  a 
man  of  benevolent  disposition,  once  baited  a  lion  at  the 
Tower,  where  Henry  Stephens  the  Low-Country  printer  tells 
us  tliftt  he  saw  one  leave  his  food,  and  become  entraneetl 
by  the  notes  of  a  musical  instrument;  and  Sliakespear  must 
have  now  and  then  looked  on,  when  the  bills  had  announced 
an  entertainment  at  the  Bear-garden.  He  makes  Master 
Slender  say  that  the  sight  was  meat  and  drink  to  him ; 
possibly  it  was  so  to  the  man  who  set  down  the  saying,  and 
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who,  unless  he  has  been  belied,  could  enjoy  alJ  gocjd  things. 
The  poet  specifically  alludes  to  the  famous  bear  Sackerson 
in  the  Merry  WtveXt  and  in  Tu>£^h  Night  he  makes  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  tegret  that  he  had  not  followed  the 
arts,  instead  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  bear-baiting,  Hens- 
lowe,  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  his  character  and  culture, 
was  equally  with  Alleyn  a  man  of  social  repute,  and  became 
a  Groom  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  which  in  one  instance 
served  him  in  procuring  freedom  from  arrest  in  an  action  for 
debt  as  security  for  Lodge  the  poet. 

Theatrical  management  at  the  outset  was  not  improb- 
ably viewed  as  a  more  or  less  precarious  speculation,  only 
fit  for  persons  of  collateral  resources ;  and  so  we  find  that  as 
Burbage  the  elder  had  his  hostelry,  Henslowe  could  depend 
on  his  business  as  a  dyer^  The  father  of  Alleyn  kept  the 
Pye  near  Bishopsgfitei  and  a&  this  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  two  or  three  other  houses,  in  whose  yards 
plays  were  exhibited,  AUeyn,  as  a  boy,  may  have  been  thus 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  such  matters  ^  but  the  founder  of 
Dulwich  College  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  the  paternal 
calling.  Nor  was  this  plurality  limited  to  managers,  for  Tarl- 
ton,prince  of  the  old  school  of  low  comedians,  was  concurrently 
and  successively  the  keeper  of  more  than  one  tavern,  and 
evidently  made  tlie  two  vocations  play  into  each  other.  In 
1596,  when  the  I'rince  of  Anhalt  was  on  his  travels,  and 
visited  London  in  summer  time,  the  theatre  had  developed 
into  an  important  and  favourite  institution.  Kohn  says  : — - 
ITie  Prince  notices  four  playhoLises  only,  but  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  there  were  at  least  seven,  and  perhaps  ten,  in  159Gi 
of  which  some  had  been  built  posterior  to  Shakespear's 
arrival  in  London  about  ten  years  before.  The  author's 
speaking  of  four  only  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  not  all 
the  theatres  were  open  at  that  time  in  summer,  or  perhaps 
the  Prince  had  visited  those  theatres  which  were  called 
**  Public,"  and  not  those  which  were  called  Private, 

The  ancients,  who  applied  our  word  for  the  entire  build- 
ing to  the  portion  only  set  apart  for  the  audience,  conducted 
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tbeir  theatrical  arrangements  under  different  climatic  and 
intellectual  conditions  from  ours,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled 
to  inform  ourselv^es;  but  the  supply  of  refreshiMcnts  was 
even  more  a  feature  in  the  business  than  among  us  either 
formerly  or  now.  How,  again,  the  commissariat  was  ordered, 
we  do  not  hear;  but  in  England  it  is  so  much  the  case, 
that  the  btt^d,  as  we  term  it,  has  always  been  a  prominent 
part  of  the  undertaking,  that  the  Elizabethan  theatre  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  an  evolution  from  the  tavern 
or  hostelry,  ai5  we  at  present  observe  in  such  institutions  as 
the  Gaiety,  the  Criterionj  and  the  Pavilion,  The  fellow- 
ship between  the  playhouse  and  the  restaurant  was  of  very 
early  growth  and  uninterrupted  in  its  continuance,  and  a 
favouring  cause  was  perhaps  the  incessant  multitude  of 
strangers,  who  had  no  fixed  or  regular  domiciles  in  London, 
and  of  whom  the  foreign  section  was  habituated  to  res- 
taurants. In  fact  in  such  universally  accessible  books  as 
Pepys's  and  Evelyn's  Dktries  one  perceives,  how  usual  it 
was  to  dispense  hospitality  In  this  way  instead  of  receiv- 
ing visitors  at  home ;  and  to-day  the  liondoner  still  gives 
his  friends  a  dinner  at  the  hotel,  as  a  prelude  to  a  visit 
with  them  to  the  playhouse  under  the  same  roof  and 
management. 

Hentzner  and  other  writers  of  the  day  inform  us  that 
apples,  pears,  and  nuts  were  sold  in  the  Elizabethan  and 
Stuart  theatre,  and  we  collect  that  a  method  of  denoting 
displeasure  at  a  performer  was  to  throw  a  pippin  at  him, 
a  practical  kind  of  criticism  limited,  no  doubt,  to  the  gallery 
and  pit.  This  was  known,  it  seems,  in  1629  at  all  events, 
as  pippin -pel  ting-  But,  long  before  that  time,  in  one  of 
Tarltou's  (/cjts,  a  fellow  is  represented  as  wantonly  throw- 
ing a  pippin  at  that  celebrated  comedian,  when  he  was  per- 
forming at  the  Bull  in  Bishopfjgate  Sti-eet,  and  furnishing 
him  with  an  occasion  for  one  of  his  extempore  sallies,  as  well 
as  for  a  subsequent  retaliation. 

Gosson,  in  his  PUiys  Confuted  in  Five  Actions^  printed 
about  1581,  exhibits  the  peculiar  animosity  of  a  rene^de 


against  bis  original  occupation  and  studv.  He  evidentfy 
intends  to  attack  the  class  of  Bubject  and  plot,  whkh  tlie 
imniediate  predecessors  of  Shakespear  had  intrdduced,  and 
which  tho  Stratford  poet  carried  to  such  perfection  and 
refinementj  where  he  saya:  "When  the  soul  of  your  plays 
is  either  mere  trifles,  or  Italian  bawdry,  or  wooing  of  gentle- 
women, what  are  we  taught?"^  So  early  as  1553,  \V'^ilson 
in  his  Jrt  of  Rhetoric  had  denounced  the  employment  of 
strati^  inkhorn  terms;  Gascoigno  ecjually  condemns  phrases 
which  smell  of  the  inkhorn;  and  a  few  years  later  Putten- 
ham^  in  his  Art  of  English  Poesi/^  1589  (written  some  years 
prior),  alludes  to  the  adoption  at  the  theatres  of  learned 
or  foreign  phrases,  "fetched  from  the  inkhorn  or  borrowed 
of  strangers,^  which  implies  a  resort  to  continental  modeU; 
but  he  also  leads  us  to  understand  that  the  less  educated 
part  of  the  audience  paid  greater  attention  to  the  show 
than  to  the  dialogue.  Sir  William  Cornwallisj'  more  par- 
ticuTarly  speaking  of  Paris  Garden,  writes :  "  ITiere  is 
another  sort  worse  than  these,  that  never  utter  anything 
of  their  own^  bat  get  Jests  by  heart,  and  rob  books  and 
men  of  pretty  tales,  and  yet  hoj>e  for  this  to  have  a  place 
above  the  salt." 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  Liftf  and  Repentance  of  Mary 
Magdakn^  a  play,  1566,  there  is  a  mention  of  halfpenny 
and  penny  places  at  theatrical  exhibitions ;  but  wliether 
such  a  tariff  referred  to  tile  provinces  or  to  inferior  houses, 
one  cannot  be  quite  clear;  but  Just  about  the  same  time, 
in  a  jest-book  of  1567,^  a  penny  or  even  a  halfpenny  is  said 
to  be  accepted  al  the  gste^  two  men  standing  there  with  a 
box,  "as  the  fashion  is,"  to  take  the  money.  The  anecdote 
seems  to  indicate  what  was  then  the  average  recognized 
demand.  Earle,  referring  to  the  ccmtingn-in'  of  a  player 
about  1GS6,  tells  us  that  they  are  tolerable,  yet  like  Halifax 
g7*eat   Vicarage,   mostly  in   twopences,   implying   that   the 

■  Ens/lxMh  Drama  find  Stage^  1869,  p.  181. 

'  Euaya  by  Sir  WiUiam  ComicallyM  the  yo*vjer,  IBOG,  sign.  H  3. 

'  Taia  atid  Quicke  Amieerei.  1567,  No.  133. 
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actors  were  sometimes  sharers  in  the  proceeds  of  perform 
Anccs.    The  twopenny  places  were  usually  patronized  by  the 
inferior  gentry.     A  silver  half-groat  represented  about  a 
shilliiii^  of  our  currency,  so  that  this  was  really  a  substantial 
charge.     At  private  houses  certain  persons  were  allowed  t 
sit  on  the  stage,  for  which  the  charge  was  sixpence  extra. 
This  practice  naturally  entailed  occasional  inconvenience  and 
confusion,  as  we  see  from  &  pasi^age  quoted  by  Collier  froi^^H 
the  Induction  to  Marston''s  Makonteni^  1604.    Fitzgeoffrey,^^ 
in  his  Satires^  1620,  referring  to  a  gallant  of  the  times,  says : 
"Turne  oft  in  Pauls,  call  for  a  stoole  o""  th'  stage  ^—as  if  it 
were  a  mark  of  distinction  to  occupy  such  a  place,  ^^J 

In   Martins  M&titK's   M'tnd^   by  John   Penri  and   Joa^| 
Throckmorton,  1589,  the  writers  tell  us  that  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  theatre  was  a  penny,  that  is  to  say,  a  silvi 
penny  of  Elizabeth,  worth  about  sixpence  of  our  rGckonin| 
But  Lambarde,  in   his  Perafitbtflatkni  of  Kent,  written  in       ' 
1570i,  lets  Us  into  the  secret  that  it  cost  three  pence  to  get 
a  f^ood   place,   namely,  a   penny   at   the   gate,  a   penny   at 
"  the  entry  of  the  Scaffbldj''  and  a  penny  for  *'  a  quiet  stand^^l 
ing  " — about  eighteen  pence  altogether  of  our  money.     In^™ 
the  liavcii's  Almanac  byT.  Decker,  IfiOt),  there  is  a  mention 
of  the  two-penny  galleries,  in   "  the  most  perspicuous  p)ace 
of  which  you  shall  clearly,  and  with  an  apc''s  eye,  behoLd^^ 
all  the  parts;^  ^| 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  AVar,  and  just  before 
the  suppi-esston  of  the  theatreSj  the  author  of  the  Sfa^v- 
Playeys  CompMnt,  1641,  specifies  sixpenny  rooms,  occU])icd 
by  women  of  bad  character  in  the  hope  of  attracting  pren^ 
tices  or  lawyers'"  clerks,  and  threepenny  galleries;  so  that 
prices  seem  to  have  risen  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
probably  lower  value  of  money.  ^H 

The  admission   to  Davenant's   First   Day's  JCnUfiaifi^^, 
foeni  at  Rutland  Hmi^e^  1657,  was  five  shillings,  and   150 
persons  attended;  as  it  was  a  sort  of  private  performance, 
there  was  probably  only  one  tarifFj  and,  again,  where  a  party 
of  distinction  visited  the  theatre,  some  special  arrangements 
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were  concIitdeJ.  The  charges,  when  the  Savoyard  Ambas- 
saJor  attended  the  i^rformance  of  a  new  play  at  the  Black- 
friars  in  1613  with  hia  suite,  were  i^»  10s.  Od.,  and  on  a 
Becond  occasion  J?i ;  l*aris  Garden — perhaps  to  witneja  a 
bear-baiting — cost  only  X*l.  T'liese  sums  were  in  money 
of  that  time,  and  the  whole  was  at  the  cost  of  his  enter- 
tab»^  The  probability  is  that  in  theae  cases,  and  at 
ordinary  attendances  of  royalty,  private  boxes  with  hang- 
ings were  specially  prepared* 

But  in  1677  the  ordinary  char^  for  seats  in  the  boxes  on 
fir&t  nighta  had  risen  to  fire  shillings — a  really  extravagant 
figure,  when  we  consitlor  that  the  sum  represented  thirty  «hil- 
linijs  or  upward  of  modem  currency.  The  taste  for  theatricak 
had  since  1641,  however^  experienced  a  great  revival. 

Some  interesting  and  prizable  particulars  of  contem- 
porary pcrfunnances  of  Shaltespear's  plays  are  already 
before  the  genera!  reader.  They  are  derived  from  the 
Diaries  of  John  MaTiningham  and  Dr.  Forman,  and  from 
incidental  notices  in  a  variety  of  directions  and  ways,  not- 
ably in  Kempe^s  Nine  Daks  IVonjJert  1600;  in  Wright*s 
Pasrimia  of  the  Mhtd,  1601,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the 
wide  slops  of  Tarlton  and  Kempe,  not  very  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  clown  of  our  own  time ;  in  the  case  of  Pericles^ 
where  the  attendance  of  George  Wilkins  with  hi.s  note-book 
bore  fruit  in  a  novel  on  the  same  subject  from  his  pen;' 
and  in  a  poem  by  a  Yorkshireman,  George  Daniel  of 
Beswick,  who  describes  Falstaff,  as  he  saw  him  on  the  stage 
about  1640.  But  the  mention  in  a  printed  book  of  1598' 
of  the  visit  of  Robert  Tofte  to  the  exhibition  of  /^i-f's 
Labors  Lout,  then  a  recent  play,  which  he  had  seen  on  iti 
original  appearance  some  time  before,  in  company  with  his 
mistress,  Eupheniia  Ce-rill,  of  Warrington^  has  a  bearing 
of  its  own,  although  the  writer — Tofte  himself — tantalizes 
us  in  a  not  unusual  way  by    keeping  strict  silence  aa  to 

*  Baodolph  the  poat  eeema  to  Lafa  witnessed  tbe  prcsenlation  ol 
Petidti.    He  twice  refer*  to  the  piece. 

■  JLlba.     The  MffMhi  Mindofa  Mttanckoty  Lover,  12*,  159S. 
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what  he  thought  of  the  piece  and  the  author,  and  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  cast.  All  that  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  say  was  that  the  title  and  texture  of  the  drama  caused! 
him  pain,  and  that  he  stayed  in  the  house  reluctantly  in' 
attendance  on  the  lady.  Tofte  by  no  means  stood  alone 
in  failing  to  foresee  that  posterity  would  have  been  in  an 
immeasurably  greater  degree  his  debtor  had  he  at  any 
rate  supplemented  the  expression  of  his  transient  personal 
sentiments  ivith  a  ray  or  so  of  light  on  the  scene  under 
his  cyeB- 

I  must  porsne  the  anectlote  of  Tofte  and  his  mistress  sq] 
far  as  to  point  out  that,  at  the  end  of  his  translation  oi 
Boiardo^s  Orlando  Inamorato^  published  in  this  same  year,i 
ho  describes  himself;    H  Dimgra^mto  R.    7*.   G[mtilhuomo]f 
and   there   seems   some    link    between    the   Alba   and    thfti 
Boiardo,  as  regards  their  common  suggestion  of  despond-] 
ency — perhaps  only  the  fugitive  ira  amanthtm.     The  mail 
interest  for  us  is  his  presence  at  the  theatre  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  his  title  to  a  place  among  Shakespear's  travelled 
acquaintances.  ^H 

At  this  time  it  may  be  just  remarked  that  Anthony^H 
Babington  resided  at  Warrington,  and  exhibited  his  literary 
tastes  by  compiling  a  commonplace  book  of  contemjiorary 
verse,  dated  1596,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  Four 
years  after,  he  prefixed  a  sonnet  to  Bodenham'^s  EtiglantTa 
Helicon^  1600,  where  we  find  matter  common  to  the  MS.       ^H 

With    more    immediate    reference    to   such   lights  andl^B 
guides  as  Forman  and  Manningham,  there  is  the  encourag- 
ing contingency,  that  other  Notes  on  the  Plavs,  ba  they 
were  witnessed  by  contemporary  frequenters  of  the  theatre, . 
set  down  at  the  moment,  as  it  were,  in  the  contemporaryHi 
atmosphere,  may  await  casual  revelation  by  some  fortunate 
explorer.     It  merely  occurs  to  me  to  repeat  that  George 
Chapman,  in  his  maiden  dramatic  publication,  the  Blind 
Beggar  of  AUiuudria^  1598,  furnishes  evidence  of  having 
attended  the  performance  of  As  You  Like  It-,  or  of  having 
had  under  his  eyes  an  early  MS,  copy. 
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Hentzner  in  his  Ititierary  is  moro  sparing  tlmn  we  could 
have  desired  In  his  account  of  this  side  of  his  Knglish  ex- 
periences, where  he  might  have  so  advantageously  have  heen 
communicative ;  but  he  saw  among^  us  little  more  than  he 
could  see  at  home  t,  and  the  Due  de  Rohan,  who  visited 
London  in  1600,  is  yet  more  reticent.  The  former  merely 
observes :  "  Without  the  city  are  some  Theatres,  where 
English  actors  represent  almost  every  day  Coniedie.s  and 
Tragedies  to  numerous  audiences ;  these  are  concluded  with 
variety  of  dances,  accompanied  by  excellent  music,  and  the 
excessive  applause  of  those  that  are  present." 

In  the  uncompleted  Engluh  Drama  and  Stage,  1869,  by 
the  present  writer,  will  be  found  a  large  assortment  of  facts 
and  references,  illustrating  Shakespear  from  this  point  of 
view,,  and  assisting  us  to  realize  the  condition  and  aspect 
of  the  London  playhouses  in  or  about  his  time.  There 
are  entries  of  obvious  pertinence  almost  innumerable:  how 
ladies  mistook  the  actors  for  the  persons  whom  they  repre- 
sented ;  what  comparison  the  singers  of  ballads  in  the 
streets  bore  to  the  singers  on  the  stage;  the  contrast  of 
the  entertainment  at  the  Bear  Garden  with  that  at  the 
playhouses;  allutiions  to  the  two  BulP  inns  in  Gracechurch 
and  Biiihopsgate  streets,  and  the  Cross-Keys,  in  whose  yards 
dramatic  performances  were  held ;  the  early  and  inveterate 
fondness  of  Londoners  for  plays  and  interludes ;  the  strew- 
ing of  the  stage  with  rushes;  the  dresaers  or  tiremen  at 
theatres ;  and  the  high  price  charged  for  tobacco  there  by 
the  tobacco-men,  who  asked  for  just  as  much  as  would  fill 
fl  penny  pipe  what  was  not  twelve- pence  a  horseload. 
Hentxner  was  much  struck  in  159S  by  the  habit  of  smoking 
the  weed  in  clay  pipes. 

Of  engraved  views  of  the  English  theatres  that 
familiar  one  of  the  Globe  on  the  Bank&ide  is,  no  doubt, 
the  earliest,  arid  we  possess  it  in  two  shapes :  the  old  and 
the  new  house  (after  the  fire  of  1613).     The  most  ancient 

^  la  ft  Btuatc  broadaida  cited  b;  rae  {Engluft  DroTna  and  Stag*,  is.} 
plsjers  are  oDder  the  Bign  Taurus. 
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interior    Appears    to    be    that    accompanying    Alabmter*^ 
Roxana^  1033^  which  has  also  been  published. 

The  dearth  of  ^jersonal  testimony  to  the  state  of  the 
theatres  of  London  in  former  times  may  make  it  warrant- 
able to  quote  a  passage  from  a  volume  of  Travels  in  Eng- 
land,^ written  by  Henri  de  Misson  and  published  in  169S, 
when  many  of  the  old-time  traditions  were  atiU  preserved. 
The  author  is  not  so  eipHcit  as  might  have  been  desired; 
but  he  states  certain  facts,  which  came  under  his  notice. 
**  There  are  two  theatres  in  London,^  he  says,  in  a  marginal 
note;  adding,  that  a  thii'd  has  just  been  opened,  "one  large 
and  fine,  where  they  sometimes  perform  Operas,  sometimes 
Comedies;  the  other  smnller,  which  is  only  for  Comedy* 
The  parterre  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  and  .supplied 
with  benches  without  backs,  covered  with  green  doth.  The 
men  of  quality,  especially  the  young  ones,  some  respectable 
ladies,  and  many  young  girls  seeking  their  fortunCj  sit  there 
pell-mell,  talk,  play,  chaff,  listen  to  what  others  are  saying, 
or  not.  Farther,  against  the  wall,  under  the  first  gallerv, 
rises  another  amphitheatre  which  is  occupied  by  persons 
of  the  highest  quality,  among  whom  one  observes  very  few 
men.  ITie  galleries,  of  which  there  is  only  a  double  row, 
are  filled  by  the  common  sort  of  people,  and  more  so  the 
upper  one.^''  In  the  Epilogue  to  Timolemi,  1697,  the  closing 
lines  are  spoken  to  the  side-boxes.  ^H 

Thomas  Coryat,  who  had  opportunities  of  comparin^^ 
the  English  and  Venetian  stages  in  the  days  of  the  poet, 
gives   in   his  volume   of  Travels,   published   in    1611,  the 
superiority  to  his  own  country.     Speaking  of  Venice,   h 
observes:    "The  play-house  is   very  beggarly  and  base 
comparison  of  our  stately  playhouses  in  England,  neith 
can  tlieir  actors  compare  with   us  for  apparel,  shows  an 
music."      On    the    other  hand,   John   Florio  speaks   very 
disrespectfully  even  of  the  historical  type  of  drama,  which 


i]3^ 


*  Mtmoiret  tt  Ol>Krv<iiiafU  Paitea  par  uh  VoyagcMr  en  J.n(/i€terrt ;  A  Fa 
Uajc,  lfi9S,  a%    Cotop.  DonaldioD,  Theatre  o/  t&t  Qretkt,  7th  ed.  1^ 
p.  SSO  €t  Kjq. 
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■we  usually  credit  the  poet  with  having  hronght  to  such  a 
height  of  perfection,  and  suggests  that  it  was  inferior  to 
the  Italian  mode ;  and  certaiiily  a  Venetian  spectator^ nay, 
Florio  himself— at  the  performance  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
or  Othello  in  London  miglit  have  well  wondered,  whence 
the  author  obtained  his  ideas,  even  while,  in  the  case  of 
the  Moor,  he  might  have  appreciated  the  passion,  and  have 
forgiven  the  violence.  Nor  would  the  Bbiri,  Master  Con- 
stable of  MiddUtou,  1602,  Webster's  White  Devil,  161S,  or 
the  Venice  Preserved  of  Otway,  168£,  have  been  regarded 
45  truer  to  historical  facts  and  local  colouring  by  an  Italian 
spectator.  Webster  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  transform 
a  member  of  a  noble  Italian  family  (not  even  a  Venetian)  in 
the  drama  just  named  into  a  Venetian  courtezan.  Otway^s 
work,  whatever  its  technical  merit  may  be,  is  historically 
waste  paper.  So  Shabespear  by  no  means  &tood  alone  in 
his  faulty  rendering  of  incidents  and  plots,  &nd  even  his 
academi;:al  contemporaries  and  scholars,  such  as  Jonson, 
not  seldom  tripped  in  their  history  and  geography, 

Florio,  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  ako  witnessed  the 
original  presentation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the  Tk'O 
Gentlemen  of  rprojwi,  doubttetjs  included  them  in  the  same 
censure.  All  four  dramas  were  of  Italian  origin.  Any 
improprieties  in  Hamkt  and  such  other  pieces,  as  purported 
to  reproduce  historical  events,  the  immediate  critic  would 
be  less  Ukely,  as  he  was  less  competent,  to  detect;  he 
confines  himself  to  the  inaccurate  manner^  in  which  Shake- 
apear  and  the  actors  who  interpreted  hia  text,  rendered  the 
subject,  so  far  as  his  local  knowledge  enabled  him  to  judge. 
Coryat  first  saw  women  on  the  stage  at  Venice  in  1610. 
He  had  heard^  he  says,  that  they  had  sometimes  appeared 
in  London.  But  such  had  been  the  case  only  in  private 
entertainments.  Ilie  Venetian  actresses  shewed,  he  thought, 
a-s  good  grace,  action,  gesture,  and  whatsoever  is  convenient 
to  B  player  as  any  man  he  had  ever  seen.  So  far  as  the 
English  stage  is  concerned,  we  possess  very  few  reliable 
indications  how   far  Shakespear   and   contemporary    play- 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  latter-day  treatment  of  dramas 
cast  ID  a  remote  time,  and  either  here  and  thercj  or  entirely 
on  foreign  soil,  ia  far  from  unexceptionable,  for  in  spite  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  conscientious  efforts  to  place  such  pieces 
effectively  on  the  modem  boards^  there  cannot  fail  to  be  in 
A  eertoin  measure  a  deficiency  of  the  original  costume  and 
atmosphere^  while  the  inherent  improprieties  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  localities  and  persons  abroad,  from  hearsay  or  guess- 
work, are  irremediable  in  the  absence  of  the  author  and 
those  who  were  at  his  side,  and  learned  their  parts  under  his 
eye,  as  an  artist  now  assumes  the  right  to  dress  and  inter- 
pret at  his  or  her'^fjleasure  with  mixed  results.  The  M-riter 
escape?  these  drawbacks,  because  he  dispenses  with  the 
theatrical  wardrobe,  and  deals  only  with  isolated  passages^ 
so  long  as  his  text  strikes  him  as  correct. 

The  anecdotes,  which  we  have  inherited,  of  the  approach 
of  Shakcspear  to  the  Court  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  his  own  pieces  or  even  those  of  others  belonging  to 
his  theatre,  have  to  be  read  with  a  recollection,  that  all 
th^itrical  spectacles  exhibited  before  our  earlier  sovereigns 
took  place,  not  in  the  ordinary  playhouses^  but  at  the  private 
one,  long  known  as  the  Cockpit,  in  Whitehall.  This  con- 
sideration modifies,  and  assists  in  explaining,  the  story  of 
Elizabeth  honouring  the  dramatist-actor  with  a  particular 
notice  on  one  occasion ;  and  a  similar  criticism  may  be  &aid 
to  apply  to  the  theatricals  at  Oxford  in  1605,  celebrating 
the  visit  of  James  I.  to  that  city  and  university.  Incidents 
of  this  class,  described  without  an  allusion  to  the  surround- 
ing circumstances,  are  liable  to  misconstruction. 

Anyone  tolerably  conversant  with  the  drama  of  the 
period  will  probably  assent  to  the  comparative  freedom  of 
the  Shakespearean  series  from  grossness,  and  that  is  the  very 
expression  which  the  dramatist  uses  in  referring  to  what 
I  were  knowD  as  "  dead  men's  fingers,*'  but  sometimes  bore  a 
coarser  name.  How  far  this  valuable  result  is  attributable 
to  natural  inclination,  and  how  far  to  politic  restraint,  it  is 
imprudent  to  assert;  but  the  opportunities,  which  the  poet 

u 
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enjoj'eJ,  of  gauging  the  public  temper,  while  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  profession  as  a  corrector  and  per- 
former, possiiblv  influenced  him  in  excluding  from  his  texts 
passages  and  expressiona  likely  to  iniJitate  against  the 
general  acceptability  of  his  pieces,  when  he  conimenced  ou 
his  own  independent  account  as  a  writer,  and  to  make  them 
less  appropriate  for  representation  at  Court  or  in  what  was 
known  as  a  private  house.  At  the  same  time,  in  many 
passages  of  masterly  eieellence  and  supreme  value,  words 
and  forms  of  expression  meet  the  eye,  which  are  incapable 
of  repetition  on  a  modern  stage  or  in  a  modern  drawing- 
room.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  plays  of 
Shakespear,  in  comparison  with  many  both  of  earlier  and 
later  date,  are  remarkably  decorousj  and  that,  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  licence,  no  longer  tolerated,  prevailed 
in  phraseology  and  innuendo  among  both  sexes  and  all 
classes — a  licence  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
Court  and  times  of  Charles  II. 

Flay-bills,  as  we  understand  the  term,  were  unknown  in, 
and  indeed  long  after,  the  days  of  our  poet.  What  are 
described  in  more  than  one  place  as  bills  of  the  play  were 
advertisemeuts  attached  to  walla  or  other  conspicuous  places, 
announcing  a  forthcoming  performance.  The  play-books 
specified  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  miracle- 
play  of  St.  George  at  Bassingbourne  in  ISll  were  doubtless 
manuscript  prompter's  copies.'  In  Alern/  Talcs  and  Quick 
Jji^K'erg,  1567,  No.  133,  we  have  a  atory  "how  a  merry  man 
ilevised  to  call  people  to  a  play,*^'  and  the  account  opens 
thn$:  "A  merry  man,  called  QualitieSj  on  a  tiaie  get  up 
bills  upon  posts  about  London,  that  whosoever  would  come 
to  Northumberland  Place,  should  hear  such  an  antic  plaV} 
that,  both  for  the  matter  and  handling,  the  like  was  never 
heard  before.  For  all  they  that  should  pJay  therein  were 
gentlemen."  The  narrative  proceeds  to  say  that  a  great 
crowd  was  attracted,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  hoax. 
The  point  is,  that  we  here  see,  what  the  play-bill  was;  and 
'  Hulitt's  Warton,  1871,  iL  233. 
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the  same  sort  of  deception^  practised  by  a  Lincoln's  Inn  man 
in  1602,^  shews,  if  it  were  necessary,  a  similar  use  of  the  ex- 
pression. In  1587,  a  privilej^e  was  accorded  to  John  Charl- 
wood  for  the  "  onelje  ymprinlinge  of  aU  maner  of  Billes 
for  players^';  and  this  right  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently exercised  by  James  Roberts,  whose  place  of  business 
in  Barbican  had  been  previously  that  of  Charlwood,  and 
was  convenient  for  the  East  End  theatres^^  In  bis  iVit  and 
Afirtht  1629,  containing  anecdotes  of  anterior  date,  Taylor 
the  Water-Poet  narrates  a  story  of  Nathaniel  Field  illus- 
trative of  the  practice  of  advertizing  new  plays  on  posts 
everywhere. 

The  practice  of  "  setting  up  bills,''  preparatorily  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  play,  was  equally  usual  in  Germany,  and 
Kohn  furnishes  a  highly  curious  document  ^  of  this  class, 
seeming  to  point  to  a  preference  for  short  pieces  and  a  call 
for  light, amusing,  and  even  ludicrous,  matter;  and  a  broad' 
side  of  a  precisely  analogous  description  has  descended  to  us, 
shewing  that  in  1541  the  Mtfstcre  des  Actes  dcs  Apostres  was 
announced  as  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Paris  by  cry  and  procla- 
mation.^ The  only  English  document  which  has  fallen  in  the 
way  of  the  writer  is  a  notification  from  the  press  of  the  above- 
named  Charlwood  of  a  tilting  match  to  take  place  about 
1590  at  Westminster.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  challenge  by 
Callophisus  to  anv  one  questioning  the  virtues  of  a  certain 
unnamed  lady;  the  affair  had  been  postponed  from  the 
l5th  to  the  S^d  January,^  and  was  to  be  honoured  by  the 
royal  presence. 

A  second  mode  of  notifying  forthcoming  novelties  which 
survived  Shakespearj  and  remained  in  vogue  till  the  more 
modern  type  of  play-bill  arose,  was  an  intimation  of  the 
project  through  the  Epilogue  or  Chorus  at  the  end  of  a 
play,  as  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV. ^  where  we  have; — 

'  Collier's  BiUwgraphiwl  Cat^hyve,  1865,  i-  xliv.,  qaoting  a  letter  of 
John  Chamberlaiii,  19  Nov.,  1G02. 

'  ShaJeeMi^earv  in  Germany,  1865.  raosimilCB  ftl  end. 

•  Le  Cry  et  Pty/dftmation  PtiNk^jve  pour  ievtr  la  Mattre  det  AcUt  dtt 
Apottret  fH  U  VUU  de  Parity  1541-     Reprinled  in  faosimile,  Svo,  183U 
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"  If  you  be  not  too  much  cloyd  with  fat  meat,  our  humble 
author  will  continue  the  storv,  with  Sir  John   in  it,  and 
nmke  you  raeiry  with  fair  Katherine  of  France  "^  Hctity  r,j 
concludes  with  the  linea  b^iuning — 

"Tliua  far  with  rough  and  all  unable  pea 
Our  beuding  author  h»tl>  parsoed  the  story — " 

And  the  Chorus  farther  alludes  to  the  plays  on  Henry  VL, 
"  which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown."  But  there  is  no  promise 
of  new  pieces  on  that  reign  from  Sbakesf)ear's  hand  as  author 
or  editor.  The  Epilogue  and  Chorus,  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  are  given,  are  not  in  the  foundation-plays; 
yet  withal  there  is  the  Marlowe  and  Kyd  leaven,  the  First 
Sketch  rawness. 

A  word  may  be  here  said  of  the  expressions  humble  ^d 
bejiding  author^  as  they  seem  to  be  very  early  examples  of 
such  propitiatory  phra&eolog}':  and  the  second  form  indi*j 
cates  that  the  lines  were  delivered  in  a  kneeling  posture. 

There  used  to  be  a  commonly  accepted  statement,  thai 
Ravenscroft's  Anatotniist   was   the   first  drama  stdd   in  the 
theatre;  but  nothing  is  moi-e  improbable  or  indeed  untrue,       | 
To   go   no   further,  the  dramas  of  Shakespear  frotn  1597 
onward,   published  at  fourpence  of  the  time,  owe  in   fact 
their  unique  scarcity  in  the  edUionea  principes  to  their  pur-       , 
chase  by  the  immediate  audience  and  destruction  after  tf^| 
first  perusal.    They  were  received  as  aids  to  the  perform-^^ 
ance,  not  as  literary  possessions,  and  the  issue  was  presumably 
Limited.     Fennor,  in  his  Descripthiis,  1616,  explicitly  states 
that  there  were  then  at  the  theatres  persons  whose  function 
it  was  to  offfer  books  for  sale,  before  the  performance  com- 
menced, and  whose  cry  was — "  Buy  a  new  book  ?''  ^H 

NevertheleBS,  five  collectors  and  preservers  of  the  quartos^' 
of  Shakespear  and  others  are  now  known  to  us;  Humphrey 
Dyson  the  Notary,  of  whom  we  hold  several  in  the  first 
impressions  in  the  finest  state;  Henry  Oxinden  of  Barhami.* 
near   Canterbury,    who    enumerates   in   his   MS.  Commot 
place    Book,    1647,    13S    separate    pieces,    bound    up 
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him  in  six  volumes;  Griffith  Williams,  Bishop  of  Ossory 
(1590-1672),  Curzon-Howe  faniiJy  of  GopsaU  Leicester- 
fihirCj  ID  whose  hauda  a  poorly  presei-vf?d  collection, 
originally  (I  think),  bound  up  together,  and  including 
Rkhard  IIL,  15&7,  and  Hamkt,  160+,  till  quite  racentlj 
(1907)  remained,  and  tinally  an  individual  who  transmitted 
seventeen  which,  it  is  believed,  are  at  present  at  Manchester- 
The  Oiindens  are  elsewhere  specified  as  being  among  the 
Kentish  gentry  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  taste  for  literature.  This 
series  of  volumes  included  UdaU's  Ralph  lioistcr  Doister,  T?ie 
Tide  Tarrieth  No  Mmu  TJ'e  Taming  nfa  Shrew,  1594,  Mar- 
lowe's Dido^  1594,  Peek-'d  EdicarJ  /,,  Shakespear's  Handel^ 


Hfcn:  QjcinDfcn^  of  fiarkanv  A^u^.  l£^ 

160S,  and  Chapman's  Br/ron,  of  which  two,  the  Ralph  Roister 
Dcnstcr  and  the  Hamlet^  are  no  longer  known  in  a  complete 
state;  and  I  am  strongly  dlsjxjsed  to  ideutify  the  property 
with  that  found  to  be  preserved  in  1810  at  Lee  Priory,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Egerton  Brj'dges,  and  in  1826  sold  by  auction. 
Here  there  were  14S  lots;  but  the  local  and  other  conditions 
are  too  persuasive  to  allow  one  to  doubt  the  fact.' 

A  second  extremely  important  assemblage  of  Shakespear 
and  Elizabethan  quartos,  that  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  was  also  bound  up  (like  Oxinden's)  at  the 
tame  in  a  series  of  volumes,  of  which  two  were  abstracted 
under  unknown  circumstances,  and  sold  at  Manchester  and  in 
London  respectively  in  ISSl  and  1905.     The  others  were 

'  Cnriotulir  enoagb.  Tnpbook  of  Uti.  James's  Street,  in  a  cat^lo^e  isaQed 
ftbout  the  same  time  {pfobably  befaire)  had  Tfiernteg  abd  Jack  Jug*^r  on 
■ale  (Noi.  339-€).  As  Br^d^os  was  sometimea  in  financial  ^tniiU.  he  may 
b&TC  first  tried  to  cell  the  pLftjs  or  soQie  of  them  tbroagb  Tripbook. 
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dispersed  in  London  in  1907,  and  were,  as  tliej-  had  long 
been,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mostvn.'  They  comprised 
some  long-sought  de-tidi^'atfi^hut  no  Shakespearean  surprises. 

With  reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  quartos  there  is 
the  consideration,  that  the  text  depended  not  only  on  the 
copv,  but  on  the  printer  employed  ^  and  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  MS.  supplied,  not  by  the  author,  but  by  some  attendant 
at  the  theatre,  who  had  obtained  a  transcript  prior  to  the 
performance  to  secure  its  committal  to  type  in  due  time  for 
sale  in  the  house  or  at  the  doors.  The  practice  was  one  de- 
pendent on  circutnstaTices,  and  the  printer  seldom  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  matter  handed  to  him,  nor 
did  he  perhaps  very  often  demand  its  credentials.  When 
the  Second  Pari  of  He-nri/  IV.  had  been  printed  in  1600> 
and  many  copies  distributed,  it  was  found  that  som^  of 
the  text  was  delicient,  and  in  the  residue  of  the  impression 
four  pages  were  inserted — at  whose  instance  we  do  not  hear, 
possibly  at  Shakespear's  own.  Again  in  the  case  of  Richard 
II. t  1597,  the  Devonshire  copy  offers  important  various 
readings  for  the  better,  nppeariug  to  shew  a  hand  behind 
the  scenes,  before  the  whole  impression  was  printed^  and 
under  &uch  circumstances  it  was  more  probably  than  other- 
wise that  of  the  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  rather 
more  on  the  alert  than  usual  in  paying  attention  to  typo- 
graphical details. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  hold  in  our  hands  the 
first  quarto  of  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  1598,  exhibit  a  difFerenl 
peculiarity.  For,  either  while  the  MS.  was  at  press,  or 
prior,  some  one — Shnkespear,  I  apprehend— introduced  a 
new  passage  in  one  paii;  of  a  scene  without  discovering 
that  substantially  similar  matter  was  already  a  page  or  so 
away  in  the  printer^s  copy.     The  two  detached  states  of  the 

'  Tbej  are  Identical  with  the  aeries  meDtioned  U>  me  moDj  j-ean  since 
by  Ur.  Hal li well -Phillipps  as  being  at  McutyD  or  Gloddaetli.  See  my  RoU 
a/Jfmnyr.  1908.  p.  262. 

'  In  the  CABS  oi  iSirlO'vrs'B  TaKiburlaine.  l.'iSO.  RifihardJoses  th«  printer 
ooDfeosea  tbat  be  had  soppreBeat^,  on  hie  own.  iaitia^re,  oertJUQ  mittei 
which  h&d  formed  part  of  the  pla^  on  tbe  stage. 


text  are  most  readily  aeen  by  juxttiposition,  aud  do  not  ini- 
prcsfi  us  very  favourably  with  the  vigilance  of  the  poet  as  a 
proof- reader : — 


First  insertion. 

"  From  women^a  eyes  this  dbetriiio 
I  derivA : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books, 
the  Bcademeif, 

From  wltence  doth  spring  the  true 
Promctheaa  fire." 


Second  inxprtion, 

'From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine 

1  derive ; 
They  sparkle  Kti1l  tlio  right  Pro- 

methcnn  fire ; 
Thvy  are  the  hooks^  th^  arts,,  tho 

scan]  em  ea  J 
That  nhow,  cotitaiu^  Attd  tiourkh 

all  the  world  ; 
Klae  ntme  at  all  in  ought  proves 

excellent." 

ITiere  is  not  much  to  he  said,  by  way  of  preference,  in  favour 
uf  one  version  or  the  other;  but  the  coexistence  of  the  two 
is  a  circumstance  without  an  absolute  parallel  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  poet,  so  far  as  we  are  admitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  methods  apart  from  the  final  settlement  exhibited  in 

the  folio  of  leaa. 

The  title-pages  of  the  quartos  were,  however,  as  a  rulei 
the  handiwork  of  the  stationer,  who  issued  them;  and  they 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  immoderately  pretentious.  Yet  in 
that  of  the  Merrtf  Wives,  1602,  the  humorous  ami  laughable 
side  is  accentuated,  and  clearly  Intentional  prominence  ts 
given  to  FalstafF,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Shallow,  Slender,  Pistol, 
and  Nym.  The  authorship  is  perhaps  betrayed  by  the  error 
in  des-cribing  Sir  Hugh  as  "■  the  Welsh  Knight."  The  piece 
must  have  been  viewed  on  the  stage  as  a  farce  rather  than  a 
regular  comedy,  and  when  it  was  presented  in  book-form* 
there  was  an  aim  to  put  tlie  same  attribute  distinctly 
forward. 


m 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Principle  of  dramatic  adaptation  of  great  aDttguity  — ■  Abnndance  of 
MSS.  »Q.bmUted  to  the  theatres  bj  outsiders  &b  well  as  professional 
dramatists. — Pieces  which  maj  hare  come  id  this  waj  to  Biirt»ge's 
Theatre,  while  Shakespear  was  serping  hhn  aa  an  Editor — Anien  a/ 
Favefihara,  Wanting /</r Fair  Womtn,  ituoedomt,&c. — ASbak&speareati 
Apocrypha — AbscQce  of  a  law  of  copyright — Shakespear  predispcsed 
to  treat  all  availablo  material  aa  his  Own  projierty — Sciog^phy — 
Robert  Urceue  aod  hi&  Frieods — Their  attacks  on  Hliakespoar — Qreene's 
own  Bins— Shakespear  between  1587  and  1592— His  earlier  work 
solely  adapted  roaterial- — Hi*  inethod^Hi^  rapidity  or  quickness  of 
study— Vaet  difference  between  the  Urat  sketch  and  the  perfected 
work— Great  advantage  of  elaboration  of  oatlines.  —  His  probably 
ic.cansideia>)le  obli^tions  to  book>leamio^ — Publioationa  viilun  Mb 
reach,  to  which  he  may  bare  resorted  in  unegnaJ  measare — Abaencs 
of  collaboration  in  his  plsya 

The  process  of  adapting  dramatic  conipoaitiona  is  probablv 
almost  as  ancient  as  the  drama  itself.  The  presentment  of 
a  piece  on  the  stage  even  in  the  most  primitive  times  was 
apt  to  reveal  defects,  which  were  supplied  by  the  writer 
himself,  bis  friends,  or  his  successors ;  and  even  the  works  of 
j^Cachylus  were  thought  to  stand  in  need  of  early  editorship. 
Of  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  plays  ascribed  to  Plautus,  itia 
stated  by  Aulus  GclHus  that  only  about  a  fifth  was  actually 
from  his  pen,  the  remainder  being  works  by  anterior  play" 
Wrights,  and  revised  by  him  to  render  them  suitable  for  an 
improved,  or  at  all  events  altered,  taste  ;  the  2\feruFckmt,  the 
production  with  which  the  English  student  is  most  familiar, 
is  taken  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Epicharmus,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,'  and  was  contemporary  with 
^schylus.  These  references  are  worth  notice,  because  to 
some  eitent  they  display  a  perfect  analogy  with  the  state 
"  Donaldson's  Thtatre  o/the  Grtekt,  IfiBO,  pp.  165-6, 
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of  the  tlieutre,  when  Shakeapcar  first  undertook  to  castigate 
and  embellish  certain  manuscript  efforts  of  others,  some 
already  introtluced  on  the  boards,  others  deemed  impracti- 
cable without  previous  recension,  before  he  commenced  his 
own  independent  career  as  a  dramatic  crealor.  He  started 
by  building  on  other  men's  foundations,  as  Thomas  Durfey 
Admits  that  he  himself  did  ;  but  he  succeeded  better  than 
Durfey. 

Having  fixed  himself  in  the  metropolis  about  1587,  there 
is  no  substantial  ground  for  the  hypothesis  that  he  quitted 
the  scene  of  his  first  entrance  on  life  and  apprenticeship 
to  the  drama  during  sevtTfll  years,  unless  it  was  for  a  brief 
visit  to  his  Warwickshire  home,  while  connubial  relations 
were  still  unstrained ;  and  the  theory,  that  he  accompanied 
the  players,  who  visited  Stratford  in  the  year  just  named, 
appears  to  be  unsustained  cither  by  evidence  or  likelihood. 
He  was  only  hve-and-twenty,  and  had  the  task  before  him 
of  shewing  his  quality,  before  he  could  emerge,  even  with 
the  help  of  well-wishers,  from  a  subordinate  rank  among 
the  staff  at  the  playhouse,  to  which  he  first  attached 
himself. 

There  are  several  domestic  and  historical  melodramas, 
such  as  Arden  of  Favershamy  TUu.^  Andronicue,  SeUmnji,  the 
Spanish  Moor's  Tragedy,  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,  and 
others,  perhaps  the  Wars  of  Cyrus  taken  from  Xeno- 
phon,  which  are  anonymoLip,  and  which  have  been  thought 
by  the  earlier  critics  to  be  Shakespcar's,  because  his  style 
was  visible,  perhaps,  here  and  there ;  hut  since  there  is  at 
present  slight  room  to  doubt  that  the  poet  was  conimi$$ioDcd 
at  an  early  stage  of  his  London  career  to  read  manuscripts, 
and  insert  or  revise  sentences  and  portions  of  scenes  at  his 
discretion,  we  cannot  have  any  real  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
a  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  our  regret  is,  that  he  some- 
times exercised  his  office  with  too  sparing  a  hand,  and  left 
tell-tale  blemishes  untouched.  The  group  which  I  have 
enumerated  forms  a  theatrical  or  dramatic  school,  which  had 
a  long  lease  of  popularity,  and  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to 
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have  fallen  out  of  public  favour.  The  melodrama,  witL  its 
«eD5ationalism  and  sanguinary  incident,  wns  an  inheritance 
from  the  Hotaan  stage,  where  crime  and  blood&hed  were^j 
features  rendered  familiar  and  tolerable  by  national  tem^^f 
perament  and  habit.  The  comedy  of  Mticedoras^  1598,  has 
been  sometimes  held  to  contain  a  passage  interpolated  by 
Shakespear.  But  in  TUu9  Andronkus,  as  I  elsewhere  shew, 
matter  offers  itself,  substantially  common  to  the  First  Paii 
of  Hairy  VI.  and  the  Sonnets,  and  in  a  third  play,  which 
betrays  far  stronger  marks  of  an  editorial  hand^that  baud 
Shakt'spear'i^ — the  lifign  of  Edzcurd  the  Thh'd,  publiished 
in  15D6,  a  line  of  Sonnet  94  is  incorporated  r^batim^  as  if, 
like  Goldsmith,  he  was  addicted  to  the  repetition  of  a  phrase 
or  figure,  which  had  pleased  hini,  and  had  lingered  in  his 
raemorvi  hSie  the  "prophetic  souP  of  the  Sonnets  repro- 
duced in  Hamlet.  His  treatment  of  such  a  subject  would 
be  strictly  in  a  line  with  his  English  historical  series,  just  as 
T'dus  Antlronfcus,  so  far  as  he  is  actually  responsible  for  il, 
may  have  led  the  way  to  the  Roman  Plays  longo  intervailo. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Shakespearean  Apocrypha,  if 
we  may  apply  such  a  term  to  plays  to  which  he  stands  only 
in  the  relation  of  editor,  might  not  be  sensibly  enlarged,  for 
in  reading  some  of  the  anonymous  pieces  produced  and 
printed  down  even  to  1600,  we  can  never  be  sure,  that  tbo 
eye  and  hand  of  a  master  have  not  been  there;  and  in  a 
drama,  for  instance,  such  as  Look  about  You,,  performed  by 
the  Lord  Admirars  servants  before  the  year  just  named, 
there  are  vestiges  of  superior  manipulation,  and  in  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  dramatis  persona,  we  observe  a  hint 
for  the  cynical  and  deranged  types  of  character  worked  out 
more  fully  and  ably  in  Timon  and  Lear.  But  even  in  the 
Histories^  incorporated  with  the  acknowledged  works,  a  seam 
of  the  more  immature  style  and  cast  of  thought  peeps  ou^^ 
here  and  there — an  expression  or  a  passage,  a  perhaps  til^^l 
conscious  retention  of  the  old  leaven,  ^^ 

In  another  way  the  presence  of  the  poet  behind  the 
scenes,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  at  least,  must  be 
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allowed  to  have  afTordeil  hirn  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
hearing*  what  niunuscripta  were  in  course  of  submission  or 
under  consideration  at  the  leading  theatres;  and  there  is 
an  old  pote  on  the  litle-page  of  the  play  of  George 
A  "Grfctiy  the  Pinder  of  Wakejieldy  1599  (but  written  ^ome 
years  prior),  to  the  eflect  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  minister 
or  clcry>man,  who  took  the  part  of  the  Tinder  himself, 
**  teste  W.  Shakespeare"— that  is  to  say,  I  conclude,  that 
the  author  of  the  memorandum  had  been  so  informed  by 
lio  less  a  person  than  the  poet.  But  it  is  ndded  just  below: 
"Ed.  Juby  satth  that  this  play  was  made  by  Ko,  Green." 
Juby  was  part-writer  of  a  drama  on  the  sybjeet  of  Samson, 
performed  in  1602.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  drama 
in  question  was  composed  by  Greene,  while  he  still  held 
the  living  of  Tollesbury  in  Essex,  and  that  he  was  the 
mini^iter,  to  ivhoni  the  memorandum  points;  and  it  farther 
shews  his  theatrical  leaning  in  having  taken  the  leading 
part  in  the  performance — a  circumstance,  which  was  ex- 
tremely likely  to  have  come  to  the  ears  of  Shnkeapcar 
(luring  iiis  earlier  career  in  London. 

In  the  time  of  Shakespear  the  absence  of  any  system 
of  copyright  outride  the  rather  uncertain  official  machinery 
under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  want 
of  general  publicity,  when  no  newspapers  existed,  combined 
to  favour  a  general  habit  of  plagiarism,  especially  as  i*e- 
gardcd  the  use  in  productions  intended  for  the  stage  of 
passages  from  those  intended  for  the  closet  and  vkf  versd. 
Uorrowers  were,  broadly  speaking,  of  two  orders:  those 
who  bon-owed  and  bettered,  and  those  who  borrowed^  and 
marrotl  in  the  appropriation.  Nothing  more  serious  than 
i-eprouf  in  print  attended  these  ojieratlons ;  and  there  was 
a  case  or  so,  where  even  a  portrait  of  one  Hterary  gentleman 
was  made  to  do  service  for  anotlier,  who  desired  to  spare 
himself  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sitting  for  his  own 
likeness.  Our  poet  certainly,  as  has  been  copiously  demon- 
strated, was  a  prominent  disciple  of  this  school,  and  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  drawn  any  line,     l^or  from 
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the  dramas  of  others  and  from  their  lynca  he  drew  what- 
ever struck  his  fancy  as  apt  to  dovetail  happily  into  some 
scene,  passage^  or  ^nteuce  in  his  own ;  he  u-as  of  the  con- 
veyancers, who  did  not  disimprove  what  he  so  honoured ; 
and;  the  quarry  secured,  the  remainder  dropped  from  his 
bacd^  as  the  mouse^'s  skin  does  on  the  grass  from  the  owl 
)D  the  bough  overhead.  It  was  fcuille  mortt.  His  iro- 
mediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries  unconsciously  pre- 
pared material  in  book-form  or  otherwise  for  one,  who 
almost  exclusively  read  with  a  single  object — the  trans- 
mutation of  what  they  had  written  into  what  he  thought 
that  they  should^  had  they  been  of  his  turn  of  mind. 
Shakespear  did  not  scruple  to  appropriate  material,  whether 
it  came  to  him  by  word  of  mouth  or  from  the  book  of  a 
contemporary.  Others  acted  by  him  with  corresponding 
freedom,  not  corresponding  success-  Plagiarism  and  mis- 
ascription  were  everywhere  rife,  and  seem  to  have  heen 
generally  tolerated.  Even  a  man,  whose  dramatic  writings 
and  fame  at  all  events  wei%  vital  to  him  in  a  commercial 
sense^  permitted  others  to  attach  his  name  or  his  initials 
to  plays  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  and  made  no 
sign — none  perceptible  to  us.  That  he  disapproved  of  such 
practices  we  augur  from  his  expression  to  Hevwood  of 
annoyance  at  the  piracy  of  Jaggard  in  the  case  of  the  Pa*- 
monate  Pilgrim. 

The  prevailing  impersonality,  forestalling  the  counsel 
of  the  French  novelist  Flaubert  to  his  pupil  Maupassant, 
renders  the  few  salient  exceptions  the  more  conspicuous, 
iTie  lunge  at  the  Puritans  may  perhaps  be  paired  with 
that  (in  the  M^rry  Wives)  at  the  then  late  Sir  'ITiomas 
Lucy,  which  is  even  more  direct,  being  aimed  at  an  indi- 
vidual instead  of  a  sect,  and  which  might  better  have  been 
left  unwritten,  inasmuch  as  in  H^nrt/  IV.  his  impression  of 
the  Knight,  while  Lucy  yet  lived,  strikes  one  as  by  no 
means  unfriendly. 

The  generalization  and  neutrality  of  the  dramatist,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sonneteer,  are  well  maintained,  how- 


ever,  although  there  is  in  so  many  places  liberty  and  power 
to  draw  conclu^siutis.  Of  course,  when  the  quest  of  the  Man 
and  hij  Career  in  the  Writer  and  his  Work  is  set  on  fuot, 
there  is  an  inhetent  drift  to  fanciful  speculation.  Of  all 
the  wild  theories,  which  have  been  broached  in  type,,  the  first 
place  is  assiuredly  due,  so  far  as  violent  unlikelihood  goes, 
with  all  our  advaneed  knowledge  of  dates  and  facts,  to  that 
which  makes  the  poet  and  fi'ti  jcije  the  originals  of  Fenton 
and  Anne  Page  in  the  Mcrr-y  Wives. 

With  what  feelings  such  a  man  must  have  contemplated 
the  enormous  accumulation,  even  down  to  his  day,  of  objects 
in  book-form:  a  deluge  ofdry  goods  garnered  up  in  libraries  or 
on  bookshelves !  He  was  by  no  means»  one  j  udges,  a  collector. 
He  utilized,  adapted,  transformed  whatever  printed  or  oral 
material  came  to  hand,  but  did  not  value  the  sources,  where 
they  were  books,  as  possessions,  when  all  the  points  had  been 
noted.  The  Harts,  who  did  not  become  actually  extinct 
till  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  (180©), 
would  have  kept  at  least  some  of  hJs  books.  Even  if  Mra. 
Hall  did  not  approve  of  Vsmts  and  Adonh^  Lucrece^  and  the 
Sonnets,  or,  which  is  quite  likely,  did  not  set  eyes  on  them, 
there  was  almost  beyond  doubt  a  family  Bible  of  the  Genevan 
type,'^  which  did  its  share  of  service  in  imparting  to  the 
Plays  a  scriptural  flavour  poijim,  as  the  poet  turned  over 
the  leaves,  and  took  niental  notes  of  passages  and  phrasea 
which  struck  him.  I  single  out  this  probable  feature  in 
the  home,  because  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  poet 
kept  any  other  books,  which  he  might  have  acquired  for 
use,  in  London^  and  of  such  the  ulterior  destiny  is  with 
two  exceptions  unknown.  The  first  folio  might  have  lain 
without  ofience  on  an  upper  shelf  at  Stratford,  if  it  had 
been  sent  as  a  gift  from  the  publisher  to  I^Iistrcss  Shake- 
spe&r;  but  it  did  not  appear  till  the  November  of  the  year 
(I6S3),  in  which  she  died  in  the  August.  But  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  the  nature  of 
a  book-closet  at  New  Place  in  1616,  was  more  or  less 
>  This  renioD  differs  in  mac;  places  rrom  the  antborixod  oq$  of  16U. 
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speedilj  scattered.    Tbe  widow  of  Dr.  Hall,  im  1643, 
fltfcfcd  to  shew  a  rid.tor  the  MSS.  of  her  deceased  husband. 

In  a  itildjr  of  the  private  and  literarj  life  ofShalteipttr 
ao  much  pRsenta  itself,  which  ctHitradicts  ordioary  experi- 
ence, thfit  we  almost  grow  accoitoaied  to  an  inversion  of  the 
bi(^raphical  Annab  of  lea  superiatiTelv  gifted  and  less 
pecoUarlj  mooded  penons.  Stttkespear  mast  have  held  la 
his  hands  in  the  course  of  his  life  a  very  large  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets;  but  instead  of  retaining  them,  he 
aimost  undoubtedly  caat  away  volumes  or  jtems^  of  every 
kind,  when  it  had  served  its  purpose,  or  he  saw  tliat  it 
was  incapable  of  serrin^  one.  Here  he  ofieretl  a  dia- 
metrical contrast  to  the  learned  Jonson,  who  formed  two 
socceaaiTe  librari^^  and  to  Burton,  who  was  a  bibliomttaiac: 
but  BacoUf  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  identiSed  with  any 
permanent  collection  of  books.  It  would  be  possible,  and  it 
might  prove  interesting,  to  compile  a  list  of  work*  which 
there  is  fairly  solid  ground  far  believing  that  Shakespear 
had  at  some  time  or  other  under  his  eyes,  and  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  an  outline^  a  scene,  a  hint,  a  name^  or  a.  phrase. 
Such  an  inventory  would  place  him  in  the  position  of  a 
collector  of  a  new  and  not  the  least  wise  type,  and  would 
leave  behind  it  in  tbe  distance  the  so-called  Shaketpeari 
Library. 

As  the  matter  stands,  there  are  only  the  first  edition  of 
Florio's  Slontaigne  and  the  Latin  Ovid  of  1502  to  stand 
sponsors  for  the  rest.  Among  the  serious  responsibilities  of 
his  illiterate  surroundings  was  the  discouragement  from  the 
formation  of  a  closet  of  books,  no  less  than  the  destruction 
or  dispersion  of  such  few  as  might  have  insensiblv  accumu- 
lated in  town,  and  (in  some  cases  perhaps)  been  ultimately 
transferred  by  the  Halls  to  the  Warwickshire  home. 

We  po^css  in  fee  the  inheritance,  which  he  has  left  to  us 
in  common  with  the  remainder  of  humanity,  to  be  a  happi- 
ness and  an  instruction  to  generations  yet  unborn.  It  might 
be  ungracious  to  say  that,  had  the  precious  gift  been  less 
ample,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  been  much  poorer  or  less 


sensible  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  us  for  ever  ;  jet  I  express 
lit  least  my  own  sentiments  when  I  declare  that  I  could  have 
dispcniyed  (save  on  biographical  grounds)  with  all  the  lyrics, 
except  the  $ongs  interspersed  through  the  plays,  and  with 
certain  of  the  plays,  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  redeeming 
passages.  Nor  would  the  rank  of  the  poet  have  suffered, 
bad  ho  been  known  to  us  only  as  the  writer  of  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  dranifltic  series  :  Ilamlety  I^ar^  Marbclh^  Antony  and 
CUopatra,  Timoji,  Mcriftunt  of  Venice^  Othello^  the  Merry 
Wivex,  As  You  Like  Itf  A  Midsitmrner  NighCs  Dreairti  and 
the  T^mjyext^  although  how  could  we  spare  the  Fal&toJS*  scenes 
in  Henry  IV.  and  V.? 

The  constitutional  tendency  to  the  buijiorous  vein  is 
mentioned  and  illustrated  hereafter.  Sut  the  finest  and 
noblest  compositions  are  the  Tragedies*  partly  because  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  higher  flights  of  passion  and  sensi- 
bility; and  Shake!f.|>ear  lived  to  divert  into  that  channel  the 
whole  force  of  his  intellect. 

To  the  Plays,  as  well  as  to  the  Poems,  we  have  to  go  in 
quest  of  elucidations,  such  a.s  they  are,  of  the  poet's  family 
histox-y,  his  private  emotions,  and  even  his  public  views  and 
political  bios.  Some  passages,  indeed^  are  so  obviously  auto- 
biographical, that  we  are  spared  the  pains  of  reading  be- 
tween the  lines  or  being  satisfied  with  an  hypothesis. 
Nothing  could  be  more  naturalj  where  the  course  of  the 
drama  oJTorded  facilities  for  introducing  as  a  normal  human 
trait  or  incident  something  within  his  own  knowledge — 
even  something  which  had  occurred  under  his  own  roof. 

When  we  take  in  our  hands  the  complete  dramatic  com- 
positions of  Shakespear,  and  peruse  them  at  our  leisure,  we 
too  rarely  pause  to  reflect  on  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  originally  and  severally  given,  not  always  even  to 
the  press,  but  to  the  theatre-going  public.  We  too  often 
fail  to  appreciate  the  search  for  a  theme  or  a  story  likely  to 
prove  popular,  the  hours  of  toil  and  thought,  while  the 
selected  topic  was  in  hand,  the  arrangements  as  to  its 
presentation  on  the  stage,  the  fixture  of  the  cast,  and  the 
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p.nxious  moments,  till  the  verdict  of  the  audience  was  de- 
livered. 

The  originality  and  individuality  of  the  poet  considered^ 
there  has  perhapi^  never  been  iu  dramatic  annals  or  experi- 
ence one  who  less  depended  on  his  own  unassisted  invention, 
or  who  to  a  more  complete  extent  laid  under  tribute  the 
Imperfect,  yet  suggestive  and  serviceable,  labours  of  prede- 
cessors. Shakespear  approached  the  sphere  of  literary 
activity,  which  he  was  to  make  his  career,  at  a  juncture 
when  several  of  his  countrymen,  whose  education  and  cul- 
ture might  be  saiJ  to  excel  his  own,  who  had  been  bred  at 
universities,  and  who  had  proRted  by  foreign  travel,  were 
in  possession  of  the  stage,  and  were  familiar  to  the  public 
ear. 

Those  writers  who  had  anticipated  the  author  in  lyrical 
composition  were  evidently  studied  by  him,  on  the  identica] 
principle  pursued    in   the    plays,    and   reflect    in   his   page^^^ 
thoughts  and  images  reproduced  with  a  difference,  ^H 

It  is  sufficiently  singular  that,  whereas  the  poet  was  long  ' 
upbraided  by  critics  as  illiterate,  some  of  them  have  now 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  wish  us  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  book,  English  or  foreign,  worth  reading,  which 
escaped  him.  The  moral,  which  I  presume  to  draw  is,  that  cer- 
tain industrious  hunters  have  met  with  stray  passages  in  work* 
of  or  before  the  time  of  the  poet,  similar  in  tenor  to  passage* 
in  his  writings,  and  have  conferred  a  distinction  on  this 
author  rather  than  those  others.  There  is  a  way  of  looking 
at  this  particular  aspect  of  the  poefs  literary  character  and 
methods,  which  should  have  stnick  many  students  of  tl: 
subject,  and  it  is  the  facilities,  which  he,  during  his  pre 
lonj^ed  sojourn  iu  the  Borough  and  BfackfriarSj  enjoyed 
casting  his  eyes  over  any  new  puhlicationi&,  and  assimilating 
serviceable  matter ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  value 
of  the  great  majority  of  so-called  Shakespeareana  lies  in  its 
demonstration  of  the  literary  stores  open  to  use  in  the  davs 
of  the  dramatist,  and  accessible  to  him  in  sundry  ways,  rather 
than  in  any  proof,  which  it  supplies  of  his  direct  persona] 
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inspection    of   the    volumes    in    their    original    form    and 
language. 

His  readiness  to  convert  his  predecessors  to  useful  account 
might  be  illustrated  almost  to  Any  extent.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  transfer  to  his  own  page  even  the  very  expression 
with  which  he  met  in  the  productiDns  of  others  ;  and  this 
criticism  does  not  contemplate  his  scientific  revision  of  older 
plays  so  much  fts  his  casual  loan  of  details,  perhaps  in  an 
undramatic  work,  perhaps  even  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  fell  in  his  way.  I  shall  give  a  rather  remarkable 
example  of  his  obti^tion  to  a  source,  at  present  known  only 
in  a  fragmentary  sliape^  for  the  inspiration  of  a  passage  in 
Hamlet.  In  act  2,  scene  2,  there  is  the  plara,  where  the 
Itince  expatiates  on  dreams  : — 

"  Uam.  O  God  !  I  could  be  bounded  lii  a  nutshell,  imd  count  my- 
self h  King  of  infinite  quiecr  were  it  uot  that  I  Uave  Lad  dreams. 

"  G-uil.  M''hich  dreams  Lodeed  arc  ambition  ^  for  tlie  very  aubatauce 
of  the  ambitious  b  merely  ttie  ahadow  of  h  dream. 

"Ham.  A  dream  itself  Is  but  a  Bhadow." 


Long  ago,  Mr.  H.  G.  Norton  of  Liver|HK>l  reprinted  from 
a  fragment  of  five  leaves  then  in  his  possession  "  The  Wak- 
ing Man^s  Dream,*"  conjectured  by  him  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
reprint  of  the  Storybook  by  Ilichard  Edwards  described  by 
Warton  the  historian  as  having  been  seen  by  him  at  Chi- 
chester in  the  hands  of  Collins  the  poet,  probably  in  1755, 
when  bi^  brother  Joseph  and  himself  went  down  to  see  the 
poet  in  his  last  illness.  This  relic  commences  with  what  is 
called  The  Fif^h  Event  in  these  terms :  **  The  Greeks  pru- 
verbe  saitb,  that  a  man  is  but  the  dreanie  of  a  shaddow,  or 
the  shaddow  of  a  dreanie  ""^ — and  so  the  writer  proceeds. 
But  my  sole  object  was  to  exhibit  the  precise  adoption  of 
tlie  phrase  and  notion  in  the  cited  sentence  from  the  book 
by  the  playwright,  the  common  original  purporting  to  be 
Greek.  There  U  no  positive  evidence  that  the  fragment 
belongs  to  the  work  by  Edwards,  except  that  both  contain 
the  plot  of  the  induction  of  the  Taming  of  a  Shrno;  and 
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the  Collins  book  is  not  at  present  forthcoming.     This  scio- 
graphical  form  of  conceit  was  taken  up  bj  Daniel  in  those 

lines : — 

**  Are  they  sbadowa  that  we  eec, 
And  can  shaddwS  pleasure  ^ve? 
Plaasares  only  sliado^re  he, 
Cast  by  bodies  we  conceive — " 

I  shall  only  dwell  for  a  moimeiit  on  the  rather  importaol 
part  which  this  phase  of  life  and  thought  plan's  in  the  Afid- 
summer  Nlghfs  Dream  and  its  convenience  for  dramatic 
purposes.  It  dates  back  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
possibly  farther. 

The  poet  had,  no  doubt,  a  rather  heavy  cross  to  bear 
from  the  moment,  when  he  discovered  the  possession  of  such 
high  gifts,  until  he  had  rendered  his  position  secure,  and 
had  established  a  new  era.  Not  only  were  the  profes-sional 
jealousy  and  disparagement  to  be  overcome;  hut  until  the 
greater  portion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  run  out,  the 
state  of  public  opinion  was  adverse  to  the  stage.  If  the 
advent  of  the  Stuarts  was  productive  of  no  other  bene6t»  it 
arrested  the  puritanical  movement,  and  yielded  jpHnitely  i 
larger  scope  to  the  theatrical  profession,  ^^| 

In  1593,  when  Greene  denounced  him  as  a  poacher  0^^ 
the  domain,  which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  as  the  freehold 
of  his  immediate  set  and  himself,  Shakospear  had  inferribly 
raised  his  reputation  as  an  editor  and  adapter  to  a  sufKcient 
height  to  render  him  an  object  of  antipathy  or  dislike.  ^Ve 
are  surely  to  allow  the  lapse  of  half-a-dozen  years  for  sucli  a 
measure  of  success  on  the  part  of  one,  who  had  exchanged 
his  provincial  for  a  London  home,  «-ith  a  view  to  a  liveli- 
hood, if  not  something  more  :  a  comparative  novice,  though 
not,  as  I  think,  a  friendless  stranger.  Of  his  performances 
as  a  corrector  of  other  men's  manuscripts  in  the  interval  we 
seem  to  feel  that  we  know  something;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  we  are  far  from  knowing  all  about  his  employment 
between  1587  and  1592  apart  from  his  original  lyrical  work, 
some  to  be  shortly  before  the  public,  some  not  yet  to  see 
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the  light — never  to  see  it  for  all  he  cared.  A  man  of 
his  pliant  intellect  and  masterful  grasp  — a  quinquennial 
term,  where  a  ntuJgns  or  a  skeleton  of  some  sort  was  forth- 
coming, was  nearly  incapable  of  expiring,  before  "  Johannes 
Factotum,""  as  the  irate  Greene  christens  him»  had  a  notable 
record  to  shew.  Since  some  of  the  dramatic  compositions, 
First  Sketches  or  otherwise,  were  tolerably  popular,  and 
bad  lengthened  ruHs,  there  is  slight  doubtj  that  the  poet 
introduced  fresh  touches  now  and  again  at  the  instance  of 
managers^  and  had  the  MS.  recopied  for  use,  Greene  pos- 
sibly owed  the  ntcknainc,  which  he  bestowed  on  Shakespear, 
to  the  passage  in  Gascoigne's  Supposes^  1566^  where  we  fall 
in  with  a  MagtJitcr  Factotum,  To  Greene  the  intrusion  of 
Shakespear — and  even  of  Marlowe^ou  the  scene  was  apt  to 
be  a  source  of  peculiar  annoyance  and  resentment,  as  he,  like 
Lodge>  had  begim  by  producing  works,  not  only  of  an  un- 
draniatic,  but  even  of  a  devotional  or  moral  tenor,^  suo 
ceeded  by  a  brief  experiment  in  medicine ;  and  it  was  not 
till  a  late  stage  in  his  not  long  career,  that  he  proceeded  to 
contribute  to  the  stage,  just  at  the  point  of  time  when 
Sbakeapear  was  slowly  uiaking  a  name  for  himself,  and 
securing  commissions  from  managers;  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  later  comer  on  the  ground  was  responsible  for  sup- 
planting Greene  and  his  school,  even  while  he  added  injury 
to  insult  by  adopting  some  of  their  suggestions. 

The  author  of  a  tract  entitled  Greenes  Funeralls,  l594r, 
evidently  a  friend  of  the  then  deceased  dramatist,  tries  to 

''  There  are  two  or  three  pablicatiotiB  dated  between.  1681  and  1ES4 
with  his  name  or  jnltiBLs,  B^eoiiiig  to  point  to  a  temparary,  if  not  ongioal, 
asBociacioii  with  tbeCburch.wbich  he  subsequently,  it  appears,  abandoned 
for  the  mecticaJ  profe^ioD,  On  the  title  of  one  of  his  tracts,  Ih^.  be 
describes  himaeJf  as  Stodest  in  Pbjsic  A  scholar,  a  traveller,  a  graduate 
of  both  qmversities,  aud  &  poet  of  no  mean  power,  this  uulmppjr  miD 
roibed  his  career  by  bis  dj^sotata  babitB.  portly  contmcted,  according'  to 
his  own  atJmis.'iioii.  at  Cambridge,  where  he  received  from  fellow ^ftudetiti 
%he  ioduceoiect  to  go  abroad.  In  the  caniaeof  his  Ufa  he  played  many 
puts,  of  which  wd  are  perhaps  no  losers  by  not  koowuig  more.  See  MS. 
Aibmole,  14G7,  art.  3.  9, 12.  &c.,  for  a  pouible  clue  to  big  pareatagie,  aad 
Dyce's  Gnttt^  aftd  Peett,  ISCL,  p.  58. 
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exhibit  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  to  turn  the  taUes  on 
Shakespear.     He  says  : — 

"Greene  is  tbe  pleasing  Obiect  of  an  eie; 
Greene  pleude  the  eies  of  ail  that  lookt  vppon  him. 
Oreene  is  the  ground  of  euerie  Paiuters  die  ; 
Greene  gaiie  the  grouud  lo  alt  that  'trrote  I'pou  hun. 
Nay  more  Ihe  men  that  so  eclipst  hia  fame, 
Purloynde  Wg  Plumes^  can  they  deny  the  same?  " 

111  the  last  couplet  the  plural  number  is  used  ;  but  the  shaft 
was  levelled  at  one  target^ — at  "  the  tiger's  heart  wrapped 
in  a  player's  hide." 

Nearly  all  Shakespear's  more  important  praductious,  it 
is  notable,  are  developments  of  other  authors'  labours.  His 
brail)  was  an  alchemical  laboratory,  from  which  poor  material 
emerged  so  transmuted,  that  the  original  writer  might  have 
scarcely  recognized  his  offspring,  if  he  had  been  yet  living, 
and  might  at  the  same  time  have  entertained  that  prejudice 
againathisfinisherorrathertransformer,of  which  we  hearfrom 
Greene.  But  the  advantage,  which  Shakespear  derived  from 
the  employment  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  was  even 
greater  than  has  been  generally  allowed.  To  have  the 
essay  of  another  in  type  or  even  in  writing  before  one  tends 
to  confer  on  the  first  text  of  a  revised  work  the  benefit  and 
attributes  of  a  second  ft^sue.  One  detects  and  amends  the 
faults  of  some  one  else  instead  of  one'^s  own.  The  possession 
of  a  sketch  by  a  writer  of  so  receptive  a  mind  was  analogous 
to  that  of  one  by  a  painter^  who  outlines  rougldy  on  paper 
what  he  subsequently  elaborates  on  canvas. 

Greene  did  not  hesitate  on  his  part  to  press  into  his 
service  the  work  of  othersj  when  he  was  in  search  of  a  topic 
for  a  frelSh  essay  ;  and  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  1592, 
where  he  so  violently  assails  the  Harveys,  is  little  more  than 
a  rcchmiff^  of  the  Debate  hetieeeii  Pjide  and  /A>^Un£sa,  printed 
by  Francis  Thynne  about  two  decades  before,  and  (as  Greene 
possibly  calculated)  forgotten.  Then  it  became  the  turn  of 
Greene  to  suffer  the  wrong,  which  he  had  so  freely  inflicted 
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on  others  t  and  in  1615  his  Duiputaiion  between  a  He-Cony- 
cakhi'r  and  a  Slie-Coni/cfitfherf  1592,  was  served  up  by  some 
one  else  as  a  new  cale  of  his  own  under  the  title  of  Tkit^ves 
Falling  mii^  True  Men  come  In/  their  Goods.  Even  in  the 
theatrical  department,  Greene  had  not  invariably  succeeded 
in  maintaining  an  imniacukte  repute ;  he  was  constantly  la 
great  straits ;  and  he  was  upbraided  by  a  contemporary  for 
having  raiifed  funds  in  one  instance  by  selUng  his  Orhmdo 
FuHoso  twice  over.  At  any  rate,  he  was  tolerably  vulner- 
able, if  Shakcspear  had  cared  to  recriminate,  which  we  may 
rest  satisfied  that  he  did  not  publicly  do,  much  less  in 
print.  Oriando  was  acted  at  the  Rose  Theatre  in  1591, 
and  Shakcspear  may  have  very  well  seen  it  performed,  of 
have  glanced  at  the  printed  copy  of  1594,  for  be  has  bor- 
rowed a  little  from  it,  and^  had  the  author  been  living,  might 
have  incurred  some  additional  reproof  on  this  account. 

Shakcspear  found  himself  mainly  befriended  by  two 
distinct  classes  of  germ  or  prototype,  the  actual  drama  and 
the  story  awaiting  dramatization.  To  the  former  category 
his  earlier  labours  were  exclusively  confined;  it  was  easier 
to  deal  with  a  ready-made  piece,  than  to  transform  a  nar- 
rative written  for  the  closet  into  one  suitable  for  the  stagey 
and  it  is  a  tolerably  secure  hypothesis  that  in  the  treatment 
of  First  Sketches  from  other  pens  the  matter  derived  frotn 
the  Chronicles  and  other  elaborate  works  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  fmit  of  original  research  and  adaptation  by  the 
first  author  and  not  by  Shake&pear*  who  was  more  bent  on 
the  reception  of  his  work  by  audiences  than  on  verifying 
history.  He  so  far  paid  homage  to  his  predecessors — to 
those  who  had  had  their  work  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  its 
unrevised  shape,  and  to  those  who  brought  or  sent  MSS.  to 
the  theatre  on  approval.  Much  more  of  other  playwrights' 
work  than  we  are  ever  likely  to  know  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  his  castigation ;  but  In  the  later  and  maturer  period  the 
rough,  copy^  whether  reduced  to  theatrical  shape  or  not, 
whether  such  a  production  as  the  old  Hamlet  or  as  Greene's 
PandostOt  emerged  from  the  crucible  refined  and  spiritualized 


fi»dly  ofins  of  aafcopev. 

Hk  iMllinJ  of  ShiWipiT  Id  bare  beea  to  pio- 

cmc  or  adopt  a  gRKBdvork  id  print  or  mAnoscript^  to 

hvma  GODTCzafttioB  or  bearsaj,  and 
to  idj  fior  the  rest  on  his  ovn  vast  sad  fiBrtBe  &ikt.  His 
aggi^^te  imUilediieB  to  tlie  eotiie  oorpai  of  rmw  tnatcrial 
usembfed  togetber  in  ^SfcafeyrV  Likrmnf  was  asundljr 
Tuy  infignificaiit.  Yet  aonC  of  tiieae  Wippoowl  or^giiub 
were  hi$  sole  resoorae,  co  fur  as  book-learning  went.  1 
appfchesd  th«t  the  poet  resorted  to  muiBscripts  sparingly, 
unkss  thej  were  acting  copies  of  otber  men's  plavs  sub- 
mitted for  his  miaoQ. 

The  reputed  solecisms  in  historical,  gvograptuc^,  and 
otb^  directions,  to  whaterer  they  may  amount,  are  largely 
susceptible  of  being  cxpUiaed  bv  tlie  natore  of  his  leading 
aims,  which  were  truth  to  nature  and  accuracy  of  deHnea- 
tion.  He  had  ever  before  his  eyes  the  sorerei^  Deed  of 
fulfilling  theatric^  requirements  and  impressing  the  popular 
fancT ;  and  these  objects  he  assuredly  attained,  when  throngh 
a  sDccession  of  years  in  so  consummate  a  degree  he  appealed 
to  every  phase  of  human  sensibility — to  our  everlasting 
sense  of  humour,  of  beauty,  of  terror,  of  pathos.  Names 
of  persons  and  places  were  subordinate  to  the  plot  and  the 
dialogue,  of  both  of  which  we  are  able  to  perceive  the  pro- 
gr»sive  re^nement  actd  intellectual  subtlet\~ — features  so 
surprisiogly  and  provokingly  absent  even  in  his  most 
eminent  contemporaries,  Jonson  inclusive. 

This  profound  and  happy  intuition,  on  which  rests, 
perhaps  more  than  on  anything  else,  his  fame  to-dav,  and 
of  which  there  are  glimpses  eveo  in  his  earliest  work, 
stands  alone;  and  it   is  conceivable  that  it  was  sparinglv 

1  Thu  had  been  a  popular  ptuase  &mce  Xulloa'»  time.    S«e  (Ad  £mf 
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appreciated  by  can  temporaries.  Near  the  opening  of  the 
Merchant  of  Vcnke  there  is  the  passage  : — 

"  &/anna  ,  .  .  I  filiould  not  see  the  samly  hyur-^li^a  ruttj, 
Bat  r  ehoulU  tliiiLk  of  shsllgwa  biiiI  of  flats  ; 
Aud  seA  my  wealLliy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sntid, 
Vailinf^  her  hi{i;1i-top  loivcr  than  L$r  ribs, 
Tr>  kLis  her  burial.     Should  I  ^^o  to  church. 
And  nee  the  holy  edifice  oFstone^ 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  da.ngerous  rocks 
AVhich,  touching  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
IVould  scatter  all  her  ipicea  on  the  etream  ; 
Kurobe  the  roaring  M^aters  with  tny  silka — " 

This  sort  of  inner  sense  an  Elizabethan  audience  might 
have  scarirely  caught ;  and  such  treatment  is  common. 
Some  may  remeniber  the  passage,  where  he  says,  "Hell  is 
eonpty  ;  all  the  devils  are  here,"*  and  that  in  Hamlet^  v,  1, 
where  the  Prince  says,  referring  to  himself  and  Ophelia  : — 

*'  Lot  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  iground^ 
Siu^eirifT  his  pate  against  the  buniUig  xoue, 
Mako  O^^  like  a  wart—" 

It  is  plain  that  Shakespear  had  a  kindness  for  this  class  of 
imagery,  and  we  see  with  what  a  moster^s  hand  he  drew  it. 
This  is  the  respect,  in  which  Tennyson  (and  perhaps  to  a 
limited  extent  Lovell  Ueddoes '^)  among  the  modems  most 
resemble  him^  Let  me  draw  farther  attention  to  an  ex- 
quisite passage  in  Antony  and  Ckopatray  v.  3,  where  the 
Egyptian  queen  describes  her  Roman  loTer.  Tliere  is  no 
finer  passage  even  in  Shakespear: — 

CUo.  1  droimt  there  wtn  an  emperor  Antony, 

O,  ftuch  snutherdeep,  thut  I  might  see 

But  audi  another  mau  ! 
Dot,  I  u»derstaiiil  not,  inail«ri, 

Cteo,  Hi?  t^fX  was  aa  th'Q  heaVeus,  and  therein  Stuck 

A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  Cdurse,  Aod  lig-ht^d 

The  little  O,  the  earth—" 

>  Be^doen,  howerer,  is  tod  apU  even  iD  hl£  1>eirt  wOrk,  tO  impart  to  bic 
tiriceties  of  MDtizueDt  the  air  ol  forced  conceits. 
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And  so  the  queen  proceedsj  surfeiting  the  contemporary 
audience^and  us — with  tragic  pathos^  which  the  poet 
brings  in  the  Clown  to  relieve  for  a  few  momenta  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  sublime  catastrophe. 

Again,  in  that  fascinating  song  in  Meamrc  Jbr  Mca^trr, 
of  which  the  authorship  is  treated  as  doubtful,  as  it  origi- 
nally appeared  in  Robert  Jones's  first  Book  of  AtTS,  1600, 
but  which  must  strike  any  one  as  almost  unqucstiooablv 
from  Shakespear's  pen,  there  is  that  pair  of  phrases  :  *' break 
of  day"  and  "  lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom,*  applied  to 
a  woman's  eyes.  These  esoteric  subtleties  began  before  the 
poet  entered  on  his  career*  and  belong,  more  or  less,  to  all 
literatures ;  but  no  writer  of  any  nation  ever  handled  them 
as  Shakespear  has  done.  They  are  richly  interspersed  in 
the  more  philosophical  productions  or  passages. 

This  cDvetable  quality  and  gift  are  conspicuously  dedcieiil; 
in  all  the  other  writers,  not  only  of  his  own»  but  of  earlier 
and  later  times>  One  may  wade  through  the  entire  body  of 
English  dramatic  literature  in  the  vain  search  for  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  a  single  passage  of  Shakeispear  often  out- 
weighs in  value  and  beauty  a  whole  volume  of  dramas  from 
another  pen. 

The  surviving  proportion  of  the  manuscript  dramas 
oiTered  to  the  theatres  during  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods  has  been  represented  as  so  low  as  one  in  fifty.  But 
these  pieces  were  brought  or  sent  in  many  casts  bv  strangers 
and  outsiders,,  ami  were  first  and  perhaps  only  attempts  in 
this  class  of  compOEition ;  yet  there  is  evidence  that  play% 
written  by  such  experienced  hands  as  Peele  and  Greene  have 
been  lost,  Shakespear,  however*  was  so  far  happily  situated 
in  the  present  respect,  that  his  early  acquisition  of  a  vested 
interest  in  the  theatre  and  company,  with  which  he  asso- 
ciated himself,  secured  him  a  control  over  his  papers  and 
copy ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  the  apprehension, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  mere  slight  rifacimenti 
of  other  men's  work,  any  production  with  a  distinct  claim 
to  his  main  authorship  has  failed  to  descend  to  us. 
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The  loss  of  contributions  or  offerings  to  the  theati-es  iu 
London,  however  o^reat  it  may  have  been,  was  prohabl}'  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  that,  which  we  have  sustained 
from  the  destruction  of  dramatic  literature  once  extant  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  if  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Inferences  and  extracts  in  such  works  hs  the  Dcipiwmphista; 
of  Athenffius  and  the  B'xbliotheca  of  Photius. 

The  curious  diversity  of  more  or  leas  casual  suggestions 
in  the  Plays  and  Poems  assists  i]i  encoaraging  us  to  leaa  to 
the  idea,  that  Shakespear  was  more  prone  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  detached  incidents  and  cxpresKions,  which  he  very 
probably  in  some  cases  husbanded  against  an  opportunity 
for  use,  than  to  complete  dependence  on  any  givea  original; 
which  goes  some  distance  toward  repeating,  that  Shake- 
spear's  Library  is  a  far  less  considerable  creditor  than  it 
is  generally  reputed  to  have  been.  In  fact,  there  were 
cases,  where  a  simple  phrase  on  a  title-page  was  sufficient  to 
develops  a  train  of  thought.  Take  the  somewhat  famous 
passage,  where  Gonzafo  in  the  Tempest  is  the  mouthpiece  for 
a  declaration  of  heterodox  views  on  government.  The  main 
notion  is  from  the  Essay  of  Montaigne  On  Cannibals ;  but 
the  English  writer  almost  seems  to  have  had  before  him  a 
Volume,  now  very  rare,  called  ITie  Defence  of  Contrariety 
translated  from  the  French  by  a  fellow-playwright,  Aii- 
thony  Munday.  Perhaps  he  did  no  more  than  carry  away 
the  terms  of  the  title-jiage ;  and  a  second  case  occurs  in 
C^mbelirte,  where  the  author  perhaps  recollected  the  passage 
in  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree^  in  making  Imogen  mistake  the 
headless  bodv  of  Cloten  for  that  of  her  lord.  In  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.,  i.  3,  where  Falstaff  i.s  speaking  of  apo- 
plexy, he  tells  the  Chief  Justice,  that  he  "  has  read  the 
cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen  "  There  is  evidence  that  Gale*s 
Certain  Works  of  Chirurgery,  translated  from  Galen,  was  in 
Sbratford  (perhaps  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hall)  in  1604,  and 
was  cited  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  poet  against  Philip 
Rogers.  But  the  probability  is,  that  the  name  of  Galen 
was  more  generally  familiar,  since  I  do  not  recollect  that  in 
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Gale's  translation  of  some  of  his  productions  he  had  any- 
thing specifically  bearing  on  the  complaint.  Shakespeat 
doubtless  used  Galen  in  a  tjpic^  or  representative  sense.i 

Quite  a  small  library  of  translfiitions  and  compilations 
accumulated  in  otir  country  during  the  life  of  the  poet,  and 
while  we  may  regard  such  books  with  comparative  distrust 
and  indifference,  they  strike  one  as  just  the  handy  material, 
from  which  Shakespear  rnay  have  been  content  to  furnish 
himself  with  particulars  on  various  branches  of  knowledge 
and  learning  without  an  undue  demand  on  his  patience  or 
time.  In  common  with  more  ordinary  persons,  the  poet 
carried  down  with  him  from  his  school-days  at  home  many 
useful  hints  and  cues.  We  find  among  the  names  of  the 
masters  at  the  local  school,  while  he  was  yet  at  Stratford, 
though  no  longer  a  p"pit,  tliat  of  Jenkins^  from  whose  lips 
he  might  have  derived  some  of  the  Welsh  idioms  of  hts 
Hugh  Evans;  but  there  were  many  Welsh  settlers  in  the 
borough  at  that  period. 

From  his  dependence  on  suggestion^  and  on  a  quick 
study  of  salient  features  rather  than  on  the  exhaustive 
perusal  or  mastery  of  a  volume,  he  may  well  have  regardetl 
with  more  tolerant  eyes  than  ourselves  much  of  the  ratlicr 
dull  and  poor  literary  material  in  the  department  of  fiction, 
produced  by  the  age  just  preceding  his  own  and  by  his  contem- 
poraries; but  I  picture  him  to  myself  skipping  a  great  deal, 
and  mentally  storing  only  those  passages  or  points  which  he 
judged  to  be  dramatically  manageable.  His  vision  glanced 
from  the  printed  book  before  him  to  the  stage  and  the 
theatrical  company,  on  which  the  mere  literary  treatment 
was  bound  to  wait.  Passages^  which  might  tell  in  the  prose 
or  even  lyrical  form,  were  frequently  unadapted  for  the 
boards;  and  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  poet  held  a  confer- 

*  The  workiB  of  Lhia  noteij  man  were  much  studied  in  England  durjcg 
the  EHzabetban  era,  aad  in  Scotland.  Archbishop  Cmnmer  bad  an  edition 
in  b;i  folio  volumesj  aa  well  as  one  of  the  separate  treatises  formerly  the 
property  of  Daroley'i  niotbec.  CoUectioDS  of  books  in  older  timG4i  wei« 
more  miBCBlianeoiiB  and  fortnitOQ*,  ft«d  Sbakeipear  was  by  no  meuis  signs 
or  peculiar  ia  his  caaual  gleaning  habit. 
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ence  with  someone  else  through  his  published  work,  just  as 
he  would  have  done  by  word  of  mouth ;  he  took  from  his 
text  just  OS  much  as  suited  him,  oi-  as  little,  as  he  would  have 
taken  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

The  array  of  books  of  reference  is  of  course  not  without 
its  fanciful  and  forsooth  its  commercial  element,  as  there  is 
A  powerful  inducement  to  bring  within  the  range  of  Shake- 
sj^eareaua  items,  which  have  otherwise  slight  pretensions  to 
notice  and  value.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  pecuniary  motive 
should  have  tended  to  set  back  to  so  considerable  an  extent 
the  limits  of  the  reading  and  toll  of  the  poet;  and  some  of 
the  authorities  or  sources  quoted  are  purely  ridiculous.  In 
the  Merchant  of  Vmu-e  he  quotes  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
straightway  Philippe  Gaultter  of  Lille'^a  Akxandrels  is  added 
to  the  Shakespearean  book-closet  or  shelf.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  childish  and  preposterous.  The  saying  was  of  course  a 
proverb  three  or  four  centuries  ago — more  so,  in  fact^  than 
it  at  present  is.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  necessary  to  reject 
all  the  hypotheses  as  to  bis  direct  debt  to  foreign  analogues 
Iwyond  a  collection  of  their  general  tenor  from  others  and 
the  possession  by  such  means  of  sufficient  suggestion  for  bis 
purpose;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  conceives  him  likely  to 
have  welcomed  and  attentively  studied  such  conipi-ehensive 
jniscellanies  as  the  Mhror  for  MagistrakSf  the  Palace  of 
Pleasure^  Fenton's  Tragical  Discourse.^,  Twyne's  Pattern  of 
Painful  AdvtnhircSy  and  Scot^s  Dvscovcry  of  Witckcrnfl ;  but 
Holinsbed^s  Cbrouicle,  of  which  a  new  edition  appeared  in 
15S6,  just  when  Shakespear  first  arrived  in  London  on  the 
business  of  life.  Fox's  Martyrs,  North's  Plutarch,  Hnkluyt's 
Voyages^  and  perhaps  the  English  Proissart  for  Ilennj  F., 
were  bulkier  undertakings,  which  he  could  hardly  afford  to 
ignore  or  neglect ;  the  Holinshed  for  the  English  historical 
series  and  the  Plutarch  for  the  Roman  plays.  There  were 
many  other  publications  of  the  day,  which  he  laid  under 
tribute  for  incidental  expressions  or  images;  for  example, 
Golding's,  Turberviles,  ^nd  even  Marlowe's,  Ovidj  and  the 
English  version  of  the  World  of  Wonders  by  Henri  Etienne, 
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to  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Calclecott  attached  no  slight  im- 
portance.' So  far  as  the  English  Ovids  are  concerned,  their 
claim  to  a  place  among  Shakespeareank  may  certainty  be 
thought  to  be  shared  by  the  original  Latin  text  of  the  Mcta^i 
mctrphoses  almost  unquestionably  acquired  by  the  poet  at  an 
early  date,  and  not  much  less  available  for  the  limited  pur- 
poses to  which  he  applied  such  aids.  Two  priniera,  the 
Sententioe  Fiteriks,  mentioned  by  Lyly  the  Euphuist  in  his 
Pappe  mih  a  Hatchet,  and  Lily^s  Accidence  are  cited  as 
having  fallen  under  his  notice,  the  normal  A.B.C.^  which 
passed  through  a  greater  number  of  editions  than  we  have 
on  record,  was  in  universal  acceptance  and  use ;  and  he  ex- 
pressly quotes  the  Mantuan  Eclogues  of  Battista  Spagnuoli» 
of  which  there  were  English  rendenngs  from  1567  to  1594; 
bat  any  way  he  merely  dipped  into  the  volume  cursorily  and  ^i 
places  in  the  mouth  of  Holofernes  a  line  from  one  of  these^^l 
pastorals,  then  so  popular  as  to  be  read  in  schools.  Keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  fact  that  the  seminary  at  Stratford  held 
a  high  rank  among  the  educational  institutions  of  its  class, 
it  is  improper  to  deny  to  Shakespear,  above  all,  the  credit 
of  being  sufficiently  conversant  with  these  elementary  manuals 
to  select  what  suited  him  ;  and  in  fact  it  was  his  special  aim 
to  take  cognizance  of  such  popular  works  rather  than  of 
advanced  treatises. 

The  utiliwition  of  the  accessible  body  of  materials  and 
authorities  by  Shakespear  and  his  fellow-playwrights  was 
not  only  natural,  but  peremptory:  there  was  not  till  centuries 
later  any  critical  school  of  history  or  biography.  Audi- 
ences and  readers  alike  relied  on  such  books  as  there  wore 
for  all  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction on  the  board;^  of  pieces  founded  on  favourite  and 
familiar  writers  even  the  more  scholarly  spectator  was  able 

'  Sec  Hunter's  Nca  lUutirations  of  Shai:eip6cirt^  i.  322,  for  an  aceonnt 
of  the  Tigit  of  f  fais  di^tSoguished:  foreigner  to  London.  He  w&s  of  conne 
only  one  of  thoasandB,  who  camecreF  here  both  pnortothaShakespearoui 
oi»,  aad  whiie  the  poet  snjojed  opportnaities  of  meeting  or  bearing  ot 
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to  relish  the  dexterous  seisure  and  preseiitmetit  of  Uie  salient 
points  in  some  rKQioiis  story  whkh  he  had  already  learned  at 
college  or  at  home.  Had  a  truer  version  of  it  been  put 
before  him,  he  might  have  liked  it  less  well. 

In  Aonie  unexplored  recess^  An  addition  to  our  positive 
acquaintance  with  the  bookish  appurtenances  of  tlie  poet 
may  come  to  light.  If  we  were  to  compute  the  importance 
of  such  a  discovery  by  the  obligation  incurred,  we  should 
most  cordially  \fetcome  a  Holinshedl  or  a  Plutarch^ — more 
particularly,  if,  iu  additioD  to  his  autograph,  it  should 
possess  marginatia  or  even  underscorings. 

Whether  the  debt  of  the  poet  to  such  dry  productions 
AA  Greene's  Paitdosto  and  Lodge's  Uvialyndt  was  great  or 
slender,  their  j>opular  acceptance  In  the  closet  or  study  must 
have  been  immeatiurably  greater  than  that  of  his  plays  in 
book-form,  many  of  which  did  not  reach  a  ^cond  edition^ 
while  of  the  others  there  was  no  printed  text  in  his  lifetime. 
The  public  resorted  to  the  theatre  to  witness  their  per- 
formance on  the  atage,  for  beyond  the  mere  dialogue  and 
plut  there  were  all  those  adventitious  accessories,  which 
have  alway.s  rendered  the  playhouse  attractive  to  thousands, 
who  do  not  read  ptaya;  and  here  lies,  perhaps,  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  surrounding  the  unquestionable  rarity  of 
the  early  quartos,  which  served  for  the  immediate  reference 
of  those,  who  contemplated  a  visit  to  the  place  of  repre- 
sentation, or  desired  to  refresh  their  memories  at  home, 
rather  than  as  literary  productions  deserving  of  »helf-room. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  sources  of  inspiration  that  which  not 
only  equals,  but  surpasses  the  dramatic  analogue  in  merit 
is  the  Pattern  of  Painfjd  Adventnren^  by  Laurence  Twyne, 
which  is  even  now  far  more  readable  than  Hosalynd  or 
Pandosto,  or  than  the  play  of  Pericles  more  or  less  based 
upon  it,  and  which  iw  Shakespear's  in  very  partial  tneosure. 
The  novel  is  characterized  by  that  modem  tone,  which 
distinguishes  alt  literary  work  of  the  higher  class. 

In  the  writer's  Sfuikespear's  Library,  1875,  he  has  showa 
reason  for  ascribing  to  the  dramatist  iu  his  Italian  scene* 
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A  recourse  to  TKomas's  Hhttory  of  litUy^  1549,  from  tlie 
pen  of  a  resident  at  Venice  and  a  iwrsonal  observer,  Fenton's 
Gukc'mrdinly  1579,  of  which  botU  Barnabc  Uarnes  (in  his 
Dcv'iVs  Charter,  1(>07)  and  Massinger  made  use,  and  Har- 
ington's  Jriasto^  1591,  as  well  as  to  the  Palace  of  Pleasurf 
above  nrtnied.  The  Anosio  was  printed  by  the  poet's 
ceuntrycnai],  RLchard  Fitild,  and  is  on  that  account  more 
likely  to  have  been  in  his  hands  soon  after  its  issue,  as 
Field  and  he  at  that  date  were  on  friendly  terms. 

Quick  and  easy  study  litas,  no  doubt,  agreeable  to  the 
poet,  especially  where  it  was  so  often  a  mere  cose  of  seizing 
a  few  clues  or  situations  and  a  n^me  or  so.  The  old  Lear 
had  been  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre  in  April,  159ii; 
and  Shakespear  mi^ht  have  been  present  to  take  notes.  In 
Richard  Harvey's  FhU<idelphm^  1593,  the  King  and  his  three 
daughters  are  incidentally  introduced,  and  there  we  meet 
with  the  name  Cordelia;  but  the  character  might  have  been 
prompted  by  the  Antigone  in  the  Pfuenissa'  of  Euripides, 
exhibited  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1566,  but  accessible  to  Shake- 
spear  in  the  printed  works  of  Gascoigne.  All  such  hints 
were  useful,  but  not  vital ;  they  served  as  a  g^roundwork 
without  much  help  from  historiansj  who  were  not  calculated 
to  transform  it  into  what  we  have  the  privilege  of  possess- 
ing. Such  a  cursory  survey  of  possible  material  or  sugges- 
tion, looking  at  the  vast  and  incessant  output  of  printed 
paper,  must  have  sufficed  to  inspire  Shakespear  with  a  lively 
sense  of  the  valuelcssness  of  much  that  he  handled  and  cast 
away,  and  a  disposition  to  forestall  Tennyson  iu  his  stigma 
of  "  miserable  books." 

The  volume  of  material,  of  which  we  have  the  nett 
matured  essence  in  the  Plays,  falls  under  two  distinct  and 
almoAt  independent  categories :  that  which  he  derived  from 
more  or  le^s  attentive  perusal  of  books  and  pamphlets  within 
his  reach,  and  that  which  came  to  him  by  word  of  mouth 
from  associates  more  familiar  than  himself  with  certain 
subjects  and  certain  localities.  The  measure  of  obligation 
was  as  unequal  as  the  source  of  it  was  various.     In  several 
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instances,  whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  such  dramas 
anterior  to  his  own  on  the  same  theme  as  have  actualljr 
come  down  to  us,  the  foundation-play  was  beyond  question 
of  immense  service;  for  it  EuppHcd  the  general  plot,  and 
left  to  Shake.'^poar  just  that  function,  where  he  was  supreme, 
the  task  uf  introducing  happy  and  masterly  touches,  of 
modifying  the  dramatic  ptTJtnmSf  and  even  of  changing  the 
consummation. 

Shakcspear  presented  himself  on  the  scene  at  ttn  epoch 
when  our  national  literature  had  been  viLatiy  enriched  not 
merely  by  original  compositions  of  a.  dramatic  texture,  but 
by  an  infinite  diversity  of  works  shedding  a  new  light  on 
foreign  manners  and  ancient  history ;  and  among  his  per- 
sona] friends  in  different  def^ees  of  intimacy  were  men,  who 
had  spent  years  in  travel  and  adventure  abroad,  either  on 
the  Continent  or  in  more  remote  regions,  and  from  whose 
casual  discourse  innumerable  hints  were  readily  to  be 
gleaned,  even  where  the  speakers  bad  not  committed  their 

f  experiences  to  print. 
L  Shakespear  stood  alone,  in  a  sense  and  a  way  which  have 
Witt  been,  1  apprehend,  sufficiently  emphasized^  if  indeed 
even  noticed,  by  his  biographers  and  critics.  While  he  was 
l4mo5t  undoubtedly  concerned  in  the  editoriihip  of  a  larger 
snmber  of  dramatic  compositions  than  can  be  authorita- 
tively attributed  to  him,  we  must  see,  arguing  from  those 
cases,  where  the  evidence  of  his  revising  hand  is  more  or 
less  before  us,  that  he  differed  from  his  professional  con- 
■  temporaries  in  refraining  from  collaboration  with  them,  and 
so  long  as  he  continued  to  play  the  part  of  an  adapter, 
limited  himself  to  the  improvement,  as  he  judged  it  to  be, 
of  the  work  of  others.  The  hostility  of  Greene  and  his 
friends  might  have  been  disarmed,  if  the  young  provincial 
intruder  had  offered  to  join  their  ranks,  and  strengthen 
their  position.     But  he  elected  to  act  differently. 

Then  as  now  there  was  a  firm  literary  ring,  from  which 
Shakespear  held  himself  aloof.  He  trcjited  the  satirical  or 
abusive  reflections  upon  him  with  a  dignified  and  consistebt 
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restraint ;  his  detractors  and  he  have  changed  places ;  he 
has  come  into  his  own ;  and  they  are  no  more  than  the  flies 
tickling  the  lion''s  nose.  Had  he  been  a  cleverer  man,  his 
history  would  have  perhaps  been  less  obscure.  His  friends 
might  have  told  us  more  about  him,  and  he  might  have  told 
us  more  himself. 


CHAPITER  XVII 

Sell-Culture — Yalne  and  tQflueDC^  of  verbal  communioatioa— R&belais — 
Ad  ostensiblo  source  of  error— Giulio  Romano — Characters  and  Inci- 
dents drawn  from  lite — Folstaff  and  the  bnck-baaket — VlndJcation 
of  the  poet  Frcim  illitenicy  and  ignomDce — The  CetiBure  of  Joneau — 
Superioritj  of  Sbakenpear  in  a  kaoirledge  of  hia  art — Curious  alipa 
in  the  PIbjs— ^Theii  prevailing  character  historical — Deliberate  dis- 
regard of  the  Unities— The  Tablets  in  HamUt. 

The  opportunities  of  Shakespcar  for  self-culture,  subse- 
quently to  his  attainment  of  manhood,  regarding  his 
peculiar  aptitude  for  asaimilation,  have  been  unquestionably 
underratetl,  aud  tho  prevailing  tendency  has  been  to  treat 
the  Works  as  a  prodi{j;y  emanating  from  an  untaught 
genius.  The  world's  greatest  heroes  and  omaments  have 
been  of  6uch  a  cast,  men  of  such  beginnings,  no  heavier 
debtors  to  schools^  seminaries  and  universities,  but  who 
hare  more  wealthily  profited  by  the  learuiHg  and  experi- 
ence of  others  than  those  who  frequented  them^  Our 
national  poet,  iu  the  first  place,  quitted  home,  as  it  is 
taken,  in  1586-7,  fairly  grounded  in  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated chartered  provincial  grammar  schools — that  of  his 
native  town ' — as  Marlowe  had  been  at  Canterbury,  richly 
stocked  with  all  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  human  nature, 
which  the  country  was  capable  of  yielding,  with  a  fair  in- 
sight into  legal  details  and  terms,  from  the  paternal  neces- 
sity or  humour  for  litigation,  and  an  at  least  superficial 
acquaintance  with  theatrical  matters  derived  from  thecom- 
panics,  which  periodically  visited  Stratford  and  neighbour- 
ing places  within  reach.  It  has  been  rather  inconsiderately 
contended  by  some  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  because  he  has 
introduced  many  legal  expressions  into  his  plays  and  even 
his  poems,  and  by  others,  that  if  it  were  not  so,  he  had  a 

'^  The  origin^  chartej-  i$  depwit«d  in  Che  Birtlif  ^ce  Maseum. 
an  V 
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lawyer  at  his  elbow.  But,  in  the  first  place,  other  dramatists 
of  or  about  the  time,  who  have  been  signalized  neither  as 
lawyera  nor  Jawyers'  acquaintances,  displayed  precisely  the 
same  taste  and  ability  in  such  a  direction,  and,  a^in,  the 
more  intimate  and  regular  relations  between  Sbake&pcar  and 
his  kinsman  Greene  belonged,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  to 
a  late  period  in  the  poet's  dramatic  career,  when  in  fact 
nearly  all  the  plays  had  been  written  and  presented.  For 
help  in  ditHculties^  where  French  was  in  question  the 
Quineys  and  the  Combes  were  at  handj  if  he  happened  to 
be  at  home,  and  the  Essat/s  of  Montaigne  had  been  six 
years  before  the  world  in  the  original  langua^,  when  he 
settled  in  London.  Moreover,  the  instinctive  and  heredi- 
tary rural  grasp  of  elementary  law  and  legal  diction  has 
always  been  in  advance  of  that  of  the  dwelEers  in  great 
centres,  and  in  the  days  of  the  poet,  in  common  with  many 
of  his  dramatic  contemporaries*  a  country-bred  man,  this  was 
in  a  far  larger  degree  so  from  the  dearth  of  technical  books 
and  the  still  prevailing  illiteracy*  The  talk  in  the  taproom 
or  parlour  of  the  Tillage  ale  house  formed  the  unotiicial 
bureau,  where  local  and  current  questions  of  right  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  elders  of  the  hamlet. 

His  evident  advantage  from  the  friendship  of  the  Bur- 
bages,,  of  whom  Richard  was  somewhere  about  his  own  age 
and  in  15S6  quite  a  beginner  like  himself,  answers  for  his 
unusual  rapidity  in  gaining  a  footing  among  the  actors  and 
those  persons  of  fj|Uality  or  men  of  letters,  who  frecjuented 
the  successive  theatres  in  Shoreditch  and  the  Borough  ;  and 
the  latter — the  unprofessional  section — were  possessors  by 
training  or  practical  experience  of  the  most  widely  varied 
knowledge — able  to  impart  to  Shakespear  the  points  of 
learning,  in  which  he  might  be  deficient,  and  which  no  one 
was  better  qualified  to  turn  to  account.  These  facilities 
formed  an  education  more  fruitful  than  book -lore  ud 
academical  courses.  Like  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  the  poet 
set  little  by  reading,  but  on  different  grounds.  He  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  the  sources  himself,  whence  the  literature 
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came;  he  stuclicd  bmuanitv,  fts  he  had  begun  by  studying 
nature,  from  life;  and  even  the  more  scholarly  Jonson  found 
it  necessary  to  do  the  same  thing  in  certain  cases  in  order 
to  eke  out  the  shortcomings,  if  not  to  temper  the  gravity, 
of  his  classical  creations.  Our  poet  was  a  better  observer 
than  student,  and  ho  may  be  judged  to  have  preferred  to 
rely  on  oral  channels. 

The  taste  for  continental  and  even  more  distant  excur- 
sions had  been  created  and  fostered,  just  about  the  time 
when  Shakespear  began  to  seek  material  for  his  work,  by 
the  widely  and  rapidly  diffused  spirit  of  maritime  adven- 
ture and  discovery.  We  hear,  independently  of  practical 
explorers  like  Raleigh,  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Lodge, 
Bartholomew  Young,  Lewes  Lewkenor,^  Robert  Tofte, 
John  Dowland,  and  Nicholas  Bretoni^  all  more  or  less  well- 
known  names,  acquiring  in  the  Elizabethan  period  a 
familiarity  with  foreign  travel,  and  visiting  France,  Spain, 
Italv,  and  even  Denmark  ;  and  Spenser,  we  now  know, 
contemplated  about  1576  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  and 
collected  some  of  the  books  likely  to  serve  him  as  guides. 

In  1597  Dowland  published  his  Flr.ft  Book  of  Ain,  and 
in  a  preface  recorded  his  experience  as  a  traveller ;  on  the 
title-page  he  describes  himself  as  a  Lutenist;  and  in  1600 
we  find  him  installed  at  Elsinore  as  Lutenist  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  which  are  circumstances  to  be  admitted  as 
evidence  of  the  probabilities  of  such  a  man  as  our  poet 
learning  all  that  he  required  without  pressing  with  his  own 
feet  any  foreign  ground.  Lodge  made  voyages  with  Captain 
Clark  in  1588  and  with  Cavendish  in  IS^S.  His  Margariie 
of  Afierka  was  penned  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  the  other  hand,  numberless  were  the  persons  of  all 
European  nationalities,  who  came  to  London,  and  with 
whom  it  is  not  particularly  fanciful  to  suppose  that  Shake- 
spear  may  have  exclianged  ideas.  Of  the  four  men  of 
letters  above  specified,  Lodge  producedt  as  we  all  know, 
the   foundation-novel   of  As   You  Like  it^  while    Young 
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translated  the  Diana  of  Monteniayor,  where  there  is  a 
hint  of  a  passage  in  the  W'mler'g  Tale;  the  version  wfts 
partly  finished  in  1583,  but  not  printed  til!  1598.  When 
one  turns  over  the  pages  of  a  volume  such  as  the  transla- 
tion hy  Lewes,  afterward  Sir  Lewes,  Lewkenor  of  the 
Spanish  Mandevile  of  Miracles  of  Torquemada,  printed  in 
16(X)j  one  perceives  one  of  the  collateral  helps,  which  served 
oup  dramatist  somewhat  in  the  same  way  and  degree  as 
equally  trivial  indications  have  served  other  original  creators. 
Sir  Lewes,  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  had  excellent 
opport unities  of  seeing  all  the  distinguished  foreijrners,  who 
came  to  the  English  court,  as  part  of  his  business  was  to 
arrange  their  reception  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  provide 
the  means  of  conveyance  by  road  to  London.  This  fatt  is 
illustrated  by  an  ori^^inal  bill  of  charges  of  1609.  Another 
member  of  the  Lewkenor  family  had  in  fact  brought  out 
in  1600  a  sufficiently  dull  and  jejune  volume  appealing 
to  such  as  wished  to  form  an  idea  of  foreign  countries 
without  actually  visiting  them,  from  which  Shakespear 
would  have  benefited  less  than  from  half-an-hour''s  talk 
with  a  practical  traveller.  Breton  cynically  remarked  that 
those,  who  lived  always  at  home,  saw  nothing  but  home. 
Yet  he  failed  to  enrich  us  in  his  books  as  the  result  of  his 
own  experience,  even  if  he  has  by  chance  enriched  Shake- 
spear, who  evinced  his  perfect  appreciation  of  sympathy 
beyond  a  man's  own  country  in  that  sentence :  "  Prythee 
think  there's  livers  out  of  Britain." 

A  remark  in  a  book,  as  in  conversation,  has  often  proved 
capable  at  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  of  an  indirect  or 
ulterior  bearing  unimaginable  by  the  writer  or  speaker^ 
No  doubt,  Raleigh  and  Shakespear  met,  and  found  each 
other  mutually  interesting.  They  were  fellow-contributora 
to  England's  Helicon^  1600,  and  possibly  Raleigh  could  have 
told  us  if  the  poet  had  really  any  share  in  the  production 
of  the  volume. 

Summing  up  the  possibilities  and  more  in  the  way  of 
external  aids  to  such  learning  as  might  have  been  beyond 
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his  personal  reach,  the  information  at  our  command  tends  to 
justify  the  opinion^  that  there  was  a  surfeit,  rather  than 
a  deficiency,  of  stores  in  nearly  every  direction ;  and  the 
dramatic  series  may  be  securely  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  the 
direct  intercourse  of  the  poet  with  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  town  and  country,  supplemented  by 
ft  moderate  amount  of  desultory  reading,  which  rapid  study 
turned  to  usurious  profit.  The  manifold  range  of  the  stores 
known  as  Shake^peareana  demonstrates  the  wide  variety  of 
form,  which  an  Idea  may  assume,  of  to  ^vhich  it  may  be  con- 
verted. The  romaiicist,  the  emblem -engraver,  the  satirist, 
the  traveller,  the  profes^;iollal  man,  the  character-painter^ 
the  country  clown,  tlie  fellow-playwright,  are  only  some  of 
the  benefactors,  whom  Shakespear  beheld  round  him,  and 
who  served  him,  some  by  supplying  him  with  the  means  of 
improving  on  them,  some  with  the  opportunity  of  proving, 
how  diflicujt  it  was  rL>ally  to  excel. 

The  ditHision  of  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  English 
drama  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  through  the 
visits  of  travellers  and  men  of  business,  at  least  from  Tudor 
tiroes,  and  throujo;h  the  performance  of  plays  by  our  theatri- 
t:al  Companies  abroad,  more  particularlv  when  our  political 
interests  were  enlisted  in  the  wai-s  and  dynastic  struggles  of 
the  seventeenth  centurv,  favoured  the  studv  of  our  dramatic 
literature  by  Dutch  and  German  scholars,  and  led  in  several 
cases  to  the  adaptation  to  Continental  stages  and  other 
purposes  of  pieces  of  which  the  originals  have  perished,  or 
are  no  longer  known  in  their  primary  form.  Instances  ore 
recorded  where  natives  of  the  Fatherland  took  back  home 
with  them  books  and  tracts,  which  are  yet  on  the  shelves  of 
public  libraries  abroad,  and  have  even  lived  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  uniqueness.*      So  far  as   Shakespcar  is  oon- 

'  DM  Prince  Otto  of  Hesse  obtain,  wben  he  was  ia  Loodon  in  1611. 
tliat  copy  of  Marlowe's  fduurd  //.,  l&Bi,  now  preecnrei^  at  Cassel  I  A 
similar  inst&DCfi  is  knowD  of  the  copy  of  the  PatUme  &fpaingfull  Adtten^ 
tvra,  DOW  at  ^oricb,  whir.fa  wa«  bought  by  another  Gemao  visiter  to  iho 
Eagiisb  metropoUs  ab«nt  lfll6. 
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cerned,  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  mainly  cooGned  lo  a 
German  version  of  portions  of  A  Midsuminer  Nighfs  Dream 
and  a  Dutch  one  of  Martiti  Slaughter's  lost  work^  Ait^jrajidcr 
and  JLodxi^ick,  which  exhibita  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Comedy  of  Errwit  and  PericleSy  the  former  comprised  among 
the  collective  poetical  works  of  Andreas  Gryphius,  published 
at  Leipsic  in  16G1-3,  the  latter  separately  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1618.  The  Gryphius  volume  also  includes  the 
play  of  CardeniOf  licensed  for  the  press  in  1653  as  the  work 
of  Fletcher  and  Shakespear,  and  usually  identified  with  the 
production  entitled  Love's  Pilgriitta^e^  in  which  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  Massinger  are  supposed  to  have  had  successive 
hands.  In  Gryphins  it  ia  called  Carden'io  tmd  Celi-Tide,  Oder 
Uiiglucklich  Bcrlihete.  The  link  between  ourselves  and  the 
Continent  as  regards  translations  or  paraphrases  into  English 
has  been  more  conipletcly  traced  than  the  foreig'n  loans  from 
ourselves,  as  relations  with  other  countries  became  more 
intimate.  But  this  part  and  aspect  of  the  subject  have  been 
sufficiently  treated  in  readily  accessible  books.  So  far  as 
the  early  German  stage  is  concerned,  it  truly  seems  to  have 
owed  more  to  us  than  we  to  it.  The  obligation  of  our  own 
writers  to  conversational  intelligence  is  in  exact  keeping 
with  that  of  the  ancients,  who  similarly  turned  travellei's  to 
account,  and  to  those  who  did  not  travel  or  write,  they 
formed  sources  of  culture.  In  the  nautical  terminology  and 
costume  belonging  to  certain  parts  of  the  Tempest  I  am  in- 
clined to  trace  visits  to  the  waterside  below-bridge,  whei-e 
aeafarei-s  might  always  be  overheard  or  spoken  with — a 
region  within  easy  walk  of  Blackfriars,  and  which  even 
to-day  scarcely  any  man  in  quest  of  illustrations  of  life  and 
character  neglects  to  study  at  some  time  or  other ;  and  long 
before  the  drama  just  named  was  even  contemplated,  the 
poet  liad  visited  the  Kentish  coast,  and  had  possibly  btheld 
a  shipwreck  with  his  own  eyes.  But  the  "  ballad  in  print," 
which  he  seems  to  say  that  he  so  loved,  did  not  yield  in  his 
time,  so  far  as  I  know^  any  seafarers'  argot. 

The  most  signal  example  of  the  loan  of  a  plot  from  a 


foreign  production,  which  has  never  been  translated  into  our 
languagt^  pteseiila  itself  in  Turlfth  Nighty  where  we  meet 
with  the  same  story  as  in  the  once  and  long  popular  Italian 
work  called  the  Intronati^  of  which,  originally  published  in 
or  before  ISliT,  there  was  an  impression  in  1585,  a  date 
suggestive  of  the  purchase  by  some  EugUshman  abroad, 
through  whom  Shakcspcctr  obtained  particulars  of  the  con- 
tents. Hunter  •  has  gone  into  this  matter  rather  fully ;  and 
1  see  nothbg  to  add  to  bis  account  or  view.  Hut  with  GV 
Ijiganniy  or  rather  Ingannati^  it  so  far  stands  difterently,  in 
that  John  Manningham  of  tlie  Middle  Temple,  and  of  the 
Manninghams  of  Kent,  in  his  account  of  tlie  perfurniance  of 
Tuilflh  Night  in  the  Hall  of  the  Inn  in  1601-S,  expressly 
notitic'S  hid  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  piece,  as  if  it  was 
one  familiar  at  all  events  to  persons  interested  in  dramatic 
literature,  and  if  to  the  diarist,  why  not  the  more  so  to  the 
author  of  Tnvlflh  Night,  whether  the  latter  was  able  abso- 
lutely to  master  the  original  text  or  otiierwise;  for  Man- 
ningham furnishes  au  abstract  or  outline.  He  descrilres  it 
as  much  like  the  Comedy  of  Errors.  We  are  unfortunately 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  circumstancea ;  but  I  hazard 
the  notion^  that  Manninghamj  if  he  was  conversant  with 
the  IngammtK  and  even  possessed  a  copy,  imparted  the 
suggestion  of  treating  the  subject  to  Shakespear,  when 
the  plan  for  a  theatrical  performance  at  the  Middle 
Temple  was  before  the  Inn.  It  ia  much  more  than 
possible,  that,  as  Manningham  belonged  to  that  Kentish 
coterie,,  which  included  so  many  of  the  best  families 
in  the  county,  Marlowe^s  friends  the  literary  Walsinghams 
among  them,  it  was  not  the  first  meeting  of  the  diarist 
and  the  poet. 

The  theory  that  Shakespear,  where  he  refers  to  the 
advantages  and  evea  necessity  of  foreign  travel,  is  reHecting 
personal  experiences,  and  has  committed  to  paper  the  nett 
fruit  of  his  continental  tours  as  a  meukber  of  a  company  of 
player^t  demands  in  my  opinion  more  direct  proof  than  wc 

^  Nob  Jiluitratieru,  L  391  d  uqq. 
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at  present  possess  or  are  likely  to  gain.  From  the  appear- 
ance in  so  earl)'  a  drama  as  the  Tit'O  Gentlemen  of  Verona  of 
the  mind  and  feeling  of  the  writer  on  this  subject  we  are 
the  more  warranted  in  concluding  that  here  as  everywhere 
else  the  voice  made  audible  to  us  through  the  centuries  is 
that  of  one  whose  mission  or  rule  was  to  bring  all  our  race 
into  his  servii!e  as  spokesmen,  and  that  in  this  particular 
case  hearsay  has  been  transmuted  into  the  semblance  of 
actual  practice. 

The  resources  at  Shakespear's  disposal,  where  he  thought 
fit  to  appeal  for  verifications  or  other  aid  in  the  treatment 
of  foreign  localities,  persons,  fashions^  and  languages,  were,  in 
fact,  not  only  numerous  and  diversified,  but  more  extensive 
than  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  acquire  any  means  of  ascer- 
taining. From  perfectly  fortuitous  circumstances,  incidents 
and  e-Kpressions  have  been  traced  to  the  most  obscure  and 
trivial  origin,  demonstrJttin^  that  it  was  part  of  the  great 
writer's  plan  to  make  his  brain  a  receptacle  for  every  imagin- 
able item  which  caught  his  eye  or  his  ear  at  home  and  in 
London.  What  was  taken  to  be  a  signal  illustration  of  this 
ubiquity  was  the  discovery  in  the  borough  records  of  Strat- 
ford of  the  word  aroint,  which  occurs  both  in  Macbeth  and 
Lear  and  there  only,  dramas  composed  at  the  precise  period 
(1608),  when  Shakespear  was  involved  in  the  Addenbroke 
suit,  and  when  he  may  have  accompanied  Greene  the  law^'er 
to  examine  certain  municipal  papers.  But  there  is  a  pro- 
verb :  "  Kyut  you  witch,  quoth  Bessie  Lockit  to  her  mother,"" 
where  the  form  Tyui  strikes  one  aa  more  provincial  than 
aromt,  and  may  excellently  well  have  come  to  the  poet's  ears 
in  conversation.  There  is  the  slightest  possible  likelihood 
that  he  had  seen  the  ancient  drawing  by  Michael  Burghers, 
But  there  is  a  second  respect,  in  which  his  grasp  and  storage 
are  even  more  surprisingly  shown,  and  it  is  in  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  he  has  profited  by  a  perusal  of  the  Genevan 
Bible. 

Perhaps  he  knew  little  more  of  the  seaniard  mentioned 
in  Macbeth  than  he  may  have  casually  gleaned  from  Hood's 
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A\fa?'iiier^s  Guide,  1596.  ITie  sentiment  and  diction  of  com- 
mon life  remain  substantially  the  same  from  age  to  age. 
Sbakespear  wrote : — 

"  ITiere'ri  a  dis'inity  Ibnt  shapes  our  eiid«, 
Rou^h-hcw  them  how  we  will — " 

and  iiot  so  long  since  an  old  Yorkshire  iaboureiS  cutting 
some  pegs  for  skewers  at  the  roadside,  explained  that  he 
had  bought  them  "  i-ough  hewn,^  and  was  **  shaping  their 
ends."  llie  poet  may  have  met  or  seen  aiich  another  per- 
forming an  identical  operation. 

The  poet  passed  through  two  successive  stages  of  in- 
struction: the  first  during  his  school-days  and  rural  career 
prior  to  1586,  while  he  was  mentally  assimilating  at!  the 
folklore  of  his  own  and  the  contiguous  shires,  and  serving 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  drama  by  bearing  a  part  in  local 
theatricals  conducted  by  countrymen,  who  only  saw  in  him 
one  of  themselves;  the  second  and  final  stage,  when  he 
removed  to  London,  practically  as  a  permanence,  and  in 
like  manner  and  in  a  greatly  augmented  meatjure  turned  to 
lucrative  account  his  observance  and  receptivity.  Nothing 
was  too  trivial  for  him,  nothing  too  subtle,  nothing  too 
comprehensive. 

The  means  at  hand  for  deciphering  the  isense  of  a  ]>assage 
or  allusion  in  a  French,  Italian,  or  classical  work  were  ever 
considerable,  since  the  influx  of  foreigners  into  England  on 
educational  missions  commenced  long  before  the  time  of  the 
poet ;  and  where  these  scholars  came  in  immediate  contact 
with  him^  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  5€ok  their  incidental  aiJ^  or  that  they  should  com- 
municate to  him  details,  which  might  strike  them  as  service- 
able. They  were  in  fact  the  media,  through  which  in  many 
other  directions  lack  of  personal  knowledge  was  necessarily 
supplied  by  translators,  interpreters,  and  secretaries.  It  is 
obvious  that,  before  a  man  really  started  on  a  large  under- 
taking, he  would  make  the  book  a  topic  of  conversation,  and 
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even  place  portions  of  it  id  MS.  in  the  hands  of  those,  whom 
he  happened  to  know.^ 

The  numerous  quotations  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
even  Spanish,  which  are  interspersed  In  the  plays,  and  indeed 
sometimes  with  scanty  propnetVi  ouly  create  surprize  in  the 
minds  of  those,  who  underestimate  the  poefs  opportunities 
of  mastering^  popular  or  favourite  sayings,  and  procuring  a 
friend  to  overlook  any  passage  of  a  more  elaborate  kind  in  a 
foreign  language  as  in  Henry  T.,  or  who,  passing  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  forget  how  such  a  man,  whatever  his 
deficiencies  may  have  been  at  the  outset,  had  ample  time 
during  his  prolonged  sojourn  in  London  among  scholars, 
travellers,  and  litiguii^ts,  to  supply  all  that  he  originally 
lacked.  The  poet  throughout  his  career  and  in  one  sense 
(unconsciously,  as  it  were)  long  after  played  two  parts,  from 
which  he  solemnly  dissuaded  us— those  of  a  borrower  and  a 
lender. 

W'e  put  a  play*  as  it  has  come  to  us  &om  the  pen  of  this 
artist  side  by  side  with  the  material,  out  of  which  he  partly 
at  least  constructed  it ;  and  we  are  surprized  at  the  contra.st 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  Much  of  the  diiSerence  and 
disparity  are  of  course  ascribable  to  the  superior  skill  of 
shakespear  and  to  his  nearly  uniform  practice  of  refusing  to 
copy  what  was  before  him  in  a  servile  spirit;  but  much, 
again,  has  to  be  credited  to  the  reduction  of  printed  proto- 
types to  the  dramatic  form,  where  there  existed  peculiar 
facilities  for  selection  and  modification.  Thus  our  poet 
enjoyed,  bis  marvellous  facnltir^s  always  granted,  two  dis- 
tinct points  of  vantage:  the  antecedent  play,  which  inelded 
at  any  rate  a  basis,  and  the  prose  or  metrical  story,  which 
he  was  at  liberty  to  use  at  his  discretion.  Many  ground- 
works, thein^lves  in  their  entirety  impracticable,  had  left 
the  press,  and  were  ready  to  hand,  when  he  began  to  write. 
It  therefore  follows  that,  when  the  dramatist  stai-ted  on  his 

'  So  we  find  Cotgrave  the  leiicogtapIi<!f  commtinicaLiDg  in  an  extant 
letter  of  1610.  which  1  prioted  for  the  first  time,  wiib  Bgme  ooe  deepied 
likely  to  be  of  senice  to  him  in  his  forthcacDine  Ixiok:. 
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career,  tlie  circuinstances  were  more  favourable  in  respect  to 
i^prima  itattmut  than  they  h&.d  ever  been  before.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  where  in  lists  of  ShnkvajycaTCftna  certain 
nionograplia  incorporated  iti  their  books  by  Ilulinshcd,  Fox, 
and  Stowj  are  claimed  fts  part  of  the  poet^s  library,  the  true 
fact  is,  tiiat  he  used  the  material,  where  it  happened  to 
occur,  and  if  he  employs  the  very  expre&'iions  found  in  the 
originals,  it  is  because  they  were  transferred  bodily  to  tlie 
larger  books^  and  he  did  not  think  fit  to  vary  the  language. 
In  the  almost  daily  publication  of  news-sheets  and  pam- 
phlets relative  to  foreign  affairs  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
othtTj  in  the  continual  chances  of  encountering  in  London 
persona  who  had  returned  from  the  Continent  acid  America, 
full  of  novel  and  startlin^r  intelligence,  the  dranmtiist  found 
abundant  channels  for  learning  what  was  going  on  every- 
where ;  and  the  incessant  output  of  popular  ephemendes, 
including  those  "ballads  in  print,  which  I  love  even  too 
well,""  proved  helpful  in  their  way.  Shakespear,  in  his 
absorption  of  every  scrap  calculated  to  fall  into  ita  place,  is 
annisin^ly  illustrated  by  his  introduction  into  a  dialogue  of 
the  stereotyped  termij  of  an  Elizabethan  imprint:  Cum 
jtriv'thgio  ad  uripi-imt-ndujii  solum,  and,  in  another  way,  by  his 
pressure  into  service,  as  a  comparition,  of  "  the  face  of  an  old 
ilouian  coin." 

Shakenpear's  Lrbtiny  may  be  more  accurately  pronounced 
to  offer  samples  of  the  stores,  which  were  at  the  writcr'^s  com- 
mand; and  much  of  them  were  rather  the  harvest  of  actual 
observation.  Before  he  quitted  i^chool,  there  was  an  actual 
surfeit  of  advanced  books  of  instruction  or  reference  even 
outside  those  of  a  strictly  historical  complexion.  For  the 
market  began  about  1560  to  swarm  with  an  endless  assortment 
of  manuftls  directly  calculated  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  lan- 
guages and  their  pupils,  travellers,  and  continental  visitors, 
but  from  Shakespear's  point  of  view  full  of  suggestions  for 
dialogue  and  character,  and  likelier  to  have  been  used  by 
him  than  more  elaborate  undertakings,  such  as  the  CifU 
Conversation  of  Guazzo,  on  which  rather  too  sti'ong  stress  has 
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of  late  been  laid  hy  an  amateur.  This  family  of  literary  aids 
the  present  writer  has  elsewhere*  rather  fully  described  and 
exemplified  ;  with  the  compilers  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
suppose  a  personal  inticnacy  on  the  part  of  the  poet- 
Douce  ^  long  since  entertained  the  view,  more  immedi- 
ately in  regard  to  the  TempeH,  that  ordinary  intercourse 
might  have  furnished,  or  at  least  suggested,  some  particulars, 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  printed  accounts. 
The  familiarity  of  the  dramatistj  through  a  conversational 
medium,  with  certain  subjects  and  authors,  not  available  in 
an  English  dress,  may  or  may  not  apply  to  Habelais,  who 
occurs  in  As  You  L'lke  It,  either  pursuant  to  more  or  less 
appreciative  comments  on  him  and  bis  uotable  work  in 
London  literary  circles,  or  to  a  lost  English  version.  Gar- 
gantua  is  introduced  into  a  prose  history  of  Tom  Thumb, 
16S1. 

There  appears  to  have  been,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
usage  much  more  in  vogue  than  at  present,  of  booksellers' 
shops  being  made  the  rendezvous  of  authors  and  a  lounge^ 
where  a  man  might  glance  at  a  volume  ob&erved  by  himself 
Or  brought  under  his  notice  by  a  friend,  and  the  reference 
library  of  Shakespear  was,  I  surmi:»e,  to  a  large  extent  of 
such  a  nature.  There  is  an  anecdote  in  print  of  a  meeting 
between  the  Earl  of  Sonthftmpton  and  the  author  of  the 
Anatomtf  of  Me^Giichaly,  when  the  former  called  at  a  shop  in 
Oxford  to  ask  for  Burton'^s  work  on  its  first  apjicarance.  The 
Earl  of  the  tradition  might  have  been  the  j>eer  associated 
with  Shakespear  or  his  successor,  who  came  into  the  title  in 
16S5,  or  one  might  have  mused,  whether  in  later  life  the 
former  contracted  a  taste  for  soberer  reading  than  Veima  and 
A.doJU3  or  Nash's  Choke  of  I'aleniimjt. 

Instances  occurred^  where  verbal  communications  niis' 
carried  in  the  sense,  that  Shakespear,  to  whose  ears  so  many 
different  and  conflicting  items  of  news  and  knowledge  were 
constantly  coming,  could  not  invariably  retain  the  precise 

)  ScJlOoU,  SeAooEAoodb,  and  Sehoolmait^t,  IS&S. 
'  /Uuiiraiiont  of  Skakttpeart,  1807,  L  p.  fi. 
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facts,  or  was  the  i-ccipient  of  an  incorrect  account,  n^fer- 
enre  haa  been  mcidentally  made  to  the  enthusiastic  notice 
of  Giulio  Romano,  painter,  architect^  and  engineerf  in  Uie 
WinUr'g  Tak^  He  is  described  in  the  play  as  a  sculptor, 
and  the  ttcene  is  laid  in  Sidlj.  Romano  was  not  a  sculptor^ 
and  was  wholly  unconnected  with  that  island  i  but  he  lived 
till  1546»  and  there  may  have  been  a  tradition  in  Shake- 
spear's  time  that  this  **rare  Italian  master"  was  a  very 
expert  hand  at  portraiture^  which  was  true  enough  ;  htit 
the  statue  of  I'aulina''s  nnotber  was  almost  assuredly  not  front 
his  hand.  Wherever  the  poet  fell  in  with  the  information, 
he  niisunderatood  or  forgot  the  particulars;  but  that  they 
were  oral  there  is  little  doubt ;  and  if  one  may  argue  from 
the  known  to  the  unknoMn,  an  imperfect  or  inaccurate  state- 
ment by  a  friond  or  a  casual  acquaintance  wais  apt  to  be 
responsible  for  faulty  notions  about  points  beyond  the 
immediate  or  personal  cognizance  of  the  dramatist.  Since 
it  has  been  contended  that  he  resorted  for  his  purpose  in 
this  case  to  the  original  Italian  of  Vasari,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that,  had  he  done  so,  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
made  the  mistake. 

The  characters  of  Shakespear,  drawn  from  life,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  borrowed  from  books  or  hearsay,  have 
become,  from  the  long  lapse  of  time  and  the  fundamental 
changes  of  sentiment  and  usage,  sufficiently  arch^ological  to 
demand  editors  and  scholiasts.  But  when  these  characters 
were  originally  depicted  on  paper,  and  represented  on  the 
boards,  they  were  such  as  spectators  of  average  "pportuni- 
ties  and  powers  of  observation  had  no  difficulty  in  recogidz- 
ing  and  appreciating.  The  majority  of  the  audience  might 
6nd  it  requisite  to  accept  on  trust  retrospective  historical 
portraitures,  emanating  from  authors  whose  writings  were 
beyond  tlieir  reach,  and,  again,  they  might  not  always 
penetrate  the  subtle  and  delicate  processes  of  thought  in  the 
speakers  charged  with  the  delivery  of  philosophical  specula- 
tions. But  the  traits  of  common  human  nature,  allusions 
to  customs  and  beliefs,  citations  of  popular  stories  and  songs, 
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went  home  to  all  without  the  glossaria!  aid,  which  nearly  all 
at  preseflt  require-     The  author  transferred  to  the  stage, 
through  the  medium  of  liis  pen,  real  men  and  women,  whom 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  with  a  suitable  deference  ti^H 
theatrical  demands;  and  those  who  attended  his  theatre,  if^\ 
they  did  not  detect  their  own  likenesses,  imagined  that  they      i 
detected  people  not  dissimilar  from  themselves.     They  heard^f 
the  language,  which  wat;  on  ail  lips,  and  the  feelings,  which 
all    could   reciprocate.     They  asked   for  no   dictionary  of 
archaisms.     It  was,  one  may  apprehend,  the  aim  of  Sbake-^^ 
spear  to  divest  of  an  air  of  antiquity,  as  far  as  possible,^^ 
all    his   impersonations,  and   hence   sometimes   sprang  his 
anachronisms.  ^M 

All  evidences  adding  to  the  already  immensely  increased^^ 
knowledge,  that  Shakespear  faithfully  reflects  in  his  admir- 
able writings  the  language,  the  spirit,,  and  the  usages  of  his 
own  age,  are  deserving  of  notice  and  preservation.  The 
ludicrous  incident  in  the  Merry  VVh^cs  of  Windsor  of  Falstaff 
concealing  himself  in  the  bucktuisket  carries  on  the  face  of 
it  an  appearance  of  improbability,  looking  at  the  physical 
dimensions  of  the  excellent  knight,  till  we  see  that  in  those 
days  baskets  were  not  uncommonly  employed  bv  porters  tar^| 
convey  home  persons  who  did  not  wish  to  come  under  tbe^^ 
cognizance  of  the  watch.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Joce- 
llne  Percy,  who  was  born  in  1578,  was  knighted  in  1599,  and 
died  in  1631,  where  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northuniberhmd 
engages  a  porter  to  take  him  in  his  basket  to  the  place  where 
the  knight  lodged,  and  where  the  fellow,  on  his  arrival, 
cleverly  eludes  observation,  and  deters  spectators  by  giving 
out  that  his  freight  has  the  _^?in^  sickness.  This  gentle- 
man appears  from  Jonson^s  Conversations  with  Drummond  in 
1619  to  have  been  altogether  an  odd  character.  ^_ 

Nevertheless,  the  unlikelihood  of  Falstaff  meeting  witb^l 
a  basket  of  this  or  any  other  kind  trapable  of  forming  a 
temporary  refuge  for  his  person,  so  far  from  disappearing, 
preserves  its  original  vigour. 

^  Thome'  Ancsdvtef  and  Tr9dUi<mi,  1835,  pp.  6&-6. 
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The  critical  (and  perhaps  somewhat  vulncriiblc)  rejoinder 
of  Jonson,  Hint  it  would  have  boon  well  if  Shakespear,  instead 
of  never  binlting  a  line,  had  blotted  a  thousand,  is  in  bar- 
mony  with  the  persuasion  of  many,  who  peruse  the  plays 
and  poems  (especially  the  Sonnets) ;  and  Cowley  the  poet 
was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Taking  the  heavy  aggre- 
gatc,  there  is  an  abundance  of  passages,  which  might  ha\*e 
l>een  revised,  of  lines,  which  might  have  lieen  cancelled,  of 
phrases,  which  have  the  air  of  having  been  insuHiciently 
considered ;  and  the  present  point  ia  the  more  remarkable, 
9nce,  on  the  contrary,  there  arc  hundreds  of  instances, 
where  the  texture  and  language  of  a  sentence,  as  left  by 
the  poet,  could  not  be  altered  without  injury  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  wortl.  This  inconsistency  and  inequality  are  not 
easily  explainable,  because  we  do  not  know  with  any  degree 
of  precision  how  the  poet  worked,  and  can  merely  surmise 
from  their  character  in  what  way  the  additions  to  the  First 
Folio  were  made  from  tlie  antecedent  quartos  or  from  un- 
printed  scriveners*  copies  alike  bearing  the  latest  corrections 
of  the  author.  The  doubt  and  obscurity  are  equally  palpable 
in  the  Sonnets,  but  on  a  different  ground,  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  trace  their  history  in  their  passage  from  the  hands 
of  the  writer  to  those  of  the  printer;  and  a  farther  diffi- 
culty is  made  by  the  rhymed  tags  and  certain  current 
allusions  introduced  on  the  spur  of  the  moment^  like  the 
mention  of  the  loss  of  Marlowe  in  Js  Vou  Like  It — a 
deplorable  couplet,  disfiguring  that  beautiful  drama,  and, 
curiously  enough,  in  correctly  introduced  by  Chapman,  possibly 
from  recollection,  in  the  Bl'md  Beggar  of  Akxandrla.  It 
is  the  transcendent  merit  of  Shakespear  at  his  best,  which 
throws  into  such  conspicuous  relief  inferior  passages, 
and  leads  us  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  they  are  due  to 
the  same  pen.  The  growth  of  experience  and  taste  in  such 
a  case  as  the  present  is  a  fact  too  obvious  for  discussion. 
We  have  only  to  place  side  by  side  Loves  Labor's  tost  and 
the  Taming  of  a  Shrne  with  Hamlet,  Lcar^  and  the  Tempest ; 
and  a  comparison  of  the  Ittduction  to  the  (irst-named  piece 
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and  the  Flayers'  scene  in  Hamlet  demonstrates  how  the 
poet  chastened  and  matured  his  earlier  comic  or  humorous 
manner ;  and  perchance  the  serious  vein  would  have  been 
permitted  to  predominate  to  a  larger  extent,  if  the  entire 
succession  of  dramas  had  not  been  written  with  a  primarr 
view  to  the  approval  and  applause  of  an  average  audience. 
We  have  better  reason  to  be  grateful  than  to  be  surprized, 
that  the  dramatist  steered  so  clear  in  his  later  and  inde- 
pendent work  of  the  strong  meat  supplied  to  the  playgoer 
in  his  earlier  days  by  a  group  of  inelodramatists,  who  seemed 
to  aim  at  outvying  each  other.  It  was  a  very  arduous  task 
to  combine  commercial  success  on  the  stage  with  improved 
methods  and  a  higher  standard. 

We  are  all  aware  that  Hamlet  recalls  to  the  Players  a 
drama — an  excellent  one  indeed — which  was  never  acted, 
quoth  he,  because  it  pleased  not  the  million  ;  it  was  caxnare 
to  the  general.*  Our  poet  understood  his  business  no  leas 
than  his  art,  yet  he  carefully  and  wisely  avoided  that  error 
of  the  Greek  and  Koman  playwrights  in  depicting  current 
and  local  manners  and  thought  instead  of  the  general  and 
endoriiig  truth  of  Natm-e.  The  writers  for  the  stage  and 
even  for  the  elosetj  who,  like  Aristophanes  in  his  Comedi^, 
and  Erasmus  in  his  Eplstoltt  Otjscurorum  Virontm,  too  much 
defen-ed  to  temporary  conventiou  and  sentiment,  are  apt 
to  grow  illegible,  because  they  demand  at  every  other  line 
an  explanatory  clavis. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  poet,  for  which  the  evidence  is  in 
my  judgment  wanting,  if  we  recollect  that  the  acquaintance 
with  certain  points  in  history,  geography,  and  science  was 
in  his  day,  and  long  after,  very  imperfect,  wasj  no  doubt, 
at  an  early  stage,  a  piece  of  criticism  levelled  against  him 
by  men,  like  Jonson,  of  larger  academical  acquirements,  and 
the  object  of  the  stricture  must  have  soon  became  sensible 
of  its  share  of  truth,  and  have  applied  himself,  with  the 
aid,  partly  of  books,  partly  of  more  learned  friends  outside 
tlie  dramatic  world,  to  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  the 
>  AcUl.iSceneZ. 
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fault,  insomuch  that  here  and  there  claasical  references  are 
introduced^  as,  for  instance,  in  the  dialo<^e  between 
Launcelot  Gobbo  and  Jessica,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
with  total  tmfitne&s.  To  rebut  the  charge  of  want  of 
scholarship  the  author  committed  the  not  unusual  error 
of  ascribing  scholarship  to  persons^  who  were  not  likely 
to  possess  any,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  indiscreetly  bring- 
ing' in  unsuitable  quotations.  Gobbo,  as  a  Venetian  or 
Italian,  very  naturally  uses  the  term  Via!  for  Away!  but 
in  the  same  speech  he  betrays  his  ignorance  by  speaking 
ot  *'^  devil  incaT^nathn,'^  The  writer  of  the  original  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,  1594,  makes  Sly  the  tinker  in  the  Tndtiction 
use  the  words  Omine  bene,  and  Shakespear  quite  as  infelici- 
tously,  in  his  version,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  same 
character  the  exclamation  panras  paUabrh — an  incorrect 
text  of  a  familiar  Spanish  saying. 

In  As  You  Like  It  Touchstone  is  made  to  say :  "  I  am 
here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most  capricious  poet, 
honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths'';  to  which  Jaques 
rejoins  :  "  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited  !  worse  than  Jove  in  a 
thatched  house.*'  The  allusion  ia  to  the  residence  of  Ovid 
in  Pontus,  of  which  he  wrote  a  metrical  account;  but,  as 
there  is  no  early  English  version  of  De  Ponto,  Shakespear 
most  probably  caught  from  some  one  the  piece  of  personal 
history,  and  gives  Touchstone  the  credit  of  knowing  a  point 
in  classical  lore,  of  which  he  was  profoundly  unaware;  but 
that  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  original  Latin  of 
some  of  the  Roman  poet  s  works  we  seem  to  have  an  indica- 
tion in  the  early  citation  of  a  couplet  from  the  Amores  and 
in  the  trace  of  a  recent  perusal  of  the  Fasti  in  Havikt^  where 
he  makes  the  Prince  and  Laertes  familiar  with  Pelioii  and 
Ossa  and  Olyinpos,  as  naturally  ascribing  to  them  learning, 
which  they  did  not  possess,  as  in  his  reference  to  Ossa  he 
evolves  from  his  imagination  a  figure,  of  which  no  other 
brain  might  have  been  capable.  The  comment  of  Jaques 
may  serve  as  a  reproof  both  for  the  English  poet  and  his 
character.     The  definition  of  Ovid  as  capricious  (the  Italian 
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fifvitriaM)  or  gd&tidi  mar  have  had  sometluDg  to  do  with 
Uw  goats  of  Aodrer,  azid  almost  betravs  SDch  a  man  as 
Florio  in  iht  ««j  of  &  cosdli ;  the  epithet  honest  is  less 
ncoDcuBabic* 

SiW^Mg  be  ah»  die  oooiedies  of  Plautus  and  Seneca 
Bs  tbe  hakt  vithoot  boi^  folly  ai^xe  of  the  immense  diffbr- 
iBoe  betaUitt  the  tva  vriters.  The  former  he  perhaps 
kaew  c^iefj,  if  aol  aoklif,  &om  the  £na;luh  version  of  the 
Mtmmtkmi^  159S,  T^  latter  vas  accessible  to  him  in  the 
IzvmUtxtt)  of  15S1,  but  has  not  been  credited  with  laying 
IvB  oader  any  fiterair  obl%a£ioa. 

I  tnisi,  bove'vvr,  tlni  I  sfaall  be  able  to  iodQce  manv  to 
cnm  OTCT  «ith  me  to  tbe  otho-  dde*  when  I  declare  the 
ni-WTrr,  not  tlni  Sfaalae^ear  was  a  adudar  in  the  rense  that 
IwwflU,  StHwi  19A  BkaytoB  were,  hot  that  he  demoted  his 
ttlBHMt  «Mfgy  aitd  attentioD  to  the  !=npply  of  aoj  educa- 
llaaal  deScmdn  br  foiile  ooolact  with  others.  Jonson, 
vlwae  aeBtuacnts  aBd  tkvs  nre  apt  to  fiactuate  in  obedi- 
«»»  to  |H0WA|$  impnsswos,  recorded  his  notions  aboat 
TibaliliyT.  ^Mk  tbe  latter  m  no  more,  in  terms  to  some 
«(Khwt  qoafified,  nt  on  tiie  wbale  significant  of  his  sense  of 
tbe  pwsedaion  In:  tbe  departed  poet  of  exceptiotkallj  high 
plts^  Tbe  draiMtUe  eoi^Hisitioiia»  instead  of  l^eing  foimdcd 
OB  local  or  fiftpnkr  iaddcBts,  an  BlBost^  with  the  sjngle 
exceptioa  of  tbe  Jttfty  Wht*,  vbSdi  was  itiAoeDced  by  the 
aMB^KtioA  of  WindHT  witt  the  Court,  either  bistorical  or 
eoBtbUMital,  whiA  nuiy  be  tbeo^t  to  iapogn  tbe  autbor- 
ship  of  tbe  apoci^^Aal  {Mces.     His  ovn  peumbial  *"*Tim : 


was^  ia  its  osiudlT  arcepted  5e9ue,  splendidly  exemplified  in 
tbe  poetV  dumiK  dkre^^  of  ail  vmtiea^  and  reliaziee  for 
»ttNeas  and  apfurobatMo  oa  a  pnlbund  tntit  of  ina^it  and 
an  amating  intellecttsk]  ferandli^.  Hc^  ia  comaian,  acxording 
t9  Flonok  vilb  all  our  Bi^^ib  ptaywr^hts,  made  bavoc 
eif  bialwy>  faioer«pby,  «ad  chrawilogy ;  ret  be  produeed 
work  of  a  qu&htv  which  makes  us  loae  a^t  of  ruks,  and 


forgive  the  vicklence  offered  on  nearly  every  page  to  the  pre- 
judices even  of  a  moderately  educated  reader.  The  ranger 
over  the  universal  domain  of  human  thought  and  wisdom, 
many  of  whose  lines  are  familiar  to  millions  ignorant  of 
their  source,  was  not  to  be  constrained  by  scholastic  and 
locnl  technicalities.  His  dramatU  peraoftcE  were  drawn  from 
all  sides,  and  became  naturalized  subjects  of  the  British 
crown  almost  as  much  as  the  actors  who  filled  the  parts. 

It  is  to  be  well  considered  that,  had  Shakespear  been  a 
scholar,  even  to  the  extent  and  in  the  sense,  in  which  Jonson 
and  Chapman  were  scholars,  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
displeased  and  disappointed  ua  by  the  display  of  the  faults 
and  blemishea  incidental  to  scholarship.  Of  Shakespear^s 
method  this  is  predicable,  that  he  never  adopted  any  story 
or  antecedent  drama  as  a  whole ;  he  treated  the  material  at 
his  command  even  in  the  First  Sketches  as  a  mere  nuclem^ 
which  he  filled  up  and  finished  in  his  own  v^ay,  and  so  it 
was  in  a  larger  measure,  aa  wa.s  to  be  expected^  in  his  later 
and  more  independent  work.  He  took  a  phrase  here^  a 
sentence  there,  in  a  third  quarter  a  notion  or  the  ground- 
work of  ft  novels  But  he  adopted  no  more  than  he  chose, 
and  not  seldoBi  altered  even  that.  As  far  as  his  occasional 
slips  are  concerned,  many  of  them  may  he  set  down  to  his 
too  precipitate  adoption  of  a  channel  for  giving  utterance 
to  the  ideas^  which  all  too  thickly  thronged  in  his  brain. 
We  cannot  fail  to  observe,  how  different  is  the  text  of 
Jiomfo  and  Juliet  from  the  almost  undoubted  and  exclusive 
originals,  Broke  and  Painter;  how  Shakespear  has  merely 
u.sed  his  guides,  so  far  as  it  suited  him,  and  has  avoided 
their  prolixity  and  dilation — how^  in  other  words,  he  has 
displayed  here,  as  elsewhere,  precisely  that  art  and  scope, 
which  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  he  perhaps  somewhat  disin- 
genuously professes  to  desire. 

If  in  certain  places  Shakespear  approached  a  little  more 
nearly  to  the  normal  level,  by  his  higher  flights,  more  fre- 
quent and  more  conspicuous  in  some  of  his  maturer  work — 
his  ti-sgedies,  above  all — he  makes  the  rest  appear  to  us  by 
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comparison  less  brilliant  and  less  exceptional.  It  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  select  from  his  writing  specini«ns, 
which  in  &  detached  form  might  strike  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  author  as  mediocre  or  commonplace; 
and  the  same  experiment  applied  to  any  great  man  of  letters 
would  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  similar  result  Homer  sometimes 
nodded,  *^  are  told;  and  the  greatest  minds  occasionallj 
faEl  short  of  their  highest  capability*  Shakespear  in  one 
way  is  entitled  to  more  indulgent  consideration  even  than  a 
writer  who,  like  Montaigne^  subjected  his  text  to  careful 
ftlkd  repeated  correction ;  yet  this  standpoint,  again,  offers 
ft  saving  clause;  for,  looking  at  the  extent^  variety,  and 
compass  of  the  Plays,  it  is  surely  wonderful  that,  in  spite 
of  the  author^s  unfortunate  licence  to  his  printers,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  failure  to  revise  the  manuscripts,  there  has  come 
down  to  us  all  such  a  monument  as  no  other  age,  no  other 
country,  can  shew.  Truly,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  borrowing  the 
fijfure  from  his  predecessor  Gascoigne,  a  man*s  nature  ruti8 
either  to  Herbs  or  Weeds ;  Shakespear's  trended  not  a  little 
towanl  the  former,  but  with  a  most  rich  infusion  of  what 
Ga&coigne  classes  as  Flowers. 

The  general  estimate  of  him  by  Jonson  is  not  altogether 
untrue  or  unfair,  especially  if  we  place  ourselves  in  his 
situation.  For,  if  we  demur  to  his  approximate  collocation 
<if  Kvd  with  Shakespear,  it  is  certain  that  Marlowe  and  Lylyi 
were  inspiring  influences,  and  that  their  work  was  not  in- 
attentively studied  by  Shakespear  for  his  own  meludramatiel 
4uul  mylhologicat  creations.  The  debt  of  one  sort  to  Lyly 
lu  his  fairv  scenes  and  songs  is  a&  clear  as  that  of  anotlier 
lUMi  U'id  uiomentous  sort  in  his  Euphties.'^ 

\VV  lurr  cnaliled  to  look  at  the  whole  question  in  per- 
WKli^'VN  and  to  exercise  a  judgment  based  on  the  modern 
y^jHf^ ■!»■■■  yfi  iLvmiiarative  criticism.  Jonson  was  not  so  situ- 
«H«lt  H*  evidently  entertained  an  exalted  estimate  of 
11^  fK>w«r9  of  Shakespear,  and  preserved  to  the  last 
Wh  hM^^ttitc  fVwudship  with  him.  But  he  equally  knew 
t  S-^y  Ni3t«s  to  Xoh'j  Zdbor'j  Lott  infn. 
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Marlowe,  axid  had  facilities  superior  to  ours  for  nneasuring 
the  relative  pretensions  of  the  two  writers,  and  for  learning 
the  eitent  of  the  bidebtedness  of  Shakespear  to  his  prede- 
cessor in  tragic  poetry.  Considering  that  in  1602,  when  he 
printed  his  Poetaxter,  Marlowe  had  been  seven  years  in  his 
grave,  and  that  the  Stratford  dramatistj  and  not  himself, 
was  generally  admitted  to  have  not  only  succeeded  to  the 
first  place,  but  to  hare  far  outiihone  his  precursor,  the  tone 
and  attitude  of  Jonson  may  be  accepted  as  magnanimous, 
particularly  if  (of  which  there  can  be  barely  any  doubt)  for 
the  Virg'tl  of  the  Jonsanian  piece  we  are  at  liberty  to  substi- 
tute another  name.  Yet  the  magnanimity  was  surpassed, 
when  Shakespear  (if  the  tradition  be  true)  overpersuaded  the 
actors,  who  had  been  disposed  to  refuse  Every  Man  m  h\s 
Humour^ — at  a  moment,  when  its  acceptance  was  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  author*  For  the  play  is  dull  and  prolix 
enough,  and  the  part  assigned  to  Shakespear — that  of 
Knowell — was  one,  which  he  could  scarcely  have  relished,  if 
there  had  I)een  any  choice.  The  prodigious  disparity,  which 
in  a  few  years  manifested  itself,  between  Shakespear  and  his 
dramatic  contemporaries  was  not  only  imperfectly  evident  to 
the  immediate  age,  but  to  many  succeeding  generations  ;  and 
it  is  almost  tlie  case  that  his  full  honours  have  come  to  him 
only  within  the  memory  of  some  yet  living. 

By  what  process  the  poet  assisted  his  memory  by  com- 
mitting to  paper  impressions,  remarks,  names,  and  other 
details,  which  he  might  not  require  for  immediate  use,  we 
are  only  able  to  guess  from  the  common  habit  of  the  time, 
both  here  and  abroad,  where  writers  carried  their  tablets, 
Montaigne  particularly  refers  to  his  in  one  of  his  Essays/ 
and  seems  to  have  kept  them  by  him,  even,  perhaps,  when 
they  had  served  their  purpose ;  and  Shakespear  makes 
Hamlet^  speak  of  them,  'I'hey  were  issued  in  book-form  for 
the  pocket,  and  although  the  majority  of  copies  has  perished, 

>  Book  I.,  ch.  13. 

'  Act  i.,  Bcenfl  6,     WbcQ   the  Gbost  bus  told  h\&  tale,  the  Flinco 
eiqlalms:  "  H;  tables,  my  tables  I  meet  it  is  I  mt  it  down." 
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ei^lit  London  impressions  are  recorded  between  1577  and 
1625.  They  were  of  all  ephemerides  tKe  least  likely  to 
survive.  Whftt  can  be  more  natural  and  legitimate  to 
suppose  than  that  the  poet  should  give  his  character — his 
alter  ego — what  he  himself  was  wont  to  use?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  literary  Englishmen  formei-ly  took  these  tablets 
to  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  making  memoranda  likely 
to  serve  them  in  their  work.  They  were  part  of  the  vast 
heritage  of  modern  Europe  from  the  ancients.  The  tragic 
poet  Euripides  is  reported  to  have  carried  with  him  at  hia 
girdle  his  tablet  and  stylus  to  assist  his  recollection. 

In  the  Cfojidj  of  Aristophanes  Strepsiades  records  his  debts 
and  the  names  of  hia  creditors  in  his  tablets-  The  Friar  in 
Chaucer  has  this  method  of  making  notes ;  and  something 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  related  of  our  King  Alfred  and 
his  handbook,  and  of  the  good  Queen  Bertha  of  France,  wife 
of  Robert  le  Pieox.  A  very  beautiful  cover  in  sculptured 
ivory  of  one  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  accidentally  found 
in  a  hedge  at  Bodmin  in  Cornwall  in  1805.  In  1622  James 
Howell  Sent  his  friend  Caldwall  a  silver  Dutch  examples-one 
bound  in  silver,  A  very  considerable  number  of  perfect  and 
artistic  specimens  of  varioQs  origin  is  known  to  exist.  So 
that  I  hardly  comprehend  why  Gesner  has  made  the  article 
figure  in  his  Gallery  of  Obsolete  Inventions,  1565,  when  it 
was  in  such  general  vogue  in  his  day,  and  in  the  days  before 
him,  nor  is  yet  out  of  fashion.^ 

>  In  my  grandfather  H&slitt'fl  JVoCm  of  a  Jtmrnej/  thtough  Franca  and 
tlal!/^  162fi»  he  mODtionB  a  fdllow-traTeUer,  a  SpanUrci,  whg  carried  b^ 
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ProD«iieBa  of  Skakeapear  to  Faroe — Ita  origin  and  motives — Frommeaca 
on  fcille-fia^ea  of  comLC  imp«rBoiis:tloEiB — TEie  Clown  on  theoldst^ie — 
TarltDD,  Kcmpe,  and  Armlri — Free  use  of  tbe  names  of  real  peraonage* 
In  plaje — Oldcastle  and  Fasto]fe^Pa[s.0Da  the  Jesuit  ub  t,  critic  of 
Sbakespear — The  Boar's  Head — I>mmatii  Pertona — Ariel  and  Tuck — 
JJluatratigiwiof  critical  iadecorum — Tbti  suatcliea  and  fragment!  of 
baUads  lntrodiic«d  into  thft  pla^a  and  tbalr  frequent  impropriety. 

When  Sh&kespcar  began  to  write  for  the  stage  in  London, 
after  a  certain  introductory  training  at  home,  at  school,  and 
among'  his  young  frknds  and  ndghbours  far  and  near,  tlie 
farcical  element  bad  long  been  an  indispensable  feature  in 
performances,  even  where  the  ground-plot  was  of  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  drift.  This  feature  entered  into  dramatic 
Bpectacles,  when  they  ceased  to  be  wholly  religious  or  alle- 
goricai,  and  was  found  to  constitute  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  entertainment ;  a  study  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
last  edition  of  Dodsley  will  shew  anyone  the  stress  and 
reliance  laid  on  the  Vice  or  Clown  ;  and  the  same  eiperience 
manifested  itself  abroad,  where  actors  of  English  pieces 
adapted  for  continental  use,  foreigners  or  otherwise,  learned 
to  depend  on  the  comic  side,  and  to  make  that  the  leading, 
instead  of  the  subsidiary,  business.  Milton  blamed  his  own 
literary  contemporaries  for  "intermixing  comic  stuff  with 
tragic  sadness  and  gi-avity,  brought  in  without  discretion, 
corruptly  to  gratify  the  people'';  but  he  was  scarcely  a 
good  witness,  and  Sbakespear  would  not  have  made  eo 
excellent  a  thing  of  dramatic  composition,  if  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  following  the  admonition  of  the  later  writer, 
who  ruined  one  of  his  best  pieces — his  Li/cidas — by  a  most 
undramatic  conclusion. 


SialMflfHarf  widi  his  natoral  Tni*gfrit',  wmls  to  amie  de- 
tent down  to  the  popular  gnup  and  cmU.^  aiui  1 
thst  he  fiid  an  not  altogether  vitiiqut:  a  cextami 
genuine  relish  and  campiacojcy^  an  mherrtazice  fimn 
mral  MBOciations,  and  indeed.  5mn  FmiimJiImi  j  lyinnwUiy 
early  as  I^ft,  wh«i  he  could  hudiy  hsve^  bent  mni^ 
aa  A  dramatist — certajnfy  not  aa  an.  oa^tuiL  vme 
in  Iw  JEmAorA  S^tttm  magni^ea  hia  '^flHdaMift 
■lltJUj^'^  A  T«*fafin«iwm,  George  Dteoet  «r 
■MnAer  of  a  knij^tly  &imly,  and  himself  a  Tot^ry  of  tibe 
tBMlxfies  to  the  wei^t  whicli  tbe 
■  «f  the  poet  carried  in  his  eaae^  wl 
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'*I>Fa»t«wi  is  '•weet  ami  «tniwii,  tlnmrii  oat  oxact 
RerhapA  tiy  stricter  eyc^,  yet  he  a&ail  livn 
Beynod  their  niaJJceL      Tt  titi  jcvbm  ajui  act 
Mfod  aintie  SShakEwpmarti — " 


Daniel  had  from  hia  own  acconnt,  in  his  profix  eflbst  —t^^t^ 

TVnonJlafia,    1&50,    witoesed   the    performance   of  those 

dnMM*  IB  which  Sir  John  Falsta?  ^iii:!ces&iTeij  appeucd, 

and  describea  the  perwfiAl  appeflr&Dce  of  the  fikt  Ko^lkt  oa 

the  hoardA;  which  had  ^ieHed  him  ia  bygone  jears  sincere 

eDJojment-      This  ^sitieman  came  into  the  woHd   ia   the 

very  year  in  vlucb  Shakeapear  left  it — an  inadeqnate  cam- 

peDaation !     Bat  !\[iItoii  and  Daniel  were  far  from  fftaodii^ 

alone  in  adopting  aach  a  Tiew,  fcnr  in  his  WorUuex^  IflGE, 

Foller  obserm  of  him :  *^  Though  his  genios  generally  was 

jocaUr,  and  inclining  him  to  festiTity,  yet  he  could,  when 

Ml   diapoaed,    lie   »olemD   and    serious^   fts    appear?   by   his 

tragedies,"  which  last,  howerer,  oar  excellent  author  cootd 

find  no  better  term  than  monrnfitl  to  characterize. 

The  bulk  of  our  early  dramatic  literaturej  anterior  to 
BhAkespeftTj  or  belonging  to  his  era,  is  principally  of  value 
and  interest  as  illustrative  of  manners  and  customs,  and  we 
should,  no  doubt,  be  poorer  uithout  it ;  but  the  more  finished 
and  thoughtful  work  of  ShakeBpear,  on  the  contrary,  uniquely 
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impresses  us  with  ita  profundity  and  permanence,  cuniltined 
with  an  apparent  absence  of  effort  and  what  the  poet  him- 
self tei'ms  "  a  property  of  easiness."  One  or  two  of  his 
contemporaries  here  and  there  approach  him  more  or  less 
nearly;  but  it  is  needless  to  &ay  that  none  of  them  has  left 
behind  Lim  a  literary  inheritance  a  hundredth  part  so  wealthy 
— scarcely  all  of  them  together.  He  has  not  only  drawn  an 
extensive  and  varied  series  of  characters  for  our  profit  and 
delight,  but  he  has  made  them  all  shareholders  in  his  own 
catholic  humanity. 

The  nnnd  of  the  poet  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been 
powerfully  impressed  and  influenced  by  the  Buccession  of 
pieces  appertaining  either  to  the  category  of  mere  farces  or 
drolleries,  or  to  the  department  of  regular  comedy  with  a 
conspicuous  share  of  humorous  incident,  which  issued  from 
the  press  in  the  half  century  antecedent  to  his  career  as  a 
dramatist,  and  which  were  readily  available  in  shops  and  on 
stidls.  Such  performances  as  Thersitvs  and  Jack  Juggler^ 
tintpk  Hoijftfr  Dnister  and  Gammer  Ourtoii's  NeefUe^  were 
doubly  scniceahlc,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  grounded  him  in 
the  rudiments  of  his  art,  but  shewed  the  class  of  amusement, 
which  the  general  taste  demanded  and  enjoyed,  if  not  as 
the  main  element^  at  any  rate  as  an  auxiliary  one.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  fail  to  observe  that,  while  he  lavishly 
introduced  humorous  incidents,  phrases,  and  notions  into  his 
work  for  the  stage,  he  never  advertized  such  matter  on  the 
bills,  as  it  were,  at  a  time,  when  so  many  dramatists  and 
popular  writers  were  making  humour  their  cue  and  cry — 
almost  wearing  it  threadbare. 

His  attention  was  drawn  to  Flautus  by  the  £ngtish  ver- 
sion bi  the  MeneBchmx^  published  in  ISO'S;  but  at  a  prior 
date  an  adaptation  of  the  Amphitj^io  of  the  same  Roman 
author  had  appeared  under  the  above-mentioned  title  of 
Jack  JitgglfT — a  piece  of  coarse  humour,  which  must  have 
commended  itself  to  Sbakespear^  whatever  its  shortcomings 
may  have  been  in  his  eyes. 

The  gods  have,  from  the  most  ancient  times»  jealously 
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asserted  their  rights.  Seneca/  speaking  of  the  Alimes  of 
Publius  Syrusj  implies  that  they  were  calculated  by  their 
language  for  the  upper  gallery  ;  but  even  Aristophanes  found 
it  imperative  to  obey  the  immediate  humour  of  the  public 
jn  a  State  more  prone  than  Kngland  to  fluctuations  of  senti- 
ment and  re&ources.  But,  save  in  the  Uldcastle  aad  Fal- 
stafT  episodes,  Shakeapear,  unlike  the  Greek  comedian^  never 
permitted  himself  an  indulgence  in  broad  and  palpable 
person  all  ties«  Shakctspsar  here  obeyed  a  traditional  demand ; 
aad  it  was,  we  may  be  sure,  no  reluctant  compliance.  In 
the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  Sectmd  Part  of  Henry  IV. 
we  recollect  tliat  the  author  promises  another  play  with  Sir 
John  Falstafl'  in  it  as  the  foremost  attraction. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  dramas  in  their  original  printed 
state  will  satisfy  Us  that  the  comic  effects  were  a  source  of 
great  reliance,  if  not  to  the  author,  to  his  publisher — argu- 
ably to  both.  This  is  particularly  evident  from  the  pro- 
minence accorded  to  the  fat  Knight  in  the  Merry  Wives^  as 
published  in  1602;  and  a  second  feature,  which  makes  itself 
conspicuous  from  the  outset,  is  the  presence  of  the  conceit. 
Rmnm  and  Jvlht  and  Love's  Labor's  Lost  are  termed  "  excel- 
lent conceited  comedies'";  it  was  a  homage  to  a  different 
and  higher  type  of  visitor;  and  indeed  the  Aferiy  Wives  is 
equally  so  described.  The  dramatist  angled  with  two  kinds 
of  bait:  conceited  comedies  and  lamentable  tragedies;  and 
where  Shakespear  so  far  outshone  hia  contemporaries  was, 
one  feels,  in  his  happy  reconcilement  of  sallies  of  refined 
wit  and  cl'Cations  of  a  splendid  and  exuberant  fancy  with 
popularity  of  manner  and  form. 

The  discovery,  which  was  common  to  the  Continent,  of 
the  vulgar  predilection  for  what  was  entertaining  rather 
than  instructive  or  artistic,  accounts  for  the  English  series 
of  JMolU,  which  were  the  comic  portions  of  plays  altered  to 
suit  the  requirementis  of  showmen  at  fairs  and  markets.  All 
that  the  popular  voice  demanded  in  A  Mids^anmer  Niffht's 
Dream,  for  instance,  was  an  interlude  called  Bottom  the 
>  Eeloe'i  Avlut  OMiut,  iii,  301. 
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Weaver/  aiul  this,  and  others  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, proved  saleable,  when  Kirkman  oflered  them  about 
1660  in  a  printed  shape.  The  clown  usurped  the  first  place 
in  the  bill.  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  a  return 
to  an  early  sentiment  and  practice.  In  1576  the  coi]icdy  of 
Common  CondUwm  is  explicitly  stated  on  the  title-page 
to  be  so  named  after  the  Vice.  In  his  later  compositions 
Shakespear  evinced  a  tendency  to  depose  the  clown  from 
his  earlier  rank,  and  to  make  him  a  subsidiary  expeiUent. 

Tliis  was  a  departure  from  the  complete  presentation  of 
A  drama  distinct  from  the  case,  where  as  in  1601  a  &cene 
from  Rkhard  IL  or  Henry  2  V,  was  given  on  political  grounds 
in  several  parts  of  London,  and  equally  so  from  the  occa- 
sional practice  of  curtailing  a  performance  for  exhibition  at 
Court,  ft.s  in  the  abridged  versions  of  Mnrh  Ado  in  1G13 
under  the  names  of  Benedkk  and  Beairke  and  of  Tzvelfth 
Night  shown  in  the  early  part  of  1623  under  the  title  of 
MalvoliOy  or  once  more,  as  in  the  revival  of  Henry  VHI,^ 
about  the  period  of  the  Ke&toration  at  a  echool,  almost 
inevitably  in  an  abridged  shape.*^ 

ITje  early  status  of  the  clown  in  the  drama  necessarily 
underwent  nmny  changes  and  vicissitudes.  In  the  rudi- 
mentary and  transitional  productions,  this  personage,  in 
his  capacity  as  the  Vice,  is  seen  to  occupy  a  rank  pro- 
portioned to  the  character  of  the  piece,  but  to  fill  a  part 
superior  to  that,  which  was  eventually  allotted  to  him 
under  the  more  modern  appellation.  A  few  men  of  genius 
lent  special  importance  to  this  feature  in  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions both  before  and  during  the  age  of  Shakespear,  who 
must  have  received  from  his  father,  as  well  as  by  way  of 
a  general  tradition,  a  notion  of  the  chaiucter,  as  it  prevailed 
under  some  of  the  earlier  Tudors ;  and  their  performances, 
although  from  their  nature  and  object  eminently  and  pri- 
marily ludicrous,  were  equally  distinct  from  the  later  per- 
formance— almost  in  dumb-show  in  the  days  of  Grimaldi — 
and  from  the  still  more  contemporary  and  vulgar  treatment, 
'  See  Notes  imder  JTmry  *'///. 
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which  reduced  the  clowd  to  a  motley  and  garrulous  buffoon. 
On  the  Elizabethan  stage  his  presence  was  felt  to  be  essential 
as  a  teaven  and  a  relief  to  the  more  serious  business ;  and 
there  is  a  strong  probability,  that  an  actor  of  such  a  cl&$&, 
who  could  hold  an  audience,  was  not  only  very  valuable,  but 
exercised  his  own  fancy  and  discretion  in  utterances  not  found 
in  his  copy,  still  less  in  the  printed  book  transmitted  to  us, 
which  is  precisely  what  his  successors  have  continued  to  do. 

The  contact  of  Shakespear  as  a  youth  with  Tarlton,  that 
great  master  in  the  art,  aj^  it  began  to  be  understood  and 
practised  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  was  an  excellent  intro- 
duction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  drawing  houses; 
and  I  Bhall  be  surprized,  if  I  am  mistaken  iri  my  thcoi^, 
that  in  this  department  Shakespear  should  be  regarded  as 
Tarlton's  pupil.  But  he  lived  to  witness  tht:  pi-acticability 
of  introducing  to  the  stage,  as  in  Tirdjth  Nighty  a  chastened 
type,  a  creation  more  refined  than  even  in  some  of  his  own 
anterior  work. 

Besides  TarJton,  Kerape,  and  Augustine  Phillips  who 
at  all  events  occasionally  appeared  in  low  comedy,  a  man 
highly  distinguished  as  a  comic  artist  was  Hubert  Armin, 
apparently  a  native  of  Cheshire,  and  originally  apprenticed 
to  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street,  while  Tarlton  was  keep- 
ing a  tavern  in  Gracechurch  Street  just  by ;  the  gold- 
smith''s  assistant  was  led  by  this  circumstance  and  a  natural 
inclination  to  change  his  vocation ;  Tartton  made  him  his 
adopted  son,  inviting  him  to  his  own  performances;  and  the 
experiment  succeeded.  So  careers  are  diverted ;  so  Shakespear 
himself  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  Stratford  alderman. 
Armin  had  belonged  to  the  Curtain  in  1600;  but  in  1(J05 
he  wag  on  the  staff  of  the  Globe ;  he  so  describes  himself 
on  the  title-pages  of  two  successive  editions  of  a  tract 
printed  by  him  in  those  years,  and  he  is  said  in  Tarttrmm 
Je^s  to  be  then  (that  is,  when  they  were  printed)  playing 
there;  and  of  course  Shakespear  and  he  were  nece-ssarily 
intimate.  He  perhaps  helped  to  console  the  poet  for  the 
loss  of  his  old  Shoi^ditch  friend.     Armin  was,  as  I  say,  a 


man  who,  in  common  with  Tarlton  and  possibly  Kcmpe, 
interested  himself  with  matters  outside  the  theatre.  Besides 
the  piece  above  noticed  he  wrote  in  1590  a  preface  to 
A  Brief  Resolutkm  of  a  Right  Kdigktn,  by  C  S,,  when 
he  was  pcrhnps  a  young  man,  and  in  1604-  some  foi^ewords  to 
the  account  pubEished  by  his  relative  Gilbert  Dugdalc  of 
the  Caldwell  case;  in  1609  he  brought  out  a  translation 
of  the  Eighth  Night,  Fifth  Novel  of  the  Noiti  Placevok  of 
Straparola,  under  the  title  of  The  Italian  Taiflor  and  his 
Boi/f  which  he  honourably  declai'es  in  the  dedication  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Haddington  to  be  the  work  of  Matthew 
Rojidon,  then  probably  advanced  in  years,  who  was  living 
in  retirement  in  Susaex.  I  say  thus  much  of  Armin,  because 
1  take  him  to  have  belonged  to  the  later  Shakespear  circle, 
as  the  elder  Burbage  and  Tarlton  did  to  the  earlier  one; 
and  there  is  the  collateral  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
point  that  Straparola  had  English  admirets  and  readers  at 
that  date.  It  was  in  the  same  year,  that  the  Children  of 
the  Kevols  performed  his  History  of  the  Ttm  Maids  of 
More-clacke  [Mortlake],  in  which  Armin  took  the  part  of 
John  of  the  Hospital,  the  Very  Fool  of  his  tract  on  the 
Six  Sorts  of  Fools,  1600,  and  the  supposed  original  of  the 
proverb,  **  As  mad  as  a  batter." 

There  are  many  enough,  who  might  plead  guilty  to  a 
relish  for  the  humorous  scenes  in  the  old  play,  where  they 
are  of  their  kind  excellent,  and  next  to  them  perhaps  the 
sublimely  tragic  impress  us,  yet  in  so  different  a  way,  and 
so  much  more  involuntarily.  A  line  of  distinction  has  to 
be  drawn,  however,  between  the  humorous  vein  in  Falstafl* 
and  other  characters,  where  the  author  indulges  with  gusto 
his  own  propensity  for  wit  and  fun ^  and  those  rather  tire- 
some aiul  weak  tongue-combats,  where  be  obeys  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  as  in  Love's  Labor's  Lost.  The  comic  and  auto- 
biographical elements  are  found  in  a  thinner  strain  in  the 
later  plays  and  the  Roman  series;  and  we  feel  the  loss.  The 
subUmely  tragical  and  philosophical  passages  or  scenes  have 
of  course  their  own  splendid  merit  and  irresistible  fascination, 


fts  Hamlet,  JAqoes,  Lear,  and 

t*  tUiik  that  we  should  knov 

wititout  the   prince  of 

mad  in  the  SfmneU  he  so  preciouslj 

itr-     Yet  in  the  Comedies  he 

healthier  self.     CertAJn  of  the 

kt  be  h^^polip  bartered  for  one  or  two  ■ 

ftvtter  partirailArs  of  the  life,  and 

■■|iuli.il  or  daldous  vesti^r^ ;  and 

Ok  stniba,  if  a  few  characters  and 

S&ie  ht  side  vdli  the  coaic  propensity  and  vein,  which 
had  of  comse  its  pntaaaaml  jostificatiDn,  Uiere  was  the  ■ 
itPBBg  and  crett  comc  nelodnuQatic  element  m  some  of 
tte  pl*5^  espedallv  tbtae  nrised  hj  him  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  his  careo',  such  as  Tihif  Jndrvnunu ;  and  here*  ■ 
agmin»  he  rapanded  to  a  tmte  and  a  <a]l,  which  haire 
alwaTs  existed,  and  wUdi  are  by  no  meims  extinct ;  and  it 
U  a  ciitunnstaDce  as  noteworthy  as  it  is  honourable,  that 
he  $o  sood  weaned  himself  firom  the  sdiool  of  Preston,  Kyd, 
and  Marlowe,  if  not  of  Greeoe  and  Peele,  and  educated  his 
aodiences  in  prodoctions  of  a  porer  and  higher  cast.  H 

The  usurpation  of  the  rwjiies  of  living  personages,  where 
purelj  fictitious  and  fanciful  ones  might  have  serred  equally 
well,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  poet,  and  almost  a  foible;  ■ 
in  one  instance,  in  the  second  part  of  H/nry  IV.  where 
Shallow  recalls  his  former  asndates  at  Clement's  Inn,  we 
seem  to  have  a  medley  of  real  and  fanciful  names ;  yet  ■ 
Shakespear  was  uncommonly  successful  in  encountering 
strange  petioDymics,  which  have  been  not  seldom  casuallv 
authenticated  by  counterparts  in  modem  days.  Provincial 
nomenclature  almost  awaits  an  editor.  There  is  jh  the 
Merry  Wives  the  physician  Caius,  a  sort  of  droll,  with  his 
Anglo-French  jargou.  The  fUkme  is  evidently  taken  from 
a  well-knoirn  Cambridge  scholar  and  antiquarv,  who  was 
liviog  within  the  time  of  Shakespear;  but  the  personality 
and  character  seem  to  be  «  composite  invention;  the  real 
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Caius  has  been  thought  to  have  been  a  RosicruciAn,  yet 
he  had  little  enough  in  common  with  his  theatrical  name- 
sake^  and  the  latter  is  not  impossibly  a  portrait  of  an 
eccentric  medical  man,  who  practised  at  Windsor  about  the 
time.  Dr.  Cains  speaks  broken  EngUshj  but  barely  a 
Frenchman's  broken  English.*  The  Duke  de  Jarrtiany  would 
have  probably  had  the  same  nondescript  gibberish  put 
into  his  mouth,  had  he  been  brought  on  the  stage.  The 
diction  of  Caius  is  sui  gmrrig  i  as  mine  host  of  the  Garter 
puts  it,  "he  hacks  our  English."  Those — and  there  must 
have  been  many — who  had  been  familiar  with  the  real 
personage,  were  apt  to  feel  some  mystification  at  his 
dramatic  presentment,  claiming  a  nationality  not  his  own, 
and  murdering  a  lati^uage  which  was  so.  The  selection 
of  Windsor  itself  as  the  scene  of  the  play  had  more  than 
one  plea  in  its  favour.  It  was  a  frequent  seat  of  the  Court ; 
the  Duke  had  been  invested  with  the  Garter  there,  and 
there  was  the  adjacent  forest  with  ib  Heme  myth. 

A  parallel  case  of  the  adoption  of  actual  names  is  found 
in  the  Welsh  parson  Evans,  for  it  seems  that  there  was 
a  curate  at  Cheltenham  just  a  little  anterior  to  the  date 
of  the  play,  one  Sir  John  Evans^  whose  burial  is  recorded 
under  1574,  and  of  whom  the  poet  might  have  casually 
heard^  Dramatic  licence  seems  to  have  been  almost  un- 
limited in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances.  The  play 
of  Ardeii  of  Fat^er-sham,  founded  on  a  terrible  murder 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  played  on  the  stage 
when  members  of  the  family  concerned  were  still  living, 
and  when  Shakespear,  descended  from  the  Warwickshire 
branch,  was  on  the  ground  to  witness  the  performance, 
with  the  authorship  or  recension  of  which  he  has  been 
rather  hastity  credited ;  and  there  was  the  yet  more 
striking  case  of  the  dramatization  in  1602  by  William 
Haughton  of  a  much  more  recent  crime,  the  murder  by 

'  It  is  to  fae  regretted  ttiat  we  bave  no  knowledge  ot  the  Freneh 
Doctot,  acted  b;  the  Loid  AdmiTal'i  SerranCs  at  the  Ho5e  Tbeatre  in 
15&5.     Hatlitt's  J¥im*i4»/  a/  Old  Pfayi.  189S.  p.  91. 
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Francis  Cartwright  of  a  clergyman  named  Starr,  which  had 
talcen  place  only  in  the  August  of  the  year  named.  A  play 
on  the  murder  of  Robert  Beech,  a  chandler  in  Thames  Street, 
and  J  Vork^kire  Tragedy  were  similarly  presented  without 
ostensihte  interference  or  offence  within  the  briefest  possible 
interval  from  the  actual  occurrences  in  1594  and  1605.  Once 
more,  the  Page  family,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Merry  Wives, 
stiike  one  as  due  to  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  Pages 
of  Bray  in  Berkshire  at  that  very  time. 

Henri/  VIII,  is  of  course  outside  the  present  category, 
so  far  as  regards  personalities.  Its  references  to  ILlizabeth 
had  ceased  to  awaken  criticism  or  action,  when  it  was  put 
on  the  stage  in  the  time  of  her  successor.  By  his  nomen- 
clature he  ostensibly  set  far  less  store  than  by  his  portraiture. 
Where  he  has  not  bestowed  appellations  belonging  to  real 
and  almost  contemporary  persons,  he  has  been  content, 
especially  in  his  subsidiary  characters,  to  bestow  the  first 
name  which  occurred  to  his  mind.  Such  an  one  as  Petruc- 
chio,  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew^  was  within  his  hearing 
or  knowledge  when  the  drama  was  in  preparation;  it  is 
found  in  Gascoigne's  Supposes,  1566;  there  was  Ludovico 
Petruccbio,  who  was  concerned  in  a  book  on  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  Petrucchio  Ubaldini,  who  published  several 
works  at  London  and  elsewhere  about  the  same  time.  The 
adoption  of  the  name  was  Shakespear^  for  in  the  founda- 
tion-piece of  1594-  it  does  not  occur.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  casual  loans  of  this  sort  was  that  of  Gadshill  as  the 
name  of  an  ostler  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  /F.,  where 
the  actual  scene  is  in  the  near  vicinity. 

There  is  the  appeal  to  the  less  educated  spectators  in 
the  jargon  put  into  the  niouths  of  foreigners  here  and  else- 
where,  picked  up  from  intercourse  even  with  real  persons^ 
who  are  sufficiently  numerous  at  this  date,  and  substantiated 
by  the  polyglot  vocabularies  and  conversation-books,  which 
were  found  iudispensablcj  as  habits  of  travelling  abroad 
became  more  general  here  and  on  the  Continent.'    The  Eliza- 

1  HAxlitt's  SehoolB,  Sehoolbovki,  tind  ScJtOaimaateri,  1888,  p.  255,  et  Meijq, 
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bethan  Englishman  poss«ssf  J  a  fair  acquaintance  with  French 
and  even  Italian,  nor  was  the  Dutch  language  by  any  niears 
unknown;  but  German  was  scarcely  at  all  understood*  and 
there  were  no  educational  works  at  that  time  devoted  to  it. 
Germany  was  almost  aa  much  a  tetTa  ijtcogvita  in  the  sit- 
teenth  century  rs  America  or  Polynesia*  and  the  average 
play-goer  had  the  vaguest  idea  of  a  Duke  de  JamianyT  and 
might  very  well  imagine  a  cousin -germ  an  and  a  German 
cousin  to  be  one  and  the  a&me.  ITie  prevailing  ignorance 
is  illustrated  by  the  successful  imperBonation  by  swindlers 
of  i-epresentatives  of  some  German  potentate,  as  commemo- 
rated in  the  Merry  Wive^,  The  strange  word  Garrmymble^ 
may  have  been  an  imperfect  grasp  of  Grt^  Momppclgart 
[Montbeliard]  or  a  distortion  of  the  name  itself. 

The  name  of  FalstafF,  and  his  association  with  the  iJoar's 
Head  in  Cheap,  have  awakened  a  good  deal  of  discusfiion 
and  speculation.  Shakes^pear^  haviu^  abandoned  the  name 
of  Oldcastle  {l\ir.  Hall  i  well- Phi  Hi  pps  explicitly  asserts,  by 
the  command  of  the  Queen,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cobham 
family),  substituted  another,  which  appeared  to  some  a 
thinly  disguised  form  of  that  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
family  in  Norfolk  and  Wiltshire,  one  member  of  which,  Sir 
John  Fastolfe,  was  present  at  Agincourt,  and  had  literary 
tastes,  as  in  1450  he  perjjruadod  his  son-in-law  Stephen  Scrope 
to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  Sayings  and  Dktes  ofFhiio- 
9typhers  from  the  French.  The  enlistment  of  names  in  plays 
is  so  often  fortuitous  or  obscure,  that  there  Is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  their  sources.  Here  the  poet  found  ready 
to  his  hand  the  owners  of  the  Roar's  Head  in  Southwards, 
which  really  existed  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.^  and  took  the 
liberty  of  transferring  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  rivcTj 
where  such  a  house  stood  in  his  own  day,  and  converting 
Fastolfe  into  Falstaff.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  emen- 
dation, by  which  Oldcastle  was  thus  superseded,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Fastolfee ;  but  if  any  direct  objec- 
tion was  raised,  it  was  not  pressed,  or  was  not  successful ; 
and  Falgtaff  remained.      The   resentment    of  the   Caistor 
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family  might  have  been  ag^avated  by  the  alleged  cir- 
cumstflnce  that  Sir  John  Fastolfe  was  credited  with  cCTtain 
personal  peculiarities  nat  dissimilar  from  his  dramatic 
counterpart;  and  the  tradition  possibly  operated  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  representatives.  The  author  of  a  Lif^ 
of  St,  George  of  Cappadocut^  1633,  however,  refers  to  him 
a&**&  valiant  captain,  though  on  the  stage  they  have  been 
pleased  to  make  merry  with  him.**  And  a  writer  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Archsological  Association  for 
1858  refutes  the  charge  of  cowardice  on  the  field  of  battle 
prefeiTed  against  him  in  the  F'irsi  Part,  qf  Hetirif  VI,  After 
alt,  perhaps,  the  least  sensible  proceeding  was  the  bestowa] 
of  the  nickname  of  "  Falstoffe^s  buckram  men  "  on  the  seven 
senior  scholars  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whom  Sir  John 
Fastolfe  had  endowei.1  from  his  lands  in  East  Anglia  with  a 
benefaction  of  a  silver  penny  a  week  each.*  It  was  a  piece 
of  academical  slack-baked  hnmour. 

But  the  surrender  of  the  original  name  was  intention- 
ally or  otherwise  left  incomplete,  for  in  Hein-y  IV.  Prince 
Henry  addresst's  the  Knight  as  "  my  old  lad  of  the  castle." 
As  regards  the  name  itself,  it  is  that  of  several  places  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  even  of  a  residence  near  Hereford. 

Parsons  the  Jesuit  was  never  sorry  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  casting  a  stone  at  the  Protestants  and  even  at  the 
Lollardsj  for  in  &  work  published  by  him  in  1604>  when  the 
honoured  name  of  Oldcastle  had  been  withdrawn,  so  far  as 
we  know,  from  the  dramas,  where  FalstafTnow  appears,  he 
(Parsons)  introduces  Oldcastle  as  "  a  Uuffian-Knight  as  all 
England  kuoweth,  and  commonly  brought  in  by  comediants 
on  their  stages";  which  is  hardly  a  correct  statementt  and 
the  writer  characteristically  serves  his  own  immediate  pur- 
pose by  representing  him  as  put  to  death  for  robberies  and 
rehellion  under  Henry  V.  Parsons  gave  a  religious  opponent, 
who  had  long  ceased  to  agitate  the  world  by  his  sectarian 
"viewis,  the  benefit  of  the  delinquencies,  which  are  ascribed 
by  the  Elizabethan  playwright  to  a  totally  distinct  person. 
>  HazlitE's  Provrrbi,  1907,  p.  150. 
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This  ccmfuBion  in  the  caaes  of  FalEtafFand  Faatolfe,  the 
two  Bardolphs^  one  a  real  historical  personage,  who  died 
about  140*,  the  other  &.  fanciful  creation  of  a  different  type, 
and  (ia  Aa  You  Like  It)  the  two  Jaques,  appears  to  be  a 
Shakespearean  idiosyncrasy.  Such  a  thing  is  unknown  to  the 
modern  drama;  but  whether  it  struck  the  original  audiences 
as  an  error  or  blemish  is  another  matter;  the  absence  of 
playbills  rendered  the  fault  less  conspicuous.  All  that 
transpires  is  that  the  Fa&tolfes  were  affronted  by  the  retjeni- 
blance  to  their  name  of  that  of  a  disreputable  character, 
aggravated  by  his  association  with  an  inu,  of  which  they 
were  the  owners.  There  is  no  proof  of  official  interposition 
in  the  latter  instance.  The  OCdcostlc  difficulty  had  perhaps 
become  a,  mere  recollection,  when  the  drama  by  Drayton 
and  othei-3  upon  the  real  individual  was  reproduced  as  one 
of  a  series  of  jierfomiances  before  Charles  I.  fl.t  Hampton 
Court  in  1630. 

Long  before  the  dramas  in  which  Falstaff  figures  were 
written,  Eastcheap  had  grown  celebrated  as  a  centre  for 
houses  of  entertainment.  In  the  IVt^-lcl  and  the  ChUd^  an 
interlude,  1523,  there  is  the  following  passage: — 

"  Vea,  and  we  BlialJ  be  ri^lit  welcome  I  dare  well  say, 
III  Knst  Cheap  Ttir  to  dtae  ; 

Atif!  tlieu  we  will  M'ltb  Lonibards  at  pa^3i)re  pla)", 
And  at  the  Pope's  Head  «weet  wine  assay." 

And  in  a  very  early  naval  song  we  have : — 

"  He  that  wUl  in  East  Cheap  eat  a  goose  so  fot, 
With  harp,  pipe,  and  ^oiifC, 
Must  lie  ill  Newgate  on  a  mat, 
Be  the  nij^ht  nerer  bo  long." 

Lydgate  celebrated  the  locality  in  his  Lojidov  Lkkpcmiy. 
The  Dagger  in  Cheap  ia  mentioned  in  A  C.  Mery  Talyx, 
1526f  and  still  survived  in  the  days  of  the  poet.  Shakespear 
had  no  lack  of  iKustrative  material  at  his  very  elbow,  when 
he  portrayed  these  festive  and  popular  scenes ;  and  tliev 
serve  as  justifying  documents.     In  modelling  or  portraying 
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FftlstafFShakespeftr  runs  prodigally  and  unctuously  riot  over 
this  miracle  of  bulk^  and  heaps  on  the  huge  and  jcKriind 
knight  a  pitiless  avalanche  of  expletives,  almost  as  if  his  pen 
had  broken  away  from  his  control.  When  be  cast  his  eye 
on  the  completed  passage  and  picture,  he  must  have  chuckled 
over  his  own  stupendous  voUey  of  ludicrous  objurgation,  his 
felicitous  and  exhaustive  tour  de  Jbrce,  that  comu4x>pkt  of 
wicked  raiJIery,  that  whole  calendar  of  vituperative  nomen- 
clature. FalstafT,  however,  offers  himself  here  and  there  in 
a  graver  and  soberer  mood,  and  we  like  him  little  the  less  ; 
he  recalls  rather  in  these  serious  intervals  his  creator,  who 
has  chosen  to  make  him  the  exponent  of  his  own  political 
sentiments.  When  we  look  more  closely  at  the  character, 
as  it  has  been  delineated  for  us,  we  begin  to  ask  the  question, 
What  sortof  man  the  dramatist  desired  to  represent  in  regard 
to  his  antecedents.  The  Sir  John  Fastolfe  of  history  is 
twice  slightly  introduced  into  the  First  Part  of  Hciiry  VL, 
where  Shakespear  may  have  met  with  the  name  in  the  course 
of  revising  the  original  piece;  but  Shakespear^s  FalstafF  has 
nothing  beyond  the  slightly  modified  name  in  common  with 
Fastolfe.  The  theatrical  conception  and  embodiment  are 
purely  Shakespearean,  and  perhaps  a  little  overdrawn.  As 
a  mere  soldier,  who  had  retired  from  the  wars,  and  Lad  the 
command  of  leisure  to  divert  himself  as  he  chose,  we  couM 
understand  his  associations  and  the  attitude  toward  him. 
But  he  professes  to  be  of  equestrian  rank,  and  this  was  then 
sparingly  bestowed.  The  author,  however,  disregarded  an 
incongruity,  which  was  treated,  maybe,  as  privileged ;  audi- 
ences discerned  nothing  out  of  keeping,  and  Elizabeth  was 
perhaps  gratified  by  the  commanded  presentment  of  the  fat 
knight  in  love. 

The  melodious  appellation  Rosalind  was  hy  no  means 
new  to  English  literature,  scarcely  to  Shakespear  himself, 
when  he  adopted  it  as  one  of  the  persoiUE  in  As  You  Like  It, 
For  in  the  cast  of  Lox'e-i  Lubor's  I^st  tlie  slightly  vanant 
form  Jto^afine  presents  itself.  Kut  Rosalind  had  been  ren- 
dered tolerably  familiar  by  Spenser,  first  in  his  Skephcrd'a 
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Calendar,  1579,  and  again  in  his  Facty  ^teen,  1.590j  and, 
once  more,  hy  Lodge  in  his  dull  and  pedantic  novel,  which, 
equally  saw  the  light  in  the  last- mentioned  year.  We  do  not 
ubsolutely  know  what  immediately  induced  Shakespear  to 
appropriate  the  name ;  but  as  he  seems  to  have  glanced  ttt  the 
pamphlet  of  Lodge,  and  was  ostensibly  indebted  to  it  for  a 
general  suggestion  and  outline  of  the  story,  the  novelist  may 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  contribution.  The  criticism 
on  IfOdge  applies  only  to  his  prose  text,  and  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  which  betray  the  influence  of  Lyly,  as  some  of  his 
vocabulary  does  that  of  Spenser;  but  the  lyrical  portions  arc 
excellent.  His  book  continued  to  have  a  sale  down  to  the  Civil 
War :  but  after  1609  the  stationer  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
cerned any  lingering  virtue  in  the  feature  which  commended 
itself  to  Shakespearso  longago,and  does  so  to  us  to-day.  The 
conceit  had  bad  its  run  ;  but  for  a  season  it  held  pos^sessiion 
of  the  public  ear,  and  even  in  1004  it  retained  sufficient 
fascination  to  prevail  on  I'homas  Newton  to  chi-iiiten  a 
volume  A  Fraffrant  Posy  made  of  Three  Flowerjt:  Rose^ 
liihialindj  and  lio-inrarr/.  The  charm  discovered  in  Romlmd 
extended  to  no  other  characters  except  Adam  Sjiencery  who  is 
a  compound  in  Lodge  of  the  Adam  and  Jaques  of  the  play,  in 
both  cases,  especially  the  latter,  with  a  measureless  differ- 
ence,  and  GHW^mi^rfc,  which  mther  awkwardly  becomes  in  the 
play,  as  it  is  in  the  romance,  the  designation  of  the  disguised 
Rosalind.  The  AVmda  of  Lodge  Shakespear  transformed 
into  CtrlitJt  which  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  a  fairly  dur- 
able acceptance ;  but  he  remembered  his  original,  when  he 
made  her  take  the  name  of  Aliena  in  their  flight  to  the 
forest.  The  poet  in  those  scenes,  where  be  has  portrayed 
romantic  disguises  for  some  temporary  purpose,  found  him- 
self in  no  want  of  precedents  and  prototypes,  as  the  early 
literature  of  every  European  region  abounds  with  adven- 
turesj  of  which  the  vital  essence  is  the  incogniio  eventually 
revealed. 

In  christening  other  piTSornr^  the  author  may  seem  to 
betray   an   indifference^  and  to   have  taken  any  fantastic 
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forms,  which  struck  his  fancy.  On  our  ears  they  are  apt  to 
jar»  at  least  ^  vet  we  cannot  be  sure  that^  uncouth  as  thev 
may  be,  they  did  not  answer  the  object  in  view — the  amuse- 
ment of  the  occupiers  of  penny  seats.  The  name  of  Auto- 
lycua  necessitates  a  few  words.  Sbake&peur,  let  us  suppose, 
bad  heard  the  hero  and  his  reputed  attributes  mentioned  by 
his  learned  acquaintances ;  but  the  mere  name  might  have 
met  his  eye  in  the  Metamorphose*  of  Ovid  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  Golding^s  version,  he  was  surely  not 
incapable  of  reading  in  the  original,  and  of  which  a  copy  of 
the  Aldine  edition  of  150S  was  an  early  possession  ;  Chap- 
man's 0dy9i€y  was  too  ]ate  for  the  purpose;  and  most  of 
the  authorities,  which  notice  Autolycus,  Athenaeus  included, 
were  scarcely  accessible  in  former  days  even  to  the  schoiar. 
At  any  rate  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  dramatist  of  this 
character  in  real  life  was  singularly  imperfect  and  inaccurate^ 
or  he  has  merely  adopted  the  appellation,  in  the  same  way 
that  he  has  adopted  others,  without  any  strict  historical 
propriety.  But  it  is  worthy  of  mention  thatj  just  about 
the  time  when  this  person  of  the  play  was  introduced  into 
A  Winters  Tak\  Coryat's  Crudities  had  become  known 
in  London,  and  there  we  have  the  mountebank  with  his 
amorous  printed  songs.  Coryat  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
likely man,  on  his  return  from  his  Travels  in  1611,  to  have 
fatten  in  with  the  dramatist.  His  fame  had  been  diflused  to  an 
unusual  degree  by  his  numerous  admirers.  Yet  a  character 
precisely  cognate  to  Autolycus  presents  himself  in  a  tract  by 
Thomas  Newberv,  called  Dives  PragTrtaticus,  printed  in  1563. 
The  name  of  Sly,  introduced  as  that  of  a  tinker  in  the 
Induction  to  T%e  Taimmg  of  a  Shrew,  and  which  is  adopted 
from  the  original  4*  of  1594,  waa  not  an  unusual  one  in 
Shakespear's  London.  There  was  a  John  Sly  or  Slea>  an 
actor  in  Henry  Vlll-th's  time^  and  a  William  Sly,  a  performer 
in  the  poet's  own  plays,  of  whom  there  is  a  contemporary 
head  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  Unless  therefore  the  poet 
had  a  hand  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  present  drama,  he 
was  not  primarily  responsible  for  the  freedom ;  but  be  can 
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hardly  have  had  anything  to  do  with  so  crude  a  piece  of 
work»  which  wa^  perhaps  i^ugg^ested  by  the  story  of  the  Wife 
Lapped  in  Moreh  Skin.  There  was  in  1612  a  Clement  Sly, 
who  Is  described  as  a  fencer  and  a  gallant  of  London.  He 
closeil  his  caiver  at  that  date  on  the  scafTuld.  But  for  the 
naime  itself  Shakespear  had  not  to  go  beyond  Stratford,  If 
the  poet  and  Sly  the  fencer  ever  saw  each  other,  he  is  more 
likely  to  have  acquired  technical  terms  from  him  or  some 
other  practical  source  than  from  an  obscure  Italian  treatise 
of  1610,  to  which  some  of  the  critics  refer  us.  Tarlton  was 
a  master  of  fence ;  but  in  this  respect  he  cannot  be  thought 
to  have  been  of  service. 

In  the  Tempest  he  makes  the  coarse  vixen  in  the  song  of 
Stephaiio  bear  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  the  former  play, 
adopting^  to  ho  sure,  that  bestowed  un  her  in  the  foundation- 
piece  of  1594-,  as  though  it  was  associated  in  his  mind  with. 
Uuamiable  qualities.  I  have  speculated,  whether  this  feeling 
had  any  reference  to  his  siater-in-Iaw  Catherine  Hathaway; 
but  in  l594i  a  ballad,  no  longer  known,  was  printed  under 
the  title  of  Ute  Coolhig  of  Curst  Kak;  it  was  possibly 
founded  on  the  piece  just  then  in  course  of  exhibition. 

It  has  been  elseMhere  indicated  that  Roseucranti  and 
Guildensternj  two  of  the  drainaiii  perMUCE  in  Hatnkt,  were 
not  merely  names  of  actual  persons,  but  of  pei'sons  living  in 
Denmark  at  the  time,  to  whom,  among  others,  the  edition 
of  Tycho  Brahe's  Astrotiomy^  1602,  is  in  a  sense  inscribed. 
The  poet  can  scarcely  have  possessed  or  studied  the  volume  ; 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  saw  it  in  the  hands  of 
some  one,  or  had  its  immediate  bearing  on  the  work  in 
hand  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  vocabulary  found  in  the  interlude,  which  makes  part 
of  A  M'ldMimmer  Nights  Dreant — Pease-blossom,  Moth,  Cob- 
web,^  Mustard -seed,  Squashy  and  Peascod,  strikes  us  as  fan- 
tastic and  improbable  enough ;  and  so  it  was  intended, 
no  doubt,  by  the  poet.  Yet  tliere  is  no  limit  to  the  odd 
patronymics  encomitered  in  various  records,  and  lately  I  met 
with  William  Pescod,  a  book -co  Hector  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  with  an  ex-libris.  Shakespear  did  not  foresee  this 
promotion. 

Then,  again,  the  peculiar  name  of  Gobbo  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  makes  one  speculate  whence  Shakespear  received  it. 
Giovanni  Gobbo  was  a  Venetian  courier  in  the  service  of  the 
Republic  about  1517»  and  frequently  brought  despatches  to 
the  embassy  in  London ;  and  the  family  or  name  survived 
at  Venice  down  to  1S46  in  the  person  of  Angelo  de''  Gobbi, 
a  clown. 

The  examples  of  critical  indecorum  and  unfitness  are  not 
restricted  to  the  comic  parts  or  to  the  less  mature  effort*, 
for,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  fascinating  conception  of 
Ariel  in  the  Tempest  presents,  on  closer  scrutiny,  a  serious 
want  of  homogeneity.  Sut-h  a  charge  demands  j  ustification ; 
and  it  is  not  difficuSt  to  offer  it ;  nor  in  a  minor  degree  to 
do  so  in  respect  to  Puck,  who  is  the  corresponding  char- 
acter in  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  Both  creations  are 
spiritual  and  superhuman ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  incon- 
sistency and  contradiction  lie,  partly  because  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  such  properties  there  must  always,  be  a  diflicultv  in 
fixing  a  limit  and  a  need  to  be  perpetually  on  one's  guard 
against  the  iucongruous.  I  suppose  Fuck  to  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Robin  Goodfellow  of  prose  fiction,  a  spirit 
which,  under  different  names^  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  European  folk-lore.  In  Act  ii.,  Sc.  1,  of  ji  Midmmmer 
NighCs  Dream,  and  within  a  few  lines,  the  poet  apjiears  to 
portray  a  character  out  of  harmony  with  itself;  for  he 
makes  Oberon,  addressing  Puck,  to  aay ; — 

"  That  very  time  1  saw,  but  thou  could' at  not. 
Flying  between  the  coltl  moon  and  the  earth—" 

Yetj  just  beneath,  we  have  : — 

"  Puck :  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  miautea." 

Where  the  time  is  a  figure  of  speech,  as  forty  seconds, 
or  four,  would  be  equally  appropriate  and  credible.     The 
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(leliinitation  of  time  strikes  one  as  unhappy,  unless  we  are  to 
credit  the  poet  with  a  forestalment  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
Then,  againn.  where  Puck  reappeai's,  having  procured  tlie 
narcotic  juice,  he  cannot  at  firat  find  the  object  of  hia  quest; 
and  a  little  further,  where  Oberon  comes  on,  and  to  him 
Tuck,  the  former  has  to  be  advised  what  has  occurred.  Puck 
farther  commits  a  mistake  by  applying  the  juice  to  the 
wrong  person.  We  have  to  be  careful  when  we  play  with 
edged  tools. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Tempest  and  consider  the  part  of 
Ariel,  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  and  Ariel  is  as  superior  to 
Puck  as  the  Tempent  itself  is  to  the  Mid-m^miicr  Night''if 
Dnam.  He  realizes  in  an  immeasurably  higher  degi-ee  our 
ideal  of  a  spirit,  incorporeal,  invi.sible,  omnipotent:  yet  he 
is  represented  as  having  been  a  captive  and  a  thrall  under 
the  dominion  of  a  witch,  whom  Prosj>ero  reduced  to  submis- 
sion; and  the  sole  evidence  of  the  source  of  the  latter'a 
power  consists  of  his  possession  of  a  book  and  a  stafF. 
He  is  realisied  to  us  as  a  deposed  Italian  Prince,  who  has 
presumably  studied  in  earlier  life  and  during  his  tenure 
of  authority  the  magical  art,  which  enables  him  to  win 
the  island  from  a  potent  necromancer,  Sycorax,  mother  of 
Caliban,  to  liberate  Ariel,  whom  he  makes  his  instrument, 
and  to  convert  Caliban  into  a  serf.  The  latter  is  depicted 
as  a  mere  clown,  destitute  of  the  maternal  gifts,  yet  sensible 
of  the  wrong  which  he  has  suffered,  and  appealing  to  a  deity 
of  his  own  for  redress  and  protection. 

But  the  key  to  the  control,  first  of  Sycorax,  and  then  of 
Prospero,  over  Ariel  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  fully  forth- 
coming. The  power  of  this  spirit  is  more  conspicuous  in 
some  ways  than  that  of  Ms  masterj  yet  be  is  successively 
betrayed  into  servitude  by  a  witch  and  an  unprofessional 
student  of  the  occult  sciences;  and  the  superhuman  faculty 
of  the  latter  seems  to  be  mainly  limited  to  the  command  of 
the  services  of  a  spirit,  who  is  lord  of  all  save  his  own  free- 
dom. In  his  conception  of  Ariel,  Shakespear  recollected 
Puck ;  and  the  mightier  fairy  combines,  as  we  perceive,  some 
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of  tbe  qualifications  of  Robin  Goodfellow  or  Brownie.  WTiwe 
all  is  imaginary,  the  licence  is  incite  ;  but  it  must  be  nioel)' 
adjusted,  and  the  very  luxuriance  of  the  author''s  fancy  baa 
led  him  here  and  there  into  discrepancies.  Of  these  not  the 
least  serious  is  that  in  the  scene,  where  he  makes  this  spirit 
play  on  a  tabor  and  pipe,  unless  we  are  to  conclude,  that 
Ariel  created  a  sound  resembling  those  instruments.  The 
inconsistency,  however,  is  not  limited  to  a  single  passage,  for 
in  another  place  Ariel  helps  to  attire  Prospero.  These  coo- 
trftdictions  arc  not  uufrequent  in  Oriental  literature ;  in  the 
AToinan  N'tgkts  the  Ifritah  is  delivered  from  a  mightier 
power  by  a  mortal,  to  whom  she  dedicates  her  services 
thenceforth^  and  she  farther  announces  to  the  Caliph  that 
she  is  a  Moslem.^ 

The  presentation  of  Ariel  in  the  song,  **  >V}iere  the  bee 
siicksj  there  lurk  l^  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
notion^  which  the  poet  elsewhere  gives  us,  of  the  nature 
either  of  Puck  or  of  Ariel.  A  spirit  may  have  no  dimen- 
sions ;  we  have  no  warrant  for  defining  its  aspect  or  com- 
pass;  but  it  must  be  affirmed  and  allowed  that  we  have 
before  ua  in  the  two  plays  pieces  of  mythological  invention 
irreconcilable  with  each  other.  Even  the  most  palpable 
fable  or  fiction  has  to  shew  an  oneness. 

In  Oriental  fiction,  where  the  operations  of  Nature  are 
suspended  with  Oriental  despotism,  these  matters  are  better 
managed;  the  transformation  or  transition  is  instantaneous: 
the  illusion  is  absolute  ;  and  so  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  Teutonic  folk-lore.  For  a  magician  or  necromancer 
there  is  neither  time  nor  space  ;  it  is  pure  volition. 

His  ctebt  to  anterior  or  contemporary  literature  for  his 
fairy  mythology  does  not  appear  to  exceed  the  barest  hints, 
and  A  Midsummer  Nighl'^s  Dream,  so  dependent  on  this 
feature,  betrays  slight  traces  indeed  of  direct  external  assist- 
ance, although  the  influence  of  Lyly  has  been  put  forward 
with  some  show  of  reason^  The  burlesque  performance,  to 
which  the  interlude  amounts,  was  perhaps  .suggested  by  a 
1  Ed.  18^  i.  163, 
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poem  OD  the  same  subject  from  the  pen  of  Dunstan  Gate, 
ready  for  the  press  hi  1596,  and  not  improbably  printed,  yet 
not  at  present  known  in  so  early  an  issue ;  and  this  might  tend 
to  fix  the  production  of  the  drama  between  that  date  and 
1600j  when  it  appeared  in  type. 

The  monograph  of  Chappell  on  the  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time  touches  our  subject  at  maay  points,  particularly  in 
reajwct  to  the  display  of  acquaintance  with  musical  termin- 
ology in  the  7\co  GtmtM'tncn  of  ViTona.  But  singing,  accom- 
panied by  instrumental  harmony  or  otherwise,  was  universal 
during  the  reigns  of  Ktizabeth  and  her  successor,  as  we  know 
that  it  once  more  became  under  Charles  IL  There  Shake- 
spear  could  work  ad  vix'um,  and  might  have  under  hia  obser- 
vation day  by  day  the  means  of  elaborating  and  verifying 
his  descriptions.  Nor  where  he  painted  foreign  scenes  and 
allusions  of  such  a  class,  was  he  so  prone  to  misdirection, 
since  so  many  of  the  composers  and  musicians  in  England  in 
his  day  were  either  Frenchmen  or  Italians,  or  countrymen 
who  had  acquired  part  of  their  education  abroad,  or,  again, 
like  the  author  of  the  pQJyoJhhn,  a  Warwickshire  man, 
prided  themselves  on  the  wide  scope  of  their  culture.  Here, 
too,  we  have  to  presume  verbal  communication,  for  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  absolute  evidence  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Shakespear  with  the  composers  of  his  age,  immensely 
probable  as  it  may  seem,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  his  acquaint- 
ance even  with  Henry  Walker  of  Blackfriars,  the  vendor  of 
the  premises  there  to  him,  and  described  as  a  Miustrel^^  till 
1613. 

There  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  origin 
or  soiu'ce  of  many  of  those  whimsical  snatches  and  fragments 
which  the  poet^  apart  from  complete  songs  or  baUads,  has 
introduced  into  his  plays ;  and  the  reason  for  the  difficulty 
and  obscurity  may  be  the  natural  fate  of  all  such  ephe- 
merides,  more  especially,  when  they  were  not  committed  to 

'  That  IB,  I  presncie,  a  member  of  the  Mmatrols'  or  MusiciaDB  Gild, 
existing  in  U72~3,  and  reincorpoiBbed  id  1604,  It  was  a  f>oof  frat^rniky  ; 
bok  Walker  seems  to  bave  been  a  mat]  of  some  substance. 
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type  or  even  to  writing.  "  King  Stephen  wag  a  noble  peer»'' 
"Then  lip  he  f  ose,"  and  a  few  otherSj  strike  one  aa  having 
been  playful  inventions  of  the  dramatist.  But  it  is  truly 
hazardous  to  venture  on  any  concluaion.  ChappeU's  list  of 
tunes  and  airs,  though  very  copious,  is  still  imperfect  enougbj 
and  hundreds  of  these  popular  jingles  have  doubtless  perished 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them.  The  same  thing  i& 
happening  under  our  own  eyes.  It  strikes  one  as  being  a 
circumstance  not  quite  without  its  significance,  in  respect  to 
the  Stephen  fragment,  that  in  1660  the  History  of  King 
Stephen^  by  William  Shakespear,  was  registered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  Of  its  character,  as  it  is  so  far  unregained,  one  can 
say  nothing,  and  the  attribution  may  have  been  erroneous. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  a  whole,  it  was  superior  to  the 
Eample  in  Hamht^  if  that  belonged  to  it. 

The  bridal  revrWe  matin,  in  Cymheline^  or  what  appears 
to  be  so  intended,  "Hark!  hark!  the  lark — "  was  one  of 
a  body  of  compositions  of  the  same  cIeiss,  of  which  the 
Stationers'  Register  preserves  a  record,  the  actual  texts  not 
having  survived.^ 

As  a  partial  clue  to  this  minor  detail,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  RiinbaultV 
Little  Book  of  Son^s  and  liallads,  1851.  There  we  may 
observe  among  the  varied  contents  several  quaint  and 
scrappy  compositions,  some  taken  frum  old  music-books, 
and  akin  to  those  hi  the  pages  of  Shakespear,  to  which  I  am 
immediately  alluding. 

The  art  of  song-writing,  both  original  and  adapted,  was 
of  very  ancient  growth  and  of  very  extensive  development, 
even  before  the  idea  of  introducing  lyrical  productions  into 
plays  had  arisen  in  i^ngland.  The  celebrated  cuuiposition 
in  Gammer  Gurton's  Nc^die^  "  Back  and  side  go  bare — ""  seems 
to  have  been  taken  up  by  the  writer  into  his  text,  for  it 
exists  in  &  MS.  older  even  than  the  reputed  date  of  the 
play  (1566),  and  probably  a  considerable  proportion  of  this 

'  More  Qa  tbia  sDbJL>ot  mRijr  be  &eet]  ia  my  F^itht  and  Fotl^ttre,  19U5, 
p.  451. 
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feature  in  works  for  the  stage  was  derived  from  manuscript, 
printed,  or  oral  sources,  some  no  loiiger  tmt'eable.  Shake- 
sjiear,  in  common  witli  his  fellow-playwrighta,  was  not  unapt 
to  appropriate  what  he  found  suitable  to  his  purpose  in  this 
as  in  other  nays,  although  thei'e  are  a  few  instances,  where 
independent  parentage  cannot  so  fai'  be  established,  and 
where  the  signal  merit  favours  one  conL-lusion,  llie  songa 
in  Ralph  Roixtcr  Dohter  have  much  the  air  of  having  bcea 
Udall's  own  invention. 

Shakespear,  more  especially  when  he  had  acquired  a 
substantial  stake  in  the  theatres,  to  which  he  attached 
himself,  was  obliged  to  keep  a  side-look  to  the  galleries; 
and  hence  arise  these  ad  copinndum  features  even  in  hia 
ripest  work,  proving  his  sense  of  a  need  fur  reaching  the 
less  critical  portion  of  the  audience.  Otherwise  it  would 
he  inconceivable  that  in  OtheUo  he  could  deem  it  expedient 
to  insert  iiuch  grossly  incongnjou&  fragments  as  are  put 
into  tlie  mouth  of  lago^  and  in  tlie  Tempest^  composed 
even  Jater- — about  1612-13 — there  are  vestiges  of  the  same 
leaven  explainable  and  justifiable  only  on  the  same  ground. 

That  Shake.spear  lent  himself  to  the  popular  appetite 
for  the  humorous  element,  even  when  it  was  inappropriate, 
we  have  no  need  to  feel  surprize;  hut  he  nmkea  noble 
amends  by  giving  us  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  capti- 
vating lyrics  in  the  language,  melodious  productions  which 
we  may  be  sure  charmed  Elizabethan  audiences  at  least 
as  intensely  as  they  do  us  in  the  hook  at  the  present  hour. 
The  first  song  of  Autolycus  in  the  Wmter^t  Taie:  "When 
daffodils  begin  to  peer,""  is  on  the  exact  lines  of  some  which 
occur  in  Eiiglands  Hdkon.,  1600 — a  volume  of  the  highest 
interest,  probably  superintended  by  Anthony  Babington  of 
Warrington,  who  has  an  introductory  sonnet,  and  in  which 
I  am  disposed  to  recognize  the  poet  as  more  than  a  con- 
tributor ;  and  in  the  structure  of  the  dainty  little  composi- 
tion, with  which  Turffih  Night  concludes.  Me  are  reminded 
of  one  or  two  of  the  roundelays  in  the  same  pure  and 
fragrant  miscellany. 
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As  I  have  referred  to  Dr.  Rimbault  and  Mr.  C3iappdl 
for  the  mosical  side  of  thii  question,  I  may  permit  myidf 
to  take  a  similar  course  in  r^ard  to  Dancing  and  its  inci- 
dence to  the  m<mc^mph  by  Mr.  Elson,  1901.  The  remarics, 
which  I  have  Tentured  to  o&r  on  the  nniversality  d  the 
taste  for  Music,  are  scarcely  less  applicable  to  the  cognate 
accomplishment,  and  I  would  also  submit  that  here,  too, 
personal  intercourse  with  teadiers  and  Muateors,  many  or 
most  of  whom  would  be  in  touch  with  the  theatres,  ntrsirtfd 
the  poet  in  becoming  a  master  of  terpsichorean  lore. 
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Thb  tables  of  contents,  of  the  successive  etlilioTis  of  the  pliiys 
are  calculated  to  alTord  a  n)is.leudiiig  idea  of  the  actual  sequence 
and  of  the  varied  circcimatuiicesj  which  led  to  tlie  choice  of 
themes  or  topics.  The  apprenticeship  of  the  poet  to  the 
service  of  the  theatre  was  occupied  by  a  progressively  influential 
and  perceptible  hand  in  the  revision  or  recwst  of  a  considerable 
body  of  extant  production  belonj^iiig  to  a  dramatic  school, 
which  succeeded  to  that  in  vogue  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
Tiidars,  and  sought  to  substitute  for  the  Latin  academic  piece 
and  the  religious  drama  or  low  comic  interlude  in  the  ver- 
nacular the  coarse  melodrama.  Shakespenr  did  not  stand  alone 
at  the  outset  as  an  ini|jrover  of  the  stage;  Marlowe,  Greene, 
and  PeelCr  did  their  part;  but  they  did  not,  &o  fur  as  we  know, 
traverse  to  anv  extent  the  rather  large  historical  scries,  which 
constituted  and  should  be  ranked  as  Shakespear's  dramatic 
juvetiiti/i,  not  as  they  appear  in  the  fotio  of  I6SS,  but  in  their 
original  stage  or  stages  of  recension,  and  to  the  two-part 
Henri/  /f.  the  Meny  tVivar  of  H'mdior  is  regardable  as  a 
special  corollary.  The  order  of  succession  is  to  some  extent 
correlative  with  the  literary  costume  and  atmosphere,  which 
were  governed  by  the  time  of  life  and  the  growth  of  observation 
and  experience,  The  dramatic  series  has  the  appearance  of 
falling  automatically,  so  to  speak,  into  their  places,  and  in  a 
large  measure  indicate  consecutive  suggestion.  Setting  aside 
the  folio  of  1G23,  we  first  get  the  Historical  Scries,  including 
Tiittf  Artdronicuj,  but  not  Henry  I'll/,  (which  stands  on  special 
ground);  secondly,  the  plays  founded  on  Italian  plots,  starting 
with  the  Ttifo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  intermittently  ending 
with  Oifiello  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  concurrently  the  composi- 
tions on  Roman  history  due  lo  the  study  of  North's  Plutarch. 


Suakesteab:  Tite  Max  avd  his  W'okk 

Thi^  ttnc  is  tbe  Msiei  erf  cosMdies,  bcpani^  with  Lste'i 
Lmkm^s  Lw^f  alteraaUog  with  tngcdxs,  botk  based  cm  toj 
4eB4er  ^itmu]  fewndatWuin,  ^od  indebted  for  Uketr  exeeDeaee 
sad  pa^kaacBt  vmlae  to  ariginal  treat^iexi  L 

The  tamiem.fKmmrj  texts  mre  diadfiable  into  three  diriBOHB : 
Ac  ijBiiha  prmted  vitbcnt  the  aatluir'ft  mocarrcDcg.  mad  left 
Xhmc  wmaim^  pcntcd,  *nd  inbfieqnentlj  avre  «r 
I  coneeted  lij  li^  ;  aad  waA  as,  iMving  r«i*£iTed  Ins  Itfcst 
rmfwtOTM  aiMl  *^'»t—  fiist  atyeanjJ  in  tbc  fabo  of  l62S. 
A  TaUc  of  Uk  PI^TSy  vluch  mmy  be  appiaumatcly  eeercct, 


TvCh  Ja^nHicn.— ai^btlj  toschcd  bj  Shalcespeu-.      Piittted  in 

Eii^iih  Hktoraeal  PUjs:  John  to  Richutl  III.  Incladh^  lh« 
JZfl^  »f  Edmmrd  lll^  pvmted  in  1396.  This,  m  comnwo 
with  the  r^  of  the  aaies,  wm  mcrrly  revised  by  the  poet, 
and  certun  «ddidom  uitmduced.  King  JqJim  Is  mcplioned 
hf  Ueres  in  I59S  as  Shake^iear's.  I'be  dramatist  did  not 
see  macb  vortb  adopting  in  the  nKigfa  prior  di^ma  of 
159U 

Bimmh  FUfv  Written  between  1594  and  ]60&  Aidamg  m^ 
Oeapfllra  fonns  a  teqael  to  Jmtimt  Cxtar,  The  fbnncr  was 
litwied  tm  the  pres&,  Maj  20,  160S.  Conofoms  appears 
to  hav«  been  in  hand  in  the  same  ycar^  wbile  he  bad  at 
all  erents  the  pUn  of  Macieti  beCore  him.  But  none  of 
tfaia  gnmpv  except  Titia  Andrtmiemt,  which  appeared  in 
159^  BBd  merelv  received  some  ameodments  (naa  Shake- 
cpear.  was  prinled  at  the  time. 

TcHoa  of  Al^tmt. — One  of  the  composite  pUjs,  perhaps  the  last 
of  the  seriesL 

T%t  To*  Gorffaow  of  reroMo. — We  notice  here  the  buoyaocy  of 
CBcfy  Mitfaonfaip  90  conspicuous  in  Lott's  Labor  m  Lott^ 

Tke  Cfmt^  vf  Errart, — On]/  part-written  by  Sbakespear. 

LoM*s  Labor  a  Lad,  1 598. — Written  just  before  Christmas,  1 3yT. 
Lam'*  LaJT  W<m,  or  Mmck  Ado  about  XoUting.  — Kot  printed 

tOI  IGOO^  but  ntcnbooed  by  Meres  in  159S. 
Jtts  W^tUl  Emdi  WdL 
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Mercfuint  of  Venice. — Licensed  in  1599, 

A  MidtummcT  NigfU's  Dream. — ^Writteu,  as  the  Merry  Wives  to 
Bome  extent  was^  with  the  dramas  of  Lyly  hi  his  mind's 
eye. 

The  Merry  t^ivu  of  TVindsoT, — This  piny  carried  on  the  comic 
treatment  of  some  of  the  historical  pieces,  wh«re  FalstaS* 
Was  introduced,  and  at  tlie  same  time  brought  bsck  to 
some  CKtent  the  fairies  of  A  Midaamtner  Xighl's  Dream, 

At  Yaa  IJke  It, — Licenced  in  IGOO. 

Hamlet. — Founded,  it  is  to  be  presumed  rather  than  affirmed, 
on  an  antecedent  drama,  of  whicli  tliere  are  casual  frag- 
mecitary  vestiges,  perhaps  on  more  than  one,  and  on  oral 
information.  The  topic  was  recommended  by  the  Danish 
marriage  of  J&xnes  VI. 

The  poet  is  here  profonnder,  more  sententious,  more  cyni- 
cal, less  florid  and  fantastic  in  his  diction,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  picturesque  and  imaginative  in  a  poetical  sense. 

TiPfifih  \ig/iC,  1602.— Written  for  the  Middle  Temple,  and  first 
performed  there.  An  adaptation  seems  to  have  heen 
exhibited  at  Court  early  in  lG23.  First  printed  in  that 
year  in  the  Folio. 

OthtUo. — A  survival  of  the  once  rather  cruc^iail  question  of  the 
contrast  of  colour,  of  which  we  see  so  much  made  in  the 
Sonnets  and  elsewhere.  The  play  was  presented  in  ifit)*, 
and  preceded  Jonson's  Masques  of  Blachiest  and  Beauty  and 
the  publication  of  Shakeispear's  Sonnets,  where  the  physio- 
logical problem  is  discussed. 

Measure  for  Measure. — Acted  at  Whitehall  in  l604. 

Lear. — Presented  by  the  Globe  company  at  Whitehall  on  St< 
Stephen's  night,  I606, 

Tamng  of  the  .S7*r<f)y.— Licensed  in  ifiO".  First  printed  in  l633. 
Shakespear  found  the  name  Sly  in  the  poor  parent-play 
of  1594. 
Yorkshire  Tragedi/.-^}  think  it  pTobaWe  that  this  may  have 
pfoceededj.  as  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  has  contended^  from  the 
pen  of  George  Wilkins,  and  may  possibly  have  been  left  by 
him  unfinished,  and  received  a  few  touches  from  Shnkespear, 
who  was  then  still  residing  in  London.  Wilkins  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1608. 
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TroSta  ^  "  iimia — ^FriBted  is  l€09. 

iVraeis.  —  liftiw  ■till  br  Shifcetpeg.     Titcre  h  a  sliglit  hint 

of  Ac  eogaoMnal  Athciriaa  sod  cf  a  rrferenec  to  Korth's 

FlotazcSiL     Twice  pnnted  in  l609- 

UmittL^An  <f*iiMi.  of  the  Seotiih  ififwiiiu.      See  .Vote 

jMa^  md  Cl\vf^\  ■.— I  yrmfd  in  Mst,  iG03. 

J  ir^rfcr's  TmU. — Otbervne  kwmn  as  A  WimUr  SigitM  f'uiom 

m  eootndistiBetian  to  A   Ifirfiiwwn    A^pik'*  Dream.     The 

|]iaT  is  attiifantabfe  to  I6IO.     It  bean  internal  eridence  al 

later  vork  than  the  |»wiiietion  jnst  "— ™^ 
Tke  TiMjiiK — Fiist  printed  in  lG23. 
Htary  FIIi.—Tint.  printed  in  l6i3.     Moeh  of  it  is  hj  another 

hand,  poanblT  moie  than  me. 
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NOTES 

The  subjoined  illiiatratioiia  and  su^eattons  are  merely 
olTered  aa  occasional  and  incidental  memocouda. 


I.  PERSONAL  HISTORY 

P,  7-  Local  graTuvjar-BPhool. — In  t^e  jVferry  H'ttva  of  JVindsoTy  iv,, 
Uie  sc^nti  between  Sir  IJugh  Kvang  &nd  Willkm  Pa^  reada  much  lilci; 
a  recollection  of  Stratford  scliool.  The  Chrifttian  name  given  to  j'Odiig 
Foge  is  itself  n  point,  IMd  Mr.  Acton  or  i\i.  Roche  address  him  as 
Sbakeepear  or  na  WilHatn  1  >Fr.  Jenkins  was  a  little  afttr  hia  time  aa 
a  pupil ;  but  Ue  may  have  iininediately  suggested  the  WeUh  jargon. 

P.  12.  Plaet  of  iihakesjKar's  mnrriaf}e.  —  In  Halliwell  -  Phillippa'a 
OitiUina,  lBt)6,  ii,  S64,  he  discredit  the  traditional  hearsay  etoanating 
from  an  unnauLed  old  kdy,  who  had  heard  in  h^r  childhood,  and 
informed  eonie  uae  in  ISHZ^  that  the  poet  and  his  wife  were  united  at 
LuddiDglon  on  the  Avon,  at  tbut  time  a  cha]ielr}\  But  the  chapel  and 
i\A  register  have  long  disappeared. 

P.  14.  ]^sa)lleeiiont  of  dmMtticincider^. — See  Notes  to  7ife{|'M,A'i'j'i(, 
ii.  1  wyVo. 

P,  19.  TravdHnn  ratij?r,— St*  HBlliwen-PhiI15[ipg,  FwtC*  of  SItnhs- 
mmtr't  Coinpatiy  of  Adors  to  the  Citiei  and  Toictia  of  Kitglamt,  8",  1887. 
The  visits  were  paid  between  1697  and  1613,  and  eitetided  over  Kent, 
StiBseXj  E*«ex  (Saffron  Walden),  Somersetahire,  DevfjiiBhire,  Leicajater- 
&hire,  Wiltshire,  Warwickshire,  Oifordehire,  and  Shropshire.  The 
jioet  did  not  necesBarily  form  part  of  the  cast  in  all  these  excursiotift, 
probably  in  none  of  the  lat^r  ones. 

P,  aa  The  CUf»  of  Dover.— Th&  fourth  act  of  TTi*  Sec&nd  Pnrl  of 
Htnry  VL  opens  in  Kent,  on  the  aeashore  near  Bover,  a  pos&ible 
recullection  of  the  visit  to  that  port  in  1&9T. 

Pp.  36-7.  Shaiatijifnt  a*  an  acter — It  has  tjeen  stated  that  the  poet 
includeil  in  hie  liet  of  imperaonations  tliat  of  gejanue  in  Jons^>n's  play 
of  that  name,  produced  in  1603,  which  involved  Jon^on  in  trouble,  and 
in  which,  cunuuely  enough,  there  had  been  a  second  hand,  perhaps 
Chapman.  Bnl  a  pt^ru&iil  of  the  drama,  apart  Irom  any  supposed 
pohtical  reElectionB,  leav&s  &  ecnse  ol  level  dulne&a  ou  the  mind — at 
least  ou  mine,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Shakespcar  was  unlucky 
in  his  choice  or  acceiil-ancc  of  part'<,  ana  muet  have  viewed  uith  relief 
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the  scTerance  of  hi?  conoection  with  a  side  of  the  pursoit  ill-suited  to 
his  bent.  In  JonBon's  two  productions,  wliere  tis  friend  Wiis  in  the 
cast,  there  IB,  as  Shakespear  may  have  Weil  felt,  an  absence  of  spring, 
lubtletj?,  and  brilliance. 

I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  curioua  anecdotfl  respecting  the  poet 
and  the  queen  printed  in  Shaiefptar'a  Library,  187&,  Part  2,  i  400-1; 
Lut  it  has  much  the  air  of  a  bai  trcmaia. 

P.  78.  PiJced  sAo&i. — See  my  Livtry  Gjmjwmieji,  ISflS,  p.  455,  for  a 
very  cnrioui  extract  from  Stow  on  thia  subjecL 

P.  95.  Aulcffraphtc  remaiTU.  —  The  Marlowes  of  Canterbury,  who 

appear  to  have  occupied  a  BomewhHt  parallel  social  and  educatiomU 
position  to  the  Shaftegpears,  also  employed  a  mark.  See  Ingram, 
ChriitophtT  Afaripice  awd  hU  Aaacciat^,  1904,  pp.  266'&. 

P.  98.  Signature  of  the  poet  in  Flma^t  Montaigne. — While  Sir  F. 
Madden  in  his  pamphlet,  I8;}8,  Improperly  completed  the  IV  of  the 
Ghristiun  name,  which  in  the  original  is  faulty,  in  a  facBimile  pre- 
fixed to  Dyce^si  SbaVespear,  1676,  the  eigniCicaat  and  material  marks 
in  the  folda  of  the  Ba.me  letter  are  Eiippreseed, 

P.  106-^Br.  Yoiuig,  Bialiop  of  EocliMbet,  ccems  to  have  appointed 
Spenser  liia  secretary  immediately  on  hia  election  to  the  see,  to  which 
he  waa  nominated  only  31  Jan.  1577-8. 

P.  129. — Thomas  Greene  tlie  so-called  coiigin.  Tliere  ia  an  iltuatra- 
tton  of  the  lax  way  in  which  tbie  term  was  formerly  ueed,  in  Muck  Ado 
about  -Nothing,  ii  I : — 

"  Leon.    Conein,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 
Bml.    1  hare  a  good  eye,  nncle  j  I  can  eee  a  ohurch  by  dayli({ht," 

Pp.  133-4.  Eicheird  III.  and  jGtirfitttjfr. ^Exactly  tlie  «ame  tbipg  ia 
related  in  a  recent  Life  of  the  f&mous  einger  G&rcia  in  reference  la  one 
of  his  distinpiiiahed  pupils.  But  see  p.  301  for  the  habitual  identifira- 
tion  by  femalG  spectators  of  the  performera  with  the  individuala.  This 
surrcjider  of  peraonality  ia  true  art ;  the  converse  is  more  familiar. 

P.  137.  Tarlton. — In  Pi^fjes  Cmanto,  164S,  the  popular  rhyme  ;^ 
"  The  King  of  France  went  up  the  hiU^  " 

of  which  tliere  are  varying  versions,  ie  described  as  "Old  TiwTton'B 
Bonff.''  One  Oliver  Pypee  published  in  1589  a  tract,  containinjj 
meditations  on  the  Spaniau  Armada ;  if  the  title  of  tlie  tract  above- 
cited  intends  the  same  person,  he  was  Tarlton'B  contemporary. 

TarUon'i  own  iicvii/.— Agreeably  to   the   Hgratimi  aphoriara, 

it  wfLS  also  the  late  Mr.  Toole's.  I  have  teen  him  eiog  a  hutnoroui 
Bong  on  the  stage  with  the  oatenaihle  copy  held  before  him,  and  at  the 
conclusii^n  he  turned  tlie  paper  round  to  the  liouae,  and  it  exhibited 
only  a  caricaCare. 

P.  141.  Robert  Uownnnf.— See  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
fiiendship  with  Sir  John  Suckling  thf  poet  in  my  edition  of  Suckling, 
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1892;,  xxxiv.-v.  Through  sacli  a  channel  the  laLLcr  uiaj  1i.iivii:  derived 
some  particulare  of  ShakeBpear,  for  whom  be  tnlertiijinfd  a  great. 
adroirgtioQ.  In  a  fiili-lungth  portrait  by  Vandyke,  formerly  in  the 
poeseesion  of  the  fniuily,  he  19  representBd  holding  a  Copy  of  i^hake- 
apear'a  Works.  TMa  pictura  was  seen  hy  Aubrpy  at  Suckling's  ^istpr 
Lady  Southcotfs  house  in  Blshopsgate  Street.  It  is  the  one  engraved 
hy  Vertue. 

Suckling  marked  his.  respect  fur  Shakeapear  iti  a  rather  odd  way  by 
WTitins  sotue  ftitpplf  tiieiitary  Btaiiwia  to  Lwrece. 

P.  144.  Head  0/  the  Di'njrtdtM.f.^Tlie  portrait^  presumably  alra  by 
Diirlia^^fi,  eihtbitiiig  the  poet  m  hia  last  moment?,  has  the  ap^iearance 
of  haTin^  Ixien  exec-utod,  while  the  dying  niaii  was  propped  up  in  bed. 

The  y&nta  painted  on  a  aecoitd  board,  aad  ongiaalJy  gUt,  ar«  aa 
fflllow : — 

*'  How  Bpeake  thalte  Browe  eoc  pensive  yet  eerene 
The  Incidde  Teanj  juele  atartynge  to  thint  i^yiie 
Bost  thou  nowe  dwelle  onne  Kotneo^s  ill  starr'd  love 
Or  doth  the  tortured  Moore  thy  paaaion  move 
None  so.    Alitsce  no  more  Ghall  pliantAiue  creatures 
Adumbrate  cr  enshroude  the  Poetea  Features 
To  realle  Illea  Itys  Frame  nowe  fallea  a  Preyc 
He  feela  ftpproHche  the  Ev'ninge  of  LyJaa  IJaye — 
And  e'er  another  Uawne  arise  to  cheere 
Lyfea  bqsie  Sonijes  may  droppe  poore  Wj]  ShakBpCre 
Sic  cBcinit  Cygnila  AvOniie  et  obiit  S3  Aprilia  1616  ^T  52" 

In  Biirhage's  day  there  were  special  manualB  of  instruct  Ion  in  the  art 
of  engraving  tind  gilding  on  various  s^lbstAnoes  from  1583  oiiwatd. 

P.  146.  Denrth  of  ImrfTaphical  /lariifi'.Jore,  —  The  purely  chshbI  or 
desultory  raaaiier,  in  which  biographical  point*  relative  to  our  early 
writers  arise,  has  been  recently  illustrated  by  the  resemblance  noted 
by  an  Annandale  man  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  Scot  of  thoeo  parts 
in  the  portrait  of  Jonson,  who  "told  Drummoml  of  Hawtbamden  in 
1619  tliat  hia  grandfiither  came  from  Carliale,  and  (he  thought)  pre- 
viously from  Aunandale.  It  were  much  to  be  deaired,  that  we  could 
recover  M>me  more  intimate  traita  of  Shakejt|>ear — his  varied  phasea  of 
expre^iun,  \\\a  speaking  tonea,  hia  gei^ture,  his  features  in  gladne&s  and 
in  sorrow. 

Pp,  IV6j  179.  Ckpham's  JVutm*ft«,  1591, — This  poem  may  have 
BUg^eated  the  very  dull  and  foolbh  Twelfth-Niffht  Merriment  per- 
fortned  in  the  Hall  of  St.  John's  College,.  Oxford,  in  16U2.  Comp.  my 
Manual  of  Old  Plays,  1892,  pp.  89  and  163. 


II.  THE   LYRICAL  WORK 

F.  176.    Vmvs  and  Admi*  and   Archbutup    Whilgift. — There  does 
not  appear  tn  lie  a  copy  of  either  (juarlo,  1593-4,  at  Lambeth,  purai'iant 

to  the  s]iecial  litence,  and  the  question  arises,  whether  the  hc^ntigua 
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cagt  of  tbe  poem  led  qu  ipFpectioa  tiDt  citily  to  tli'^  failure  to  tetain  H 
in  the  Libmry,  but  lo  &  partial  suppression,  eicice  of  the  flj^t  onlv  k 
einglt!  copy  w  traceable  and  of  tlie  a«cond  not  raDre  than  three,  "the 
Liierece  of  1B94  ia  almoet  equally  rare,  only  six  perfect  c-piea  having 
occurred  to  notice.  The  bibliographical  hii^lorv  of  other  ElibLbeth&n 
volumes,  such  as  Chute's  BiaiUy  Dishonoured,  1593,  has  yet  to  be  ascei^ 
taiued,  wheru  not  more  ttian  a  copy  or  two  has  come  dowu  to  us,  i?hiJe 
of  otlLer  booka  or  a  poetical  cbaracte^r  of  the  same  period  chtre  a  a 
fairly  ample  aurvjvaL  Compare  what  I  Luentioii  at  p,  177  of  the 
Eihortly  BUDBequent  action  of  Whitgift  in.  respect  iQ  Other  ^uivocal 
publicatioD9. 

Luertce. — ShakespLar,  in  the  edition  of  this  poem  published  by 
himself  in  15d4,  entitka  it  piinply  Lucrece.  M'liy  do  the  Eiiitora 
preeume  lo  call  it  the  Rape  c/  Lucrcct  ?  InfiutHcient  stress  haa  b«en 
laid  on  the  peculiar  intereat  and  Bi^iEcance  of  the  Argument  prefixed 
to  thiE  wtirk.  It  was  alitioat  c^rtain^y  written  by  Sihakespear  witli  a 
copy  of  North''s  Hutarch  before  hint,  and  it  is  the  j^ole  attempt  on  hii 
part  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  as  well  as  his  only  prose  caaay.  It 
ia  of  course  a  mere  rough  abatract  without  iiny  claim  to  thoughtful 
compo^t-ian. 

Apnrt  from  the  treatmetit  of  the  slory  as  he  found  it  related  in 
hookiB,  the  poet  w&s  apt  to  meet  'nrtt.h  the  name  aa  a  printer's  sign  on 
the  very  iiumorous  publications  of  Thomas  Berchelet  and  Tboraas 
i^irfoot,  Hometimea  accompanied  by  the  woodcut  repreftenciiig  Luerttia 
Romana;  and  thia  miiy  have  operated  aa  a  siijggestion. 

The  story  lingered  fairlr  l^ong  in  the  poet's  memory,  and  in  TtoeljiK 
Night,  written  in  1602,  we  have  the  Lucrf  ce  knife  and  seal  (ii.  5),  as  in 
Macbeth,  ii,  I,  written  juat  about  the  aanie  period,  we  meet  with  a 
Gecond  reference. 

r.  189.  Sense  of  the  prospsef,  tchich  UveU  all  disti7Ktion'.—CoiJ\p.  p,  79, 
The  same  vein  of  tiiought  is  found  iu  Meaeurt  fisr  Meatwre,  iii,  3,  aiid 
in  CjfTfibelitie,  iv.  4. 

P.  S09. — I  might  have  added  the  Smiths  of  Bidhorongh,  Kent 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  publikhed.  in  1606  two  editioDS  of  his  yoiitQg  and 
Uniertaitimeni  into  Rttflviat 

P.  S30,  AVe.^Malonc  cut  Ont  of  5  document  at  Stratfonl  the 
original  signature  of  John  Hall,  Sliakespear's  6on-in.-law,  ami  inserted 
it  ill  hie  CLJpy  of  the  Observatiomf  which  tlid  not  accompany  the  other 
hook!}  to  Oxfurd,    But  it  has  been  since  diftached  and  rcatured. 

P.  S32.  Eickard  Grafton. — It  appears  from  a  comparatively  recent 
montigraph  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Kingdon,  1696,  that  Grafton  and  Thoiuai 
I'oyntz,  Citizens  and  Grocers  of  London,  had  BufTered  loss  and  danger, 
in  toiunion  with  Tyndale,  Coverdale  and  othei^s,  in  their  ejcertions  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Bible  in  English. 

P.  309.  Quarto  playt  at  MancJi^ter. — On  inquiry  of  Mr,  Guppy, 
curator  of  the  John  Rylanda  Library,  that  gentleuian  informe  me  that 
he  is  not  aware  of  any  such  accjuisil^on.     Yet  it  was  £0  report^^ 
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Soraiets.^-l.    ■"From  fairest  ere&lurea  we  deaire  incrp.T«o." 

i>o,  in   the   Epistle   beforu  Greone'^   Menavhon,  \bbit,  Nn^b  calU 

Peele'a  Arraigmnent  of  Purie,  1584,  his  "first  increase,"  i.e.,  cStpring. 

Thia  opening  Iin«  touclies  tLe  voIiiptuouB  side  of  crucltj ;  it  is  one, 

wtticb  KliRkesiteRr  at  thirty-on'O  vrm  mgne  likely  tu  wTit/e  than  Baru- 

field  as  a  youtli  eleven  years  lii»  junior. 

Coinp.  the  cogDHtc  senlimect  in  Situnut  41  : 

"Beauteous  thou  art,  then-fore  to  be  asaaiVd  " — 

And,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ^ame  ardent,  pitiless,  and  almoet 
ItbidianiiD,  passion  lies  at  the.  base  oi  the  Lufrecf,  vre  Wtome  at  liberty 
tu  ascribe  all  three  proiJ:uc:tiQQ^  to  on^  period  and  one  bioa. 

V.    "  Tliose  houTt  that  with  gentle  ■work  did  frame." 
llmtTi  is  a  diaeyllable — hft-wres. 

XXIII.  This,  with  Xoa.  IT,  29  and  &0,  fieemfl  to  form  a  group  of 
connected  iitterancos  &f  a  more  or  leds  realistic  stamp,  a^ijii'oacliiiig 
H-'If-raluation  variou&Ey  couched. 

XXIX.    Coenp.  the  line,  rather  redolent  of  a  specious  humility  : 

"Desiring  thia  man's  art  and  that  man's  acope" — 

with  what  I  say  about  the  poetical  rival  At  pp.  236-7.    And,  Bgaio,  the 
serenade  in  Cyinhelinf^  it.  3,  with  tlie  Unt^  in  the  aatne  staujA: — 

"  Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
Prom  Bullun  earth,  siuga  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  " — 

when  we  have  ibe  primum  slinnen  of  the  production  in  the  play  and 
an  argument  for  the  atithoi-ship  of  the  Songs  by  the  poei. 

XLI,     ".  .  .  .  my  seat  forbear," 

Read  thv  fmt.  The  last  two  lines  'if  ihe  (jiiatoruiiii  are  ob&cnrely 
M  orr]pd,  Qud  scarcely  surrender  to  a  tirst  perusal,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  three  persgns  of  ihe  drama. 

L.    "  How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  my  way  " — 

In  1739  it  wafl  iiaual  for  those  deeiniua  of  travelling  from  Glasgow 
lo  London  to  ride  on  horselack,  and  until  they  reaciied  Grantham, 
there  wna  nu  turopike  ron-d.  The  whole  traffic  pnased  over  a  narrow 
causewar.  Oliver's  Uistortj  of  thi  Holy  Trinity  Uxdld,  SUafard,  1&37| 
p.  46.  ^Kakespear's  sou-in-taw  KaJl  rode  on  hurwlack  lone  diatttncea 
— as  mncb  as  40  miles — to  see  distinguished  patienfa ;  aod  the  poet. 
himself  in  hi?  youth  knew  what  it  wae  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  crotind 
nfoot,  83  he  Bteraa  to  rei;ollect  in  tb^t  little  catcli  in  A  li'intert  Tals^ 
"JoR  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way."  Uid  he  and  his  two  sui-etica 
trudge  io  Ib&i  from  Stratford  to  Worcester  un  that  matrinionial 
crmnd  ? 

CTII.    "And  pence  proclaimg  olii'es  of  endless  ag^" 
Read  :  "  And  peace  proclaima  an  olirt  of  endless  age." 
TikC  text,  Rs  it  stands,  is  neither  sense  nor  metre,  And  the  point 
fvems  to  be  Ihul  the  ntw  Stuart  line  reprcsente  a  perj^clital  olive.     A 
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fiUCfietsiott  oF  olives  would  not  answer  to  tlie  coDt«xt.  In  th«  Cam- 
bridge venea  on  Cromwell,  4",  16S4,  Uie  Protector  i&  deacribed  u 
Oliva.  Pacii. 

CXXVII,  The  undiaiiiplined  and  iraraature  jKiwer  and  tfiMie 
bespeak  eiarly  compoBition  prior  t^i  the  appearance  of  Pembroke  and 
the  Fittona  on  the  scene.  Mary^  Fiitton,  at  all  evtitit^,  was  a  fair 
woman,  and  would  not  answer  to  tUe  dark  kdj,  who  here  and  there 
crosses  the  lituge,  as  it  were,  long  before  Jonsou  thought  of  liia  Mtuqtu 
of  Blackneti. 

CLII.     In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  newjaith  torn, 
I  have  siig^sted  a  slde-louk  here  to  his  own  casu  and  the  foesi- 
bility  of  the  disclosure  about  1596  of  uji  intrigue  in  Hii  abaeoM 
between  his  wife  and  a  third  party,  leading  to  a  permaoent  rupture. 


III.    THE    DRAMATIC    WORK 

ROMAN   OR  CLASSICAL   PLAYS 
<155*-ie08) 

The  InMmiations  by  Jonaon,  and  poesibly  by  others,  of  his  want  of 
scholarships  and  the  appearance  in  1&T9  of  the  English  version  of 
PlutArch'ia  Livta,  were  doubtless  contribu&air  agiincies  in  leading 
Sliakespear  to  turn  hia  attention  to  a  field,  which  he  had  so  far  only 
elightly  touched  in  hia  lyrica  act!  perhaps  in  Ttiiw  Andwniciti.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Plutarch  came  iu  1695  from  the  press  of  his 
friend  and  country  man  Richard  Field,  who  had  puhlishea  the  Vmui 
and  AdvniB  two  yt-are  prior ;  it  ia  impoaaible  to  gay  with  confidence, 
thflt  such  was  the  case  ;  yet  it  is  an  extremely  pkueible  idea  that  the 

Ct,  frequenting  the  shop  at  ofitce  of  Field,  may  have  i^een  there  the 
k,  of  which  he  has  niade  so  free  on  use,  and  even  have  had  an 
early  copy  given  to  him.  Field  brought  out  another  lEiipressioQ  in 
160fi,  which  would  be  q^uite  earl}*  enough  for  the  playa,  and  »e,rii¥r  to 
th^  period,  of  their  composition,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cOtn- 
niercial  dealings  of  the  poet  with  Field  do  not  seem  to  have  extended 
beyond  1^96.  The  point  is,  after  all^  of  the  ellghteat  [MtaBible  conae- 
(j^uence;  but  undue  stress  has  been  laid  on  it  by  one  or  two  Shake- 
spearean students ;  and  1  must  go  ao  far  as  to  plead  (i.)  that  the  use  by 
iShakeapear  of  an  editian  of  the  Livea  printed  in  1612  is  barred  by  the 
generally  admitted  circumstance  that  at  that  date  the  poet  had  com- 
pleted, the  series,  sa  well  a-^  71i4  Tempcti,  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
Ijondou  for  ever  ;  (ii,)  that  he  had  tumed  hia  atteiilion,  at  least  in  an 
editorial  capacity,  to  this  clasa  of  subject — perhaps  aa  early  bs  1503— 4^ 
when  Tii^ts  Avkronictu  came  from  the  press;  and  that' in  Lucrr*, 
1594,  the  Argument  appears,  to  be  derived  from  Pltitart'h,  where  he 
alaogot  the  name  Leon^o  in  Much  Ada  abmH  Nothing;  (lit.)  that  before 
1601  Julius  CteMiT  was  in  hand  ;  and  {iv,)lhat  early  in  1608  ArUrmyand 
CUopatra.  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  while  in  Conotamu  then  is 
the  apparent  chronological  clue  in  the  passage  reminiscent  of  the  death 
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qf  the  Writer's  mother  in  Sejiteinber,  1G08,  There  has  bi&en  a  dispoai- 
tioii  t'K  nnp|io»e  that  Shakespear  iiaed  for  the  la^t  drania  Fulhccke'tt 
Iliatorual  CuUeetiim,  1601.  1  must  tike  Ihis  opportunity  of  noting, 
that  I  see  no  autficient  ground  For  attaching  imporitAnce  to  any  itla- 
tiona  hetween  .Shakeepear  ftU'l  VaittroIli(ir  the  printer  in  Bkikfriaii, 
who  died  earljr  in  1668,  and  wlio-se  diiughter  jnnrri^d  Richard  FieEd. 

Tho  present  series  (including  Timon  of  Athenf)  may  be  rej^rded  &a 
the  earliest  syBletnatii:  and  auetained  att<;mpt  to  place  on  the  English 
Vtage  a  view  of  the  course  of  ancient  hiatoFy  in  a  more  or  leas  popular 
and  attractive  form,  The  iMibeme  was  douhtleia  suggested  in  cliief 
jueaaura  by  the  appearance  of  the  English  Plntarth  and  partly  by 
Certain  less  elahorate  and  less  ifldinicfllly  constructed  pieces  on  ctossical 
themes,  in  the  nature  of  interludes,  which  had  multiplied  during  the 
r«ign  of  Elizabeth. 

TlTDB   AhdHOSTICDS 

It  may  he  ii:Kful  to  state  in  tVspecit  to  tins  dranisi,  firat,  the  knoWTI 
facts;  ftecoDdly,  the  prabitbilities.     The  form«r  are  : — 

1-  That  a  piece  called  Ttim  and  Vtspasian  was  performed  hy  no 
fewer  than  three  cotnpaniea  between  April  U,  1591,  and  January  15, 
1^93-4,  the  name  Ye!>pa?ian  hr^ing  that,  not  of  the.  RoniiLn  einperor, 
hut  of  a  dtamatu  personi,  and  Titus  aipnifying  Titus  Andrr-niciiB. 

S.  That  a  Qentian  version  of  th^  play  app<:ared,  in  which  the  form 
■was  retnin*^. 

3.  That  in  January  or  February^  1593-4^  the  play  was  altered, 
Tihts  An^nminti  substituted  for  TUm  and  the  name  of  Vespasian 
withdniviTj. 

4.  That  on  Febrnnry  6,  1593-4,  the  play,  as  altered,  waa  liten^d 
to  John  Dj^nter  (with  a.  halkd  on  the  subject),  under  the  handa  of 
hqth  the  Wftnlena  and  of  Master  Woodcock  respectively,  aa  "  A  Noble 
Roman  Hiatorye  of  Tytua  Andronicus,"  and  printed  accordingly,  4'', 
LA94,  without  riuy  anClioi'a  name. 

5.  That  it  was  repiibiished  WLlh  immaterial  variaticHis  in  16(J0 
and  IGU. 

6.  That  hetween  1611  and  1623  it  received  the  addition  of  a  new 
scene  (Act  iii.,  Scene  2)  of  a  auspiciouely  i^ihakeapparean  conipleiion, 
apart  from  other  touches  bv  the  aame  tell-tale  hand,  eapL-cially  one  in 
Act  ii.  He  1,  wliere  two  lines  apoketi  by  Demettlus  not  only  recall 
the  forty-firat  Sonnet,  hut  a  passage  in  Henry  VI,,  Part  I,,  Act  V., 
Sc.  3.' 

7.  That  it  wan  fldmitt-ed  into  the  Erst  folio  of  1823,  from  which 
thevo-called  Doubtful  Play&areutberwise  excluded,  as  an  unquestioned 
work  of  the  dramatist. 

8.  That  it  ia  enumerated  hy  Meres  in  1599  among  Shakespear'a 
works. 

9.  That  Edward  Ravenacroft,  a  dramatist  of  the  later  Stuart  era, 
who  altered  the  play  in  1666,  Lad  hean.l  that  it  was  reviMd  hy 
iihakeipear.     He  had  apparently  not  heard  who  wrote  it. 

Tine  probabiMtieii  are  : — 

1.  That  THuf  Andnmicvi  was  not  by  an  author  living*  when  it  waa 

1  fine  bath  printed  rajtra  IQ  ch.  xii. 
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lieeii'Bcd  un(]er  new  auspicca  in  1593^,  and  tbat  Sl^akeapear  bad  eo 
far  no  hand  in  it  bej'ond  an  editorial  r>tie, 

2.  That  it  was  not,  from  its  natursj  an  anonymoua  work  of  Eacon. 

3.  That  Jcinsnn,  when  he  alludes  to  it  in  his  BartKalcmew  J'atV,  first 
act^d  in  1614,  was  xmacquainted  with  the  circumstancee  attend&nt  on 
the  alteratioin  in  the  play,  whea  he  couples  it  with  Kyd'a  Jeronimo. 

4.  Thnt  Sliakespeiii  was  most  probably  in.  Loiidoii,  when  Marioire 
died,  and  we  know  from  tlie  refereuce  in  A*  You  L\ke  It,  that  he  was 
affected  by  the  event,  as  it  ig  the  s'lle  affair  of  the  kind,  outeide  hiA  aim 
family,  which  he  permitted  himsuH  Co  notice  in  prints 

5.  That  the  text  employed  and  Hpoken  by  Henslowe'a  coiQpaEws 
deniaodtid  ut  l^hakespear'4  liands  euthcieiit  castig:iLion  to  render  it  at 
least  as  much  hia  ware  aa  the  original  writt- r'a. 

G.  That  the  Editor  of  the  16-23  folio  had  the  uae  of  a  oopy  oF  oii« 
of  tUa  q^uarto3 — probably  that  of  16LI — with  the  supplementArj  eoeae 
iiiaarted  in  MS,  in  i^  place, 

Altogether  the  evidence  leans  very  strongly  indeed  toward  tlie 
Shake." pea rean  editorship  of  this  draroa,  aa  we  poaaesss  it,  espeniiilly  id 
the  Folio.  The  origimil  authorBhip  is  a  qnestioa,  on  which  we  Are 
perhaps  not  entitled  to  speak  witli  eiiual  con!ldeLi:e,  more  particularly 
a*  we  Lave  no  text  of  tae  parent  pluy  lefurv  ns,  to  enable  ua  to  dii- 
criroin&te  between  the  cpnipoBition  as  it  left  the  writer's  liandB  and  la 
it  preaeuta   ilaeif  in   the  4"  of   1594.     On  the  other  hand,  no  second 

Jilauaible  candidate  for  the  attribution  eugyesta  iiaelf,  tmlesa  it  were 
onaon,  who,  while  in  Ins  Bartholayiuuf  Fair  he  Rneers  at  that  atyle  of 
rvritiag,  rei:eiv«d  payments  in  1G01-2  for  additions  to  the  Spouu^ 
Tragedy;  an<)  the  r^CQut  death  of  Marlowe  {Jiitie,  1593)  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  recensiou.  If  we  may  Ijelieve  Greene's  Groofit-wortA  of 
it-'it,  lb9-2,  Shakc^pear  had  for  eome  time  b«en  a  trusted  hand  in  tliat 
kind  of  work,  naa.  the  (iuppletuentary  matter  firat  printed  in  1633 
makes  for  his  editorinl  aeeuciation  with  the  play. 

[  thiuk  that,  on  the  whole,  the  inopt  judicial  eipwition  of  the  CMe 
is  tlmt  to  he  reid  in  Halliwell-PhillippB,  OittHnta,  188(1  But  he  doca 
Hot  draw  atttintion  to  th^  significant  TiargLllelisoi  pointed  Oi^t  atxJTC. 
The  part  of  Andronicns,  taken  by  Edward  AllejiL,  muet  have  been 
almost  the  earliest  proiniiDent  iinperaouatiou  which  waa  undertaken 
by  him.  Shakej^pcar  at  this  early  etage  aeema  to  have  workeil  it)  Bonn; 
measure  with  Hienslowe,  although  hejiuliBequeiitly  and  finally  asaociatvd 
himself  witli  the  Burbages. 

The  authors  of  OamAi/nes  and  tlia  Spanish  TragtA^  may  be  treauii 
as  the  foster  parents  of  Marlowe.  Ta-mhv.Tla,ini  overQowa  with  \he 
same  crude  and  vulgar  rant. 

TiMO'T  0?  ATBfiNa 

Shake&pear'a  play  aeema  to  liave  been  written  by  some  one  iado- 
■pendently  of  the  academic  production  first  printed  by  Dyce,  which  is 
by  ao  mcaDa  without  merit,  and  la  preferable  to  3bake5r>eBr's  in  one 
leading  respect,  that  it  repreaetila  Timon  03  eqnandermg  hit  own 
wealthy  inatead  of  that  borrowed  from  others  j  which  nece4*arily  for- 
feits our  sympathy  with  the  central  pei'Hon  of  the  di-anm  on  the  wore 
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of  ibgrfiLitude.  But  it  ih  a  prolix  and  tedioue  piece,  Botli  AUlliors, 
wtoeTflr  they  were  (I  have  heard  George  WilfeiTi«,  who  died  in  Aucust, 
IttOe,  named  as  one),  went  to  Plularcliand  others  for  tlieir  Lotion  alwut 
Timon,  under  vhich  name  there  were  lining,  more  than  a  century 
apart,  two  individujLL<i  not  wholly  diasiruilar  in  chiiracter.  1  think 
ic  beyond  douht  tliac  thia  is  one  of  tb«  SEiaketpearauu  Jitriea  belnnging 
to  tlia  group  of  recast  texts,  and  that  the  StLatford  poel  only  appeara 
here  and  there,  where  he  deemed  i-etouchiug  expedient.  We  liave  no 
earlier  copy  than  that  uf  1633,  But  it  waa  probubly  in  exifltente  prior 
to  At  Ymt  Likt  It,  md  iu  the  '^chui-liah  puilanapher''  Epiiii&iiLuB  we 
seem  to  recognize  a  crude  conception  (if  JB(|Ue3i,  liilUAulf  a  aoiuewlial 
Ubfelidtoiu  nmuthpiecc  for  dry  eauBtic  hurauur. 

In  the  old  Ti'iwn  {SkaJutjmir'M  Library^  1S7S,  part  ii.  vol.  2,  p,  452) 
it  may  be  incidentally  noted  that  Gelaeiniua  uys  : — 

"What,  ehatl  we«  tniuayla  through  that  citty,  where 
The  candlba  walfee,  and  cattes  play  on  the  fiddle?" 

The  character  and  passage  do  not  occur  in  Shafeeapear's  play  ;  perhaps 
there  may  be  aome  alluflion  to  the  nursery  ihyme  of^ 

"  Eev  1  diddle,  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle—  " 

the  first  line  of  which  some  make  a  ccirruption  irum  the  Greek.  See 
Uallivrell  {Popular  Hht/meif  1649,  p.  271}. 
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{King  John  to  Ricliard  III.) 
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I  Shakespcar  had  teforc  liim  tlie  rough  drains^  published  aiiony- 

I  inoiuly  in  1591,  and  eaid  to  haw  been  [performed  by  the  Qiitnin's 
'  Playera  lundry  timea  in  the  Oity  of  Londun.  We  have  tlit^  authority 
of  McreB  for  believing  that  tho  text  revii«ed  by  SiiBkeat)i>iLr  was  in. 
eilBtence  in,  if  not  hefore^  1&08,  unless  Meres  confounded  the  two 
pieces  ;  ond  Oil  the  other  Jiand  there  is  the  anterior  note  of  time  in  llm 
tire&nmed  allusion  to  the  death  of  liamnet  Shakeapear  in  \b^G,  for  tlie 
umeHion  of  which,  however,  we  teem  lo  ha^e  no  ineane  of  precinu 
chronologrcal  fixture,  aft  no  text  of  the  play,  aa  we  poaitisaa  it,  prior  to 
the  Folio  of  16:23,  ifl  known. 

Act  ti.,  Sc.  1.     "  To  make  a  mnre  requital  of  your  love." 

Under  1&79  in  the  North  Accounts  occurs  :  "  Dec  19.  llie  polera 
of  my  hoppground  iu  part  of  a  more  sooni  .  ,  .  x*." 

More  ia  the  equivakut  of  llic  Scotiah  or  Celtic  word,  maur  for 
greater  =  Lat,  vutjor. 

Act.  ii.,  Sc.  2.     "  Look  where  three  farthings  goe&'* 

There  were  two  types  of  the  eih'er  coin  of  Elizabelh  of  this  value, 

mor«  probably  the  hammered  variety  wai  the  one,  which  the  poet  hud 

in  view. 
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Act  v.,  Sc.  7.  "P.  Hen.  .  .  .  Uib  pure  brain 
(Whicii  some  suypoae  tlie  agul's  frail  dwelling  house)." 
This,  which  is  u.  Shakespbarean  interpolation,  atrike^i  nic  as  a  most 
extraoi'dinarv  proof  of  the  poul'a  insight, ^tandinf;  in  place  of  advanced 
Bcientific  knowledge,  siuce  he  here  clearly  announces,  bis  awn  hvpo- 
thesis,  coudieJ  (as  iisiml)  in.  general  terms,  as  to  the  identity  of  ihe 
soul  ivith  tbe  braiu,  although  he  did  not  go  ao  fur  a«  to  trace  iluat  of 
the  brain  with  the  blood,  nor  wua  it  necessary  for  Mm  as  a  draniatisr 
to  do  So.  1  alaewhiire  allude  to  the  oateuslble  reiuintaceiice  of  tie 
death  of  tbe  poo^fa  son  in  \5M. 
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Aftt  ii.,  Sc.  1.  *'  2  C'cirrwr.  .  .  .  tliii  hauie  is  turned,  iipstde  down, 
aince  Robin  Ostler  died. 

"  1  Car.  Poor  fellow  ]  never  joyed,  Binca  the  price  of  oata  rose;  it 
wua  the  death  of  him.'' 

The  interest  of  this  passage  ia  in  a  mfmnfir  couBiderable,  for  t^e 
scene  laid  at  Rochester  seeraa  to  be  fonndad  on  tbe  poafs  firat  espexi- 
ence  at  Shoreditch  as  a  nervant  of  James  Burbage,  and  thie  Hobin  wu 
in  Burbag^'a  employment  prt^vious  to  the  arrival  of  Sbakespear  ia 
London  as  a  permauGUce.  in  1633^  to  guard  against  the  en^^rosaing 
practice,  by  which chandHers  boiisht  up  stocks, to  re-oell  atan  arbitrary 
i>roGt,  the  Star  Chambi^T  fixed  tiia  charge  uf  oata  at  sixpence  a  peck 
Winchester  meosuie. 

"  3  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  ua  ne'er  a  jordatn,  and  then  we  teak 
in  your  iihimney." 

This  passage  ia  very  curioug,  because  to  leak  is  the  etact  English 
equivalent  of  the  French  /aire  I'ean  ;  and  the  French  do  not  enijjloy 
the  ktu>r  in  wa^Xi  a  senee,  while  we  say  to  make  vrater  =  to  leak,  in  n 
Frenth  satirical  poem,alnLOBt  coatemporary  with  Shakespear^by  Mellin 
de  ISaint  Gellais,  called  FolU  atix  Sostdiers,  there  ia  thia  sincular  coin- 
ddence  :  "  lis  ont  loi  oan^  voms  offenier,  He  trouvant  U  pot  a  pisMr. 
De  pisaer  a  la  ch^tninye." 

Sc.  3.  ^'Poins.  How  the  [fat]  rogue  roared."  [Exeunt 

Halliwell-Phillipps  owned  an  unique  fm^mRiit  of  an  edition  of  thu 
play,  beld  by  him  to  have  preceded  the  ordinary  known  one  of  1698, 
and  he  took  occaaion  to  remark,  that  it  ia  ttie  only  existing  record  of 
the  true  trading  in  Pinna's  sj)eecli[ :  "  Utiw  the /at  rogue  roai'd  !  " 

Be.  4.    "  P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an'  it  like  your  majesty  P 
Too  higli  a.  praise  cannot  be  given  to  this  subtly  httniorous  imper- 
sonation by  Fabtatf  of  the  King  and  hi&  reference  to  himself  as  the 
sole  eligible  a390cmte  of  the  priuce.     Thi.-  pas-'^e  Is  a  maatefpiece  of 
invention  and  wit. 

"  /■',  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath :  search  his  poekctn." 

Tbis  is  where  discovery  is  made  of  FalstaHTs  tavem-bill  and  of  the 
disproportion  of  ale  and  bread.    Eut  it  mjiy  be  worth  while  to  imiicitf 
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■  not  iuili1ce1,v  source  for  ihe  1miiioruu.-f  notion  in  one  of  tlie  Merrti 
Tula  o/SkeHmtr  inforuiiug  xvi,  "  how  tli^  \^'eb|jimuL  diil  dfAiru  Skflton 
to  aid  him  lxi  his  suit  to  the  km^  for  a  {NkLuiit  to  itell  driuk."  S^^k 
HazlitL'a  AVHtf»*M  in  JoeuJtir  Litentturr,  1890,  p.  170, 

JiUvtn  men  in  burkram.  I  liiLve  eeen  it  auggeatert,  that  ShiLkenpeAr, 
in  niAkiiig  buckram  the  <Jre&i,  may  have  heeii  thinking  of  the  nlttfc  of 
Uie  mnrris-dauci'i'i.     S«e  my  i'uifV.jumf  t'vlklore,  I90ft,  v.  Mummii'ff, 


Hksry  IV.,  Part  U. 

Dramnlu  Pcrsmta,     Lord  Uardnlyh, 

It£trLkce  line  aa  &  hrcach  of  propriety  in  A  drsmJiitie  series,  where 
iherK  vaa  the  opjiorUUiity  for  revlMiuli,  to  give  the  aaiiif  nnnie  tq  twij 
iiucli  different  cliaractei^  B4  I^rd  Bdnlolph  and  cUe  Kutiiolph  nf  the 
Meny  ft'iv€4i ;  and  it  ie  alm<wt  wurse  with  the  two  Jatjuef  in  As  You 
I.ihi  It,     The  Eotlii  Bantafpk  aeems  to  be  derived  from  tlie  J-'r,  Bar^ 

ii'Htlf. 

JuilwfioTi.    "The  blunt  monster  wiib  uiiconnltd  btada." 
See   Wiirton'8  H.K.P.,    1B71,  iil.,    172,   where   he  refers  to    this 
postage,  but  ^iieak^  of  ^biikespeur  dL-ticrihing   Rumour  with   jnauif 
tongvLm.    Blunt  nmy  he  hei-u  intcj-prtted  to  signify  jilain-spoken. 

Act  i.,  Sc.  2.     '*  Ffil  S;rrah^  you  giatit  .  ,  ." 

Fnlatfiff  aildrenaes  Iiifl  diuiiuutive  page,  and  «peak»  ironiciLlly.  I 
tugL^eftt  Sirrah,  i/mimy  gtani. 

'*Ftil.  .  .  .  Where  \s  Bnrdolph  V 

Set!  A  long  note  in  my  Prorrrbt,  1907,  p,  ITfi, 

Act  ii..  Sr.  4.  Where  Pistol  is  innde  to  say  (Olobe  odit.  1806) : 
"  Si  /ortunc  me  t|yrmf^le^  aperato  me  efnifenti^t"  which  il  ahsoJute  n^'U- 
arose,  he  iiuiy  be  lueaiit  to  bhmder.  Anyhuw,  tliu  poet  6>U1id  the 
quotation  in  Copley's  Wilf,  Fit^,  nnd  Funcite,  irjjJS  ;  and  the  corrett 
fofin  ifi:  "Si  U  fortiatii  T«i(t  tnmrenla,  Ia  i^ei-ama  jiM  rantei^a."  For 
Copley  either  gave  it  wrongly,  or  Mr.  Colher  {BM.  Cat,  18G5,  i,  156) 
has  not  accurately  tranncrihed'  the  paaaage  from  the  ed.  of  IfiH,  which 
he  employed. 

Act  iii,,  Sc.  2.  "  Shallmt.  O,  Sir  John,  do  yon  retncmber  >itite  we 
luY  all  night  in  tlie  windnLJII  in  St.  Geoi^>  Fieldi  ?" 

The  Widllete  Mill  stood  in  163^  next  to  the  Fakon  Inn  in  Soiith- 
wark»  and  may  have  been  the  one  intended  hy  the  poet.  See  Swrtry 
Arch.  CoiL  m.,  VS.  The  Mill  ia  mentioned  an  early  as  1113.  when  it 
was  j;iven  with  the  bide  of  land  and  other  appurtenfinceii  tu  tlie  monks 
of  Bermond^ey. 

"  Shallow.  ...  I  remember  at  Mile-end  Green,  when  I  lay  at 
Clement's  Inn, —  I  Wfu  then  Sir  Daeonet  in  Arthur'a  Qhciw." 

Thia  show  vas  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1QS7-8  ander 
the  BUperintendence  of  Hii^^li  Offley,  Sheriif  of  London.  Was  cur 
poet  there,  and  did  he  take  a  part — that  -which  he  aa^i^s  lo  8liullow1 
See  Black'a  Hiitonf  of  the  LeattifrtfiUrs,  1871,  p.  6.^. 
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Act  V,,  Sc  1,     '*Davr(^    Yes,  air.     Here  w  now  tte  emith's  nolt." 

Note.=mvoisti  wkich    12   itill    the  sense    in    Frencli  and    other 

]anguag«'B. 

Act  T.,  Sc  4.     *'  Dolt,    Come,  you  thin  thing  j  come,  yott  rascal '.  * 

The  sense  oT  rascal  in  thia  passable  is  yrobablT  well  understood  ;  it 
is  a  term  uaed  in  the  Book  of  6t.  AibaTis  ti>  si^ify  n  te&n  animal,  and 
again  in  -1  C.  jUcry  TalySf  1526,  repr.  1867,  folio  ii.  veno. 


H£SRT    V. 


The  French  contained  here  may  liave  been  within  the  poet's  com- 
petence, or  it  may  have  heen  revised  fur  him  by  fn^uda — perhaps  by 
Thoma*  Quinej,  Thomas  Combe,  or  any  one  ijlae  at  hand.  But  there 
h  no  occasion  to  presume  any  profound  knowledge  of  the  langiis^. 

Itramatia  Permma!,     Bardol^h, 

bee  Note  to  K,  Henry  IV.,  Part  2,  iupra. 

Chonu.    See  Antony  and  Cletipaira. 

Act  i.,  Sc.  L     The  Kambiin^  and  titu{iii^  tCmfJt. 

In  the  Ji-^rthumherlajid  HQ^iselioid  Book,  i512f  a  section  is  occupied 
by  directiQiJs  for  the  diet  to  be  observed  cm  the  Mondaya  and  Saturday§ 
thronghQUt  Lent)  which  Are  described  bs  the  Scamling  Days.  Tlit^ 
EXpresaiun  ^ca^mbled  eggs  sterna  to  be  of  the  satiie  origin.  The  sense  v1 
llie:  word  iu  the  play  may  h«  a  secondary  one,  that  at  stirring  up  gr 
excUing, 

Act  1.,  Sr.  2.     Sumlesi  beasun'tJi. 

Should  w«  not  read  tunieMt  treftsurioa?  The  sense  appears  to  re- 
quire property  withdrawn  from  the  light  of  the  sun  rather  than 
wealth  of  mea^iurelesB  ciLent  It  ia  a  peculiarly  Shakespearean  tum 
of  expre«fiion. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  1,     "  I^^ym,  .  ,  ,  1  will  dt>  as  I  may." 
Should  not  we  read  die  ? 


« 
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Sc.  3.     "  Quid:.  ...  and  a'  babble<i  of  green  fields." 
This  ia  the  fainouH  emendation  of  Theobald,  H^A     The  line  does 
not  oocur  in  the  4'^  of  1600  and  ieO&.     Coinp.  p-  UtJ. 

Lupton,  in  tlie  third  book  of  hia  J\^otabl4  Tkinga,  first  published  iu 
1579,  writcB  under  the  section  devoted  to  Vmth-ihnms :  "If  the  fore- 
head of  the  Hick  Wiix  red,  and  his  brow^  fnll  down,  and  hit  not*  tcxtx 
tharp  Hud  cold,  ,  ,  ,  if  )u  puIU  ftmmt  or  Vu  cloaths  of  hit  hedy  .  .  . 
theise  ure  almost  certain  tokens  of  deiitli."  It  is  almost  imposaible  to 
believe  that  this  pawage  was  not  directly  borrowed  by  Suakespear, 
wtivre  he  makes  Mrs.  Quickly  employ  the  idettlical  ligurea  and 
sentiment, 

"  Boy.  Yea,  that  a'  did,  and  said  they  were  devils  incarnate." 

A  rcKolIectiou  of  Lod^'a  Irmct,  which  Shakespear  \\i^  again,  whni 
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he  makes  Gubbo,  m  Ibe  Miri:hant  of  Venicd,  refer  ta  SiiylcK;k  u  "  &  vity 
Uevil  iiiciirdalion." 

*' Quick,  .  .  ,  bill  tben  he  was  TheamalicJ" 

A  maUpropiBin  for  rottunKieL 


Hknb?  VI. 

See  Ilimter'ii  A'i!ic  lUtatrationi^  ii,  63,  where  tha  original  drama, 
whiL'h  Shakeapc&r  altered,  U  auupc^eil  lo  have  been  writien  in  1587. 
Ur.  Tl^Ay  usocialea  with  much  confidence  the  namca  oi  Oreetie, 
Marlowe,  Peek,  and  Lodge,  with  these  dr&DLSJi,  tind  leada  <ia  to  IjelievB 
that  ShakcBpear  c<.>iiverl(;d  the  aggregate  raw  material  into  what  wa 
have  in  the  loHo,    This  i»  ol  course  ['ure  epucukt'ou. 

In  I  (102  Tli'iiEiaa  Pavier  the  statiotier  etilered  tiT^^  fir»t  and  teantd 
parit  of  thf  Contention  m  the  fiTBt  and  «c-PTtd  pcrtv  of  Hettry  VI.;  but 
the  Bame  jiorhon  pqhliehtd  the  fVhiih  C'ontentum  in  1019,  Hmry  VI., 
&s  we  now  have  it,  first  appeared  in  tlio  Folio  of  1623. 

This  series  haa  awakeued  perhdpa  a  larger  aiiioqnt  of  ur^Ucintit  aud 
<liAagreeiiient  than,  any  of  th<;  dramai.  iuclodcd  ia  ili«  Folio  of  IQiS. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  pl&ya  on  tlie  abnornialiy  long  and  eventful 
reign  were  in  course  of  performance  at  the  tbeatreii,  even  before  Shake- 
spear  commenced  hli  laboure  as  an  editor,  and  after  nil  the  H^peculationa 
on  the  Bubject  we  seem  to  have  to  fall  bai^k  on  the  ;;eneral  rropoBition, 
that  the  pwt  is  answerable  only  for  occasional  interrolalione  and 
amendments,  for  which  wv  have  to  rely  on  inlemal  evidence,  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Partg,  the  First  remaining  in  ita  oriyinat  crudity, 
and  gaining  admi^on  1>7  way  of  completeneqi;,  although  the  period 
covered  is  replete  with  stirring  historit*l  incidents^  cjipable  of  neimre 
by  ti  dramatifit. 

The  aacertainahle  points  ri>garding  this  aeqnential  triplet  are  :— 
1.  That  the  third  parr,  and  probably  the  second,  wera  in  ejcistenca 
and  on  the  «tage  during  the  lifetime  of  Kobert  Greene,  who  travestied 
a  line  in  the  rarmer,  aa  if  it  had  been  within  hi-R  knowledge  more  or 
leu  from  the  pen  of  aome  one,  to  nhnm  he  was  not  friendly  ;  2.  That 
these  two  paits  were  succeBslvely  published  in  1594  a»  the  Fir4  Part 
of  ike  Cont/»i(im  and  in  1395  as  tne  Trv-e  Tmgtdtj  of  Rirhard  Ihih  of 
York,  in  the  fnrmer  case  without  any  indication  of  a  phice  of  per- 
formance, in  the  Utt«r  *s  played  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  sen-anta  ; 
3.  That  the  complete  tripartite  drama  vva»  firat  printed  in  \fyl3,  the 
whole  from  an  independent  MS.,  of  which  the  earliest  portion  had  not 
previously  appeared  in  print,  while  the  lext  of  the  second  and  third 
vatie'l  from  tno&e  publiflhed  in  15&4-5  in  Certain  particulara  ;  4.  That 
the  Chorus  to  Shakespeat-'fl  HenTy  V.  allttdes  to  the  earlier  annals  of 
Henry  VI.  having  been  often  shown  on  the  stage,  but  in  what  prfrctufl 
fihape  we  &ts  left  iti  drmbt;  5.  That  this  Chorus  does  not  occur  in  the 
Famutis  Vi^toriei,  and  was  doiibtleas  an  addition  from  another  pen  by 
way  of  introducing  the  tbeatriciU  represent aticn  of  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  reign. 

TJie  njoat  plaunble,  if  not  most  probable,  eolution  of  the  difficnily 
attendant  an  the  poolponetnent  of  a  commitlal  to  type  of  the  First  Part 
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till  16S3,  aod  of  the  diVrepanc}'  Iwtweeii  the  utate  of  the  text  annl  tliat 
o(  the  sefiuels  in  Ihe  Folio,  is,  tliat  the  plaj  or  plays  dealing  with  tiie 
opening  years  nf  tha  reign  of  Henn"  VI.  ditl  nut  exist  in  any  fonn 
coTnmending  iLselT  to  iMiakespear'i;  atlentiuu,  that  he  limits  hii; 
editowhip  lu  the  salient  features  in  tlie  Second  and  Third  Parts,  as 
they  occur  in  the  puathunioit^  collective  edition,  mid  Uiat  a  teil  «f 
Titrt  L  was  auKsc-quently  derived  fr<itit  s«me  MS-  source  to  supply  the 
gup  between  the  tnnrriiige  of  Henry  V.  and  the  events,  which  imme- 
diately followed.  The  tajpies.  from  which  the  Sectmd  and  Third  Farts 
were  pubJisheii  in  1594-5  with  morka  of  a  ruvieini::  hand,  have  served 
to  ftimi^h  I>«tl«r  rendinge  than  those  found  in  the  Foiiu  and  rw  rertd  ; 
hut  for  the  Fin-t  Part  there  \&  no  alternati\-e  rtssource  ;  and  the  4ue»Lion 
arises,  whether  the  terms  of  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  Henry  V.  do  iiut 
iuiply  one  of  twt)  thiii^,^,  an  abstuce  at  ihat  tinte  of  any  MS.  of  the 
First  Part  or  a  diaindiuation,  on  the  pnrt  of  Shaltesftear  or  the  playera, 
to  include  il  in  the  seritfs,  although  the  writer  lias  judiciously  li^id  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  scene  on  Englkh  ground. 


Part  I. 

Draiaaiii  FerMtam^ — It  is  a  rt'tiLark  a^jpHcalile  to  this  and  all  the 
other  plarn  in  all  the  editions,  that  the  names  and  deacnptiona  are 
given  m  an  illiteratf  and  slovenly  war.  For  instance,  in  tho  pi»^e 
immediately  concenked  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ia  intruduced  as  Jimih 
la  Pui.-elle. 

Act  ii,,  Se.  S.      0,  fitr  a  Mum  of  fire. 

F-  W,  in  a  MS.  note  on  a  form  of  recijjpt  of  the  time  of  Htrnrj'  VHI. 
in  reference  to  the  word  fdr  for  Jtrs  quotes  ChatEerton  :  "0  for  a 
Bprvte  alle  feir  I"  and  reniack^  that  the  passage  or  phrase  i&  merely 
Shakespi^r's  altered. 


Part  II. 

Act  i.,  Sc.  3.  "DvcJi.  .  .  .  Though  in  this  place  moat  master  wear 
no  treethea." 

Compare  note  on  At  Yoa  Like  It,  iii.,  I. 

Act  i.,  Sc  3.  '^Qiuffi  Martfargt.  Thy  sale  of  ofRce^,  .  .  .  would 
make  thee  quickly  htyp  without  thy  head,"  and  Just  below  the  Uucheaa 
of  Olouceater  exctaima  ; — 

"  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  mv  nail«, 
I'd  set  my  ten  eomiuandmeutA  in  your  face." 

The  writer  has  in  tfitlier  case  ttasisferred  to  the  highest  life  the 
mannera  of  tho  lowest.  It  niay  he  jiiet  worth  noting  tijat  Hail  the 
historian  makes  the  Pilke  of  Vork  refer  to  Queen  Margaret  £9  "a 
scolding  woman,  wlu-ae  only  weapons  are  her  tiitigue  and  her  naiU." 

Aa  we  do  not  accurately  kuuw  wbt^u  this  play  received  its  pr^^Jit 
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fomij,  it  becnnica  difficult  to  dtcide,  whellier  a  jassage  iu  tbe  old 
Tatmng  of  a  SArewj  1&&4;-— 

"  HjmrlB  off  I  my,  and  get  you  from  thia  place, 
Or  I  wil  sei  my  ten  commandment!  in  your  face" — 

{Shak^jmar'i  L^trary,  1S7&,  part  2,  p.  602)  is  entitkd  to  priority. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  4.    " Ihi'k.    My  sliaine  will  not  be  sliifted  with  my 


*lii;e 


N'uf*  the  inner  BCiise  bo  cumpicunu's  tlimuKhoiit  the  dramatic  serit's, 
re  eapecirtlly  pa  ihe  juxVn  couctru  in  the  plity  hui  been  amvuseed. 


more 


Act  iii.  For  a  mieapjirelienaion  on  the  jAi'tuf  SliAkupcur  id  r^ard 
U>  Duktt  Hntnplirey,  S6*i  Aniiquary,  1^7,  p.  214, 

Arl  ir.,  Sc  1.    *' Sii^.    Tliv  name  alTrlglitii  me,  in  wliose  Mund  ia 

.Uatl.." 

Sufroll!  reft-rfl.  to  Waller  Wlittnjni'ej  anil  ninst  b^  imderstood  tn  «pe 
ihe  old  form  Water  fur  Walter.  In  tlie  Jestt  of  the  iriV/oH'  Edijth,  lf)73, 
une  of  the  cbai'actei's  is  WaTer  i^niylh.  Sue  njy  Old  EngtiMh  JrM  bouka. 
18€4~6,  iii.  8:2,  108.  The  tract  in  uuef«tion  hrat  Bppcart.-d  in  lfi25,  ana 
at  the  end  we  have :  "  Finis,    tiiioa  Wateriua  Smytli." 


■  Cadt. 


tbou  hH3l  caused  printing  to  be 


Act  iv.,  Sc.  7. 

itBed,  .  .  ." 

^  in  Sir  Jok»  Oltira»lk,  1600,  &  libraiy  of  printed  Ixmlts  is  given 
tn  a  person  uf  iIr*  drama.     Tliese  anathrqnisniB  were  habitual. 


Pabt  III. 

For  an  account  of  the  costly  funeral  esptnses  iu  conneclioD  with 
the  removal  of  tiio  body  of  the  king  froiii  the  Tgwer  w  Cbertsey,  unil 
its.  inlenuent  there,  inn  jtirayluy  aud  IJrittoii's  Sarreg,  iu  IC", 


BiCHAtiD  IIL 

The  play  of  Buckingham  wiw  acled  at  the  Roe«  lljeatre  by  the  Enxl 
of  Sussex's  Berviinla  ia  1593.  As  it  iii  not  otherwiiHi  kuuwu,  vt  cannot 
tell,  whether  it  served  the  puet  lur  his  uwu  drama,  ur  was  a  piece  re- 
lating to  the  «*!Cond  Duke,  belieaded  in  IS2i.  The  pljiy,  tti  whith 
Ueyvood  wrute  a  Prologui^  au<i  Epilogue,  printed  lainong  iiia  l'tta*tiiil 
likitogiia  and  Urammai,  1G37,  W4i(j  pernapa  an  abridginenl  or  adapta- 
tion, as  the  leading  juirl  ia  aaid  to  have  been  taken  by  "a  young  wilty 
lad."  Heywood  etales  th>it  he  uil^  interested  iu  the  perfummuce  ;  nut 
iuiprobubly  he  pi'epared  it  for  some  juvenile  entertainment. 

Act  V,,  Sc.  3. 

''RatHi^,  My  lord  ;  'tis  I.    Tfie  early  villiige  cock 
Until  twice  done  i^luUitiou  to  the  mom." 
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Rend  Clock.     In  Chaucer  (^Nontu  Predei  Tale)  we  have  : 

"  Wei  sikeMr  waa  hib  crowyiiag  in  h'lA  logge, 
Then  is  a  clok  of  mi  abbay  orologge." 

And  Bro\ftie  {Brit,  Paxl,  i,  4)  writes : 

"  Et  this  had  chRiiticIeere,  the  x-illace-clocke, 
Bidden  the  good-wife  for  her  Alaidt  to  knocks : " 

The  eense  is,  that  chanticleer  eervcd  the  village  for  a  timepiece,  wticli 
vrat  otherwise  defident.  The  ^vords  are  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Market- Eqsworth, 

Id  a  play,  where  tha  king  is  the  centra!  figure  almost  throughgnt. 
and  where  hia  [iorsonal  proweaa  and  nntural  character  are  brcmght 
forward  into  coii£[>iciious  reliBf  in  the  closing  ecene  at  Bosworth,  it  ia 
impoitant  to  have  before  us  as  clear  a  conc<ipcioD  &b  poi>eible  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  Richard  in  relation  to  his  alleged  humped  back ;  and 
tue  reader  or  editor  may  ad^'ant^^eoiisly  refer  to  a  dfKUinent  pfitited 
by  Robert  Davies  {Extratts  from  the  Municifai  Records  of  York,  1843^ 
p.  220)  and  the  noce,  which  emb!>dits  the  evideucu  of  a  second  con- 
temporarv  «f  the  king  {John  Ilous).  The  Latter  does  uot  specifT  a 
humped  Wk,  but  a  disparity  in  the  height  of  the  ahouldera,  the  left 
one  beina  lower  than  the  riiiht.  The  other  witness  adduced  by  Usvi», 
"William  Burton,  schoolmflatar  of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  terms  Richard 
"a  crookebake." 

Tbe  popular  legend  aboyt  the  Children  in  the  Wood  and  !ta 
aanociation  with  the  murder  of  the  two  priucea  in  the  Tower  had  in 
1595  aaaumed  tbe  form  of  a  story  localized  in  Norfolk,  where  it  vaa^ 
in  a  ballad  still  extant,  related  of  a  gentleman  in  that  countr,  and  the 
abuie  of  the  trust  reposed  by  him  in  his.  brother.  We  have  only 
reprints  of  the  Ell^uibethan  proaustion,  of  wb^ich  Sbakespear  apparently 
made  no  ii!ie. 

As  regards  the  rather  hockBcyed  allusion  to  tbe  etrawberriea  reare«i 
in  the  garden  at  Ely  Place,  it  may  be  aufEcient  to  refer  to  my  Old 
Harden  Literaturtj  1887,  p.  139,  adding,  that  the  residence  was  in 
Sbakespeai-'e  lime  In  tbe  pOB8e.<iiion  of  the  Hattons,  allhaiigh  ac  tbe 
period,  when  the  scene  is  laid^itwaa  douhtle^  tbe  London  hotel  of 
the  Biahops  of  Ely. 

Act  il.;^  Sc  3.  Witere  the  writer  alludes  to  tlic  lady,  that  would 
not  be  a  quf  en  for  all  the  mud  of  H^pt,  he  seein3  to  have  recollected 
a  passage  and  a  phrase  in  Antoivy  and  (Jieopatra^  where  the  q^ucen  speaks 
of  Nilus^  mud. 

Act  iv.,  Sc,  S.    Sir  Chriitophtr  Urmoiek. 

A  foreigner  and  a  prieat,  and  ft  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  He  waa 
appointed  Chaplain  to  Margaret,  CouateBB  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
mother  of  tbe  future  Henry  VIL,  and  waa  employed  as  a  confidential 
agent  by  the  countess  and  her  relatives  at  tbe  cltise  of  the  brief  i-eign 
or  Bichard.  The  dramatist  represents  him  as  in  tbe  eerrice  of  Lord 
Stanley.  This  ecclesiastic  changed  hie  name  to  Bainbridge,  became 
Abbot  of  Abingdon,  Biehop  of  Durham,  and,  siihse/iuent^  to  U85, 
Archbiehop  of  York.    Ob.  ]  514, 


Richard  IT. 

Axt  ii.,  Sc.  1.  '"£'1^  0/  I'ct-jt.  .  .  .  Report  o(  fa&hions  in  proud 
luly, 

WhcMfi  manners  etiil  our  tardy  apisli  nation. 
Limps  alter  in  base  iaiilation." 

The  writer  probably  liad  in  Lis  iiiiiifJ,  when  he  set  down  thii 
paasAf^e,  Ihc  tiLlc-iinee  (aolhine  iu>ire)  of  s.  dull  puritanicftl  tract  by 
W,  R.,  prohalily  WUltain  Rflnkiue,  entitleti  :  "Tbe  English  Ape,  tlie 
Ilalian  Imiiation,  the  Foote-SteppeB  of  Fraunce,"  &c,,  IbSB,  Dekker, 
ib  Old  FortunattUj  1600  referring  to  Coraplimeat,  descrLbea  him  aj 
"apish,  childiish,  and  Italianate,"  "od  in  bin  Nolnhle  HiaeMery  of 
Cosentui,  1591,  Greene  Himitarly  remarka  :  "  1  haue  Entjlihh  thouKhts, 
not  a  deuil  incarnate  hecauie  1  am  Italiimate."  Eldeirnere,  the  IJuks 
uf  Norfolk,  fisya  Shakesp«ar  :-— 

"  Retir'd  himaelf  to  ItJily  ; 
And  there  at  Venice  gave 
Ilia  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth." 

'       But  a  different  i-iew  of  the  matteT  presents  itself  in  ray  Venetian 
l       IttyuUtc,  1900,  iL  fi83. 

I  iiEKRr  vni. 

^^^L  S«e  poit. 

^^^Acti. 
I  Note 


Two  Geettlbiten  op  VaaoNA. 

Dialogue  betireen  Julia  avd  Lmetta. 


I 


Act  i-,  Sc,  2. 

Note  Che  lechnioal  details  of  inti9ic.  But  tht^  apeakere  were  It&liana, 
who  micht  be  supposed  to  be  more  converaant  with  these  tninuties. 

Ft.  Mi^on  is  used  here  for  dear  iu  the  form  minion,  which  subse- 
quently  acquired  a  very  different  sense. 


CuuEDT  OF  EnnonB. 

Phi.  Numerous  analogues  and  prototypes  have  been  from  lime  to 
time  pointed  out.  Of  course  it  is  an  ancient  idea.  But  wje  my  IFarttmy 
I67l>  i.  276.  The  piece,  ag  publiahed  among  Shakespear's  worksj 
etrikes  one  as  a  tiresome,  wiredraw'n  farce,  of  which  the  poet  may  be 
responsible  only  for  certain  touches,  which  stand  out  from  the  prevail- 
ing commouplace  dialogue  and  sentiment  in  high  reliej..  The  wholti 
action  ia  circumscribed  within  a  sJn^k  day. 

Take,  as  probable  interpolations  by  -Shakeapear: 

Actii.,  St  2.     Adr.  ... 

"  For  know,  my  love,  as  m^y  nmyat  thou  inXl 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  igulf. 
And  take  umningled  thence  that  drop  agatii — "* 

'Ant.  S.  .  .  .  "In  Epheaus  I  am  but  two  hours  old — '• 
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But,  tlie  whole  scene,  from  the  entrance  of  the  two  wom«a,  is  debate- 
able. 

A  "  Hi&tory  of  Error,"  which  rends  like  au  earlier  drama  on  the 
same  lines,  ap[>eai-s  to  have  been  exhibited  at  Uftmplun  Court  in  i^~7> 
See  my  Manual  0/  0^./  Fl^y,  1993,  v.  Error, 

The  phrase  o^itaii^  or  pUttf  of  erroTn  became  proverbial .  See  '"  Meet- 
ing  of  OaUantB  at  an  Ordinary^"  Ui04,  Aii.  bcKixy.  AUxander  i£  Lod- 
irtcJb  in  Manitaif  1&&2,  in  v.  iiid  a  note  under  Cyniodiiu, 


KoUEO  AND  JOLIET. 


I 


r»Mn^^ 


The  edition  of  1597  ii  imperfMt ;  the  first  tent  with  any  pr»ten- 

EiaQ3  to  accuracy  is  thjut  of  1599,  where  the  play  ia  said  011  the  title  to 
be  '^  newly  corrected,  au^iiented,  aod  auieuded  " — doublleaa  hy  thi 
autlior. 

The  interest  in  the  auhject  had  induced  a  stationer  on  the  5tk 
August,  1596.  lo  regiattr  "  a  iiewe  lialtacl  of  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

My  grandfather  HazUitt,  in  his  CUantcttrt  of  Shakujiiisor^e  Plays, 
1817.  notices    the  objujctiou  otTt^red    [o   the  youth    of  tiie    hero  and 
heroine  ;  liUt  indeed  the  poet  li&s  been  trne  lidfC  to  local  ^ontuiue.viliCS 
he  waa.  portraying  the  tnanners  of  a  more  eoiilhem  peotilt!,  where  wronj 
a-rrive  ftt  maturity  earlier  than  among  oiiraelves,  and  where,  heaid 
it  would  have  been  treated  as  contrary  to  etiquette  for  the  loA-ers 
uteet  privately  prior  to  the  nuptials.     Such  interviewa  as  tlius  loo 
]ilacE  were  thi-refore  apt  to  be  clandestine. 

In  18t>9  Mr.  F.  W,  Cosens  printed  a  tranHlntiou  from  Lop>e  de  Vega 
of  the  tragi-comedy  of  CaiUirinti  y  Montetes,  supposed  to  be  an 
ania^logiie  oT  Shakes  pear's  phiy.  But  tliere  ap|ieara  to  have  been  an 
earlier  version  in  1770.  More  recently  an  American  gentleman  has 
entered  into  the  qneBtion  of  the  sources  oE  this  plftv,  which  were,  no 
cloubt,  Broke  and  Fainter  {uajng  l^oajatuail),  and  he  hiia  called  atten- 
tion to  a  Dutch  dramatic  composition  on  the  eubjei^t  by  Jac-gb  Struija 
written  alxiut  1B3(),  where  there  is  a  feeble  dilAtion  of  the  etory, 

Dramntu  /WsoFii;.     M^rciUiti. — This  name  seems  to  be  taken  fnti 
raintert  Paiact  of  Pimsvre,  1566-7^  ii.,  221. 


1C8_^_ 


Act  ill.,  Sc  5.  "  Clip.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage —  " 
This  is  only  one  of  too  numerous  instances,  where  the  poet  oeglectfi 
and  violates  propriety  of  diction  and  coatume,  and  pandere  to  the  qodf. 
Kveii  in  the  caAe  of  a  purely  English  audience,  and  laid  in  Englnnd, 
atich  and  even  worse  language  was  not  fit ;  but,  applied  to  a  noble 
Italian  lady,  especially  by  lier  father,  and  by  the  Nurse  to  Romeo,  It 
waa  of  course  simply  preposteroui 

"  Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  changed  eyed — ' 

That  ig  to  aay,  in  the  popular  fancy,  the  ill-favonred  eye  of  the  lark 
would  better  become  the  toad  and  tiln;  versd.  There  are  analogous 
saying:;  raspi^ctiug  the  adder  and  tlie  blimclworm  and  the  partridge  and 
the  woodcock.  Bifihop  Warbnrton's  note,  copied  into  the  editiona 
amounts  to  nothin;^.     Ctimp.  my  Procerbf,  1907,  pp,  24.%  £40, 


I 
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LoV£'a  Labor's  Lost, 

This  conipanilivcl^-  w^ak  and  ltiiiIq  play  wtia,  no  doxilit,  written 
n1mui9t  iiiimeaiutely  prior  lo  it4  peifarniitiica  before  the  ijueeti  at  tlie 
CbrisUiias  imnni^iiiLUl}'  iireci;ditigi[3)HLUii:Atjcin  (nctordingtothetL-rnis 
pf  the  peculiarly  suLhoritjitive  lilk-wige  of  l6&8).  and  was,  Biibst- 
qUently  to  preeeDtiitioli,  cmrrected  nnJ  iiugEnctited  by  the  niltliur,  who 
is  iQi>st  prolably — almost  x^ertAinly  the  linnd,  whicb  has  introduced  any 
ebaikgea  and  additiDiis,  and  dujifii^tvd  in  one  \iiacK  iiiitUverienily  a 
psA^age.  AV'hsc  fartber  makea  for  pLTsniml  !int«r|iuAitioiJ  in,  tliat  oii  thtt 
title-pfme  of  tbe  ptay,  as  liri<'t  printed  in  15!)&,  the  orthography  oF  the 
tmuie  correfponua  with  tbe  Kt-onti  farm  adopted  by  tlie  iWt  in  Lis 
authentic  signaltirtn,  nnd  dtS'ers  from  that  found  in  the  otiier  quicrto* 
as  Altered,  in  the  folioB.  in  the  So7^nt^t,  and  in  the  Puenia  of  164Q. 

The  poet,  when  he  cifid  before  him  the  yet  imprinted  MS.  not  only 
cotnniitUHl  the  above-named  oversight,  but  either  lefi  other  errom  of  tlie 
cnpyist  uncorn-'cU'd,  or  made  tiual  ^utojiraphic  chungea  in  iiuch  a  way 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  printer.  In  one  cxtjmt  copy  o1  the  4"  of 
IftOfl  ihen-  is  an  indifation  of  the  presence  of  the  poet,  when  a  jiorliyii 
of  the  impre^kaion  hod  been  ivorked,  in  n  t  k;ry  material  i-vfitorotion  of 
the  sense.     See  DyCe'a  3rd  ecJ,,  ii,  24£). 

Hliake&peiir  Beeinrt,  when  he  wrote  the  pas«Ag«8,  where  Holorerncs 
ap]>ettn>,  to  hnve  tome  frenh  from  contact  with  one  of  the  nunt^roua 

fin--ct'ptor«  to  he  then  fonnd  in  London,  by  no  means  neceSBarily  tlorio, 
int  mthcT  a  pit)f<^53ional  school -nia.'tter  like  Kicbard  Mulcasler,  who 
deemed  that  he  had  a  dramatic  gift,  and  superintended  the  theatricnt 
exhibitions  of  tbe  SL  Paul's  boys,  who  werii  known  aa  Mulcaiter'a 
Children. 

Love't  fjiUtr't  !.***(  was  n<'ied  by  the  Ivinj^s  Crmipnny  in  or  before 
January,  160&,  and  agsitii  at8outhanipl<in  Htjns*;  in  the  same  year. 

The  character  of  Iton  Adrians  qe  Arcnado  may  htive  received  n 
touch  or  so  from  an  unirine  pamphlet  of  tlie  time  LAlled  Cite  liudvnwH-- 
tadct  of  Citptm'-n  Viquat,  1591,which  was  nut,  I  believe,  kiiiriwn  lf>  exii-l, 
till  1  met  with  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Peter>Kirc)ueh  Ciithydral.  It 
mSiy  be  farther  pointed  out  thiit  in  thia  earlv  <lrama  the  author  lietraya 
biff  contact,  in  liie  lettere  printed  oa  part  of  tlie  text,  with  n  hook  by 
William  Fulwood,  called  The  EntJnif  a/  IiUeiitBr,  1568,  of  which  there 
were  fcereral  later  imprcsBitma  in  ShakfApear's  lifetime,  mid  two  juct 
about  the  date,  when  the  pri^^sent  play  was  in  hand,  namely,  In  \f>93 
and  1588. 

In  the  list  of  Dmniatu  Persimir,  the  names  of  Biron  nnd  Hotofenies 
suggest  tbe  renmrkA  (1)  that,  if  the  poet  intended  the  Due  de  Biron  of 
the  time,  the  portrait  is  a  strange  caricature,  and  if  he  did  not.,  the 
adoption  of  tbe  name  o(  a  prominent  French  atAtesman  atrikea  one  as 
injudiciou!^.  It  is  wor^a;  than  the  Oldcaetle  and  Fastolfe  cose^  for 
there  at  all  events  the  individuals  were  not  living  :  (2)  that  Kulofernee 
is  a  name  found  in  two  earlier  dramatic  prnductionn,  1566  and  1572. 
See  my  3J"ani*rii  o/  Uttl  Mayty  IfiSi!,  in  v.  The  edilora  lay  the  accent 
on  tbe  avcond  syllable  of  Biron,  and  the  metre  sf^emfl  to  require  it; 
but  the  prohimcialion  involved  is  false.  The  on(;inat  form  of  the 
Frenth  jiame  was  Bitron. 
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There  u  no  mention  of  any  visU  of  tbe  Due  de  Biron  of  hi«lory  to 

Londiin  prior  to  IBOl,  wben  lie  liad  quartere  at  Ct-oahy  Place,  Bishops- 
l^ate,  not  \<mg  before  bis  execution^  and  too  Late  to  have  eugeeeled  tbe 
oa^te  tc  the  dramatiat.  He  vae  of  coiu-^e  s  conspicuoos  public  char- 
acter long  before,  yet  hardly  iu  the  way^  which  th«  play  portray*.  The 
ibcobsieteticV  cblDiiDatca  here  in  the  line  where  the  French  dulse  Iq 
made  to  allude  figurativelv  to  "Love'a  TybufUj"  aa  to  &  Irfiudoti 
locaHty,  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

Act  i,,  Sc,  2.     Tlie  dancing  horse. 

The  celcbnty  of  this  famous  animal  long  survived  htin  ;  for  he  ii  re- 
ferjwl  to  in  a  Freadi  vorsicniof  ApuleiuB,  priuted  at  AntMerp,  8",  1633. 

Longavilic 

^Vhy  shonld  this  form  be  adopted  ?  The  proper  and  only  one  is 
LongutviiU.  Tb^rt  ia  much  need  of  iniprovemctit  under  tliis  head  in 
many  places. 

Act  i.,  Sc.  2.  "  Binn.  Lady,  1  will  comniend  jou  to  mine  mm 
Jienrt." 

A  Gullklfini.    Own  is  not  reqtiit«d,  and  deetruy*  the  rhythm. 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  1.     "  Thoa  cantt  not  hit  iU" 

This  ia  imitated  in  TrUy  BtguiUd,  160G,  where  we  also  meet  with 
reeolteclions  of  the  Shakeap«areun  incident  of  the  Jew  robbed  by  bis 
daughtijr,  of  the  moonlight  scene,  where  Lorenzo  and  Jcaaica  converse, 
and  of  the  lover^  who  carves  the  name  of  his  miatreas  on  the  bark  of 
trees.  The  author  of  H'iiy  Bi^uikd  had  evidently  seen  or  read  the 
three  plays  where  theae  episodes  occur:  Love's  Lahxtr's  Lost,  Merchant  of 
Venicty  and  A*  You  Like  IL    Comp.  Cliappell'a  FoptUar  Music,  S39. 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  2.     "  Hal  .  .  .  Venegia,  Vaugia." 

The  snying  eeema  to  b?  traceable  back  to  an  Italian  collection  of 
pTDverle,  published  in  1525.  See  Molmenti,  Vita  Priixita  di  ftnexia., 
1908,  jtaHe  ttna^  p.  87,  note.  The  Venetian  form  Ven^a  reqiiiree  the 
cognate  one  pregia  instead  of  the  prctia  of  the  Editors. 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  3.    '^Jaq.    God  give  you  good  morrow,  mueter  person," 

Paton  for  Parton  is  UBual  enough.     In  Lt:ke  Shepherd's  DiaJogue, 

printed  about  154S,  the  form  is  Mast  Ptncn.    The  older  spelling  is  the 

more  correct,  aft  the  parson  was  and  '\&  the  representative  of  the  cohgre* 

gation  before  tbe  Almighty. 

Ibid,     "  Hid,    Good  old  Slantuan— " 

The  Eclogues  of  Battista  Spaguuoli  of  ^tantua  was  a  book  read  in 
school*  in  the  poet's  day,  and  may  well  have  been  aeen  by  bim  at 
Stratford,     The  Latin  tejt  w^  conBtantly  ^ep^i^ted, 

Act  v.,  Sc.  2.     The  chain  wert  longer  and  tke  tetUr  short. 
Surely  ahorter  is  preferable — and  right 
Song  between  Spring  and  Winter. 

Thia  beautiful  lyric  is  a  stnking  contrast  to  the  maitt  teitt  ftad 

tuggesls  later  composition. 


Tho  word  wquire,  vbicli  h  found  in  tlii^  play  tot  Bqwarc,  and  tthJcli 
U  in  Mr.  l^artletfa  Cimcordauce  entered  under  (ryutW,  occurs  m  the 
Khftkeapearean  «iise  in  the  English  version  of  Bloom^B  Arehiiedure^ 
1608. 

We  remark  in  this  plaj  the  alinoet  torrential  critJiractburBtinR  from 
an  imaginaLion  of  buundleas  wealth,  and  revelliog  in  iu  own  aniuzing 
ebullience.  The  drBtiiatist  had  studied  L/ly'a  ^itphuts  vritli  advau- 
tagq,  but  be  uaea  little  more  ihau  the  cue. 


MroH  Ado  abodt  Notbikg. 

Mtieh  Ado  ahoid  No{}i.ing  eihih'ita  the  dr^matiat't^  greftt  advance  in 
(lie  art  of  cuinpoftition  and  (fialoguc  since  the  .lup^arauce  uf  the  Gomedy 
of  Errors  and  Love's  Lahof*  Smsi,  where  the  action  is  usuaII^  viraciotib, 
hilt  with  a  vast  ditl'e teniae. 

iJramatia  i'ertona,  LeoitAto^  Oovemoy  of  Mctriiia.  Possibly  ihe 
L*oj\TUitHt  oi  Phitarch.  The  poet  might  hwv*  htb  1595  h'ortb  before 
him  just  now.  But  the  name  was  to  hu  found  in  HaringtL^n's  Arioito, 
1591,  and  Sydney'*  Arcadia,  IfiiM).  Comp.  iny  Hhaki.fpeaT'a  Library, 
1876,  R^rt  L,  iii.  82  el  teqq. 

Bealrici.  The  certainly  fajclDating  and  piquant  chiirncter  uf  this 
ladf^  while  she  may  strike  iia  as  rather  too  profound  for  a  great  lady 
of  the  day,  was  not  at  nil  improbably  bneed  on  a  real  perssou,  for  that 
there  were  women  of  rank  with  similar  troita,  striking  the  worldlie&t 
among  us  as  with  all  their  ^ety  and  broad  fun  delightfully  pare  at 
heart,  with  n  fair  allowance  for  the  temper  and  feeling  of  the  lime,  the 
aruciola  of  Sir  Nkholoa  Lestrange  of  Htinatauton  (urni-^h  repeated 

{iroofs.  These  etories  are  nitrely  such  as  Lfatrange  nol«d  down  from 
learsay  or  olherwiee ;  but  tliey  Carry  their  mOFttTaBid  tbeir  value  b9 
jBrftllcls:— 

"Sir  Henry  Yelvcrtnn's  lady  ns'd  to  say  of  anyone  that  wm  a 
widower,  and  bad  a  eon  to  inherit  hi^  bsCate,  and  desir'd  a  second  wift^^ 
that  nobody  would  have  him  he  was  bo  sun-bunit." 

"Mrs.  RatclifTe,  an  old  courtier  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  told  a 
Lord,  whose  conversation  and  discourse  she  did  not  like,  that  his  wit 
was  like  a  ciistanl,  nothing  good  in  it  but  the  sop^  acd  when  that  wa4 
eaten,  you  might  throw  away  the  rest,"  [Mis.  or  rather  Mistresfi 
Katcliff  here  mentioned  was  Margaret  Ratcliffe  of  Ordadole,  Bucks, 
Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Elizahetri.] 

"Sir  John  Ueydon  sjid  the  Lady  Cary  had  good  wits,  nnd  lov'J 
to  he  breaking  of  staves  oue  upon  another.  Sir  John  cornea  in  one 
day  very  brisk,  in  a  pair  of  printed  velvet  hreecTiM  (which  wa*  then 
Uie  fashion),  but  eorae  way  defective,  ao  as  she  had  a  fluii  at  them 
presently.  *  Hold  you  (toiitented,  good  madam,'  Fays  he ;  '  far  if  it  were 
notfor  printing  and  painting,  your  face  and  my  breech  would  soon  be 
out  of  fashion.'" 

"The  Lady  Gary  us'd  to  telJ  Sir  John  lleydon  (for  their  two  wits 
were  ever  clashing)  that,  when  he  was  poor,  and  never  a  penny  in  his 
purse,  he  was  aE  good  company  aa  any  was  in  England,  bm  that  if  he 
was  bnt  forty -shilling  strong,  there  waa  no  dealing  with  him  on  any 
teruia" 
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Thti  clii^  of  repartee  Iielunga  to  the  raiue  BcJiool  aud  period  as  thsl 

iittribut4?l  to  tlie  aprighUy  and  siiincrljly  in!.'yrrigible  Beatrice,  vhh 
the  noLaljle  dctTerence,  (hftt  in  the  latter  case  wl-  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  the  superior  tii^ta  abd  deticacy  of  the  dr&Oiatiu  artiKtf  as  well  as  tils' 
superior  wiL 

The  effervesceiiL  viFacity,  mad  merry  vein  of  Beatrice,  and  her 
robust  animal  epirite,  present  a  foil  to  tlii*  gentler  and  nioie  eoftir 
fereiniiie  Hero.  Portut  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  invested  with 
siimethiag  of  the  same  csuberant,  aliaost  hysterical,  gaittv  aud  in- 
genuous frankness. 

Hero.  This  name  was,  no  doiiht,  a  loan  from  Marlowe'a  noem, 
l.')98,  wiih  whii-li  Sbuki^peur  ^hewa  hiiuselt  ucijxiaiuted  iu  AftUM  Ath 
ttlfwtt  Notji-ittff. 

ihghtrry,     Ste  tupra. 

It  id  not  ever  easy  to  decide,  vbetber  the  dramatist   took  lii» 

characters  with  their  dialogue  from  living  modela,  or  whether  lie  wm 
partly  at  all  event*  indebted  to  a  glance  at  some  contemporary  publi- 
cation, where  a  po&aage  or  a  phrase  struck  his  fancy.  But  it  is  ijtiite 
worth  while,  as  tee  author  wiki  one  uf  the  Kentish  set,  which  \a  shown 
by  ine  to  have  heen  mort'  or  less  in  touch  with  SSiake.'peareana  at  llie 
time,  lo  remind  leaders,  that  in  1563  'iVilliam  Lamharde  of  Serenoaica 
puMiehed  aeioalli'olume,  in  which  he  describes,  intrr  aiia,  th^  functions 
of  conaLablea.  and  which  Sh,'iteapear  turned  perhiips  to  acoiini  iu  his 
own  wavt  The  original  impersonator  of  Dogberry  was  Williaui  Keuijic 
and  RicWrd  Cowley  of  Verges, 

Act  L,  Sc.  1.     Messenger. 

The  messenger  here  introduced  must  be  understood  from  the  |»art 
assigned  to  him  to  be  a  diptomjitic  perBonaj^e.  The  laying  the  *i;ene 
in  a  street  is  unusual,  but  is  to  be  rei:unc:iled  with  the  u}ifen-aiT  life  of 
8icily. 

"  Bml.    Is  it  poEsille  Di&dain  gIlouIU  die,  whiJe  ahe  hath 

such  mwt  food  to  feed  it  .  .  .  i" 

Read  to  feed  htr,  for  the  text  personifies  the  sentiment  u  L&dy 
Disdain,  and  a  few  worda  farther  on  wis  have  her  pjteence. 

"  fi.  Pidfo.     This  ia  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato  .  .  ." 

I  propow  to  read  ;  '^This  is  the  sum  of  alL     Signior  t'laiidio  and 

ai^ior  Benedick  .  .  ."    Tlie  roiatiog  h  inaccunite,  and  the  name  of 

Leonato  ia  improjierly  repeatL-d. 

— Svjh  away  Sundays. 

An  apparent  reference  to  the  practice  of  Sunday  wedding  wliich, 
sa  I  [ueiLtion  above,  thv  poet  incongruouslj  made  applicable  to  ajj 
ranka  uf  3o<;iety. 

Act  ii.t  Sc.  1.  "Benei/.  Hoi  now  you  strike  like  the  blind 
man — " 

A  direct  alluaion  lo  the  story  in  Mimj  TnUa  und  Quick  *4»MwrTJt, 
See  my  OH  E^vjUsh  Jr.sl  Boah,  i.  142.  in  the  same  act  and  scene 
Beatrice  is  made  to  aity  that  it  was  im|iuted  to  her  that  she  waa  dis^ 
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dftiuful,  (iiid  lifttl  hcT  KQoil  wit  mil  of  tlie  Humlml  Mrrry  TalvA.    Tlie 


larlv's  nl>l 


but 


ly's  oltli^tioii  to  the  lali«r,  uf  wlnioli  two  editiuii!i  aiv  titiowii. 
uf  whicli  othei'3  pruluilily  onutr  fxisli-il,  i»  not  iiLiniL'dmlel;^  coospicuons, 
allliotigd  tlie  poet  could  hardly  fail  to  be  eicij^uaiiited  with  lioib  wurk« 
Ht  lenat  Ly  repiu«. 

A  copy  of  the  f.  Mmj  Tuli/x,  |irr.KiMy  an  Elizjibetlian  inipresainn 
now  lfj«'C  was  in  tlie  lilmiry  of  t'a|i[ain  Cox  in  IftTii.  accordiiig  to 
Lunt'haiii,  1juL  whetlt<.'r  oui:  of  tlia  ongiual  iinpi^H^ion!)  ur  h  reprint  ve 
ciimiot  tell.  Tlie  autlior  of  Ptippt  tnih  an  ilaichrt  {W,)i(i-i),  reuutLHl 
to  be  Lvlr,  Btalf^B  io  tlmt  Irnct  thai  the  "liuiidred  meii-i-.'  tales"  wjw 
tlivn  Coining aiittAtiii  it  wa.t  itit^t  pruLality  tlit-  oiiei  whii:]i  firllilk  Shake- 
ii«ar's  waji  hut  of  collrae  distinct  frum  the  CoX  copy, 

'^B«fl.  Tims goeg  vvery OTIC t«  \hK-\mrUi  but  I.aud  I  am  einilMirnt," 
Dr.  Johnsiin  pruEKKH^  that  we  slioiihl  rvnd  wood,  ior  whicli  Mr. 
Huatcr  cvri^uree  hiiti,  but  I  du  not.  Tlie  antilbeaia  intended  •*■&» 
between  a  place,  where  ihe  sun  ahonc,  and  where  it  did  noL  In  Vin- 
o-nl's  IMscoveryof  Errors  in  Brookc'a  Vulaloyite  of  the  Nuf'ilitij,  1622, 
the  Aijdre!!^  tu  York  Jltraid  (Bruokt;)  haa  neur  tiie  opeiting  iUg  follow- 
ing aenteiicc  ;^"  I  ttcknowltiilgc.  he  that  wnl^fB  fdlw  yeerts  in  the 
Sutine,  cannot  cliiiose  hut  bee  Sunburnt" — wherr  the  exjireswidn  in 
KTidvntly  Itsed  tu  siglnify  the  auquiaitian  of  experience,  Thr  children 
in  Morfolk  us&l  lu  endeavour  to  catch  their  Vjilentim*  on  the  proper 
chiy  befin-e  Buuris«,  or  th«y  woulrt  be,  It  vras  wiid,  i^imbnrut.  In  Iiia 
I'uramioiogui,  1651),  Clarke  has  :  "  Ue  hath  the  .sun  on  hia  face^' ;  Lnt 
)l(\  a»  usual,  fails  to  explain. 

Act  iii.,  S<,'.  2.  Thffl  |>art  of  the  alory  was  proh-ildy  d^,^wn  from 
Ilarington's  AriattOf  15!^1,  or  from  Beverley's  sepnrate  translation  of 
the  tak  of  Anmltinto  an>l  Gnievra.  1'he  incident  n-os  borrowed  by  tbu 
autlior  of  a  later  play  called  the  Partiai  Lnui. 

Act  iii.,  Si!.  3,  ^*  DoijK  Five  Bhillinga  to  one  on't,  with  any  niiin 
who  knows  the  Matnu — '' 

Tlie  twij  form*  sfattttr  anil  stitlut  appear  to  hav.;  l»een  long  usenl 
hiterchtingeably.  Here  »tiititi^  is  misiipplieil  an  a  irait  uf  i^jiioniitce. 
But  see  tieita  Hinnanortimj  ed.  Madden,  p.  25,  where  the  same  thiii^r  u 
found. 

-Vou  afe  to  bid  any  man  Bt<ind  in  the  prince'a  nanie. 


Tlie  sftL'ond  ofTrtrlUju'a  Court- Witty  Jeats  shews  "how  Tarltoji  iJe- 
ceivLKl  thi;  wflti;h  in  Fleet  Street,"  uhen  they  L'onmmnded  him  to  etaud. 

Sl'.  5.     Diyb.  ,  ,  ,  God'e  a  good  man. 

See  Hazlitt's  PFoverb*,  1907,  p.  167.  Tlie  seuae  in  the  interlude  of 
Lmttj  JuvmtuK  i.^  ilutL  Otxl  cunnot  be  ina4.1e  better,  and  we  nmst  take 
iliiii  aa  He  in. 

Actv.,Sc.  2.    "ifffw/.  .  .  .  I  can  findont  norhytne  tof«t/y  but  i«'>^ 
ThU  in  a  (tkit  at  Peele'a  song  in  the  Arraignmait  of  Paris,  l&M. 
But  see  also  Chappell*^  Poyuiar  Mtme,  a™,  179,  187. 

Sc.  3.     Heavily,  heavily. 
See  Collier's  ISihL  Vat.,  i.  454. 
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All's  Wbll  That  Esds  Well. 

SliakcBpear  miclit  htive  derived  the  sugceatioa  for  this  tille  from 
Hfiywood's  PrcwTOf,  or  from  iLe  Posiea  id  the  Lottery  of  1537.  See 
lay  Proverbs,  1907,  p.  53. 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  5.  "  Vlo.  I  Bill  a  woodland  fellow —  " 
Bishop  Warburton  took  eicepLion  to  Lhia  passaga  aa  being*  *'  impioua 
trash."  But  that  vaa  a  bisliop'a  saying.  The  poet  simply  putA  hiin- 
eelf  in  the  ^huts,  ao  to  speak,  of  a  rude  countryman,  BuiTounded  by 
vooda  and  the  mt;aTi«  of  kindling  fires,  who  deduces  in  hie  own  fashion 
from  the  metodiatiiatic  picture  dniwu  i>y  Uii;  Chureb  itself  vf  the 
wicked  paBsijig  through  t!]e  broad  gate  leading  to  etemiLl  punishment 
by  fire  a  preference  for  the  narrow  one,  M'kicTi  will  suit  humble  folka 
like  hitn  betterjjut  ia  not  sufficiently  spauimja  to  admit  pomp.  The 
cumulative  imag^  of  the  vood,  the  ^vs^  Hell,  and  the  two  gat<es,  was 
not  to  he  resistetl)  .ind  the  poet  miikBB  a.  point  by  supposing  that  the 
rich  and  the  great  would  deaire  to  entur  aecompanied  by  all  their 
worldly  heloiigiiLgs— &  not  very  nncoiuinon  illnaion  in  thoee  days  or 
even  in  these. 

Ant  v^  So,  3.  "  Lafeu.  .  .  .  Good  Tom  Di-uni,  lend  me  a  liand- 
kerctief— " 

The  "Hii-tnrie  of  Tom  Dnim"  form*  part  of  Delonev'a  Gtnllc  Graft, 
4°,  169B.  lie  was  the  ancestor  of  Jack  Druiii,  the  oero  of  a  pl&y 
ascribed  to  Marston,  and  prinud  in  IGOI.  It  ia  to  be  remarked  thai 
there  ia  a  recollection  of  liomeo  aitd  JuHet  in  a  passage,  where  Diana 


"  I  mm,  my  lord,  a  wretched  FlorcnLiiis 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Captdet." 
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It  may  be  worth  wlule  to  draw  attention  lo  t«D  entri^  at  pp.  S3 
and  120  of  my  Mammi  of  Old  Plays,  1692,  whsre  I  offer  reiimrka  on  a 
play  by  Dekkcr  varioUBly  callt^d  linrahbiti  and  the  Jew  of  y^iiet,  and 
apparently  produfod  in  IJJ99  for  Henslowe,  who  paid  40^.  for  it, 

Roberta  entered  the  Shakeapcar  draciia  in  1598  with  the  aLtemative 
auh-title  of  the  Jew  of  Venice  ;  the  Jew  waa  too  attractive  lo  let  drop. 
But  he  went  no  farther. 

I  suggest  that,  after  the  eventual  output  of  Roberta's  4°  of  KiOO, 
ThoHiaa  Hayea  the  atationer,  whose  daughttr  Roberta  had  married, 
obtained  the  me^na  of  revtaing  the  text  from  the  author,  and  brongbl 
out  his  4°,  which  is  so  much  rarer,  and  at  the  time  may  have  auper- 
aeded  ita  predecessor. 

It  is  a  characteristic  point,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  effort  to 
preaent  the  popular  aide,  even  in  the  printed  bogk,  tlifit  the  running 
title  in  both  quartos  of  1600  u  "The  Comicall  History  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  " — a  definition,  which  our  modem  notion  ofnnmonr  certainly 
fails  to  i;:on]prehend  and  hefiitatea  to  accept,     The  play  baa  do  more 
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Lill«  to  be  treated  09  a  cnmedy  than  Hamltt  or  OtJ)*!io,  both  of  n'huh 
otfec  iucidcutul  pleasnnlrii^.  But  it  is  rc(»eate(Jl¥clt«d  in  early  lecorUs 
as  tlie  VmHutn  Vomf^y ;  snd  it  may  be  surniiaecl  that  the  term,  as  well 
OS  C</mic<tl,  were  equully  ImJcrBtoua  Ijoth  be:foi«  and  after  Shnkesptar'u 
daft  and  hy  him,  in  &  more  ilrictly  teclinioiS  £etiae  than  their  modern 
acc«ptattuii.  Of  the  thrue  classes  of  thetitricaj  perfotmaucc  outtide 
tragedy  vie  still  recognize  genteel  and  low  coinE;dy,  and  the  farce  purs 
ana  simple.  In  the  Merchajit  a/  Venire,  as  urigimiUy  put  on  the  stage, 
there  wa.s  njx  avidtat  iiiteation  to  attire  Shylciolc  bo  oa  to  make  bim  a 
butt  for  the  gallery ;  yet  he  call  hai-dly  he  said  to  answer,  ao  far  as  hi* 
part  \a  cDUcerntd,  to  low  coniedv  vr  farct*. 

1  do  nyt  Pgree  with  Mr.  t'leay  that  the  drama  translated  into 
Germnn,  aiLd  jierfoiTiied  iti  or  j^bout  tiill^  aupcireiLtty  al  HaUe,  was 
netCR.'wirily  Shak^penr'iS  Mrrc/umt  of  Ventce,  hlliiQA^h  it  Was  iiruljably 
ftu.  For  Dekkei-"*  Jeta  of  I'tuici  had  preceded  it.  The  lattcrj,  Lowewer, 
ia  not  knowa  to  have  been  printied,  imd  tht;  former  had  been  in  type 
Hince  1600. 

It  ia  uot  very  Burpriiiiig  that  ShakeBpcar  ahould  have  aoquireil 
BHch  an  imperfect  notion  oE  Venice  and  its  InBtitutiona^  when  we  see 
and  know,  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  English  work,  which  convey^^d 
a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  eitlter.  tt  aeema  regrettable  that,  before  he 
put  pen  to  pa[Jt:r  to  write  his  Venetian  scenes — nay,  hia  Italian  onea^ 
too — be  did  not  s|>cnd  an  hour  with  some  frieitd,  who  was  personally 
fumiliar  with  the  country  and  its  pecnUiu*  institutions. 

It  33  faUIy  well  known,  that  there  wan  an  anlerinr  draimft  on  the 
Bubject.  The  spei^ial  kallAd  on  the  etory  was  prgb&bly  founded  on  (ho 
play,  aa  usual.  The  fi.tory  of  the  Bund  is  cnmmou  to  exceaa;  one  of 
llie  earliest  ptacea  where  it  occurs  id  in  llie  Gesta  Raraanoram  (edit. 
Madden,  No.  40) ;  but  aee  Hazlitl'a  Tales  and  Ltgmdi,  1892,  p.  128); 
and  much  the  same  may  he  pri^ilicated  of  the  ring  in  Act  v.  Ringa 
have  fignretl  in  romance  aince  the  pru<luction  of  the  Sevtii  U'^m 
Masters. 

Without  diapamging  Che  intellectual  or  human  value  of  the  prwent 
drama  its  local  1  mi tiuu  was  particularly  unhappy,  since  almost  all  the 
alluBiLm^  referriug  to  Venice  are  erroneous  and  absurd. 

DrarHalis  Persona.  Shylac.k,  See  what  ia  said  in  my  Vrmelum 
RBfithlic,  1900,  it.  7-19,  as  to  the  n^ode  in  which  the  character  ahuuld  be 
altir&d.  It  seems  to  he  quite  hi;^h  time  thitt  in  our  theatrical  ward- 
robe we  should  shake  ourselvea  iooac  from  th«  ludicrous  ineptitudes 
of  the  18th  and  19ih  centuries.  Who  ia  responsible  for  th>Me  batDariama 
— the  «ta[:«  manager  or  the  costumier  I  in  the  series  of  engravings 
by  Giacomo  Franco,  published  about  tlie  period  of  the  play,  there  is 
A  figure  uf  the  contemporary  merchant,  which  miglit  hi.'  &erviceable 
to  any  fiUer  of  the  part,  except  that  he  should  have  what  Bacon  calU 
"an  orange-Lawny  bonnet." 

In  a  trait  published  shortly  after  the  play,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  Jew,  who  followed  an  army,  and  utteied  certain  praphecJea,  and 
nhose  name  IB  jjiven  as  Calel>  Hhil-acke.  Possibly  the  circumstancB  and 
the  indiviJua]  had  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  poet  in  Bome  othi-r 
and  earlier  way.  But  it  is  tlie  sole  tr.ice  of  the  nnrae-,  niid  is  a  iinile 
i-ecent  recoverv. 
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It  U  just  {H>rlia]js  wDi'tEi  iacideiLlal  irieiitLoii  Lliat  aL  ieo^t  from  l^iC-2 
doWD  to  the  jxwt's  day  tlie  pref«  |,'rijdute<l  a,  cojiious  auccessiLrit  of 
balliida  ami  of  more  elaborate  and  serlgnfl.  ilmtri^M'3  wgaiaat  uaury. 

PiiTtia~  This  name  secma  to  be  borrowed  from  the  lost  drama  by 
Thoniaa  Kyd,  nienti'mcd  by  himseU  in  1594.  Tlie  idea  of  a  lady  di*- 
gni.*ed  in  male  e<iiiipine"ta  pleading  in  a  Venetian  court  is  chtiDerk'al 
—an  imiJCrBon&liuJi  a»  iii&toricAlly  ollLrugeoiis  under  ihe  actual  i;iri--tiiii~ 
atani^ea  aa  the  epjaoilei*  in  the  Btam  of  V'&iik-f.^  Such  a  straUi^'eni  would 
Ljive  been  simply  out  of  t)ie  f[ueatioiit  where  the  scene  U  laid,  ulthou^'h 
counsiil  not  belonging  to  a  place  were  sumetinieE^  engaged  to  conduct 
stiilB  in  the  courts  of  Italy  in  thasu  daya.  Yet,  takt;  the  character  aa  a 
whole,  we  would  rather  not  Ue  without  her. 

Wlii»re  the  residence  of  Fortia  ia  described  in  tlie  edition  as  **on 
tlie  Coatinentf"  it  eliould  rather  be  on  the  tsrra  Jirtna ;  but  the  lady 
prubil)Iy  had  a  liEIa  on  one  of  tlie  outer  ii'tund:?. 

Act  i.j  Sc  1 .     "  Gra.     There  are  a  sort  of  iniin  .  .  .'" 

The  vis:Lgea  likened  to  the  thick  sliiiie  on  the  to^  of  a  sLagnfUit  p-iol, 

Sc,  3.    *'  Sliy,    Three  tUqui^nil  ducut*^" 

The  poet  liad  an  imperfect  conception  of  what  thla  4Um  rejtre- 
sented,  as  the  Venetian  ducst  wa8  =  9/5  of  English  nionev,  ao  that 
3000  d,  would  lie= about  £1400  or  £8000  of  our  pre&eiit  money.  In 
another  nhiy  he  makes  riOOQ  ducate  payable  as  ntniJoiii  to  a  pirate  ! 
Id  Twelfth  Ntghi  a  character  has  3000  ducats  a  jear  income.  It  was  a 
tigure  of  speech.  The  gold  piece  hod  no  mark  of  value  and  tio  name  ; 
the  silver  one  was  temted  DufAtui  Vcnstut  not  Vinitlorvni,  as  Hunter 
give*  it.  ITionias,  in  liis  Hislfyr^  of  Ifaly,  tirat  puhlished  in  1549,  leads 
us  to  understand  Chat  the  Venetian  nobltia  were  aciiiatomed  to  husband 
their  restiurces,  .so  far  &?>  domeistic  eipanditure  went,  in  order  to  hare 
an  appreci;Llile  nniuunt  available  fur  Inan^,  for  which  they  f^f^i  10,  12, 
au<l  vveiL  15  per  cent,  from  the  Goverument^  so  that  the  Jews  were  not 
tlie  only  offeiidera  in  thi:;  diruetion. 

"ii/jy.    Water-tliiaves  and  lond-lhievcs — " 

In  Shakeflpenr'H  London  there  were  ccrlain  localities  of  notorEona 
repute,  of  w'hidi  one  w.is  known  as  the  Bermudas,  probably  from  a 
\  .-LLjue  a.i!K}ciiition  witli  the  region  m  called,  in  tbe  time  of  Junfon,  who 
i-effiM  to  "  the  pirat«s  hurc  at  hnnd." 

Bee  Ge»ta  Jtomariwum,  ed.  Madden,  p.  346.  Shjlock,  just  below, 
adopta  what  in  atill  a  favourite  device,  in  disclaiming  the  peTson^l  poe- 
eei^'<irin  of  ^o  large  a  sum  as  Antonio  requu'i^e — but  he  has  a  fciend  \ 

Shylock  refers  ta  the  reason,  when  Labim's  and  Jacob's  ewM  were 
rtiHi!;,  that  ia.  in  heat.  Tlie  word  i»  not  explained  in  this  acnse  by 
Nares,  HalHwell,  or  Dyi-e  (1875),  altlioimh  the  last,  under  fnltomt 
riders  to  iU  Sliylock  refuaJM  to  dine  with  Bawwinii*  and  hin  friend  in 
thia  scene,  btit  afterwiird  (Act  ti.,  Sc,  5)  aupB  with  the?!)  in  order  to 
"  feed  upon  Che  prodigal  Chrifitiim,"  The  Jew'a  re^l  objection  had 
bet-n  to  partake  of  pork  ;  bnt  that  in  fact  was  a  A\e\i  not  usnallT' 
jilacftd  on  the  tables  of  the  better  classes  at  Venice,  and  would  aeHnredly 
tiut  have  h^en  so  in  .such  circumstance.^.  The  prior  pa.%sa^e  rends  like 
a  cntiipound  catchpenny  epigram  for  the  meridian  nf  the  penny  seats. 
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Se.  9.    "Even  in  tlie  force  autl  road  of  caaualty." 
Farce  chould  hsface.     Road  U  eqiiivaleiit  to  path. 

Act  ill.,  Sc.  I,    •'  Shy.    Out  upon  her  1—" 
Note  Lhe  Gae  couflicl  of  iecliug. 
"  Meet  nie  at  our  synagogue— " 
What  a  rcmorseltsBS  eatire  1 

Act  iii.,  Sc  S,  "  Shy,  Hath  not  a  Juw  bands,  organs,  dimen- 
sions?" 

The  use  of  ths  word  ditatniiani,  which  Slmkespear  here  introduces, 
may  be  perhaps  illustrated  fiom  a  passage  in  Montaigne  {Eaait,  var, 
ed.  1874,  ij.  211),  wtiere,  speaking  of  watclidoga'  dreams,  be  says: — 
"  Lea  chiens  de  garde,  que  nuua  vuyons  aouuent  gi-onder  e»  songeant, 
(&  puis  iapper  tout  a  faict,  &  a'esveiller  en  eursaut,  couiriie  b'iIb  apper- 
ceuoient  quelque  estrangi'.r  arriuer  ;  cet  estrancer  que  lenr  ame  void, 
c'est  vn  homme  spirituel,  &  imperceptible,  eana  dimensicn,  aana  couleur, 
&  f^auB  estre." 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  5.     '*  Latin.  .  ,   ,  thus,  wlicn  I  abun  Scj-Ua  *  .  /' 
Wimt  couM  Lancelot  or  Jesaica  kuow  about  the  story  ? 

Act  IT.,  Sc.  1.     Venice.    A  Covrt  of  Juttice. 

Historically  this  scene  la  a  misconception,  as  the  Duke  or  Doge  at 
thia  time  never  presided  in  person  over  the  Courts.  The  poet  should 
hare  known,  that  the  same  was  the  case  at  home.  The  scene,  where 
the  IJiike  is  made  to  say,  "  Make  room,"  xa  mere  groteatiue  caricature. 

"Sh^,     \i  everj'  dutat," 

This  \i  purely  rhetorical. 

"  Par.    or  a  btrange  nature  is  the  suit  yon  follow, 
Yet  in  euch  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you." 

Fortia  would  have  1:iad  great  difficulty  in  aubatatitiatijig  tbU  vtata- 
ment. 

"  Bat.  .  .  .  But  life  iteelf,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteeip'd  above  thy  life," 

This  is  a  reproductioD  of  tbe  clasiical  sentiment — the  friend  len 
easily  replaced  than  tbe  kindred,  and  more  to  !«  cherished  or  lamented. 
Sbakeepear  eeems  to  have  immediately  borrowed  tbe  idea  from 
Montaigne. 

Act  iv.,  Sc,  1.  "  Piyti.  .  .  .  It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice — " 
A  pure  poetical  invention.  In  the  same  s<ieije  Portia  inquires : 
*•  Are  these  Balance  here  to  weigh  the  fleeh  I "  A  miareading  anyhow. 
It  ehould  either  be  a  halant/!  or  balances.  Again,  Anto&lo,  addressing  th^ 
Duke,  makes  a  stipulation  regarding  the  eonver^ion  of  Shylock  utterly 
out  of  unison  with  Venetian  constitutional  ideas  and  principles.  Where 
Shylock  rejects  Bassanio's  offer  of  twice  the  amount,  tbe  improbability, 
when  the  Court  was  evidentiv  agairut  the  Jew,  strikes  one  as  grave 
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indeed.  I  may  fflrtljer  oliserve  tliat,  wliore  Porlia  first  allows  the 
execution  of  tlie  sftnten&e,  and  sLipuIaCes  only  for  the  least  rtoasible 
hloodshedr  a.Tid  MibeequetiLly  jiresi^ribes  that  no  blood  wlmtevcr 
may  be  spille>i^  the  ostensible  incouAintency  aimed  iiL  prolon<dng  the 
fabe  confldencc  of  Sbvlock. 


Sc^  3.     '*  PifT.   .  ,  .  we  shall  have  oUl  swearing." 
Observe  the  peculijir  sen^  uf  llie  wor<l.     It  is  sUll  in  use  ;  but  tlm 
U  an  eai'ly  eiample.    See  my  Prowr&f,  1907,  p,  344. 


Act  r.,  Sc,  L 

*'  Zon  There's  not  the  smnlleist  orb  whi*h  thou  belitild'et 

But  in  Itia  ULOtioii  like  an  augul  niDgs." 

In  thja  pREsage  Shakesjicar  htiB  teen  thought  to  he  under  obliga- 

tiaiis  to  K[i>ntai]{ne,  Book  i.,  ch.  32  ;  and  I  haw  in  jny  Ssaay  inhown 

that  the  poet  probiitly  made  use  of  the  French  text,  and' not  of  Florio's 
vtrsirin,  The  Merchant  of  Veriine  eiigted,  much  as  we  3te  it,  in  1598. 
Jitst  0.1  tlie  commenceiLieiit  of  tliis  apeeuh  by  Lorenzo,  ivbere  he  is  made 
10  say  ;  "  -Sit,  Jessicii,"  let  it  ibe  observed  that  the  two  are  already  seated 
on  a  bank,  aiid  that  hv  novr  inviteft  the  attention  of  his  female  coin- 
jianion  ta  certain  of  the  aatroTiomical  bodie!^  which  people  iLsually 
atund  to  observe,     I  wonl<l  riiad  :  "  See,  Jcssiia;," 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  thought  ungraceful  hyper- 
critidsiiL  to  apeak  of  ills  dialogue  between  the  lovera  just  above  m 
rutlier  too  redolent  of  the  iukliani — atj  niiijappropriated  leanjiug. 

Act  v.,  Sc,  1.  *'  Port.  That  light  we  see  is  hnruing  in  uiy  hall — " 
In  a  letter  from  the  Venetiau  AmhaaiuidDC  lu  London  to  the  Doge, 
April  33,  1^17,  he  auyj  :  "  Una  canddla  faces,  tiaiuuia  cunvcniente  a  la 
caudella,  lua  beii  dllfiiudeva  el  suo  flplendorc  loutuiio." 

*'  Fort.     If  you.  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring.  .  .  ." 

Observe  the  unique  iteration  for  eiiijthasiis. 

For  the  Hialto  sicene  the  pmlegomena  to  Kuhfirt  Tofte^s  translation 
from  Nicole  de  Morilreux  of  Hwiifur^t  Acadetiiy,  1610,  may  Lb  worth  a 
glance.  See  my  iJoilalcy,  is.,  220.  Oite  at  least  of  Llie  earliest  views 
of  the  faciinUa  hridye  ia  in  iha  ivell-known  foliu  collecliofi  of  Franco, 
published  uhout  the  tittiu,  when  the  English  play  Dppeare<l. 

Is  this  not  rather  a  mclodr^iua  than  anything  elset  A  tragical 
climax  is  in  u  manner  thrcateni^d,  but  only  thteatened.  Its  citation 
aa  the  VenetiaTi  Cuniedif  ia  Uot  altogGtherimproper^ 

Pttrlidps  it  haa  not  hitherto  received  Rutlicient  attention  that  Shake- 
Hpear  aasociated  two  of  his  diiauatie  lalnjui-s^  tliis  and  Othello^  with  a 
remote  Italian  city  and  governmtiiit,  of  which  the  Etighah  knowledgi; 
was  at  that  time  conipnralively  slender  and  inaccurtttii,  siui-e  it  was 
derived  either  from  apocryijlud  puhUcationi  or  tnivellfrs'  hearsay. 
Probably  iu  the  older  piece  by  Dckkcr,  no  longer  knowu,  the  Jew  had 
the  pLice  of  honour  ou  the  stage  as  well  aa  in  thu  title  ;.  but  Sh>ik«?- 
epear  puts  the  Merchant  i»  the  forefront;  j-et  Antonio  does  not  «yn- 
tributo  to  make  the  pradnetioii  what  it  19  ao  much  na  Shvlock  and  nne 
or  two  other  dramiiiia  ji^aoniE,  The  main  point,  howiever,  is  tliat 
certain  political  circuuisUknces,  Jiet  forth  in  iny  Venetian  Ueptiblic,  lyoo, 
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rendered  the  place  and  naEiiie  just  about  the  time  objects  of  peculiar 

Sublic  iiitercat.  and  conferi'«H,  aa  I  any.  on  the  Uepublic;  the  unique 
isUaction  of  being  twice  ideDtiHed  with  Uiis  eerica  of  lUiuLerjiieceB. 
Tlie  most  eubstantml  tealimoay  of  this  fact  ma;  be  tlie  appearance  in 
1(J12  of  H  traiiBliliou  by  W,  Slmte  fn>ra  tlio  French  of  M,  de  Fougawet 
of  tbe  Genial  Hisiorij  of  the  Muonijicent  State  of  V^enice,  a  large  foUo 
Volume  with  a  tnap  and  other  llluitraUona,  which  it  must  have  coet 
ft  eotuiderable  ainii  to  produce  ;  and  it  is  not  quite  irrelevant  to  men- 
tion that  it  waa  dedti^ted  to  the  Earls  of  Pembruhe  and  Muntgonier/. 


A  MmsniniEH  Nigbt'3  Dream, 

From  a  passage  in  Dr.  King's  Lectnret  on  Jonas,  pr«Ach^  ut  Vork^ 
■ome  authoritiiis  have  deduced  the  fact,  that  the  tireseiit  plav  waa 
written  in  1593-4,  when  England  was  vinited  after  tjie  plague,  which 
I  take  to  have  led  Shakespear  to  quit  Londun  fur  tho  suburba,  by 
extraordinarjF  weiitlier,  and  on  imprcsaioii  of  1595  iiaa  not  been  allu- 
getber  discredited. 

The  German  verHion  of  the  interlude  in  the  GrypUiua  \'olmLii>r  IHG^r 
viu,  aa  usual,  udiipted  to  suit  local  taste.  It  flcenia  Htrange  that  Shake- 
Bpear  eboiild  ]jav«  formed  ao  humble  an  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Thesena 
as  to  present  to  it  a  farce  suitable  for  a  country  barn  ;  and  the  qneatioci 
ari««i,  whether  tliia  fe.^ture.  aa  well  as  the  revised  Iiiductiua  to  the 
Tanting  of  a-  ShrtWi  were  not  origiiially  prepared  for  some  rural  enter- 
tainme^nt  in  Wftrwickabire.  Tlieri;  h  nolbiug  in  either,  which  Shn-l^e- 
flpeaf  tnigbt  not  baVe  written,  before  he  left  the  country  in  153G-7. 
Ihe  period  of  Theaous  and  Paria  wna  as  undetijrmitied  in  the  nixtiii'ntb 
century,  as  it  ia  to-day,  but  thcee  two  penaonogea  are  represented  us 
hiLving  succesaively  carried  off  the  bbdic  wornaii.  They  may  have  lived 
centuries  aiAi't^if  at  all.  Sliakcsi>ear  han  breathed  into  ths  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Alhemt  a  vitality,  of  which  Plutarch  despaired  !  1  do 
not  know  whether  the  KDgUsh  poet'i  eye  ever  fell  on  the  poem  by  John 
Trii;£iell  on  the  aubject-,  printed  in  1595 ;  but  the  name  and  story  of 
Tiieaeiis  had  been  familiarized  to  some  exttnt  by  Underdownc'a  Thtieun 
(iiul  AriadiUj  1566,  Bud  Tutbervile's  Ovid,  1.167. 

In  hiB  Jama  Ihe  i^'mtrik,  159S,  but  proKibly  print*'"!  earlier,  OS  it 
WAS  licenaed  in  1^94,  Greene  has  introduced  an  intcrlildfl  of  Oberan. 
See  my  Manual  of  oUl  Pla-ys,  1S92,  v.  King  of  FairUs.  Oberon  is  a 
ciimpicHouii  character  tn  the  ancient  Tomance  of  Hwitt  ff  fiordfaux. 

Not  quite  too  fclicitollBly,  perhaps,  Dekker,  in  his  Whore  of  Babtjtan, 
1607,  introducts  "Titania  the  Fairy  Queene,"  allefioii'^ing  under  that 
name  the  late  Queen  Elisiabeth,  In  I60S  was  licgnMd  t<>  Thomas 
Paviar  the  Hittonj  of  Tittintt  and  TTvmvji,  which  was  apparently  au^- 
gest-ed  by  Shakeapear's  play^  and  which  ia  at  present  known  only  in  a 
reprint  of  1«3G. 

In  1623  Sir  Henry  Herbert  licensed,  u  by  Ford  and  Dekker,  "a 
new  play  called  the  Fair*-  Knight."  I  hardly  know  whether  a  4"  MS. 
before  me  has  anything  lo  do  with  this  otberwi&e  lo*t  piece.  It  la 
callfi'l ;  '"The  fTucry  Knight  Or  Oberon  the  Set^ond."  In  it  Politico,  a 
fnoliah  politician,  is  the  prttended  king  of  Fairiea,  and  Loswello  i«  th» 
filiry  knight. 
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The  title  "western  flon-er,"  apoatrophized  in  this  play,  U  identiBed 
with  Letlice,  Counteaa  of  Leicester,  tlie  wife  of  Bcbert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Essex. 


Act  iLj,  Sc  2- 
loffe— " 


'And  then  the  whole  q^ulre  hold  their  hips  and 


Thia  form  or  pronunciation  of  laugh  13  required  ia  the  nursery 
rh3-me  of  Old  Mcther  Hubbard,  where  the  dog  is  said  to  be  laughing. 
Loffc  wa^T  no  doubt,  ati  accepted  form,  as  Sbakeaptar  did  not  wjuit  it 
for  the  rhyme. 

Act  v.,  Sc    1.     Helen!*  fuauty.    The  pro?e  romance  of    Faustus, 

firinted  in  German  in  1587  at  ti«rtin,  ha-l  been  recently  (IA92)  pub- 
islied  in  Engliab,  and  may  well  have  attracted  Sliakespear's  notice, 
as  it  did  of  oiher  writers  of  th«  time.  One  of  the  visiona  of  Fauatus 
is  that  of  Helena  of  Greece,     ily  Prose  fVritiiigM,  190G,  p,  36. 

"He  -sees  more  ilevila  than  vast  hell  can  hold—"  It  has  been 
thought  that  ha  had  in  his  eye  the  hook  by  Lodge,  to  which  he 
evidently  alludes  in  Henry  T.  But  here  he  may  have  rather  had 
before  hini  the  ancient  po]iu]ar  conception  of  the  lower  regions  and 
its  ministration  under  Lucifer  or  Satan  by  a  legion  of  evil  spirit*, 
whose  function  it  was  to  inflict  an  sinners  bath  in  Purgatory  and  Hell 
the  appointed  toimeuta.  Elsewhere  he  figures  Hell  94  emplyt  becauae 
"all  the  devils  are  hure." 


M£RHI  WlViiS  OP  TVlBrDSOB. 
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Thia  Orama  is  stated  to  have  been  produced  in  an  uuuBually  short 
time  for  performance  beforie  the  Queen,  who  deaired  to  aee  FalataJf  in 
love — a  sort  of  parallel  with  the  (Orlando  Jf^ria^v  B.nd  Orlando  Inamorato. 
The  date  of  its  composition  has  been  Variously  given  ;  hut  &A  the  deaih 
of  Fal&taff  is  intruduued  into  Henry  V,  the  Merrg  H'ivet  was  pre- 
sumably anterior.  In  the  text,  as  imperfectly  printed  in  1602,  there 
ia  ail  incorrect  quotation  from  EnglaruVs  Uelicvn^  IGOO,  of  a  ballad- 
poem,  first  printed,  I  believe,  in  that  miscellany,  though  written 
before  1&93,  whan  the  author  {Marlowe}  died.  In  the  accepted  ver&ion 
it  IB  fuller,  yet  still  inaccurate  ;  but  the  8ole  point  ia  that^  unless 
Shakespear  met  with  the  verses  in  MS.,  he  appears  to  have  borrowed 
the  extract  from  the  1600  volume,  with  which,  as  I  have  el«t;where 
slated,  he  was  not  only  in  all  probahilil^  acquainted,  but  to  whiuh  he 
was  a  contributor.     The  first  true  text  is  in  the  folio  of  162^. 

Heme  the  Hunter  ia  in  the  4"  of  ie02  called  Home.  The  so-callt^d 
Heme's  Oak  was  destroyed  in  1790,  But  corap.  ^ihxi^ipcar'i  Library, 
1875,  Part  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p."  ISa, 

The  reference  tu  "EucklerflbMry  In  simple  time"  prompts  the 
suggestion  tliat  it  was  there  that  Sadler  of  Stratfard  had  his  dru^sfa 
emporium.  I'rom  the  special  intimacy  between  the  Shakesjteors  and 
the  Sadlera  the  poet  muat  have  fiequently  visited  Sadler,  who  then 
resided  aa  near  him  alike  in  Borougli  and  BlackfriuTsdays. 
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Dramatis  Pertonx — Sir  H^igh  Evam. 

Shakcftpear  made  early  tiiiquaiiihince  witli  the  Welsh  and!  tliuir 
peculiarities,  aa  ihere  were  acttltra  in  liia  boyhood  at  Stratford,  in- 
eluding  the  Ap-RobertB  family,  from  tlie  Principality.  See  my 
Shiiicefpea/f  Library,  part  2,  ii.  108,  In  the  BoroDgh  recnrde.  C-6 
Philip  and  Mary,  Lewis  Ap-Willijinia  wjib  one  of  the  Chambenaiiis, 
and  iu  or  ahout  1576  Mr,  Jenkins  kos  ihi^  ^dioohitiL^t^r. 

Act  L,  Si^  3-  Bidly  TOok,  Tlie  Editor  of  the  Plumpton  Corm^onif- 
ence,  1839,  p.  168j  says  that  in  his  opinion  we  ehould  read  hulfit  rag. 
See  my  Faitht  aiul  Folklore,  1905,  p.  506.  At  all  eventa  the  «xifiting 
form  occura  four  times  in  the  playa. 

Act  ii-t  Sc.  1,     TTtMc  Knifjht*  niVI  A^ot. 

An  inserted  reference  to  suit  the  extravaj^nce  with  which  Jamet  I, 
created  knights  i^ui  a  means  of  rRiaing  money.  The  worda  i>f  the  text 
form  the  title  of  a  Jacobean  ballad. 

Sc  2.     "Shfil.  ...  I  hear  the  parson  is  no  jester." 
ForjBsf<Twe8honldrejidj<«i(«rqrj'n[4fa"=fightei",  CoiQp.Actiii,Sc,  U 

Munibudget,     Comp.  OM  Engliik  Jest  Booh,  ii.  p.  222,  where 

the  {>a«6age  from  the  play  is  cited  by  me. 

Act  iii.,,  Sc,  1.  Whore  Evans  the  achoolinaster  quotes  the  verses, 
"Tu  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falla — "  from  Eitglatuis  Helicon,  IW<!), 
we  may  safely  Buspeet  thut  Shakespear  had  the  then  recently  puUifihed 
V4jlumu  befure  him,  and  hnppfuea  to  co^t  his  eye  on  the  passage. 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  3.    "  Afn.  Ford.    How  now,  my  eyas  niuake  ! " 

Comp.  Merit  Tales  of  Sktltoti,  No.  vi. 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  5.    "  Simple.    I  may  n.ot  conceal  them,  sir," 

"  Host.    Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest" 

Simple  Beema  to  misiiae  the  word  conceal  tor  reveal,  ajid  mine  hast 
doea  not  correct  him,  unlt'ss  it  i*  a  misprint. 

Act  T.,  Sc.  6,    "  Fal.    Divide  uie  like  a  brihe-bucfc.'* 

7T.iia  sentence  and  notion  are  perliapa  derived  from  a  tract  by  John 
Lucy,  called  ^i'yi  Buck  his  Trrttaintrd,  printed  ahi^JUt  1560,  for  in  At 
You  Like  It,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  1,  Jaques  is  quoted  as  having  said:  *' Pcxjt 
deeir,  ihou  muk'st  a  testament," 

Tlie  German  Duke,  who  visited  England  in  1E02,  issaid  bv  rtjwie 
of  the  editors  to  have  travelled  under  tlie  name  of  the  Count  Mombe- 
Uard,  But  the  Dukes  of  Wiiitemburp  were  alfto  by  marriage  Counta 
of  Monthtliai-ei,  in  Burgundy,  a  title  nnich  th(>y  retained  down  to  thu 
French  Revolution.  A  portrait  of  the  Duke,  who  came  over  here»  ia 
to  be  found  in  a  4°  volume  piihliahed  at  Tubinjjen  in  1604  {Patugyrici 
JVw  Angfo-WvrfenJiergirr,  «c.). 

Tlie  present  play  is  said  to  have  l^en  prtsented  9t  the  Cockpit  as 
late  as  November  15,  1638*  A  copy  of  the  4"  of  1619  waa  found  many 
years  ago  at  Charlecote,  und  h  the  only  thing  oF  the  kind  preserved 
tliere.  Did  the  Lucy  of  that  day  buy  it  to  see  what  was  &dd  about  his 
piedeceSigor  1 
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As  VoD  Like  It. 

Som&  remarkfl  on  the  drama:!*  pertcnte  and  tlie  obligalion*  of 
Shakespear  to  Lodgw'a  JiosalijTul,  1590,  wilt  be  found  in  the  text. 

At  lou  Lika  It  seems  in  the  ])ioet'a  day  to  have  lieen  a  proverbial 
pli rose,  and  lo  have  commended  itaelf  to  him  on  that  uccouut.  Tlie 
pluy  waa  eeparately  licenaed,  August  4,  1600,  liat  apparently  Dot  so 
publialied.  As  the  lines  referring  to  tJie  death  of  Aloxlowe  were  in- 
correctly quoted  (a?  from  meuKiry)  in  Chapnuiu'e  Biind  BeggaT  of 
Al«aindria,  15[lS,  the  Sbakeaywar  driiiiia  may  be  taken  to  have  Iwcii 
then  on  the  sta^e^  and  to  have  been  witnesaed  by  the  Other  poet, 

Dramrt^M  PtTsojur,  Ja^ua.  Milton  seema  to  have  been  more  or 
les3  a  stutient  of  Sbakeapear.  Hod  he  tliia  4;liartLL;Ler  in  his  miud's  ey^ 
whet),  be  composed  Ma  Allegro  and  Paiterosof 

Act  i.,  Sc.  L     Orl.    "As  I  reruembcr  .  .  ." 

Thia  seema  to  begin  abiuptlj^,  and  there  should  be  before  *•  aa  I 

remember"  a .     Before  ''charged"  just  below  a  ivord  or  two  are 

apparently  deficient,  query,  "■toy  father."  If  Orlando  received  1000 
crowns  aa  a  legacy  irom  bis  fatlier — they  must  have  been  of  gold— the 
amount  waa  aiilli'cieiit  to  render  him  independent  of  hia^  brother,  fa&d 
he  BO  chosen.  But  Sbikespear  waa  rather  imperfectly  verBed  in  mone- 
tary valueBj  eteept  thoge  current  at  home,  as  i3  shown  in  the  Mfrehant 
of  Venice  and  elaewhere. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  l.  "  Iff  Lord.  .  .  .  '  Fwr  deer/  qaoth  he, '  thou  nuk'st 
a  testament.'" 

Com  p.  note  on  Merry  IViva  of  rfindwr,  v.,  5. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  4.     Th€  wcri^s  a  etagt. 
This  idea  occurred  to  Pythagoras  and  to  Patladas  the  gnimmarian, 
of  whom  the  latter  lived  eleven  cealuriea.  before  Sha.keGj«ar.     He 
says  :— 

"  Ti\is  life  a  theatre  nre  well  may  call. 

Where  every  actor  must  perform  with  art : 
Or  laugh  it  through,  and  make  a  farce  of  all. 
Or  learn  to  bear  with  grace  hia  tragic  parL" 

And  60  from  the  Anthology  of  SlobjEU&,  a  book  on  the  shelvcf  of 
Jonsotk  at  least,  i^bakeepear  might  have  IcAined  that  the  A^et  of  Man 
waa  as  old  as  Plato, 

In  Damon  and  PWiicu,  written  about  1566,  the  comparison  of 
Pythagoras  is  cited  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Pythagoras  said,  tliat  this  world  u'aa  like  a  ^tage^ 
Whereon  many  pLiy  their  parts." 

And  in  his  Esmyi  Montaigne  introdaces  the  same  sentiment  from 
Petronius  Arbiter :  Mmidus  uniwrms  exercet  hislTiotum.  We  thus 
gairt  a  cuniscnsuii  of  opinion  and  i^ymjiathy  on  the  BJmilitnde  of  a 
Iratiaitorj'  exiB^leoce  to  aa  actor  crossing  the  boards  from  the  pens  of 
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Iihilosoplitcal  writers  living  so  many  itgps  apart.  So  Hirly  did  tlic 
igure  strike  a  thinker  as  apprapriau-  ami  piitiiiL-wiue,  and  'so  liiird  it 
lins  proves!  to  add  to  it  any  in?w  force.  I  met't  with  a  parallel 
sentence  :  Mundut  acena.,  viia  traufUut:  wntrfi,  vuiiiti,  ainiati.  It 
is  the  identical  conceit.  Hut  our  po«t,  nerJiiipji  feeling  ihat  ilie  thing 
waa  liecifi  rffetita.  iinprovprl  nn  the  old  saw  by  makiug  it  a  p€g 
Tvhifreoti  to  hang  the  Sevtn  Ages  nf  Almi, 

'I'he  cime  train  of  thnnght  ia  olisarvulile  in  the  sosg  in  Ttctlffh 
Night :  *'  Wlicu  iliiit  I  waa  and  u  tiny  Ifitle  boy,"  and  there  and  in  the 
schoolboy  wiih  his  aatclitl  tsliftkespeinr  niaj*  have  recalltd  hi*  own  daily 
hoyisK  tnidge  between  bis  home  and  Jiis  lisssona. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  5.     Vmitr  ih«  g^een^C!aod  tret. 

In  the  pTovtrht  aj  He7id^ptg  {Rtliqiiim  AntiqufTfi.  p.  113)  vt  meet 
vith  a  curiouB  prototyj»e  of  thifl  suitiriLvnt :  "  Under  bimlce  ahal  ni&n 
wwler  abide."  t'onip,  my  Proverbs,  3rd  edit,  p.  &09,  where  1  give  A 
modemijed  rendering : — 

"  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Hard  weather  endured  rau&t  be, 
Quoth  Hendyng.*" 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  6.  "  Ja<j%it».  '  Good  morrow,  fool,'  (jnoth  I ;  *  No,  air, 
quoth  he,  'call  rae  not  fool,  till  Heaven  hntb  e«:Ut  me  fortune.'" 

See  my  Englitk  Provrrbtf  1907,  p.  156,  and  Slontaigne,  Exiayt, 
19QS,  iv,,  p.  48,  Jaq^uea  alludes  to  tlis  common  adage  :  "  Fooli  have 
fortune." 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  7.    "Jaq.    And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  hU  poke." 

This  allusion  is  merely  quoted  for  tlie  nake  of  mentioning  that,  At 
B  period  long  after  that  of  tne  poet,  the  usage  uf  carrying  ^un-diala  aa 
time-keepers  prevailed  in  the  Midlanda  and  Korth.  A  ring  dial  of 
iheecrenteeatii  century,,  which  had  belonged  to  a  ploughman  employed 
on  Worksop  Manor,  was  lately  advertised  as  having  been  obtained 
from  his  dy^cendpnt.  He  born  it,  not  in  his  pocket,  lilie  the  fcwl  in 
the  play,  but  on  bia  breast— perhaps  ha  had  no  iKicket. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  7.  In  the  pfissnge,  where  Jnrjues  anys,  "  A  tixil !  A 
fog] !  "  and  afterwaril,  as  a  sort  of  aside  ("  a  miserable  world  "J,  Hunter 
would  itnbalittite  ort  for  world,  and  points  out  that  ort  recura  in  Troiltts 
and  C'rasida  in  the  sense  ai  fraamenh,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  change, 
but  think  that  a  n:iiB.rk  o(  acliniration  h  wanted  after  ^Porld.  The 
word  ■ort  h  not  properly  explained  ;  it  ia  =  l)ntch  oorty  the  quarter  of  a 
duit,  a  mere  frEiction, 

Act  iiL,  Sc.  1.  "Duke  Frrd.  ,  .  .  But  were  I  not  the  better  part 
miule  mercy." 

Thia  eentenee  ia  ratbef  elliptical.  The  sens*  ia,  "Bui  were  not 
the  better  part  of  me  made  of  mercy"  or  merciful.  Conip.  Henry  I'/,, 
Part  II.,  Act  i.,  Sc.  3 ;  "  Dueh.  "fhough  in  this  place  most  master 
wear  no  breecbtts"— L<,_Ehe,  who  is  moai  master,  wears  no  breeches. 
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Act  iii.,  &c,  a. 

'*OrI.  .  .  .  O  RoHRlind,  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 
And  in  their  barks  niy  thoughla  I'll  character — " 

This  minor  iiLcident  is  directtj  borrowed  from  the  novel ;  and  the 
author  d£  IVily  Beguiled,  L606,  again,  has  adopted  il  from  one  or  the 
otlier— more  probably  from  Shakeapeari  whum  he  seems  to  have 
studied.  But  the  notioD  is  at  teoat.  us  old  AS  Ari^tophaties,  who  l^di- 
ciiles  the  ptacticti  ill  hls  AchnrniiLii^.     It  is  oue  still  iu  full  vogue. 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  3.  These  are  allufiioiia  to  the  Gurganina  of  Batelais 
and  to  Ovid*B  J^pistolts  ex  Ponto^  which  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  I'rench  or  from  oral  cgmmniiicalion,  UQ^e^  a  version  of  RabeUis 
registered  in  1592  and  again  in  1594  was  published,  and  Las  perished. 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  3.  "  TvuchH&nt.  Good  even,  good  master  "What  ye 
call  it—-* 

Compare  Hazlitt'a  Prtn-a-hs,  1907,  p.  620.  The  colloquialism  ia  more 
common  than  it  used  to  be.     Vide  Eupra. 

Act  UL,  'Six,  B«    Chapman,  a^id  At  Ytm  L^ke  It. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hooper,  in  his  edition  of  Chapman,  er^reaai^^H 
the  opinion,  that  that  writer  rnay  have  seen  Marlowe'a  tnmsWUo'Ii  oi^^l 
MiistDUB  in  MS.,  as  It  wiis  licensed  in  1503,  and  in  fact,  from  whiit  we  i 
now  have  fiume  means  of  knowing  or  at  least  conjecturing,  he  iii.iy 
have  had  under  his  eyes  the  MS.  itself.  But,  as  he  merely  cites  tbe 
lines  quoted  by  Shakeapear  in  the  play,  I  Ihink  that  there  ia'no  doubt, 
whence  lie  derived  hi^  Kcijiuaintance  with  the  matter.  The  citatiou 
may  serve  to  estahlifih  the  performance  of  tbe  drama  in  or  before 

Hamlkt. 

The  marriage  of  Jauiea  VI.  of  Scotland  in  1590  to  a  Danish  princesa 
seems  to  have  dr<iwn  tlte  two  countries  together,  and  to  iiave  had  (he 
etTect  of  introducing  on  the  English  stage  dranmtic  productions  illus* 
trative  of  Daniah  history — ^hakespaa.r'B  play  incluBi^e.  In  1603  a 
umall  volume  of  Propheciea,  hy  Merlin  and  others,  purported  to  in- 
clude, besides  Eagland,  Scotland,  and  part  of  Fram-e,  Denmark,  doubt- 
less in  coniplipient  to  the  queen  and  a&  latu  aa  1622  Daviea  of  Hereford 
penned  his  Birn  Venn  "  to  onr  dear  brethren  the  Danes," 

The  prototype  of  all  the  Hauilet  narratives  seems  to  have  been 
Bnxo  G rani mati ens,  who  through  the  Hydur^  of  Hauiblet  (if  there  waA 
an  imprcBsion  antecedent  to  that  of  1608)  may  hitve  very  well  become 
known  to  Sliakespear.  Saio  Grommaticiis  tells  the  story  very  dLffer- 
ently  from  the  English  dramatist ;  but  there  are  episodes  in  his  v?r«ion, 
in  cciramon  with  ttioee  derived  from  it  in  Italian,  French,  aod  EnKlbh, 
which  Shahespear  utilized  in  his  eclectic  and  assimilating  fa&hion. 

The  eArlieat  i>lay  on  this  subject  was  apparently  in  existence  in 
\bSii,  and  is  doubtless  dintinct  from  one  licensed  for  perforiuanca 
by  the  Lord  Admiral's  and  Lord  Chamberlain's  men  at  the  Neuringion 
theatre,  June  9,  1594.  Now,  a  difficulty  arises,  if  it  he  one,  that  on 
July  7,  1602,  Henslowe  paid  Henry  ChettlCt  in  earnest  of  "Daniih 
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Tragedy,"  20ff.,  that  is,  of  a  new  production  so  entitled,  for  aiich  a  mm 
would  not  have  been  odvancfil  oti  aiM^ount  fur  mere  alterations  ;  and 
it  is  wboHy  uncertain,  irhether  tlie  work  was  comjileted,  or,  if  so,  in 
extant.  But  it  seems  ainpular  that  thrife  dtJinmtiq  eiforta ;  ihe  First 
ekeleli  of  Havdei,  158S,  uy  Kyd  ia  Mr.  Fleav's  Tiew.  tlii?  printed 
copy,  1903,  »nd  Uiis  play  hy  Chettle,  Bhould  U  concurrently,  m  it 
wen^,  before  tie  puMjc,  wliere  tlie  eubject  waa  not  one  of  striking 

Eopularity,  since  tbe  Danieh  inarriag^c  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  wan 
ii'yiy  stitficient  to  awaken  so  lively  an  int<Teat  iD  ao  remote  a  rfgion. 
Of  cour&e,  the  Danieh  Tragetfy  by  Cli*^ttle  lijiilbt  hnve  been  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  Harntel  in  any  fonn.  But  comp,  Troihif  and 
Crarida,  tvprA.  The  Hamlet  qMOted  by  Lodge  in  his  Wit's  Mwri% 
16t>6,  waa  doultleBs  the  one  shown  &t  the  Kewinglon  playhause. 

In  the  list  oi  early  Engliah  plays  iu  Germany  gjvuu  by  Kohn  und 
Fleay  occur  :  "  King  of  Dejiinarfcand  King  of  Sweden,"  a  tcap-comedy, 
ideutiiicd  by  Fleay  with  Sir  Clyamim  and  Sir  Clamydai,  and,  ftccunl- 
ing  to  him,  by  R.  Wilson.  Thia  i5  Dierely  mentioned  to  shew  the 
interest  tn  Danish  topics  or  plots. 

In  a  eolk'i^tion  oi  proverbs  by  Joliii  Clarke  (Parxmidogia,  1G30)^ 
r^fiiv  is  tli^  Baying: 

Tbere  ia  no  such  passage  in  the  Sbakespear  playj  and  it  may  he  a 
sentence  aupfwaed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Daniah  prince.  J  give 
the  nanie  exactly  as  it  pre^nta  itself  in  the  original.  Ja  there  a 
poKRibility  that  the  saying  is  a  vilvuge  from  the  older  drama,  or  une 
of  ihem,  which  reached  the  proverb-^therer  bv  hearsay  ?  Tbe  intro- 
duction of  llie  adage  into  playa  was,  equally  with  the  ballad,  an  ante- 
Shakf.'^peareaii  device,  and  constituted  part  of  the  scLenie  in  the  elder 
playwrights  of  popularizing  their  jier  formal  ices,  and  calcliing  the 
popular  taste.  If  this  apparent  fragroent  of  dialogue  really  belongs 
to  the  ante-Sbakespear  araraa,  it,  with  the  paaaage  in  Lodge's  Wi^i 
Miserit,  159R,  where  the  writer  refem.  to  the  Ghost,  who  cried  so  miser- 
ably at  the  theatre,  "  Hamlet,  revenge,"  and  b  similar  one  iu  W^.ward 
Ha,  1607,  conttitute  all  that  nnrviveB  of  the  text^  and  the  two  bita  do 
not  inspire  ua  with  a  very  lofty  notion  of  the  merit  of  the  rest,  of 
which  Kohn  has  printed  a  modernized  German  verMon.  But  it  ia  bo 
fur  curious,  that  the  15&S  or  even  1594  play  should  have  been  so  long 
reraemtierefl,  as  neither  waa  printed. 

It  15  difhcult  to  decide,  in  the  presence  of  the  rival  HamUtt,  to 
which  the  aeries  of  allusiona  collected  by  H alii w ell- Phillipps  0ut- 
Kn«f  Ctb  ed.,  ii.  513)  belong.  A 'Strang  piece  of  neutral  criticism 
Beecia  to  be  that,  which  Gabriel  Harvey  le  said  to  have  inaert«d  in  hia 
cfipy  of  Speght'H  Chaucer,  1598,  where  he  bracbeta  Luereet  and  Uamlef 
tA  having  in  them  wherewith  "  to  pieaae  the  wiser  sort," 

As  the  play  opene  with  a  view  in  front  of  the  Custle  of  Elsinore, 

it  becomes  of  a  certain  interest  to  cite  the  Dutch  Wagenaer  of  1600, 

where  an  ensraving  of  this  building  occurs.     Whether  the  poet  6aw  it^ 

ia  problematical ;  hut  an  account  may,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  have 

rsadirectly  reached  him. 
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I  conclude  that  fur  theatrical  accuracy  the  Dane  oiicht  to  be 
repreaentcd  with  tiaxen  hair ;  but  we  have  Hamlets  oi  all  com- 
plexions as  well  as  statures^  The  real  one  i^  said  to  grotr  jjupwt^ 
OH  tbt  dramatbt  may  have  done  in  middle  life.  It  is  a  play  for  the 
closet.    The  iiiiaginalion  can  paint  best  the  slageeS'e'Cts  andaccesaoriieR, 

What  itiay  be  perhaps  termed  the  unofficial  side  of  the  principal 
character  lietrays  liattU  at  every  turn.  No  prince,  in  other  words,  was 
ever  so  vrise  Sls  Sbakespear,  and  the  philosDpby  of  Jaques  is  apt  to 
strike  us  as  more  gci-mane. 

The  misanthropic  vein,  eo  conspicuous  in  this  play,  in  Timon^  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  L<ar,  K'triys  itself  in  the  c-;lehrat'td  Bonff  in 
As  Vou.  Like  II,  eonmieBeing,  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  and  in 
the  cbaracter  of  Ja>i]iie3.  But  the  niiasinthropy  gf  the  haiuslied  Aniien-i 
is  [lerfectly  unlike  that  af  HAtnlet  or  Jaquec^  aa  all  fail  to  reBcmbte  Uie 
niiaanthropy  of  Timon  or  of  Lear,  where  the  operating  agency  is  in- 
gratitude, yet,  again,  ii»gratitu>Ie  qf  a  totally  different  nature  and 
origin.  The  caualic  humour  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ia  a  prodntl 
of  inlellectiial  insight,  that  of  Jaques  of  tihysical  temperament,  carriecl 
almost  to  affectation  or  whimsicality.  We  eeem  to  recognize  the  per- 
Bonal  idioayncrasici  of  Shalc^p'ear  himaelf  behind  Handel  in  a  far 
greater  and  truer  measure  than  in  the  other  cases.  This  wonid  be  a 
piece  of  autobiogriiphy  n'bich  I  sbould  be  must  unwilling  Lo  dbci'edit 
and  surrender. 

The  drama  coTjtinoed  to  he  reprinted  down  to  1637,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  ir-5iie  v/e  encountar  the  etrange  statcnii^nl,  that  the  text 
haa  been  enlarged,  "according  to  the  true  and  perfect  copy  last 
printed." 

A  post-Reatoration  edition  of  Hamlif,  1G76,  is  well-known,  hut  at 
the  end  of  a  play  by  R,  Rhodes,  Flora'i  Va^riei,  1670,  the  tragedy 
is  advertised  as  on  sale.  There  had  been  apparently  no  separate 
impressioiLB  since  1637. 

Act  i.,  Sc  1.    "It  faded  on  the  crowing'  of  the  cock." 

Comp.  JTwIorv  f^  Toot  Thambs^  1630  (Hazlitt'e  Popular  Poetry, 
ii.,  l&I)  ;— 

"And  ao  with  peace  and  quietnesae 
he  left  this  enrth  i>elow  ; 
Ami  Tp  into  the  Favry  Laud 
bi9^  ghost  did  fading  goe." 

Act  i.,  Sc.  2.     "  0  (Aai  ihit  too  to6  kIU  Jleeh.  iwaJd  melt !  " 
Comp.  Dekker  where  he  epeaka  of  Christ  aa 

"The  beat  of  men 
Tliat  e'er  wore  earth  about  him.'* 

The  duplicated  form  too  too  h  not  uncommoiL 

"In  my  mind'i  eye,  Horatio.** 

Shakeftp&ar  probaTity  knc^w  that  the  hnmaQ  eye  was  a  mere 
mechanical  medium,  through  which  we  diatirguiab  object*,  and  that 
the  real  vittial  faculty  resided  in  the  mind  or  rath«T  in  the  blood. 
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Tlie  trpatnient  of  the  Gkoit  in  thia  play  is  a  piece  of  ilramfLtic 
licence,  wh«n  it  becomes  visible  to  otlien  besides  }laii>let,  and  much 
moTQ,  H'hcu  it  ia  made  to  ?pea.1c  in  a  pMsage,  where  it  anil  tite  Prince 
nre  left  alone,  tShitkespcar  conld  not,  i-oiuti&teiiLly  with  tLicatrical 
exi^ncies,  keep  wttJiin  due  IkjuikIs,  limit  l!ie  txiierlcnce  to  n  piece  of 
iiientJil  refraction — "to  the  mind's  eye."  NeverOielew  the  Ghoat  ii 
little  mrire  than  a  timc-buUHii  virion  ami  A.  dlimbEhow^  nuil  do?"  not 
really  contradict  Uie  sentimcDt  of  the  "untlisciivcred  country"  «nd 
'*  irrenaaftahlc  bouru."  If,  as  is  cenerally  thought,  the  [»oet  fiiled  iha 
part,  he  had  not  much  to  get  by  htiBrt,  and  uvea  that  oflen.-tl  a  certain 
impropriety. 

Act  i.,  8c.  C,  *'  Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks." 
An  expressioti  borrowed  by  Henry  Parrot  for  hi»  volume  of 
£pi)^raniB,  IQl^,  He  adoptca  another  title  from  tliis  ]'lay,  the 
Mmne  Traj',  The  Ialt«r  is  ciU-d  by  Sharphaiii  in  hia  FUire,  1607,  at 
least  in  the  edition  of  1510  before  me^in  the  tuldreas  to  the  Readep- 
Hearer,  where  he  aays  that  his  play  has  not  come  like  a  MoU3e-lrap  to 
inveifjlc  your  good  opiniona,    Evelyn  saw  it  perfurmed,  Nov,  26^  IftOl. 

"  0  my  jiTopfutic  soul !  viine  uncie.' 

Comp,  Sonnet  107  for  this  identiiml  expression.  Such  parallel^ 
make  something  for  the  mutual  authentication  and  ovnershlp  of 
Plays  nud  roenis. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  S.  "  Haw.  ...  for  there  is  nothing  either  good  or 
bnd  but  thinking  ntalcea  it  so.*^ 

Coiup.  Mautoi^ne^  L.  19,  "  Qut  U  gouH  det  bimi  et  it*  mauz,  ttrn" 

** — were  it  not  that  I  ha%"e  had  droatiia/' 

Comp.  Jonaou'iS  Maiqui  qJ  Jilackrtfa : — 

"  For  sure  they  saw^t,  for  iEthiopa  never  dream." 

Coleridge  once  wild  to  my  grandfather  Hailitt,  when  the  latter 
told  him  that  liv  did  not  dream,  "  Then  you  have  do  imagination." 

"  Ham.  Ay,  sir,  to  he  hoqeatj.  a*  this  world  goes,  ia  to  be  one  man 
picked  out  of  ten  thuufiand," 

Thisj  atrangely  enongh,  appcan  to  he  an  exatt  inversioa  of  the 
author's  sense.  Slumld  we  not  read:  "Ay,  ^ir,  ha  this  world  goea,  to 
he  bonest,  &*:" 

"  Set,  ...  we  coted  Lh«m  on  the  way." 

Coted^iixQsted.    We  keep  the  old  French  form  tutosUr. 

'*  Ham.     Look,  where  my  abridgments  come  " — t.e.,  the  actora. 

Act  ili.,  Sc.  1.     "Ham,     Tii  he,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 

This  pAsGOf^e,  and  one  in  Mcaturt  for  Mttttitre,  are  compared  iupret 
with  one  in  Mantatgtie. 

"—.the  undis.-over'd  country,  from  whose  boum^"  It  has  been 
inconsiderately  objected  to  this  passage,  that  in  the  same  draina  the 
author  utakea  Hamlet  s  father  revisit  the  world,    hai  in  the  present 
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case  tliere  is  the  higli  philnsoplucnl  sentiment,  in  the  Ghost  ».'ene  the 
politic  homage  to  jKjpular  belief. 

'Get  thee  to  a  nunnery:  Why  wonldst  tltou  be  a  breeder  of 

Humera  i " 

Head  :  "  WIi/j  woaldat  thou  be  a  breeder  of  amnera  !" 

Sc.  2.~"  Ham.  .  ,  .  A  very  very  Paiocke." 

Some  explain  this  to  be  a  baiociM,  a  Redman  copper  coin  ;  hut  t  feu 
that  there  were  no  baiocchi  contemponirr  with  Sriakespflar,  I  suggest 
pi.e-0,  the  0  being  a  pleonaam.  In  the  same  scene  the  allusion,  to  the 
oblivion,  into  which  the  hobby-horse  hLtd  fallen,  aeema  3Ugse.«tive  ol  a 
glance  by  the  writer  at  bia  friend  Kemp's  Nine  rfciifs  Wonder,  IGOO. 

Act  iv.,  Sc  2. — Where  the  Prince  oE  Denmark  epcska  of  a  plaver 
wearing  two  Proven^l  roses  in  his  clashed  shoea,  it  is  mor^  or  leia 
material  here  to  mention  that  I'or  Provmee  we  ought  to  rei»d  Piwina, 
But  Sir  Huph  Plat  {Flora's  Paradise,  leOS,  p.  77)  has  Province  rose*, 
apparently  under  the  same  erroneoua  impreaeton, 

**  Polr  TJo  yoU  Tcnow  me,  my  lord  t 

Earn.  Excellent  well  ;  yoiiare  a  fiihmongeTf 

Pol.    Not  I,  my  lord. 

Sam.  Then  I  would  yon  were  so  honest  a  man." 

This  reference  of  Hamlet  Beeras  to  he  ironical.  Fiph mongers,  even 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  enjoyed  a  bad  name  a."  regraters  and  es- 
tortioners^  and  the  unreasonably  high  price  of  fiiih  is  a  matter  tif 
particular  remark  in  the  Fishmoageris'  pageant  of  1590,  recovered  a 
lew  years  since  by  me, 

It  was  t>ie  eauie  at  Rome  and  Athens.  See  St.  John's  Manners  and 
CiulotM  of  Anoivivl  Greece,  1842,  ill.  &&. 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  5.  "  Oph.  Tou  must  siyift  down  a  dmen,  an'  you  call 
kini  a  iloren  a.     0,  how  Vic  wheel  becomes  it  I  " 

The  speaker  appeara  to  refer  to  a  tune,  which  could  be  ^nng^,  while 
the  Bpmninf^'Wheel  vos  in  ludtion.  But  a  &<jngof  the  Spinning  W)ieel 
is  notified  by  Chappell,  p.  622^  as  by  T,  Durlev,  or  at  any  rate  as 
edited  by  him  ;  there  waa  giich  a  tune  in  the  time  of  Jnmes  I.  A 
ballad  of  the  BeaTnan's  Victor]!  of  the  time  of  Charles  11.  is  directed  to 
be  sung  lo  it,     Earhj  Naval  Ballads,  1841,  p.  47. 

Act  iv.,  Sc  5.     They  say  fiu  owl  wot  a  haker'a  daughter. 

See  Halliwell'fl  Popular  Mhiftn&i,  ]B4fi,  p,  167,  where  this  U  de- 
scribed, on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga^tif,  as  a 
Herefordsliire  fairy  lale.  But  it  aleo  belonpB  to  Glouoeaterahire,  where 
Jesufl  in  euhstituted  for  the  fairy.  The  fable  may  Imve  be^n  more  or 
less  widely  diifused — at  all  evcnta  over  that  pirt  of  England. 

OpheHa'a  uteuta]  derangement  ia  made  to  run  into  channets,  whi't^h 
certainly  do  not.  impress  one  as  germane  to  the  character,  her  rank, 
age,  and  sex  coueidered. 
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Act  V,,  Sc  1.    "  The  age  ia  grown  bo  piclted.** 

Pickat  flppenra  to  be  a  terra  bon-owed  from  llic  peaked  or  j«kecl 
shoes  formerfy  in  use,  nud  the  senteuce  immediately  BUci^-eedin^  may 
be  thought  to  corrobomte  sucli  au  etynnology.  Btit  the  deJinition  vf 
nice  Or  spruce  eb  also  admiseible  as  a  gcctHidary  meaning  or  acceptation, 
ShnkespeAr  through  Hamlet  pniiits  to  the  appreciqble  development 
of  democratic  Feeling,  of  whicln  Ma  sdvcreigu  and  he  lived  onljr  lo  Kce 
the  rise. 

Act  v„  Sc.  L    ♦*  Ham.    IaX  me  aee.    Alaa  t  Poor  Tofick ! " 
Sec  a  ciitioiis  copy  of  vemea  fotmiled  on  thii;  paasitge  in  my  Inedited 
Podieai  Mi^elhnies,  1670,  cjilled  "A  Conference  with  a  Dead  Man'a 
Head."     L'unip.  miyrd  for  farther  remarks  on  thia  scene. 

In  dig^iig  a  ii«w  grave  in  old  ground,  where  auccessivi:-.  intermenla 
have  taken  uhice,  it  is  not  unustial  to  encounter  remaicB,  nkxiUa  of 
coui'se  ini^liiaed.  A  skull  w;i3  piaked  up  on  Barnes  Coninioii,  near 
the  cemetery,  not  long  since  (1£K)7)  by  cine  of  the  keepers.  But  there 
is  a  nicasLire  oi  unStnens  in  apostrophizing  such  a  thing,  where  it 
reftrred  to  a  person  buriiid  within  a  brief  period,  as  the  eanie  plot  of 
eartli  would  not  have  been  probably  brokea  at  so  ahort  au  interval  fur 
another  body. 

**■  1  dtnon.     It  tnmt  be  «  ofendertdo  .  ,  ," 

The  phonetJL-  learning  of  the  apeaker  of  course  arises  from  him 
having  misheard  the  real  phntsc,  felo  de  it.  It  ia  open  to  doubt, 
whetlier  the  ficllow  had  ever  heurd  the  latter,  and  the  use  of  the 
expression  is  uot  an  unfelicitous  piect  of  humour. 

**  1    Priegt.     Her  obsequies  have   been   a*  far   enlartfd  a»  wm  havt 

JVarraiitw,  not  irarranti-oi,  aa  in  finme  of  the  old  editions.  Prior 
(Ancient  Danish  Hailadit,  1&60,  i.^  iH.)  pointed  out  that  the  "virgin, 
cranta"  and  "tiiaiden  strewiuenta"  havii  their  counterpajrta  and  aua^ 
logiies  in  the  early  Danish  pre-nnptijil  usages. 

tn  the  same  act  and  so.ene  we  gtt  tlis  phrase,  which  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  clown,  "  crowntr's  quest  law,"  and  it  is  ezplnined  by  the 
authoritiea  as  a  vulearism  for  cwnwfer'a ;  but  in  a  tract  printed  in  the 
reign  of  Haniy  Vllf. — "  The  enf^utrieand  verdite  of  the  quect  panneld 
"f  the  deaih  of  Richard  Htine,"  Thomas  BarneweJl  ia  dwcrihed  at  the 
end  OA  "CmM'Der  qI  the  Oitie  of  London."  It  waa  a  faotiliar  form  of 
the  Word. 

"  even  Christian." 

A  Tery  early  use  of  even  for  equal  or  ftUow  occuri  in  a  broadside 
from  the  press  of  Caiton  (about  1484),  coulainlng  Prayers  tube  said  at 
deathbeds.     See  Blades,  ed.  L877,  p.  263. 

"iiMT.     To  o'ertop  old  PeUon  or  tbti  akyish  head  of  blua 

Olympus," 

A  little  below  the  poet  makes  Hamlet  refer  to  Oaia^  in  both  Caaes 
with  equal  improbability  ;  but  we  see  that  he  had  been  studying  Ovid"* 
FafH,  and  hastened  to  utttize  the  information. 
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"  ilam.     Woult  driok  up  Esil  ?  eaV  &  crocodUel^ 

BUil  is,  I  thtukr  eimplv  Tinegar.  The  Pdace  16  tltsti^ctdd^  au'l 
there  i*  the  wlnniaical  collocatioii  of  a  ctModile.  A  little  before, 
where  the  rjueen  Mja :  "  What  Ihmri  1 "  unleaa  we  ar«  to  iindei^ 
fltand,  "What's  the  matter  1"  I  iihould  be  diaposed  to  read:  "What 
then?"  If  Hun.  were  iu  the  M^.  cupy  written  Ihenne^  it  niigbt  be 
eo&ily  misread. 

Act  T,,  Sc  2.    ^*  Ham..     The  jiotent  poison  quite  o'ercrtwi  utj 
Should  it  not  be  tfergrma  1 


TwEtJTH  Night. 

Thif  dmma,  performed  at  Candlemas  at  the  Sliddle  Temple,  in 
February  160 1-3,  was  firAt  pi-Litted  in  the  foliu  of  IGiS,  and  in 
the  couteraporary  Manoingham  Diary  utiJcc  1601-2  is  eiplititty 
re<^t«rf:d  under  its  double  title  (BUg;;&5tive  of  an  option)^  so  that 
UarxtnTi  iti  lOT  must  have  adoplel  tue  latter  portiou,  as  he  could 
scarcely  have  beea  anaware  of  the  Shake:<pear  piece — at  all  erenta 
hy  Rport. 

Maistoii  Hnrvive<l  till  1634;  btit  he  reliii"<iiu8hed  literary  piirauita 
al  an  early  date^  >tnd  vent  into  the  church — a  pamllel  case  lo  aumt 
estent  with  Gosfion  and  Lodge,  and  the  converse  of  Greene. 

There  appeal^  to  ba  Ho  inenns  oi  aaccrtaitiiDg  from  the  Middle 
Temple  records,  what  the  cir^jtimstaticcs  were  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  the  plav,  the  character  of  tha  dresses  aud  appointmentaf 
and  the  perforaier"  of  the  parta.  Old  Twelfth  Ki};ht  fell  on  January 
\S,  1601-3,  nor  is  tliere  any  ground  for  GiipposiDg  that  the  play  had 
been  already  prei^euted  elsewhere.  An  ufScioj  of  the  Inn  suggesti,  tliat 
the  Reader  for  the  time  being  (a  functiou  discharged  iu  Khakespear'a 
day  by  some  eminent  lEiwyt.'r}  may,  with  a  committee  of  Benchers  ••■r 
members,  hare  S'lperiiitendcd  the  btt.'nneaa.  Iu  the  printed  Kecordi 
there  are  brief  reierences  to  festiviijes  intended  at  Christmas,  1599- 
lTOJ,hut  not  to  this  event,  which  conftrred  on  the  Inn  such  an  aniane 
distiuuliun — one,  of  which  it  still  remains  sei^uely  nnconscious.  Halli- 
well-Phillipt>s  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  piny  Wiia  produced  on 
TieefyUt  Ni^lil  itself;  but  I  deem  it  likelier  that  the  title  oecurced  or 
waa  proposed  to  the  poet,  while  he  was  engaged  IU  the  work.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  sort  of  droU  Of  Lfifiuncuta 
perfonried  at  St.  John's  Coli^,  Oxford,  by  youtlia  of  the  pa.mh.  at 
Twelfth  Night,  1602,  and  founded  on  Ovid's"  story  of  XartriHaiis,  was 
rompted  by  the  Shakeapear  piece,  or  waa  an  accidental  coincidence, 
t  seems  to  be  little  mare  than  a  tnuuifer  from  the  Latin,  and  is  poor 

Btuff. 

The  play  conchideawith  the  Clown's  sons,  "VrT:en  that  I  waa  and  a 
little  tiny  boy  ; "  and  the  refrain,  "  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain," 
IS  strictly  in  nnisun  with  the  structure  of  several  Elizabethan  madri- 
gal*. But,  moreover.  th&  compo«ition  Mera«  to  have  given  rise  to  a 
|H>pular  ballad;  for  in  a  Tolume  by  C.  T.,  doubtlesa  Cyril  Toumeur 
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printed  in  1603^  under  tlie  title  or  Lau^K  wnd  Lie  Dowm^  or  tha 
imridta  Koiltf,  wa  njL'et  with  a  liat  of  such  piece*  then  profeiwedly 
ciirrerit^  and  among  them,  "  0,  the  wicide  and  the  wB.ilKer  and 
the  raine."  I  srarL'cIy  know  whether  the  aejisim  at  which  TifelfiA, 
Nigla  was  piTformcd  at  the  Temple  had  anvlliiiis  ta  do  with 
the  tenor  of  the  ditty  put  into  th&  month  of  the  clown.  Shake- 
speur  hhiisvlf,  judging  from  nuinerQUB  alhiskma  in  the  plays,  waa 
not  iudirtci-ciit  Ui  tlie  weiithcr,  imd  went  eo  far  at  hast  as  to  base 
one  of  his  tine^t  prudinctiuiis  on  it,  niicnely,  the  Tempatt,  But  we 
do  mit  apjieat-  u.t  know  whtlher  the  refni'in  in  Tirct/th  Xigkf  mni 
the  hiillad  o£  160.'^  weifl  frum  n  conimoTi  aourct,  or  wliullier  Shake- 
apear  originated  it,  so  iiiucli  of  Uiia  ispecies  uf  literature  liaa  perifthed. 
Il  nmy  be  aifsuredly  aaid  that  tlivre  h,  in  ilie  presence  uf  certain 
lyrical  pnxluctiuns,  nhuost  certaiuly  from  liia  p^n,  no  ground  for 
nuestiviiiQg  his  autbcn^hip  of  othera — of  Rome  qI  those  intcrg[>eiHed 
in  the  plays,  a  few  of  which  are  eitiineiitly  beautiful,  while  others 
are  neitiier  better  nor  wurae  than  hia  acknowledged  uou-dramattc 
writing^.. 

In  the  song  above  meutioued,  where  the  cIdwh  doubtless  accom- 
panied the  Words  with  (^liaracleristic;  and  6ignifi<^ant  gesture,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  rea')  :  ''When  that  I  wm^,  ah!  S  tiny  little 
boy."  For  the  wonl  n7id  acarcely  beara  any  Be«&e  in  either  of  ita 
acceptatioiifl;  and  cLunp.  the  sring'  in  Ham-iet:  "To  contract^  O,  the 
time,  for,  ah  !  mv  behove — "  If  this  suggestion  be  correct  or  sound, 
the  Boaich  by  t)je  Fool  in  Ltar  nv^y  be  susceptible  of  a  aiiuilar 
emendation. 


Actii,  Sc,  1.    '^S<b. 
both  born  in  an  hoitr." 


He  left  1:>ehind  him  myself  and  a  MSter, 


On  February  2,  1584-5,  ware  born  to  Sliakesptiar  twin  children, 
llamntit  (ur  Ilauilet)  and  Judith.  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  is  ait 
extravapint  hypotliesia,  that  the  poet,  when  he  waa  writing' this  play, 
had  in  hin  iiiiud  this  trivuil  domestic  detail.  It  was  almost  ureciaely 
the  nanii;  time  of  the  v^ar.  Kut  not  man-  than  four  yenn  had  elapwd 
Binc«  the  impressive  deatli  cif  Hamnet  in  m^G. 

Act  ii^  St:.  3.     0,  Iht  twelfUt  day  of  Dfcemhfr. 

This  Bone  secnia  to  be  lost.  See  Rttson'a  AncUnt  Snng*,  od.  l&TT, 
\\xx..  But  Die  one  partly  given  in  the  same  Bceue,  "  Fartjwtill,  dear 
heart,  since  I  niu-st  needs  l>e  gone,"  stsema  to  h.ive  been  derived  fritin 
Robert  Junes'fl  Firtt  B&'k  qf  Aim,  lEXW,  whiuli,  wjien  the  play  waa  in 
course  uf  composition  was  a  iiorelty  in  the  musical]  and  Ittt-Diry  worlii, 
and  fell  well  in  with  Sir  Toby'*  favourite  divereiou.  Shakea}iear  evi- 
dently prtfi-rrt'd  for  .luotatioit  i^r  nse  the  more  recent  poi'uLir  pnxhic- 
tion3  to  Biich  as  mij;j|[.  b.ivo  faded  out  of  the  general  recollei;tiou  of 
plavgoers.     Cotiip,  my  upta  infrti  on  Sonnet  2^. 

Act  ii.,  Sc,  5.     "MaL     M.  O.  A.  I,  .  .  ," 
^       SbftkeflpH^ir  here,  and  in  the  luLti-r  which  follows,  .seems  to  gatirixe 
the  mysterious  und  eiijibuislic  stylf,  which  had  been  in  vogue  before 
his  lime,  atid  which  toutiuucd  to  form  a  feature  in  literary  Gctiou 
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both  in  EiigUnd  unci  abroad.     It  belonga  to  the  same  faniilj  as.  the 
cypberand  cryptogram. 

. "Altd.  .  .  .  It  is,  in  contempt  of  quuBtion,  her  Imnd.* 

t.d.  beyond  or  outtide  doubt. 

"  Maria.  .   .   .   here  comes  the  trout  that  mu^t  be  caugbt 

with  tickling." 

The  poet  recollected  the  sport  itself  on  hia  own  Avon  in,  early 
days.  He  uses  the  expresaion  metaphorically  he™  and  elaewhere — ^in 
the  passage  speaking  oi  "  groping  for  trout  in  a  peculiar  rirer." 

Act  iii.,  Se.  1.  "  Cla.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  haifj 
send  thee  a  beard.'' 

"  Viola.  By  my  troth,  111  tell  thee  I  am  almost  aick  for  one  ;  though 
I  would  not  have  it  grow  ou  my  chin  .  .  ." 

Shakeepear  bad  in  hia  recoLle'Ction,  or  under  hia  eye,  the  story  in 
A  G.  Mery  TaltfSj  1526,  folio  x.  The  dramatist  surely  overlooked  the 
lact  that  Viola  personated  a  man,  aud  in  aay  case  the  sentiment  would 
not  have  been  of  the  delicaCcst. 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  4.  Illyria.  The  savage  state  f»f  this  prolines  was  a 
tradition.  See  Four  Fear?  (1515-19)  at  tlie  t'uurt  o/  Henry  VIIL^  by 
lliiwdon  Brown,  18o4,  i.  2-1. 

There  ia  slight  riak  in  assuming  that  the  author  superintended  the 
details  of  the  presentation. 


MisABtraB  FOE  Measuhe. 

Act  ii.,  3c.  4.  "  As  I  subscribe  not  these  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loas  of  question." 

Lc^s  of  q^iiestion=€afius  qu^estionis,  which  signifies  the  failure  of        | 
an  argument  in  logic. 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  1.  "  CUtud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  cot 
where." 

This  pasaaF^e,  and  the  one  in  HamUi,  may  be  compared  with  Mon- 
taigne i.  19 ;  but  more  is  said  on  the  subject  ^tyra.  Tlie  remark  of 
Clattdio,  just  below :  "  I  am  so  out  of  Jove  with  life,"  aeema  fon-'ed  iiu.d 
abrupt.  In  the  same  scene  (see  p,  1S2  mpra)  the  Bentence,  "  What 
Bliould  suuh  fellows  as  I — "  imprassea  us  as  more  pertiti>eiit  to  the 
writer  than  to  the  prince. 


-"  Claud.  .  .  .  the  pendent  world." 


Thia  oxpresaion  appears  to  me  to  denote  the  poet's  sense  of  the 
su.-'peuaion  of  our  globe  in  space  and  mainteiuinee  in  its  plaee  by  the 
force  of  attraction.  See  my  Man  GotuiderBd  in  Relation  to  Ood  and  a 
Vhurch,  1008,  p.  37S, 
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Act  iv„  Sc.  1,  "  Take,  0  take  those  lips  away—" 
Itijiitiault  {Muticat  Htmtrationt  of  Ptrcy'a  Reliquea,  ISAO,  p,  12J  pro- 
perly poititfl  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  firet  stanza  here  giren, 
the  earlie'St  authority  for  the  ascription  of  this  «ong  to  Shakespcar  ia 
the  poathumous  edition  of  til*  Poems,  1840.  But  comp.  Bell'*  Stmgt 
from  the  Dramaiigt$^  1864,  pp,  9&-6.  where  it  ia  ohowq  that  the  verfea  are 
more  fully  (fiveii,  yet  m  part  of  the  text,  that  is  to  &ay,  not  aa  b? 
Shakespcar,  iti  llie  Blocdif  Brother,  1639  (noted  two  ytata  hefore).  1 
would  say  that  1  know  no  nnthor  iCapHhle  of  Im^-ing  composed  eiich  a 
ninaterpiece  eiccpt  the  writer  of  ttie  earlier  ilcanm;  but  it  Bi^ema 
curious  that,  if  he  had  the  entire  coui])Ofiition.  by  him,  he  did  not  insert 
it  either  here  or  in  some  miscellany  of  the  time.  The  play,  however, 
was  not  pfeaented  till  im*.  Of  the  length  of  lime»  during  whiuh  the 
lyrical  poems,  beloTi^iing  to  playg,  wevf  apt  to  be  held  over,  the  aup- 
preraion  of  the  sonpi  in  Lyly'i*  dramatic  works  till  their  appearance  m 
a  collective  form  in  1632  la  a  lingular  illustration. 

Act  V.    *'  — fmilts  so  eountenajic'd,  that  the  atrong  atatutet 
StAnd  hke  th*^  forfeits  iu  a  hatber'a  ahop, 
As  mnch  in  mock  as  mark." 

The  commentatorahave  sufficiently  dwelled  perhapson  this  pjiasagc. 
I  Would  merely  add,  th^t  the  premises  of  the  Shakespenreaii  barher 
Qontuned  a  more  midtifariouj^  and  cnuiplex  asanrtment  of  stock  than 
thoaa  of  hia  modern  nanieaake,  when  the  Barberti  and  Surgeons  became 
indepeudeut  Gilda.    See  my  Livery  Cowpaniu  of  London,  1692,  p.  366. 


Otskllo. 

This  play,  of  which  the  first  compIet«  text  £■  in  the  folio  of  16S3, 
is  not  true  to  hiatory.  Jso  Moor  was  ever  employed  by  Venice,  and 
the  facie  of  the  campaiga  in  Cyprus  are  eltogetljer  diffwreut,  although 
they  etill  shew  Deademona'a  Tijwer  at  Famaguata.  In  HiO'l,  when 
Othello  is  said  In  have  hei-n  composed,  the  Cypriot  epiaude  wa«  well 
within  memory  ;  the  Battle  of  Lrflpantu,  which  loUowod  it,  occurred  in 
the  autunin  of  1571.  The  Venetian  house  ofMoro,  which  gave  a  l>age 
to  the  RepnhLic  and  a  eecond  difitingnt^hed  personage  in  t]i«  shape  of 
a  great  soldier  tn  Che  preceding  century,  may  have  oct-asioned  the  niifr- 
tafce.     Some  farther  remarka  on  thia  subjeiit  will  be  found  in  the  test. 

Note  here  the  contraat  between  Black  and  White,  the  sexual  sym- 
pathy of  opposite  colours,  carried  on  from  the  Sonnets,  as  well  as  the 
recolleciion  of  the  early  lyrica.  Compare,  for  the  foundation  6tor>*,  my 
ShaJcespear'i  Library,  1875,  Part  I.,  vol.  ii.  p.  S82  ;  but  the  writerappears 
to  have  been  some  one  at  a  distance  from  "Venice,  and.  like  Shakeepear, 
iajperfectly  converMint  with  the  costume  of  the  Republic, 

Altogether  the  view  taken  by  editora  of  the  play  and  lis  aqureea 
seems  to  me  to  be  open  lo  doubt  and  deBetving  df  lanher  and  more 
Careful  inveatigBtion^  except  that  it  has  to  be  said  that  in  the  treatment 
of  real  or  auppoaed  originals  thepn^t  has  generally  permitted  himself 
a  free  hand.  But  thtre  is  little  douM,  that  the  tnie  station  of  Desde- 
mona,  as  wvB  ba  that  of  Olhello  himself,  has  h^en  ni^nuderstood  by 
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thaae  imacqiiaiiittid  with  local  comlitions.  As  regards  Oie  ^to-call(^d 
Moor,  it  ahoLdd  i>e  recollected  that  the  Venetians  themselves  in  their 
prevedliag  compksiona  were  aufficieutJy  swart^iy  to  appear  dark  to  a 
Weatern  European. 

Thifl  find  TToilux  and  Cretinda  are  the  two  dramas  Exceptionally 
accompanied  by  prefatory  matter.  The  introduction  in  thia  case  pur- 
portfl  to  be  written  by  the  stationer  ;  but  it  has  a  rather  Thorpian 
fiavour^  and  he  waa  still  in  conaiderabk  evidence. 

Olheth  had  hpen  entered  to  Lawrtnce  Hayes  in  1610  ;  lie  ivas  the 
aon  of  ThoiJiiis  Hayea,  who  had  ]>tinled  one  or  tn-o  of  SlmJ;«Kpfar^a 
dmiun-'j.  But  when  Tlioniaa  Wnlkley  re'CBtercd  the  play  in  1621, 
instead  of  naming  it,  ns  Hayes  had  dime,  the  JEtkiojiian  History^  he 
registered  it  under  the  name  now  fami]iai',  leat  it  might  be  CODfounded 
with  a  new  edition  of  Heliodonis  then  in  the  prefs.  The  MercJiant  af 
Venki  had  been  published  by  tlie  elder  Hayes  in,  1600,  and  the  scene 
of  Othello  M'aa  partly  hiid  in  lb?  same  locality. 

The  nriginal  deeignntion  is  int<Testingf  because  it  shews  the  con- 
ception of  what  the  hero  ehould  appear.  In  a  CoDeGtion  of  Treatipea 
on  Tobacco,  1682,  thetra  ia  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Desdemona  in 
illustration  of  the  fatid  chaiina  of  the  weed:  "And  loves,  and  kill*, 
like  the  Venetian  Moor."  The  sTiiotheriny  epiro-le  waa  one  e&pecially 
apt  to  dwell  in  the  minds  of  audiencef>,  aud  to  ha  carried  out  in  full 
form,     It  U'Bs  at  once  couventional  and  melodrauiuLic. 

Act  i.,  Sc.  1.  It  may  be  dramatically  immaterial  what  official 
machinery  Iiicfo  ia  mndiB  to  quota  in  respect  to  liis  promotion  or 
otlisruise  ;  hub  bu  eouLd  Bcarculy  liave  bsoo  at  Kbodes  in  1&22  and  at 
Cyprus  ici  1571. 

Act  iL,  3c.  1.    *'  /^o.    Come  on,  come  on  ;  you  are  pictures  out  of 

doOFB." 

The  furni  la-fjo  ie  n'ally  the  early  Enctieh  way  of  spelling  the 
Spanish /ajo  =  /<i WW.  ia^a  i&a  well-known  Wesil^country  fainilv  name. 
BiitShakeapearmiiy  htive  met  with  the  precise  Fonn  in  Richard  itarvev's 
Pkiladelphus,  l(j93, 

GompJire  a  passage  in  Middlelon's  Ulurt,,  ATts/a*  Constable,  1602 
{works  ed.  Dyce,  i.,  280),  whiuh  Ifeada  like  tht  prototype  of  the  on*  ill 
Shakeapear,  and  my  Prtjverbs,  1907,  p.  &49.  A  writer  in  Macmillan's 
MagauTie  in  1&07  ftpeaks  of  wonion  with  the  fac«a  of  annj^ta  and  the 
Btiulfi  of  courteKatis. 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  3.     All  iht  tfrefn  vhIIow, 

Such  a  ballad,  possibly  the  same,  ia  cited  in  La-ntfh  aiid  Lie  Dvteti, 
OT  the  tVoTld's  Folly,  16o5,  hy  C.  T..  as  sung  !o  tlie  famous  tune  of 
Dindonj^.  Tliis  is  so  Far  important,  that  it  was  almoit  concurrent  with 
the  tirat  preaunUilion  of  OtiitUo. 

Lear. 

See  Madden's  Geata  Bomanm^fim,  p.  4riO,  And  also  Staria«  1^ 
and  33.     Thare  aeems  to  Iw  almost  too  early  a  transition  to  mental 
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dann^emfiiit  !iero,  ob  tliere  is  in  Ataehtth  to  callous  criminality. 
But  Lear  vas  nn  older  man.  His  ptireu^y  of  LiiJitfnutioii  reaolrue 
iteelf  ill^o  airwrUioj  mere  sonile  di>taKB.  There  iiiiiy  be  said  to  be  a 
surfeit  of  insanity  in  the  play,  ■with  Edgar's  pretundsd  madnoB*. 
Tlie  atrangth  of  the  poot  lay  in  aeutimant  and  paaBion  ri^tli^r  tluui 
ill  plot. 

The  drama,  which  aiit^^ested  to  Shakespoar  liis  o'A'd  Taatly  superior 
OD?,  waa  acted  in  1693  by  tha  Queen's  and  Lord  Suasex'a  men,  and 
licenB^d  for  the  press  the  aamtJ  year,  although  no  eariier  ot  other 
edition  than  that  of  l(>Ob  is  at  present  kuown.  Sltakespear'a  Lear 
followed  much  more  dosely  then  the  printed  copy  su^gwits  the 
fi>UDdiit)oi)*play,  and  the  poet  must  havQ  get  abuut  the  work  very 
shortly  after  the  re-appearance  of  the  Old  Chronicle -history  in  1605. 
The  new  compoaitiou  was  petfomied  tjtifore  Jamoa  L  on  Decemi^r  26, 
1606,  by  the  Glal>e  Company,  and  l]alliwi?ll-Pbiliipp«  (.'uneidera,  I 
think  wrontfly,  that  it  hod  ba^n  exhibited  at  that  houae  tn  thd 
■ummer  of  the  year. 

At  least  a  twelTemonth  alapsed  between  tba  presentation  before 
tbe  Court  and  the  isane  in  a  printed  ahape,  and  there  was  an  inter- 
mediate iiQj^ociation  on  the  pint  of  the  publisher  with  tho  liceoainf; 
authoritioa  Even  when  the  copy  was  sent  to  press,  it  eeema  to  have 
\i66n  found  to  exhibit  certain  uiifireadini,;^  wh3<;h  vcqtg  rectified  in 
somo  copies  of  the  HrHt  issue  of  ICOl^,  The  conspicuoiia  station  of 
the  name  of  Shakogpear  on  t]i«3  titla-po^e  uf  160S  is  due,  nu  doubt, 
to  a  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  not  to  Imvd  it  oonfounded 
with  the  parent  piece  so  recently  printed  or  reprinted. 

Act.  i.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Fool.  .  .  .  That  suoh  a  king  should  play  bopeep. 
And  go  the/xji  among." 

Perhaps  tliera  was  the  intention  to  play  on  the  similarity  between 
/ool  and/nule,  Fr.  fur  crowd  or  throng. 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  2.     (Scn'j)  :  "  He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit," 

Comp.  the  song  at  end  of  Tweljih  2{ighl  .•  "  When  that  I  woa  and  b 
littlo  tiny  boy — "  and  see  my  note. 

Act  iii.,  Sc,  4.     "  PiUicock  sat  en  PHlkoci  hilL" 

The  obscene  »i|:^itioance  of  this  line  waa  sufficiently  mBnifost  to 
an  average  ooptemporary  audienc^e,  and  it  ifi  one  of  those  passHgea, 
which  might  have  been  advantageously  absent,  as  the  sentiment  is 
not  Oven  proper  to  the  character.  It  ia  pure  bawdry — only  too  virile, 
Bs  the  modern  phrase  ia.  The  drama  was  orif;;mal1y  preseLited  at 
Whitehall  l>efore  James  I.  Singularly  enough,  in  common  with  Hot 
Cockles,  the  phrase  seems  to  have  undergone  »  metHtnorphosie  into  a 
nuTsery  rhyme  in  a  varied  form,  and  the  original  Bense  was  forgotten. 
See  Halliwell's  Anhaic  Dictionary  in  v. 


Sc,  4.     "EJgnr.  .  ,  .  Whom  the  foul  fiend 

tuniftitr  2^'igkt'g  i>rfiom,  ii>  1. 

.  .  .  "through  Ore  and  thron^h  flame.  .  -  ." 


Comp.  A  Mid 
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This  is  a  reoQllection  of  the  song  in  A  Midrummsr  Night^s  Ihtavt^ 
ii,  I,  or  Qoiild  the  writar  have  bad  a  copy  of  the  aarlier  play  at  his 
elbow?     Wb  ought  to  reAd;  "thoroil;^h  Ure  ftnd  thorough  flanie." 

"  But  mice  and  rats.  .  .  ." 

Shak'Sspear  copied  thiB  almost  literally  from  the  romaEice  of  Sir 
Bevit  of  Humpti/n.     Sea  my  iVarUjii,  1871,  iii.  198. 


Tasting  gf  a  Shhkw. 

The  ationymoue  writer  of  the  fousidat  ton -play,  1S94,  w%a  indebted 
to  Marlowe's  Tmitfntrlaini  and  FauAue.  The  plot,  a.  familiar  one,  is 
found  in  El  Condi  Lueanor,  by  Juan  Manuel,  IS75,  ch.  45;  but  the 
notion  is  Oriantnl ;  we:  jFet  it  in  Haroon-fll-Reschid  mid  the  Caliph  of 
a  Day ;  and  the  story  haa  been  related  of  Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of 
Uurgundy. 

A  baUnd  called  the  Cooiintie  of  Cxirtt  Ka(€  was  licensed  in  1594^  and 
was  doubtleas  su^^eatad  by  the  play.  la  the'  Tempeit  the  name  Kate 
is  used  for  n  tuniia^ant. 

Tlia  word-ooiubat  l^etwaen  Katherine  and  Petruuhio  in  Act  ii., 
sc  1,  of  the  Shakeapear  production  ranorinds  Uil  of  BBHtnce  in  Much 
Adu  about  Nothing  with  a  signal  differeiice,  and  indeed  the  wit  and 
learitin^;  of  the  lady  ai-e  eren  more  improbable.  But  both  passages 
strongly  contrast  with  the  very  coarse  and  vulgar  dialogue  in  the  -1" 
of  1594. 

/Twiarfioii.— The  tradition,  that  the  comio  or  farcical  effects,  here 
worked  out  in  a  more  artistic  and  refitted  manner  timti  in  the  parent- 
play,  recall  an  actual  adventure  uf  the  poet,  is  inadmissible.  We  are 
not  a<»^uainted  with  the  name  of  the  dramatiat,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
older  piece  ;  but  two  rather  curious  points  may  be  noticed :  the 
common  preaonce  of  the  name  of  Sly  the  tinker,  a  Stratford  ous.  in 
both  plays,  and  the  eamuion  employment  oE  the  term  "ten  cummaiid- 
meuta"  for  the  ten  fioger-nftUs  {Iltnrij  VI„  Part  T.).  There  ia  no 
textual  trace  of  Shakespear  in  the  4"  of  l.'J94.  In  bis  own  work  therw 
U  on  unUi&Ual  extetit  In  the  praam  of  lot^I  t^sstume  and  colouring. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  Induction  note  the  abrupt  and  forced 
oonceit  where  the  sleeping  man  is  anpposud  to  be  discovered^ 
"  Ivrd.  What's  here  ?—" 

Act  i.,  Se.  1  [of  Induct  sou].     Bffore  a»  Akkouac  en  o  Itaith, 

Bartun-on-the-Heath,  where  Shakespear'a  relatives  tim  Lamberts 
resided.     The  heath  was  subE&i|neutly  envlo3>Bd. 

Sc.  2.     Marian  Hack^. 

The  Rackets  were  living  at  Quinton,  near  Wilinecot«r  in  1591, 

Enter  Players. 

Thia  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  far  finer  and  more  thought- 
ful passage  in  Hamlet. 
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I   am  an'iv^d  /or  fruitful 


Atst  i..  Sc  1  [of  Play]. 

Lombardy." 

Surely  ftrr  sliould  be  frrnn^  snd  Shaki^Bpear  Ttiay  luve  written  fro. 
Th@  epcalter  has  left  the  fruitful  region  Whind  him,  and  has  come  to 
profit  by  the  course  of  lesming  pureu&ble  at  the  Btvdio  at  University 
of  Fadus. 

"i«r.    BaaU." 

This  word  should  be  printed  in  Italics. 

Act  v.,  Sc  t. 

Read::  "Here  ia  a  vonder,  if  you  talk  of  woDdar";  the  article 
before  the  last  word  being  aurpluaage,  aud  dustroylng  tho  mutra. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  S.     Re-enter  Kathan}t(i. 

Blades  {IVHiinm  Cajton^  1977*  pp.  S73-5)  quotes  from  the  Book  of 
the  Knight  of  La  ToTir  Lnndry^  N8-1,  the  story  in  the  18th  chsptar: 
"How  a  woman  spraiige  vpon  the  tablu^"'  as  an  illaatratian  of  this 
closing  scene. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  2.     '*  K:ith.     Fie,  fie  !— " 

The  whole  of  thia  epee«h  down  to  the  line  "I  am  asliam'd — " 
seeme  to  bejons  to  Petmchio,  aiid  Katherine  follows  uaturdly  with 
an  apology  for  her  fotnl'dr  Erowardness. 

So  feebly  ucid  liimely  does  the  phiy  end,  that  one  suspects  that 
it  was  left  incomplete  or  part  of  tlie  MS.  lost.  The  plot  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  Griselda  type  of  story.  In  that  the  meek  heroine 
overcame  hy  her  BubmisBioik  the  harder  nature  of  the  man  ;  in  this  the 
man  Buhdues  the  ekittish  or  vixenish  woman  by  a  specious  exhibition 
of  domineering  tamper. 


TROlLCa  AND   CRESSTD4. 

The  piece  on  this  subject  cited  by  Anthony  Wood  was  ahuoit 
certainly  in  Latin.     See  my  Mnmutl  of  UM  i'iayt,  169^,  p.  2.18. 

It  Ib  very  remarkabte  that  on  FebruAry  1,  1602-3,  a  piny  was 
registered  u  "The  Boolce  of  Troilua  and  Cressida^  as  it  is  acted  hy 
my  Lo.  Chamberlains  m«in,"  and  as  the  work  of  Chettle  and  Gekker. 
It  is  almost  undoubt'udly  tha  same  production  as  that  mentioned  hy 
Henelowe  in  15U>9 ;  bcit  it  i»  no  louf^er  known,  bo  that  there  is  no 
nt>aaiis  of  collation  with  Shakespear's  drama.  But  the  poet  apparently 
hod  the  subject  and  evan  the  actual  drama  before  hixn,  when  he  com- 
posed the  paseage  in  Twtljih  Nu)hJ,  iii.  1, 

The  Shaken p«ar  piece  WAS  licensed  J&Diiary2S,  1608-9, and  published. 
4",  1609  ;  and  a  circumstance  is  associated  with  the  first  printed  copy, 
which  may,  in  the  presence  of  the  testimony  to  an  anterior  work, 
favour  the  theory,  that  the  drama,  as  ve  positeas  it.  was  not  originally, 
and  IB  not  whullyT  from  the  pea  of  ShakoBpear ;  for  when  the  printing 
had  been  completed,  a  cancel  title  was  given,  in  which  it  was  dia- 
c]oBed>  that  the  piece  had  been  performed  at  the  Globe  by  the  king's 
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utvants,  wtwroofl  on  tha  originBl  forefront  there  had  been  no  hint  of 

it  haviii|r  been  placed  on  the  sti^;e. 

Although  this  drama  did  not  appear  in  tjp9  till  1€09,  and  ma  not 
perbapB  completed  in  its  actus!  form  much  earlier,  it  betrays,  in  eomd 
pnesages,  tht^  immatvtre  taste  jnaDifest  in  the  productions,  vhidi 
tiQtong  to  the  6rst  stage  of  Shakeepear's  dramatic  caFoeT.  Wfi  ueio 
to  have  a  recast  of  the  oldar  pi^ce  with  some  of  the  original  leaven 
retained,  und  the  matter  moet  unu&uollj  inserted  between  inverted 
oommaa  may  be  part  nf  the  1599  otherwise  lost  text. 

The  titl^pa!,'e.  where  it  is  called  the  Famoru  BiMcrte,  and  tha 
Preface,  were  probably  the  work  of  Thomas  Thorpo.  whowu  a  man 
Iwhind  the  ecenea  in  several  similar  ventures,  moet  notably  ui  the 
cas^  uE  Shakeapoar^B  Sonnets  iasued  iu  tha  same  year. 

Act  i.,  Sc.  1.     "  Trc.    Call  here  my  varlbt." 

Varlet  =  vftlot,  which  originally  ai^iGed  a  persona^  of  the  _  _ 
rnukt  as  under  the  Greek  dyna^y  tlie  htfir  to  tbe  tliTone  was  known 
us  the  Valet  of  CotiBtantiaople.  See  my  Vtndian  li^^ubiie,  lUOOr 
i.  371. 

^"  I  have  faa  v^an  Ih^s  mn  dofk  ligJU  a'tcom) 

liurifd  ihii  tigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  umiie — " 

T]ie  modom  editors  print  light  n  t^onn,  which  ia  evidently 
DODsense.  Tbe  figure  in  tha  second  Uoe  should  have  ^'uarded  Ihent 
against  such  a  deviation  from  the  original  copies,  as  tho  aspect  of  the 
sun  slightly  veiled  in  cloud  or  mist  ia  apt  to  be  imt  diasimilarfrora 
that  of  the  featuros  puckered  into  a  smite.  But  in  fact  a  superior 
rcadin^r  woTild  be  Ofcmmt,  i.e,  across  or  athwart — a  word  eAsily 
misEieacd  or  misread  a'jtccm. 

"  0,  that  her  hand—" 

I  ehoald  omit  her,  unless  wq  are  to  conclude  some  exceptional 
emphaAia  to  be  dos.iredj  and,  as  Kuigbt  suggestttd,  the  mo^mog  io 
be,  O,  that  hand  afhtri, 

Atit  i,  Sc,  2.     An  itUo  head. 

Why  idle  7  The  ootnpariBcm  is  with  an  addle  efi«-  Tlie  word  slioutd 
aurely  be  addlv.    This  pUy  is  full  of  such  cjitehes  and  rjuips^. 

Act  iii.,  So.  3.     One  touch  of  nalun  laaJuA  ths  vrhoU  itmrld  Idn. 

This  line  is  eivan  to  Ulyeses,  and  d(>ea  not  seem  to  carry^  where  it 
occurs,  our  modern  aeceptation,  nor  ia  it  ©aay  to  dedde  what  the  poet 
roaUy  meant  from  the  context,  the  next  line  proceeding  to  reflect  on 
the  ficikleneas  of  general  taate.  Even  taking  the  familiar  aentenoe  in 
oar  present  way  of  interpretinf:;  it,  it  does  not  exactly  bear  the  signi- 
fication attached  to  it,  hut  rather  that  a  naturull  touch  everrwhere 
draws  man  and  man  together. 

Pebiclbr. 

The  accounts  of  Apolloniue  of  Tyre  in  the  Gala  Romanarutu  and  in 
Gower's  Oonfesiia  Amantit  were  followed  by  a  French  conipilaiiqp 


transluted  ijito  English  by  RoLHirt  Copland,  and  priiiLed  in  1510.  The 
subject  L-ontiiiticd  to  utlmct  attention  in  EngLnd,  and  iu  or  before 
1576  Lowreiii'e  Tivync  wr'^te  nhat  ho  called  u.  gutlicrmR  iiilu  Eii^lipli 
luider  the  title  of  the  raU<yn\e  of  pn-inffuU  ^rf«#n(itrMj  a  coiriposilicin 
of  consumtniltu  excellence,  wliit:h  passed  through  th]ee  edititinaj  the 
last  being  in  1607.  Iti  that  year  an  iiTiknown  Jramatist,  eujijtos&d  hy 
Mr.  Fleay  to  have  lieen  George  IrVilkiiiBi  th^n  very  husy  with  hie  pea 
on  various  themes  for  the  *taye.  prodiiL;eil  a  play  called  PrrUUs  Pnnce 
of  TyT€  at  the  Glohe  Theatre,  m  which  Alleyn  took  a  part,  doubtless 
that  of  the  hern,  Cerlaiu  it  is,  that  nmtler  was  then,  or  very  BbDrtEy 
ofterwitrd,  introdticed  by  a  second  pen,  said  to  be  Shakespear'a  with 
(mine  show  of  prqbabiUty,  imd  that  Wilkins  Wfw  enabled  by  jjeraonal 
Atlendauce  at  th«  theatre  oi'  otherwise  to  ohljuii  fur  hiH  own  uoe  n  MS. 
copy  of  the  amended  jiiece^  upon  M'hich  ajid  Twytie'e  booh  he  founded 
a  novel  entitled  the  Painfull  Adufntttiti  of  Perida  Prince  of  Tyre, 
1608.  The  p]ay  ilself  did  not  see  the  light  in  type  till  1600.  although 
it  hnd  bceti  licensed,  Mny  20,  1G08,  ajid  Lheti  offered  a.  text  beyond 
measure  corrupt. 

The  drama  has  no  connection  ivith  the  Athenian  Fancies  beyond 
the  name  ;  hub  I  auggi>.st  that  Shakeapar  had  Kortb'a  Plutarch  at  hid 
elbow,  while  he  was  cnga^d  in  putting  some  finishing  touches  to  the 
Wilkins  play,  and  was  struck  tjy  the  name,  the  sole  resemblance  Vteing 
in  the  coiniiion  love  o£  nniaic,  and  the  pott  not  being  aware,  that  the 
Pericles  of  history  was  a  different  nmn, 

Kandolph,  who  died  in  1636^  alludes  to  Pericles  in  his  Cambridge 
"  Oratio  Frevaricatoria,"  1632  :— 

"  Itui^it  Perida  non  audet  tarn  edtbrea  ra." 

And  in  his  "  Iley  for  Honesty  "  the  same  writer  speaks  of  the  hero 

of  the  play  once  more  : — 

"Ptnia,  Ksy  if  lliis  were  so,  the  very  tailors,  though  they  damned 
you  all  to  hcU  under  their  ahopboards,  would  Btorn  to  come  lo  tlie 
tnakhig  up  of  aa  good  a  man  as  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyi*-" 

Tli^p  pifted  and  witty  SiiiiriBt  was  born  within  Shakcspear'a  time — 
liefore  MtUon,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  failed  to  lend  his  testimony  to 
the  authorship  of  the  drama,  which  he  almost  cerTaiiily  saw  on  the 
etAge.  Aa  it  is,  we  set^ra  to  have  no  earlier  witness  than  Dryden, 
who,  whew  he  says :  "Shakespear'a  own  muae  his  Pericles  first  bore," 
seetiiB  to  suggest  an  early  compoeition — a  criticism,  which  cannot  he 
accepted, 

Ihramatis  Persotut.    The  character  of  Imogen,  to  far  a4  the  nftme 

ffoea,  had  heen  contemplated  by  the  dramatist,  when  he  was  engaged 
m  composing  Aft*cA  A'^o  about  Nolhing  years  before.  There  ehe  was 
intended  to  be  the  wife  of  Leomilo,  and  in  tiie  old  copies  is  made  in 
llie  stage-directtona  to  enter  twice.  But  the  poet  witlidrew  the  part, 
and  reserred  the  name,  misprinled  Innf>gen  in  the  quarto,  and  intro- 
duced her  tinder  altered  circumstances  in  the  prtsent  ptay. 
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Macbkth. 

See  BaclianAii,  Renaj%  Scvtiamtm  Hi*Ufria,  ibSi,  fol.  73-4. 

A  play  with  tlii<  tiUe  ims  appatfJitlT  ^lArrortned  wiLhin  tltfi  know- 
ledge of  William  Eitnipe  the  actor,  and  is  referred  to  in  hi*  Nint 
ikt%m  H'eiuUr,  1600,  aa  aiMiietbiDg  which  he  had  not  9i^en,  and  of  th*t 
title  of  wliich  be  was  dubiuos.  He  descrilies  it  as  "  the  miserable 
Btotea  tforv  of  Macdoel,  or  Haodobeth,  or  Bfacsomewlial,''  by^  a  penuy 
poet.  Wake  in  his  Ba  Platimxcut,  1607,  uotices  a  piece,  apparentlr 
in  I^tin  and  of  short  extent.  wKjeh  he  terms  Inriunnila,  exhibited 
before  Jaines  I.  in  1603  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  concurrently 
with  another  and  more  elahomte  perform&noe  by  Mattlicvr  Gwinae, 
where  in  a  surt  of  Epilogue  he  alludes,  to  fianqno/  TIlIs  was  tna  earl; 
for  Geor^  Wilkina,  of  whoai  something  liaa  been  s.i)>l  tbpta,  and  whn, 
like  HaMowe,  left,  it  altnoe^C  seems,  a.t  hie  death  ceruiu  drauiatic 
works  behind  hint  in  an  incooiplete  state,  Macbeth  and  Timon  in- 
clodn,  and  conaequently  the  play,  which  Kecnpe  mentions,  must  hnve 
been  an  anterior  one  on  the  subject  not  bltheno  idtutified.  Wilkius 
accompilBhed  all  hi»  work  for  th'Q  theatre,  »  far  aa  one  can  see,  in 
1607-8.  Am  r^anLi  the  Ituitincuta  above-mentioned^  contp.  Not^u  on 
Tvxtfth  If'igkt,  sapn. 

The  claim  of  (be  1577  edition  of  Holinahed  to  be  that  laed  by  the 
draniAtist  may  be  thought  to  derive  some  support  from  ltd  rough 
woodcttt  of  the  tneetiiiag  of  Macbeth  and  B&nqiio  with  tbe  three 
witches  on  the  heath.  The  book,  M-hen  Sliakeaijcar  had  o<:caston  to 
report  to  it,  had  l>een  before  the  public  many  years,  the  first  edition 
apiiearin^  in  1577,  tbe  second  in  1580,  so  that  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility in  favour  of  his  employment  of  one  or  the  other  is  fairly  equal. 
The  engravings  in  the  prior  issue  were  apt  to  strike  him,  if  be  fell  in 
with  a  copy  oi  what  muat  have  been  Uien  ft  common  book,  potvr  and 
trite  ae  they  iir«.  But  [can  w?ll  iuiacine  him  glancing  at  intervals 
at  half-a-dozi.'n  copies  of  the  Chroni^,  edition  immaterial,  none  of 
then)  his  own. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  s.pecti]ation  how  far  Middlcton  in 
hiB  JTVM,  of  whkh  there  is  tio  tontemiior&ry  edition,  ia  entitled  to 
the  creiiil  of  baring  precedt^  Shake&peai-'a  Macbeth.  But  Mi<l<neltin 
made  very  free  with  the  character  of  Falstatf  in  hia  Mad  H'orid,  my 
Maderr,  1608,  and  marred  what  he  etole.  There  is  very  slight  doubt, 
iiide«d,  that  hi«  tVitch  was  suggested  by  the  Sbakespear  play  ;  it  had 
been  long  since  performed,  iiccoiding  ta  the  MS-,  by  his  Majestr'a 
Servants  at  the  theatre  in  the  Blackfriars. 

The  Meny  H'iru,  A  Mitisnmmer  Niahi's  Dreajn,  and  The  Ttmptut 
became  the  receptacles  for  the  result  of  the  yoeVe  reading  and  ol>serra- 
tion  in  the  attractive  ticld  of  fairy  mythologv;  and  so  in  MacbttJi  he 
found  full  Biid  happy  soope  for  biE  studies  oi  witchdore,  which  then 
yet  more  powerfidly  A[)fiealed  to  the  popular  fancy-  Scot'*  i^ucfwery 
of  Witchcraft  had  appeared  in  1584,  And  whatever  may  be  aaid  of  it, 
its  popularity  cannot  have  been  great,  owing  perhaps  'to  its  bulk  and 
pric:e ;  for  itwaa  not  reprinted  till  1654.  But  Shake^pear  may  very 
well  have  liad  bis  attention  directed  to  it ;  and  it  was  a  topic  in  to 
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taoby  niQuUis,  that  maUrial  and  informatian  auDtcient  to  quslifir'  fin 
iiiitlioi' — eHpflcially  such  an  one-— for  hi&  task  were  never  tacking ;  and, 
besides,  the  tiunniieti  tilt  ore  eniiinerate  oUier  literary  productionB  within 
bii  rifiiLh,  while  he  coinprtaed  ihe  plaj,  where  in  thu  I>rttjnatif  Ptrsona 
the  witchfB  occufiy  n  place  aiid  rank "erjual  to  thooe  gf  the  fairiva  iii 
the  other  pieces  nuiueu. 

The  ti-aeicul  interest  ie  not  Itss  alron^  here  than  id  HaiaUt  Kod 
OtAeJ/d,  yet  how  different !  I'he  philosophical  vein  ia  mther  less  pro- 
nounced ;  the  Iiiw  comedy  ia  sliiioflt  shscnt ;  and.  the  net-Tumantic 
element  does  not  indemnify  us  for  the  loss  of  Ariel  and  Puck  since 
there  is  Uttle  whii-h  risea  ahove  the  ordiiinry  acu-outita  in  booka,  tiirciwu 
into  metre  and  diulngiie. 

The  orgualile  presence  of  Sliakesiicar  at  Oatford  in  l60-'»,  when 
thcAtricnl  perfarmancea  were  preparea  in  honour  of  Jvnies  h  and  hiii 
court,  BH^ge:sLs  his  elaboration  of  the  subject  of  the  innMnctda,  whuh 
wiUi  the  Veriutnniuoi  Alaltlu-w  Clwinnc  wiui  exhibited  at  Oiford  on 
that  occasion.  Both  these  pieces  were  prolwMv  in  Latin,  and  com- 
bined to  send  his  niajeety  to  sleep,  The  Scnlisfi  plot  of  the  Mndietk 
naturally  reconimeinltd  its^elf  to  the  poet,  whether  he  aclnnlly  nit- 
nesaei  the  performance  or  not^  aa  a  favourable  oiiportmiity  for  pleLving 
the  new  dvnarety,  aa  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  in  s  sense  dudii;ated  tlie 
Mmy  Wi'va  tu  the  lasS  of  the  Tudors.  Thi?  Latin  interlude  served 
no  farther  than  aa  a  hint  for  ft  etudy ;  jt  hardly  »iipplied  a  nucleus  or 
outline  ;  and  tlie  Imgcdy  ia  easeiitinlly  Shakes|>ear'a  own  conception 
and  cxeciiiion,  'iviih  all  it^  beautice,  all  its  ^tren^th,  u.]\  iu  incon- 
gruitiea.  There  are  passages  hete  in  whith  Shakespuar  ahuoat  sur- 
pAsaes  hiniaelf  ;  and  it  ia  a  inoot  pv^int,  whether  we  ehonld  not  accoix] 
to  the  Ghost  of  Bani|uo  precedence  over  that  of  Hamh-l's  father,  Jt 
ia  undoubtedly  a  more.  conspicuoUEi  ami  laboured  foatnru  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  miiy  l>c  held  to  exhaii.it  Bhnke»pciir'»  fitncy  in  this  direc^ 
lion.  The  poet,  since  the  completion  of  Hinuld,  had  had  opportunitica 
of  collecting  all  that  could  bti  said  on  the  matter,  if  we  place  the 
coinpositiou  of  MitcbeOi  somewhere  about  1009. 

The  seutimentB  itnd  intntai  reach  of  Maclwth  are  uitcrly  beyond 
probabilily^far  taotn  bo  than  tliosc  of  the  Prhice  of  rtemiiark.  We 
have  only  to  fiynre  to  otiraelvca  ivhat  eort  of  person  a  Scotii«h  si'vci-eign 
of  an  almost  prehifltoric  era  in  likely  to  have  l)fl^n,  how  little  removed 
from  a  savage  chief,  to  be  convinced,  that  here  once  more  Shakespear 
lias  used  th^  license  of  a  playwright  to  make  his  jicraonality  trans- 
imrent  through  one  of  his  characters  ;  and  where  the  result  is  in  & 
litftrarj  and  poetical  respect  so  excellent,  wc  have  to  reconcile  our- 
solve^a  to  the  sacrifice  of  f>nme  of  the  unities.  Still  less  does  the 
artistic  presentment  of  the  play  on  the  stage  seem  proper  to  the 
circumstances.  It  may  be  snmptuouit  and  impressive;  but  it  is 
empirical. 

I  do  not  quite  know  whether  it  may  be  deemed  an  odd  assignment 
of  parts,  where  the  rdie  of  fj'rrt  Iftfcfc  was  ahitut  1738  plaved  by  Joe 
MJHei'.  It  wa6  a  function,  for  which  he  was  at  least  a*  well  i^malifled 
iia  for  the  paternity  of  tlie  Jfstt,  and  the  impropriety  was  certainly 
not  greater  than  that  in  Johnson's  Hightmymfti,  1734,  where  FaUtftfT 
15  represented  on  Gad'a  UtU  in  Georgian  attii-e. 
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la  Ik  Idifwm  !•  a*  Badcr  W<m  kU  T  I  ■  «^*A^  la 
TIUMMiAadvca  hmOmtmimmamd  pud  MMeivHr:  •?«■ 
Ifafial  Fftit,  I  had  B»  lNf»  •<  i^Klbis  AakMMT  »  ^mL  V 

OMM  In  WfUkoift  Cor  ike  aoK  aut  ott  ariw  ««■ 

<>D  vUA  heohj  no  bib  ever  ezedrd  kim)  ami  denlMa  I 

fo  Ukc  MiM  Ina  aatkcilr.     Aad  to  that  ad,  Ac»  ■  wa«  «m 

actmi  ia  Cfccpl^,  aajKiRrs«wdaBecntH  k,hrt  it  at  k«To*M 

fnm  Mm*  ■irfiar  or  wifaia  WiirtiMByr  ^loA  yvK  wffi  find  im 

VM«  Ii^7  MaeliAh  i^m  to  "tkest  m  Ak^«p^>  itH^ftte 
AoCiMd  lfa«t  itium  popolir  czier  to  suppoa^  tftiA  daMLitM.  cmt*  ntijict 
to  v*t  tltdr  (eel,  erea  vbca  tluK  b  do  a^nC  wad.  TWv  ^jr !« 
coMUaUr  Kca  walking  detilxiairlr  oa  ti»  aoakad  gnnat^  aad  mM 
dcKripCiuns  of  tlie  fcliiie  Cimilf  an  excdlrtit  swiMaMtm. 

Act  i..  8c  1.    "S  lyUA.  ,  .  ,  Whea  Uw  bnrlj-tmrlf'*  dooc'— 

Sbakeapear  petbapi  nmemhend  the  paMge  ia  tbe  JIM  Pterf  ^ 
^«f»nr  VI. ,  L,  3  :  ** .  .  .  eoter  in  tLe  boxlj-bartj  ike  Matot  of  losdoo 
ftiid  Ofliccn." 

Act  J^  Sc.  1.    **  Jlarer  thnragh  the  fog  and  filthf  air"— 

The  poet,  brought  up  in  a  nifal  diatrlct^  spenl  the  Liuie^t  rears  nf 
bin  literary  life  ia  ftcit/,  not  lo  throDced  with  hmi^«fl  &nd  i^efiled  bjr 
eiirh  fuul  ixlnuni  u  th»  Loadon  of  a  lat^r  day,  yet  already-  offeriag  a 
conlTmi  to  the  country  SHrrouadingr^  which  he  knew  as' «  younger 
mail,  and  without  Mifficient  reflKtioDr  or  dae  acqiuintaDce  iricbuie 
lucnLily,  Ir&nsf^rr^  th«  atmoaphere  of  £la':kfriars  (in  winter  perliapg) 
to  n  Bcciti^h  moor.  Lotidoa  {jroper  in  his  day  was  infinitely  tov'Tv 
circuiDHcrilji-r!  than  the  city  we  kac-w,  and  all  the  ohnozjous  odcuQn 
and  corrupt  atmosphere  were  coocentiated  within  a.  corTespondinglv 
narrow  zone. 

Art  I.,  Sc.  3.    "  1  Tfikh.  .  ,  .  I'll  do,  ni  do,  PU  do." 

Thii  emiiba^li),  oiid  xrtilice  of  coiDfo^tio'D,  resembles  tLat  of  Uie 
Tiny  in  the  AffrrcJwwi  o/  Vem(e,  v.,  1 : — 

"  If  yon  hfid  known  the  virtue  of  the  ritigr, 
Or  half  lier  worthinesB  that  pave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  coutAin  the  ring, 
Vuu  wuiilri  not  then  have  parted  with  uie  ring'—" 

Thia  Btrncturo  appearfi  td  hava  caught  the  fancy  of  George  WilkiiiF, 
who  in  hi»  M-tMria  6f  Inford  MaTriagey  1607,  and  (if  it  be  his,  wKich 
ae«inii  likely)  A  YorkshiTt  Tragedy,  160fl,  has  carried  the  mode  to  Home- 
IhiiiK  like  a  parody  or  caricature.  Of  crmrec  he  only  saw  it  in  the 
Merehanl  of  V&iiiee,  SO  fur  ob  Shakeapear  waa  concerned. 

Act  i.,  Sci  3-  "Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  &s  tbc  water 
ha » 

Notice  the  iiniilarity  ol  touch  or  treatment  to  Bandet. 


Notes 

Sc.  5.     "Lady  Maei/elk  ...  yet  do  I  fear  thy  natiirt^, 
It  is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  hiniian  kindness," 
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Not  only  does  this  description  of  Macheth  fail  to  correapond  with 
what  has  been  previouely  said  of  him  as  a  ■warrior,  but  Uia  wif<;  in 
made  to  givo  vent  to  her  paaBLDDnte  feeliuira  too  iiiimoleratelv  and 
tiio  abruptly,  ae  it  is  her  £rst  eatrauce  on  tue  scene,  ^uch  dark  and 
bloo'ly  purpi>9e»  req^uire  more  leisurely  and  gradual  evolution. 

Sc.  7.    "Mach.     If  it  were  done,  wlien  't  is  done.  .  .  ." 

All  thia  id  eood  nnd  v^ry  good ;  it  ia  a  fwrther  inst-aiice  of  itera- 
tion ;  but  the  mugtiogie  and  philosophy  are  those,  Hot  of  U>e  apeakcri 
hut  vt  tlie  dmmiLli&t  throwi&g  Liniaelf  bock  hnndreda  of  years,  and 
giving  Maiihiith  the  benefit  uf  riis  own  more  advanced  period  and,  far 
Wyond  thtit,  of  hia  own  matchleaa  invention — Bitch  aa  never  enteriKl 
into  the  head  of  aiir  one  of  lij»  nation  before  or  aiuce.  The  interlocu- 
tion between  the  Tli^ne  and  bis  wife  strikea  us  from  tlie  onteat  aa  a 
continuation  of  something,  which  has  gone  before  ;  the  ipeakera  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  plot  in  camerti.  l^Ve  ate,  when  we  arriva 
at  the  third  scen'Q  of  Act  iii..  tow  wt:ll  Lady  Macl>elh  has  disaenibled, 
or  how  unobservant  Macduff  has  been  of  her  character. 

Act  iL,  Sc.  1.     "Much.  .  .  .  With  Tarcjuin'a  riuiahing  Hdes  .  .  ." 

The  pasaagc  ia  doubtleea  corrupt ;  and  tde  true  reading  i^  not 
ini  mad  lately  evident;  perhfip&  for  nrfi*,  for  which  the  jiutifitation 
ja  not  atroag,  we  might  try  mtxde,  i.e.  ghoet.  The  mation  h  etealthy 
and  rapid.  I  wisll  lo  i^all  attention  tu  the  rememhitiiice  by  the  poct 
of  his  own  L\ia-fee,  nubtished  &o  long  btifore.  He  refera  to  the  story 
in  the  Turning  of  a  Shrev?^  ii.  2. 

In  the  dialoRiie  between  the  Tliane  and  Lady  Macbeth  we  seem  to 
!«  required  to  discrimJnatt?  between  the  brave  soldier,  wbo  faces  danger 
iind  aoath  in  the  battlefield,  and  yet  shrink.^  from  the  commiaaion  of 
tliti  act,  to  which  he  ia  urged  by  hia  i-aUoua  and  dojuiiiecnng  consort. 

Be  3.    "  Enter  a  Porter  .  .  ." 

This  iB  a  characteristic  diveraion  audartittce  to  break  the  monotony 
of  tha  tragi{:al  action. 

Act  iii^  Sc  1.     "  Macb.  ...  my  ceniua  is  rebuk'd,  as  'tie  aaid^ 
Mark  Antony's  was  ny  Ctesar  .  ,  ." 

Two  points  seuiii  to  be  wuTthy  of  consideration  here;  the  abamd 
attribution  to  Macbeth  of  a  knowledge  of  Romau  history  and  the 
ap[>arcnt  allusion  to  Mark  Antony  oa  a  character  already  [rented,  a«  if 
Antony  and  CteopcUra  had  been  completed,  or  as  if  the  subject  were  at 
least  before  the  poet,  u'hen  he  penned  the  present  lines  and  those  in 
Act  v,,  Sc.  7.  Moreover,  in  this  stage  of  the  play,  we  nrceive  the 
mastery  and  moral  deterioration,  wbjeh  Lady  Mflcbtth  Baa  wrought 
over  her  hualjand,  who,  havinj;  st!ropled  to  murder  Duncan,  has  not 
only  been  over-perFiiadedj  btit  baa  hardened  bin  nature  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  second  mui'd'er  without  the  n(??d  of  instigntiori.  The 
scene  between  Macbeth  and  the  prnpoaod  a-UAssine  of  Eanquo  ia  far 
more  natural  than  »j'me  cd  tltuse  preceding  it;  and  in  the  following 
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Kcne,  where  Lady  Macbetli  reappesn,  her  lord  assuredlj  c«&ses  to 
yield  her  anj  ground  of  displeaaure  or  fear  on  the  score  of  irresolnticn. 
In  this.  Act  the  iiiter|>oBition  nf  Hecate  is  abnormal  and  nn-stcrioufi, 
and  Id  Act  iv.,  Sc.  1^  Macbeth  is  represented  a&  enjoying  the  priviJe^e 
uf  coaversatiuna]  intercourse  with  her  and  the  three  witclies  previoii»lv 
introduced  as  addressing  Macbeth  and  Bonqno,  but  as  vaniahmg  when 
addresatd  by  thera  in  turn. 

Act  jv.,  Sc  1.    Enter  the  three  witches* 

X  have  not  found  any  source  For  the  procesa  of  incanlatiou  elaewhere 
than  in  the  ikcreifoi  Alexis  of  Piedmont,  transh  hy  Warda,  1562,  a  very 
popular  luKsk,  where  animal  inijredients  are  aomtwbat  similarly  re- 
comnieiided  for  emiilnyment.  But  ^lefore  Warde'a  time  we  find  aiich 
A  pereonttge  as  Diana  of  Poictiore  Tniiimg,  or  canaipjg  tu  be  niijced,  for 
Henry  Il.'a  children  a  powder,  in  which  two  of  the  ingrtdients  were 
the  fat  oE  a  Ikomii  (a  fish  eo  calleil)  and  the  hair  ora  dead  maa. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Jl/ncfi.  .  .  .  But  aworda  I  amile  at, 
Wenpona  laiigh  to  scorn, 
Bnndiah'd  by  man  thnt's  of  a  woman  bom." 

This  ia  the  latest  moral  evolution  of  the  Thane,  ani]  it  proves 
a  fatal  and  retributive  one.  He  h  infatuated  hy  hia  uupposecl  mvul- 
uerability.  and  iB  slain  by  Macduff. 


Amtont  iND  Cleopatr*k 

I  have  eWwh&re  noted  that  this  drama  was  fiepamtely  registered, 
May  20,  1606,  though  no  such  edition  ie  known.  The  poet  H]»pareDt!y 
had  the  subject  before  him,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  compoeiiion 
of  Maebetk. 

'llie  play,  flne  and  generally  inciffennive  as  it  ie,  thoiif^h  unnsualEy 
lengtliy,  4;ontain&  phraeeB  and  tven  passagea,  whicli  might  shock  the 
prudery  of  a  niodem  audience,  .should  it  be  put  on  the  Etage  in  iM 
uneipurgated  atale.  But  then  so  much  of  the  poet's  work  i«  silently 
bowjlerjzed. 

In  ref4;renEe  tn  the  piLSna^e,  where  Cleripatra  speaks  of  being  laid 
nnked  Dii  Nilua'  nmd,  we  fiim  in  H&nty  VIII,  an  alliiBion  to  the  mwi 
vf  F.gypt,  m  if  the  same  nTicuminon  sentiment  or  notion  was  pn»rnt 
to  the  writer.  It  ie  a,  peculiar  expression,  And  the  parallel  iiiav  servo 
Jnet  a  little  toward  the  authorship  of  the  later  diama. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  2.     "  Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  herel" 
Cleopatra  refers  to  the  aip^  "  that  killa  and  pains  not." 
In  Churchyard'a  verscs  before  G.Etscoigne'a  Poaies^  1575,  be  saya  : — 
"  "I'he  kiade  and  loving  wonne  that  woulde  hia  ladie  please," 
I  am  informed  that  in  Germany  a  mother  will  call  her  child  "a 
little  worm,"  and  Cleopatra  elsewhere  eipliciliy  speaks  of  herself  as 
addreaaed  by  Antony  aa  '*a  serpent  of  old  Nile"  by  way  of  endear- 
ment, itwwi  and  serpent  being  formerly  synfmnmous. 
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The  fllluBlofl  Jtlit!adj  quoted  to  "Uie  little  O  lh*i  Earth"  presented 
itselfto  tlie  draoiatifit,  perhnjjs,  as  ft  rem  11:1  >a(^eii<ie  of  "tlie  wucK3eti  C* 
applied  tc  the  circular  tilobe  plajhou&e  5n  the  Prybgne  to  Henry  V. 


A  Wiktjcr'8  Tale, 

TIiiB  ptay  was  alao  originally  known  aa  A  H'uiitr  Ntuh^t  Tate—& 
sequel  to  A  Afiihnmtner  Night's  tlream.^  KldmrJ  Niocols  owed  to  it  t!i« 
suggestion  of  hia  tVinier  Nipli^a  Vin'&n,  arid  the  editcra  oi  the  I6'i3 
folio  decided  011  a  tide  not  likelj  t&  dash  with  the  latter,  yet  clearly 
tesK  expre&aive  and  appropriate. 

In  Marlowe'aflicAi/swii/A/aWH,  written  before  IM.1,  EatftbaBSaya  :^ 

"Now  I  remember  tlioae  old  women's  worri 3, 
Who  iu  my  wealth  wuuld  tell  me  winter's  tales." 

Thig  may  perhaps  he  considered  ai«  tlie  penultimate  drama  pn>- 
duced  by  SSakespear.  It  nns  acted  before  Jamea  I.,  Kov.  5,  1G12 
(Fleay,  Chr.  Hut.,  18&C,  p.  249) ;  but  it  aeemg  doubtful,  whether  the 
author  attended  ihe  performance. 

In  the  eong  beginning,  "When  datrodils  begih  to  peer,"  the 
structure  of  tliti  earlier  etanzaa  eiiggesls  the  uttlueni:^  of  some  of  tlie 
]yric8  in  Euglanis  Helicon,  1600. 

Dramatii  Personit.     Autotycvi. 

This  character  is  Apparently  indebted  loUeVihery'B  DtvesPraifmaticKa, 
1563,  reprinted  from  the  only  known  copy  in  my  Fugitive  Tracts^  ISTS, 

Act  i.,  Sc.  2.     '*  Lem,  ...  Or  else  be  impudently  negative — " 
Should  we  not  read  ioipcteally  ! 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  3.     "Hiuy.  .  .  .  Who  loves  anoiKtr  beaU" 

Read  the  oth^. 

"Mop,  .  ,  ,  I  love  a  balliiil  in  print,  ,  ,  ." 

The  hallodfi  here  recited  are  skJti  on  those  which  actually  appeared, 
and  uf  which  aonte  are  extant. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  3.     Giitlio  liomaivr. 

1  have  referred  to  this  personiige  and  paaaage  iiipnt. 

As  regards  the  apparent  geographical  6olei:ifim  in  placing  Bohemia 
on  the  sen'coast^  there  waa  long  ft  preveilitLg  ignorauce  on  tbe«e  polnbi 
among  early  writera  other  than  scholare.  The  iiidilTerence  to  accuracy 
did  not  alf^ct  theatrical  aucc^sf!^  and  it  ia  by  no  means  chargeable  to 
Sliakeapear  alone.  JouBun,  in  hia  lla&i^ijes,  aluost  overwhelms  us  by 
hia  show  of  erudition  ;  but  then  they  were  for  the  Court.  There  ia  a 
vngtie  meiLtiun  of  tliu  Land  0/  Bailm  in  the  ballad -roniauci!  of  JioncaU 
and  Lillian. 

'  Steevens,  on  the  back  of  a  letter  addrcKsed  to  him  by  Garrink  abont 
1770,  ciiee  a  tt'intfr  AiyAt'*  Paititnt.  and  a^aigQ^  to  it  the  lotally 
improbable  date  lo04  as  that  of  the  original  conipielloti  or  pcrloTiusjiee. 
It  may  be  perhaps  rightly  ascribed  to  l<;H>. 
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Shatespear  ev^u  treats  it  es  i,port.  Tlie  use  of  geographical  leniis 
and  almost  preLi^toric  names  hiid  its  precedents,  but  it  had  ila  incop- 
vcmient  and  dijwoocerting  eide,  ac  least  from  the  point  of  view  of 
eclinyited  peraoua.  Tlie  dramatist,  however,  kept  liefore  his  eyta 
popular  audiencefi,  the  majority  of  whifli  cared  noihing  for  errors  atid 
contradictions,  or  aveii  fur  n:c<^.tie9  uf  theatrical  costume,  of  which 
tliey^  were  not  qualiiied  tu  foi'iii  a  judgment.  Ni>r  wouM  euch  au 
ai-iJieiice  to-day.  Hoav  iimay  at  a  modern  London  pky-hoiiae  could 
tell  you  where  Rnliemia.  is,  wfmt  sort  of  person  the  aetxial  Fauat,  what 
the  period  of  UtlTulet?  Sliakeapear  saw  that  ihe&e  passed  Utio'jserved 
in  tbu  widely  read  novel,  and  ]iiay  have  concluded  tliat  tliey  were 
good  enough  for  the  drama.  The  character  and  dialogue  were  a 
different  matter.  He  gliincee  at  the  insular  ignorance  of  Lis  cimntry- 
inen  and  conteinpomrie^.  In  the  passage  where  he  ilelivers  the  in- 
junction.: "Prythee,  think  there's  Uvera  out  of  Britain."  It  ie  one, 
forsooth,  which  has  barelj'  ceased  to  be  applicahte. 

It  ia  almaiit  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  poet's  account  of  the 
flowera  diatribtited  to  the  aheepshearerB  by  Perdita  he  baa  included 
Bome,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  spring. 


Tempest. 

Dramatu  Ptrsona:.  Prospere  =  iti  sense  Fa-ast us,  and  the  character 
followa  at  a  distance  that  of  the  German  miijii^ician,  wEiose  atory  vus 
publishod  in  EngliBh  bt^fore  \5Q2,  and  wjis  ut  once  dramatized  by 
Miirlowe;  but  there  hag  arieen  a  curitius  qaegtion,  whether  the 
diam^^ti&t  did  not  imirediattily  borrL>w  the  dbiuq  from  tiiat  of  a  oon- 
tQcnporary  ridiai^-ui-^atcir  in  London,  As  a  Cbrigtiao  [itun&  it  waa 
famihar  in  Italy^  however,  and  the  dramatist  ml^ht  havu  ii\et  with  it 
in  Gomminea.  The  siipBrtiftttsral  nttributea  given  to  Dnka  Prospero 
liitve  a  ciiritiu^a  side-light  ehed  upon  them  by  the  mentiun  In  FroiBsart 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter  to  Bmnabd  Viaoouti,  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  har  expulsion  from  Paris  by  raason  of  her  auapected 
magical prauticos  on  Charles  VI,  The  Italian  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Bonaj^aance  wau  uquaUy  held  to  be  peculiarly  adept  in  the  employ- 
ment of  oBcromantic  arts,  Shal(eai»ear'8  use  of  domonotogy — not 
witchcraft— limited  itself  to  casual  allusionH.  The  delightful  creation 
of  Miranda— the  maiden  who  had  never  belield  a  man,  except  her 
father,  in  an  inveraion  of  the  medieval  fablo  ^'di  f,{*&  rrgii  qui  imu- 
Quam  vidernt  vmb'/rreK."  Very  probably  Mr.  Fleay  ie  correct  in  euppoa- 
an^  that  this  and  the  Wlnttr't  Tah  wore  Shakespears  latest  dramatic 
efforts.  Ha  pointa  out  that  the  Mnaque  in  Act  iv.,  Sc.  I  was  pn-w 
hably  written  by  F.  Beaumont  for  a  Court  perlomianca  in  1612  or 
IttlS—more  probably,  if  at  all,  the  later  year. 

For  the  eitrame  date  lt>12-13  there  is  aome  aupport  in  the 
windy  weathor  of  that  winter,  commemorated  by  two  or  tluree  c(^n- 
tampornry  tracts.  1613  waa  known  B9  tho  Windy  Year  and  lfil4  as 
the  Oold  Year  ;  hut  of  Btormy  periods  and  consequent  ahipwrecka 
there  WBtft  ptecei^entB  within  the  earlier  year  lOll.  The  more  for- 
ward date  woiiM  suit,  so  far  as  the  piiat's  continued  residence  in 
Lundon  ^oea. 
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Arifl.    I  olTer  aoms  remarka  on  this  conception  martl. 

The  diApiited  reading  in    tba    soii^:    "where    tho    hee    siiclrs, 

there  <  ,1    [    1" — would  be  tBrmiiiat&d  by  me  by  a  judu'raent  for 

lurk  ;  for  Ariel,  aa  a  spirit,  needa  no  phyotcul  suateiiBnctj,  and  tadoed 
1  flhouli),  if  I  dared,  ^^o  Eartbar,  and  olbjbi^t  to  the  vrorJ  bat  in  the 
fourth  line,  as  it  la  out  of  a^mmetry  with  a  mwalip'a  bell,  and  even  a 
moth  could  boar  Kuch  a  burden  ad  Ariel  ia  here  rirpro^fintsd,  although 
etsawhere  in  thtt  play  ha  ofFen  himself  to  our  viaw  as  a  mighty  infttrn' 
TnBut  of  the  wilt  of  another.  Bub  the  whole  conception  of  Ariul  ia 
sadly  vulnerable. 

Caliban.  Tliia  chamcter  is  not  an  attractive  ona^  and  in  some 
oE  the  laxi^rua^Q,  whioh  is  put  into  his  mouth,  the  revolting'  courBe- 
oesB  jars  with  the  idunl  siniplidty  and  purity  of  Miranda.  One  can 
scarcely  avoid  re^rettin-;  that  a  pussuj^e  or  two  was  not  omitted. 
The  drama  is  quitij  ton^  enough  Co  have  borne  some  curtailment. 
One  would  bo  exceedingly  pleased  to  surrendi^'r  the  lim^s  more 
particularly  in  question  na  doubtfu] ;  but  the  turn  of  thought,  grave 
and  Kudfteioua  as  it  is,  is  too  ::i?liake»peftreaU]  too  introspective. 

Acti.,  Sc  3.  In  the  aong,  "Full  futhoui  five  thy  father  licfl,"  the 
modem  thinlcer  mi«t  iint  loo  nicely  scrutinize  the  BujigesU'd  fonntt- 
tion  of  coral  froin  human  I  tines,  and  lUU&L  contcut  bint^H  witU  the 
jioctical  fiubtletj  of  tlia  notion. 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  I.    "  Mir.    I  am  a  tool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glid  of." 

This  oorrespoiidB  to  the  jaat  of  the  fortt,  who  Linghed,  when  it 
rained^  and  wept,  when  the  sun  ahonet  bocause^  siild  lie,  after  niiii 
comes  sunoliiiit;,  »nd  after  sunshine  tb.w. 

Act  v.,  Sc,  1.     "Sfe,  .  .  Owrjji'o." 

There  seema  no  reason^  why  this  word  should  bo  miaapclled. 

"  rrofp.     ril  break  my  staff—" 

The  speaker  (and  writisr)  had  in  view  the  staff  oF  ofJieo,  which  on 
its  expiration  was  broken  by  the  holdur,  as  in  the  anuiuut  eleward- 
bhip  uf  the  royal  housuhold  in  England. 

—"My  true  preBer\'er,  and  a  loyal  air 

To  him  thou  follow'flt  ,  .   ," 

For  sir  read  ierVdnt.  Pathapa  in  the  MS.  the  word  Occurrt'd  in  an 
abbreviated  fulrui.  But  other  word«  in  the  preauiit  passage  seem 
wruti^  or  at  least  debatable. 

On  tbu  uiiutical  phraseology  in  this  play  I  have  already  dwelled 

in  the  text. 

hbsrt  vm. 

This  play,  which  was  possibly  prompted  by  tho  previous  com- 
positions on  the  reign  by  W.  S.  in  1602,  and  by  Samu«l  Rowley  In 
ia05,  was  priibably  never  completed  by  Shakoapeur,  and  remained  iu 
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Ms.  in  an  imperfect  stale,  till  1613,  wben  it  waa  preaeotetl  at  tlw 
Crlul}e  theatre,  aod  formed  the  occasion  of  tbe  loss  of  that  houB«  by 
fire.  It  was,  then,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  new  pisy,  that 
is,  it  had  iiot  be^n  shown  before,  and  tha  circomBtance,  which 
attention  to  its  e^fistencQ,  Wb3   perhaps  the  appeaiAnoa  of 

Rowley's  piece  on  the  Bamt^  raitrn,  of  which  wa  have  a  printed 

in  1S415.  ItAeems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  Hairy  fill.  raoeiTed 
finuhiug  toiichea  from  an  uditor  under  some  unknown  circiunstancei. ; 
conw  pOHsa^efl  toward  the  end  are  veiy  inferior  ;  it  was  not  brougbt 
on  tlie  Hta^e  again  :  nor  waa  any  text  of  it  made  available  till  16S3. 
Theprnln^ue  and  epilDgtie  w^re  by  an  independent  jian. 

The  "dlacharge  of  chambers,"  meDtiqoed  in  the  play,  is  held  to 
have  beenitha  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  >Ve  tearn  from  a  contma- 
porary  copy  of  TerseH,  that  Kichard  Burbage  took  a  part  in  it,  prob- 
»bly  the  leading  one.  and  that  Henry  Condell  and  "Stutteriog" 
HemingB  were  there — doubtlesa  nuataiding  the  other  charactera. 
Samuel  Rowley's  performance  on  the  name  reign,  which  embiaced 
the  acceaaion  of  Edward  VI.,  bad  been  some  lime  on  the  ata^  at 
ikiiotber  bouse.  Hot  only  was  that  reprinted  in  ]{]C3,  but  also  the 
Cromwell  play  of  1602.     One  stimulated  thu  chU  for  the  other. 

Some  kind  of  abiidged  adaptation  oE  Henry  Vni-  seems  from 
a  notice  in  a  jest-book  called  Fro'j'ntenta  Aultca,  printed  in  )€t>:^,  to 
have  been  in  e^istance  at  that  datc^  or  before,  and  to  have  been  per- 
formed at  a  school.  The  tradition  as  to  the  vocal  impersonatioQ  of 
the  king  was  then  fairly  fre^b  and  accurate:^ 

"A  Company  of  little  Boyes  were  by  their  Schoobnastar  not 
many  yeares  since  appi>intQd  to  Act  the  play  of  King  Henry  th*  eitttU, 
and  one  who  had  tUm  presence  {or  the  absence  rather)  at  being  of  a 
nhining  voice,  puling  spirit,  conaumptive  l>ody,  vaB  appointed  to 
personate  Kinj  Iffnry  biraselfe,  only  because  he  had  tne  richest 
cloatbj,  and  his  Parents  the  beat  people  oE  the  jmnsh,  but  when  he 
had  Bpoke  bis  speech  rather  Hike  a  Mouae  thuH  a  Man,  i^ne  of  hi» 
fallow'  Actors  told  Mm ;  If  yon  speak  not  HOH  with  a  belter  spirit 
atid  voycB,  your  Parliament  will  not  grant  you  a  Farthing." 

This  passage  shews  that  the  Hoh!  koj  wan  then  regarded  as 
proper  and  essential  to  the  part  ;  but  in  the  plity  as  printed  in  10^3 
the  kind's  ejaculation  is  Ha !  In  tlio  Merry  ff'ives  of  if'itidsor,  as 
printed  in  1602,  Falatnlf  is  made  to  ask: 

"HoQ  I  speake  like  Home  the  hunter,  ha?" 

— a  curioiia  parallel,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  writer  of 
Henry  VIII,  recollacting  in  the  earlier  drmna  a  paoeaffe  there  inserted 
as  a  parody  of  the  king^s  traditional  utterance.  But  it  occurs  ill  our 
early  drama  as  a  coramon  interrogative  exclantatiuD. 

Act  T.,  Sc.  1.    "K.  Henry.  Avoid  the  gallery  .  .  ." 

In  my  edition  of  Shake^rear'^  Library  under  the  play  1  jfive  the 
parallel  passage  from  Fox's  Martyrs,  ubich  gaema  more  dramatic 
thiiii  the  Hcene  from  the  pl.iy  itself.     ^ lvmW  =  clear. 
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Two  Noble  Kinshex. 

It  La  aaally  to  be  hoped  that  tliia  iveak  aod  crude  pisty,  full  of  pai«nt 
JgiDiiB  incougruitlta,  will  not  continue  to  iind  a  place  in 
>l  Shaliegpear,  of  wIiobq  geniut^  it  ia  wholly  unworthy.  It  is 
"le  title  iif  t)ie  4"  o£  1(334  to  be  prcBeiited  by  the  Kin;j'» 
at  the  Blacli:!rmm  theatre,  almc«t  as  if  it  vhs  iheu  only  in 
eoune  of  preaentation,  which  may  b@  tajttinenoiiut  to  saying  that  it  was 
found  amung  tletclier'a  pAperfi  after  his  deatli  in  lfj2&,  and  was  not 
immediately  put  upon  iho  atage ;  and  tJier«  u  acnrcelj  a  poaaibiUty 
that  the  MS.  ever  fell  even  under  the  ohaervatioti  of  the  gretiter  poet. 
It  is  surprizing,  that  no  much  ingenuity  should  have  been  WHateJ  in 
trying  to  decide,  wbflt  parta  or  pnaaages  are  to  be  aacribed  to  Shake- 
Fpear.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  ia,  that  here  and  there  We  are  able  to 
note  an  exprea-^jon,  which  reminds  ub  of  the  Stratford  man.  Ajuuredly 
titere  ie  no  complete  act  or  even  sct^ne  from  a  second  liand.  Tins 
occaaional  gru^snestj  is  itaetf  nn-Shakeapearean.  The  textual  discriiui- 
natioto  of  Kditnrs  strike  nie  as  of  no  value  whatever. 

Tht  rein  trod  uction  of  the  legend  of  Theseua,  which  Hianl  been 
rendered  familiar  by  A  Muttamrncr  Night't  Dream,  may  shew  a  study 
of  the  luttpf  or  &  common  roeort  to  Plutarch,  whose  Itnowled^  of  the 
mythological  hero  was  as  imperfect  aa  that  of  the  ETigliehman,  or 
indeed  both,  as  the  author  ot  the  Koble  Kinsjtun  takes  Thesens  from  a 
dilFerent  seeing  point,  while  he  makex  equal  havoc  of  probability  and 
con:<iistency. 

It  appears  to  be  supei'lluoua  to  make  Shakeepear  responsible  for 
more  thau  he  actually  de^erve^  in  tlie  direction  of  abortcoininga.  The 
wonder  ia,  that  wc  have  not  the  Birth,  of  Merlin,  first  printed  in  1602, 
included  in  the  editiona.  It  is  not  much  worse  than  the  Hohle 
Kintvien, 

Ab  regards  the  date  of  the  ]il«.y  in  its  printed  shape  there  is  imt 
tituc;]i  to  ^iiide  ua.  The  coticl  tiding  stanza  af  the  crazy  aong  by  t1iQ 
(iaoler'a  Daughter  in  Act  iii.^  9c.  G,  «agaBt,U  a  loan  (or  vice  vertd)  from 
tl)e  nursery  rhyme  of  the  Three  Javiai  U'tWtvuii  (Halliwell,  No.  290). 


Additional  Notes. 

Viriu*and  Adoni*.  The  Marchioness  of  Newcastle,  iu  the  Second 
Part  of  Love's  AdrentitrUf  Sc.  29,  lias  the  following  paasnge,  whi>ch  also 
aeema  to  point  to  Drayton's  liltra : — 

"Lady  Amorous.  Faith  he  appears  like  Adontu. 

Lady  JFagtaii.  Did  you  ever  see  Adcmas  f 

Lady  Amenytis.  No,  but  I  have  heard  the  Poets  describe  him. 

Lady  Wagtail.  Vtnxa  and  Adonoi  are  only  two  poetical  Idtoi,  or 
two  Idea*  in  poetical  brains. 

Lady  Amorous.  Why,  Idea.*  liath  no  naniea. 

Lady  IVagtail,  O  yos,  for  Poet*  christens  their  Id«u  with  names, 
83  orderly  b&  Christian  Fathera  doth  their  children"^ 

The  preceding  passage  is  iu  a  way  curious,  &■  it  illuatratev  the 
ignorance  or  negligence  of  a  wom.in  of  rank  and  lettfrs.  who  coidd 
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MAN 

CONSIDERED  IN   RELATION  TO 

GOD    AND    A    CHURCH 

By   W.   CAREW   HAZLITT 

UP  THK   INNEA  TliMPLE 

THIS  book  aims  at  dealing  in  a  critical  and  methodical  manner  with 
the  most  vital  question  which  the  human  species  can  possibly  have  to 
consider  and  resoJve.  It  is  aJso  one  which  has  lately  been  discussed 
with  freedom  and  candour  in  several  of  the  daily  and  other  papers, 
but  not  in  a  manner  or  on  lines  calculated  to  lead  to  a  salisiactory 
conclusion  and  settLement. 

Mr,  Haz)ttl  has  made  this  subject  a  life-study  from  every  conceiv- 
able paint  of  view,  and  has  profited  by  all  Ihc  latest  scientific  discoveries, 
which  he  has  collated  for  his  purpose-  He  treats  a  topic,  which  is 
indisputably  superior  in  irapOrlance  and  Interest  to  all  others  in  the 
world,  wiih  judicial  innpartiality-  He  has  no  professional  or  other 
bias.    His  sole  object  is  to  attain  the  truth. 

The  present  volume  in  no  way  or  sense  attacks  Religion  or  a  Faith 
in  God.  But  it  involves  a.  very  severe  attainder  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Society,  for  which  the  Church  is  largely  responsible.  In  these 
pages  not  merely  the  memhcrs  of  what  is  termed  the  Establishment^ 
but  the  Dissenter  and  the  Romanist,  will  meet  with  plenty  of  matter 
deserving  their  thoughtful  study,  and  the  keynote  of  the  book  is  the 
educauon  of  rien  and  women  to  acquire  valid  independent  opinions, 
and  to  renounce  the  fatal  habit  of  relying  on  the  views  and  slaicmenis 
of  others,  the  clergy  inclusive — -nay,  even  above  the  rest.  It  is  the 
dear  wish  and  hope  of  the  Author  to  live  to  witness  the  day  when  men 
and  women  will  begin  to  form  truer  estimates  of  their  nature  and  des' 
liny,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  world  to  which  they  immediately 
and  temporarily  belong,  and  some  idea  of  its  relationship  to  other 
worlds,  all  members  of  a  vast  Universe.  His  Monog-raphf  therefore, 
comprises  within  its  covers  what  amounts  to  a  series  of  Essays  on  all 
branches  and  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  is  written  as  simply  and 
plainly  as  possible  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 

Press  Reviews  of  the  First  Edition, 

"A  wofk  nf  undeniible  pjwer."  —  tV'etklf  PitpaUi^ 

"  The  bouli  U  dangeriMisly  dcv«r,  with  *  mercileu  iboroushncu  avA  k  t^ptivilins  ufl* 
which  ■ree»cpedinglTf»Itingi"— iqfAr. 

"  We  have  Mr.  nazHt('«  >uu(incc  ihll  he  has  no  Uu  toirBrdi  infidlciicr,  and  dvwiKH 
po*«  te  n  Kt[«k.  Hq  is.  bowtrer,  a  rekntim  iov  of  cbt  CbUTCh**  And  of  thfit  ilOEt«ik.  .  .  . 
wbal  Me.  Haililt  dejnand^  u  'a  gospel  «r  life  Mid  truth  iin  pUot  of  UiaC  of  faUebood, 
dmptLon,  and  Dnancc'  " — Nmtatlie  Daiiy  t hntmeU. 

"  This  author  belone;  to  the  InnEr  Mirliile  Temple,  mnA  Tberr  be  naiurall}'  find*  tlma  to 
dream  mui^,  ^n^  llu.)  ionit:tir>)ci  '^cll  Id  the  pffliitu  -  ■  -  He  ii  a  kecQ  sjtirist,  and  espaciallljr 
luras  bit  icaChing  psn  aa  ectletiailici  vfho  live  u  a  £0*1!  Mrvit?  oi  ■h't  he* -(icil ■!>.<] ^11 
Hon.  -  .  .  He  hop**  DoUly  foi  tbe  liberation  oF  minds  arid  touls  by  piocciMft  of  education, 
(eadiOK.  study,  for  which  hU  twenty- te v en ih  chapctr  i;ivei  foixE  iiUsgeMioak  His  aim  u 
ceiutnly  high  and  nobit"—  yartiirn  P^iix  Ofun-er. 

"  Mf.  W.  Carcw  Hailitt  ii,  1  bclieVe.  a  ■fmnnlKm  of  William  H*»lil(.  (he  **ll.l(tim*'*i  liter, 
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ichool,  «rtd  Bfa.*  smon^  ihe  first  lo  rpcognise  ihe  grnius  of  Wordsworth  tuid  il«  Lakitts.  Bit' 
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tempetaEcly,  j>^  vriibaiit  nertdie^s  alTence.  Those  whoic  kiews  Mr.  HazHtl  v^icei  xtt  afrow* 
■  M|;  unmbcT,  and  wJi  read  hi»  liltle  tKOik  with  tyinpilby."— itiVwiiV^iidiF  i>aitp  f^l, 

"  Tliis  appcAH  Co  be  a  work  lo  which  the  author  bai  devoted  maay  yeats  ol  tbotigfaL 
It  dea.U  ikiiti  the  present  unsatisIiGlory  liale  o-f^iociety  and  the  inability  or  mLwillingness  at 
the  Church  [okmeUoraieaffain.,  Mr.  HArli[(  snalyui  ihc  Ltitl«  smd  New '['tsiAiueitt,  and 
dcvelDp^  IJGH'  theories  inio  the  origin  oT  Man  aiui  r/suamait;  he  dwells  on  the  rilaJ  ita\iar- 
lance  of  [he  Blooil,  and  has  separate  scctioni  an  the  Soul,  the  £rai:i,  Heaven  and  Meil.  &C. 
There  is  a  tironi;  .tuggestio\)  ihaC  «  subrte  «ilinity  cxins-  becwEcn  God,  the  bun,  and  our 
Bluod,  He  C4ti»idci^  that  our  entire  social  and  relieioUE  system  must  be  recaD-tructfd,  and 
a  new  basis  of  thoujght  and  aclioa  ^i^dunlly  «iLi>bli»h4d."---^iiimVcVi  Cn!alopvt. 

"  I  feel  consicuioed  to  nj-itca  litile  noic  of  thanki  lo  you  Tot  your  bouk.  It  i«  just  lialm 
t-o  see  put  M>c1early  what  one  has  beeii  groping  around  about  for  years.  It  is  l^ve,  loo. 
...  I  have  ievera.1  women  friends,  lo  wbom  your  book  will  nl:ii:>  come;  as  balm.  If  one  b 
helped  on  tbe  way,  one  ougbt  aC  ka>|  to  thJItik  you."— ^^IH'/Wrar «  LtrJjF,  Nof.  i,  i»&. 
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Thb  present  volume  is  probably  entitled,  whatever  its  individual 
merits  and  value  may  be  considered  to  be,  to  the  credit  of  being  wholly 
on  new  and  independent  lines  ;  and  after  all  the  researches  and  con- 
clusions of  the  editors  and  critics,  it  aims  at  placing  in  a  fresh  and 
very  different  light  many  qf  the  most  important  features  in  the  biog- 
raphy and  literary  history  of  the  Poet.  The  book  ia  the  result  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  thought,  and  owes  a  share  of  its 
claim  to  attention  to  the  wide  and  varied  rending  and  studies  of  the 
author,  and  to  his  lengthened  bibliographical  eiperience.  It  deals 
with  all  the  difficult  and  perplexing  prableina  which  have  arisen,  and 
exist,  in  connection  with  the  life  and  productions  of  Shakespear,  the 
first  knowledge  of  London,  the  history  of  the  Sonnets,  the  relations 
between  Shakespear  and  Bacon,  those  between  the  former  and  his 
family,  the  dccr'Slealing  afrair,and  the  final  removal  to  London  ;  and 
it  unavoidably  conflicts  at  several  points  with  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  other  workers  in  this  field.  The  new  Essay  seeks  to  place 
the  private  and  professional  career  of  our  national  Poet  on  a  new 
footing,  in  considerable  measure  by  the  collation  of  scattered  facts  and 
allusions,  and  the  presentment  of  many  circumstances  in  fresh  points 
of  view. 

The  keen  and  enduring  interest  in  all  that  concerns  Shakespear, 
even  to  the  most  trivial  and  indirect  particulars,  throughout  the  world, 
ought  to  secure  for  the  present  publication  an  indulgent,  if  not  a 
favourable,  acceptance. 
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